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B\ Amos Smallcv As told to Max Eastman 

0/ all the legends that have come down to us from the great dayc of 
whaling, nont n better f^nown than that of Moby Dul{, the gieat white 
whale that wa^ believed by tho>e "iron men in wooden fhips'’ of tfie last 
(eutiiry to be the embodiment of evil and malue Yet until now there has 
been no written "proof that this dread creature, or any whale li\e him, 
ever really existed He ones his fame almost entirely to more than a cen 
tiny's tally among mar mem and to Herman Melville’s classic novel "Moby 
Duly'' published in rS^i and recently made mto si film 

There i< one man, however who faced such an all white whale at little 
mote than arrn's length He is Arnos Smalley, an ex harpnoner living todly 
at Cu\ Head on Martha's Vineyard Island, Masiachiisettc The e\pcnence 
of this, unassuming 8 o-yearold Red Indian has long been l{nou>n and 

vouched joi by whaling authorities 


INGE AS early as 1 can 
remember my heart 
was set on going 
whaling I was born 
at Gay Head m 1877, 
Jf few years after it ceased to be an 
Indian reservation We were only 





12 miles seawaid fiom New Bed 
ford, M.issachusctts, the centre of 
the whalinu industr\, and mv 
father had spent vears as a steward 
in whaling \tsscls My elder brother, 
Frankie was a bdat-stcercr (that’s* 
the whaler’s name for harpooner). 
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and' I wanted to be one too We 
beys used to play at harpooning 
almost as soon as we could walk We 
w a long {lole, throw a hat 

on the ground and say, “Let’s see 
who can stick him 
first ’’ 

I had heard 
enough about 
whales to know 
they were the big¬ 
gest t rcalures alive 
and among the 
trickiest My bro¬ 
ther had sailed to 
the Arctic and told 
me about the bow- 
head that would 
hide undji the icc 
whe n tlie boats 
carnc attt r him 
Then thcic s the 
light whale -his 
t.ul i** dangcroU'. 
when \ou gel ID 
the w.i\ (jf It and he whacks back 
Hut the most Melons ot all is the 
sperm \/hale He’ll fight with evei\- 
thing h< s got--head, tail and jaws 
His ]aws aic as wide as a room, and 
when he closes them omi a boat he 
crushes it like an eggshell Or he 
ma\ lash out at vou with his tail 
flukes Thc\'re bioad and flat and 
(an sweep a man out of a boat 
e|uickei than \ou can see him go 
That's what happened to a harpoon- 
cr we all knew One second he was 
standing in the bow of the boat, and 
the next he wa* gone All but his 
hat Thc\ picked that up and 
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brought It home to his family. 

The worst is a whale with white 
spe'ts There used to be all sorts of 
talk about that Some said the white 
was scars of harpoon wounds. 

Others thought it 
was old age or the 
sign f)f a real killer 
“When vou see a 
‘white’ one, look 
o 111 * w h a 11 n g 
men warned 
“He’s a cuss He’s 
out to get you ’’ 
When I was 15 
I persuaded my 
fathci to let me 
sign on with the 
Ptiul Nehun, a 
two masted w'hal 
ing schooner out 
ot New Hedtord I 
tclt pretty giown 
up until the first 
night out 1 spent 
that w'holc night iwake innryhunk 
cninsi, I was so home sick and se 1- 
suk 

Lite aboiid w'is piettv rough 
I’liere were 24 of us m t'lc toc'slc, 
stov'ccl in little bunks one above the 
other C.ockroachcs were everv- 
vvheie ^cai hael t(' h^'ild \our teeth 
tight when vou drank a cup ot water 
in the daik so as not to sw’allow a 
mouthful of them The food was 
nearlv always the same salt meat, 
hardtack, hot coffee sweetened with 
molasses Every four to six months 
we would touch at a port—in } 3 ai- 
bados, St Michael in the Azores, 
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St Nicholas in the Cape Verde 
•Islands—and then we would have 
fresh vegetables and meat. 

I came home from that first voy¬ 
age—It lasted three years—with $14 
and the rank of steward M> “lay” 
(that’s what we called each (rew 
member’s share of the earnings) was 
i /75rh of the profits of the voyage 
Out of that I had paid about $200 
for mv clothes and bought tobacco 
and other items from the ship’s slop 
chest 

, My next voyage, I shipped on the 
Vlatina, a three-master of ^60 tons 
I said to the captain, Thomas Mc¬ 
Kenzie “I want to get up a little, 
t'aptain I don’t want to ship again 
as a steward I w.inf to sUcr .1 b(;at ” 
(^.iptam M<'Kcn/ie a big, blond 
man, well along in \cais but still 
stioiig .incl tough, looked me oser 
cart fullV “Well,” he said finalK, 
Ckn I leaders mal e gootl boit- 
sttercis I’lit what we need is a 
suwird I’ll ull \f)i] w'hat we’ll do 
We’ll ship uni as stew.ird ti> ‘pre 
sent’ ' boat'Stecrer ” (That meant 
“siibsiitute for” a hoal-stecier in rase 
one npssed a whale and was broken 

-that IS, taken t>ul) 

When we weie down in the River 
IM.ite area tiff the southern end of 
South America, one of the s'teerers 
missed a right whale The captain 
was in the masthead and saw it He 
said to me “Steward, the next time 
w'c raise a whale, you get in the how 
of that boat ” 

•It was a week before another 
whale was raised “Now, young 


fellow,” Captain McKenzie boomed 
at me as we were about to lower the 
boats, “)0u harpoon that whalf of' 
I’m going to kick you all,dV,.i* this 
dc».k^” I don’t know if I was more 
scared of the whalt or the captain’s 
boots 

I got into the first boat behind the 
mate Those wh.'lcboats were 30 feet 
long, fitted out with oars, paddles, 
sail and all the gear nc'eded for har- 
po{)ning Three boats were usually 
lowered one to “go on” the wha 4 e; 
the second to come up after he was 
f.ist and help handle him, the third 
to pick up any men injured or 
thrown in the watci 

The captain had gone up in the 
masthead, where he icl his flag to 
signal us dircttions If he slacked it 
w.iN olT, th It meant to go to lee- 
waid Wilt II it went t Icar to the top, 
th( whale was up spouting My 
place w IS in the bow of our boat, 
rovMiig the ‘ harjitr’'.’’ oar, the mate 
stetred and gavi onlcrs from the 
stern 

I'hal das theu tiirnni out to he 
ivvo large sperm whales, abreast 
I'his worried me Lots of times you 
can shp up on a whale without him 
seeing sou His c\cs are so far back 
and low down and small that he 
can’t sec much past his enormous 
forehead or the bulge of his body 
behind You can go on him from the 
front at an angle up to ten degrees 
and he won’t spot you, from the 
rear you have as much as 40 or 50 
degrees Either way was difficult 
with two whales so close together. 
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for the slightest motion towards one 
rpight be seen by the other. To give 
me the best chance for a right-hand 
tjii\matc steered the boat be¬ 
tween the whales from the rear I 
was to attack the one on the left 

As we drew close I stood up, 
braced myself with my left knee in 
a notch of the bow-box, and readied 
the harpoon to dart the instant I got 
the order “Give it to him*” The 
whale was about ten feet from the 
boat —d good distance—and a little 
below the surface, his black body 
glistening greenish through the 
water When the mate gave me the 
word, I went down into the whale 
with all I had 

The ra/or shaip non picretd the 
blubber like a hot knite cutting but¬ 
ter. It earned a bomb with it, and 
seconds later I heard the muflled 


“pung, pung” of an explosion deep 
inside. I knew the harpoon had, 
gone straight into the whale’s lungs. 

Meanwhile, the line running from 
the shaft to the boat began paying 
out It was coiled in two large tubs 
—150 fathoms of it. This whale took 
some ten fathoms—and stopped 
“I’m fast*’’ I cried, and the mate 
and J shifted positions That is, I 
went to the stern to steer, and he 
Came forwai J with his shoulder gun 
to finish off the whale with a couple 
of shots if necessary 
A whale can be a long while dy-* 
mg, and this one gave us a rugged 
half-hour Wc expected him to 
sound, as main whales do when 
the\’re hit Wc were ready to cut 
lo/jsc if he went too deep, to keep 
from lx mg dragged down with him 
luit he just stood on his tail and 
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lashed his head back and forth, 
snapping his gigantic jaws. Any- 
tliing that got within 20 feet on 
either side would have been crushed 
to pulp. I knew then why a har- 
pooner is called a boat-steerer har¬ 
pooning a whale is nothing com¬ 
pared to steering the boat after he 
starts fighting 

For the rest of that voyage I was 
in a boat every time a whale was 
raised Once I came near getting in 
real trouble. A big sperm whale had 
sounded I was in the bow. my iron 
ready, when suddenly he came up 
right m front of me, his jaws wide 
open I tan tell you a sperm whale 
has a mouthful of teeth- some 52 of 
them, each a foot long and weighing 
two pounds or more And there's 
room in there and all the way down 
his throat for me and two fellows 
twice my si/e. I got to the stern of 
that boat in a hurry It brought a 
laugh Irom the crew, hut I didn’t 
(.arc Afterwards I went back up 
front and got him 

He had plent) of fight m him 
When the harpoon struck, he set out 
on a “Nantucket sleigh ride” that 
nearly drowned us all That’s when 
a whale with i good iron in him 
takes the whole 150 fathoms—(joir 
feet—of line in both tubs anti runs 
away with the boat That whale 
must have towed us at 20 to 25 miles 
an hour We had to hail for dear life 
to keep from going under. 

I had been home only a short 
while ’after that voyage when I 
learned the Platina was sailing again 


in July, 1901 I signed on. The chief 
mate had first pick of the stedrers, 
and he chose me for his boat. He 
was a small, humpbacked, ccf liable 
man, with a nose as red as a new 
brick. His name was Andrew West, 
and he used to call me “Old 
Tommy hawk ” 

In the summer of 1902, our second 
year out, we were cruising m the 
Western Grounds south of the 
Azores when, about 5 o’clock one 
afternoon, the man in the masthead 
sang out “There she’s blowing— 
blo-ow—blow—^hlow * ” 

(Captain McKenzie was up from 
his supper immediately “Where 
away?” he shouted 

“On the port how,” came the 
reply 

“How farofT?” 

“ ’lloiit a mile ” 

The captain chmhcd to the mast 
head 

“It’s a sperm,” he said with his 
first glance You (.an tell a spcim 
whale bv its low', bushy, forward 
spout 

“Get your boats leady,” he hol¬ 
lered down 

Andrew West and I got in our 
boat and waited for the order to 
lower. \ou never lower while the 
whale is up spouting, the least slap 
on the water W'lJI reach him like a 
telephone call He stayed up about 
an hour, then sounded. That gave 
us time to lower and get to where 
we thought he was likely to come up 
for air We were no*’ more than half 
a mile away from the ship when its 
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mainmast flag went dear to the top, 
telling us the whale was up 
* In a few minutes we could see his 
hurafp, still a good way ahead “Pad¬ 
dle—paddle like helP” West urged 
the crew. He was worried lest the 
whale sound again before we got to 
him It would likely be dark when 
he came up 

Suddenly, as we drew near the 
whale, Andrew West spoke in a 
voice ril never forget “I’hat fish is 
whitef He's white all over’ He’s a 
son-of-a-bitch > ’’ 

I looked hard The whale was not 
IOC) yards away, but with the twi¬ 
light closing in, all 1 could see was 
the foamy e rests of the waves splash¬ 
ing over him 

West wis getting more anel mcae’ 
exiited “He’s a tuss, Smalley ' ’ he 
warneel “Look out—he’s w hile’ all 

I 

over' 

The men wcie nervous now, too 
Semie of their f.ices looked almost .is 
white as the whale W est beckoned 
me to stand up 1 put m\ p.iddlt 
down easy, tixik mv place in the bow 
.md lifted the harpoon 'I hen I saw 
him, the full bulk of him, e’vcrv ineh 
of him white r than the spr.iv tie wms 
kicking up 

1 remembered the stones I had 
heard as a boy Only this wasn’t )ust 
a whale with white spots He vs as an 
all-white whalef I also remembered 
Ciptiin MeKen/ae and his bigbeiots 
and the things he said when \ou 
failed to do your job It was mv job 
to harjioon that whale, vs'hitc or 
black, .ird 1 braced myself to do it 
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Now came what was almost a 
stammer from Andrew West* 
“Give It to him. Old Tommy- 
hawk * ’’ 

I got my iron into him all right, 
or thought I did But seconds 
passed I leaned forward listening 
tor the '■ound of the bomb explod¬ 
ing I had never misse*d before when 
I bad a good dart Finally I heard 
the niuifled “j’ung, pung’’ fai down 
inside 

There was a quick fliiriy on the 
surlace, .uid the water shot up like a 
tountair! .«s the whale went down, 
straight down, taking the line fast 
Kvervbiidv m the boat was tense, 
thinking he was going lo drag us 
down with him I reached for the 
knite in ease we had toiut loose, but 
in the grev dusk I could hardly sec 
the rope Down down he vv( lit, 
l.ikiug out 2o latlioins Then he 
stopped, .ukI vve w.uted- breathless 

A few ilays beioie, a vvh.ile had 
siiiinded the same wav, md then 
hid come stiaight uji into the hot 
torn of the boat 1 he boat had lifted 
up ten feet in the an and < oine down 
in two pieces I had flown out ot m\ 
place in the bow and lai d, d i.i the 
water only a few feet from where liis 
jaws were chewing up what was left 
of the boat 1 couldn’t »wim a stroke, 
and can’t yet, but 1 got hold of an 
oar and floated with the others un¬ 
til the second boat picked us up 

That’s the kind of thing we were 
expecting, or something wor'-e, 
while this white me’nstcr, ragiQg 
with pain, was sulking beneath us 
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He was 90 feet long, three times the 
length of our boat, and he was un¬ 
natural In my mind’s eve I saw him 
lashing up the whole ocean with us 
m It, when suddenly the line sagged 
and West cried, “Haul in your 
slack * ” 

We hauled in the line, keyed up 
for the battle ahead But the whale 
tame up slowly and quietly He 
came up nib-end first, and just hung 
there, like a gigantic bobber If he 
had done anv thrashing around at 
that moment, like enough we’d all 
have been in the ocean \Virh him 
But he just bobbed Then suddenK 
his whoU head broke water, the line 
jerktd so il look all ol us t(> hold it, 
anil the air was filled with a heavy 
roar .is thii k red Idovid gushed from 
his spout-hole This could be the be¬ 
ginning oi the final de.ith stiuggle 
—bur It wasn’t In a lew minutes he 
w.is King n.il out 

West caiiK loivvMid, shoulder gun 
re.icK, and 1 st. pped back to the 
stun lie g.ivc one long look and 
lowered his gun ‘ Smallcv, ’he s.ud, 
“\o done* W'ell Vou put \our iron 
righi (.tr his heart 'Von killed 
him ’ 

\\> )usi gazed at the huge, 
creams-white crc.ituie floating in 
the bl(X)d-rcd WMter “Nocei saw 
anything like that,” was .ibout as 
much as was said Quite a time 
passed befoie we felt like gtang to 
work on him like a regular while 
Then we cut a hole through his tail 
.with a fluke-spade so wc . ould tie 
him to the boat 
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The Platma, not more than half a 
mile away, headed down on* us as 
soon as we put up the blue flag* to 
signal that the whale was 4 ead« Cap¬ 
tain McKenzie stood at the rail, 
watching carefully. When I came 
aboard, he looked me straight in the 
eye and said nothing Thai was the 
highest compliment I could ha\e« 
had He would have said plenty if 
he hadn’t been pleased 

We would start the cutting-in in 
the morning Right now we had 
something moie important to do 

“All h.ind5 aft to splice the main- 
br.icc,” the captain called out He 
disappeared below and came up 
with a big pitcher, the kind you use 
on a wadistand One bs one wc filed 
past, .mcl he poured o.it fca each of 
us a good drink oi 1 iw* New Eng¬ 
land Him that we d»‘%viied in a gulp 
When It came m\ turn, he paused, 
g.i\c the pilehcr an extra tilt, then 
handed nic m\ mug with a little 
nod 

riiai night, .uid man\ since, 1 
thought iboiit th It w'hitc whak and 
what h( might hav* done n Ihidn’t 
kilkd him lust cr.ick But 1 didn't 
know there was a storv about 11 until 
^5 \cais Liter when Marcus jiim*- 
g.in, a professor of history and him 
sell the son of a whaling captain, 
came up to mv house at Gav Head 
.ind asked me .ibout “Mobv Dick ” 
From him 1 h^ard the storv that 
whalers used to tell some 50 sears 
before mv time of a white sperm 
whale th.it r.iged around the Pacific 
.mil w.is more ferocious than 
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anything ever met on land or sea. 
Then last summer John Huston and 
Gregory Peck invited me to the 
opening of their film Moby Dtc\ 
and introduced me as the man who 
killed him. 1 don’t know as it was 
Moby Dick I killed. 1 do know, 


though, that whales sometimes 
move from ocean to ocean. I also re¬ 
member Captain McKenzie’s saying 
when he examined the worn-down 
teeth of my white whale: “He’s at 
least a hundred years old and may¬ 
be two.*’ 



Convef'iahon Pieo'\ 

^The thing to do is to try to become interested in your vis^ 4 -vis If you 
cannot be interested in his words, try to be so in his tace—how would you 
draw it?—or his voice—how would you imitate it? If he is telling you 
about the workings ot a diesel engine, instead of glittering at him and 
intcrjcaing, “How fascinating f The pistons I The camshaft • I sec • I sec * 
Oh, you do explain things so wonderfully*” realize that every even sub¬ 
normal person ought to know how a diesel engine runs, and here is a 
good chance to learn it The underlying trouble with conversation is lack 
of curiosity Women are not curious about golf, engines, judicial com¬ 
mittees and so on Men arc not curious about women or one another 
When you say, “Do you live out here in the country?” do not say it to 
fill'the void of quiet, but as you say it, look at her intently an<l wonder, 
“Docs she actually live out here, and if so, why does such a moribund 
specimen live here, and how queer that a woman with such a nose shouhl 
have nurrictl a college professor,” and so on She will sense your rccep 
tivcntss, and l>e drawn out, and her thoughts will begin to grow warm 
There is no magic like interested attention. 

--Bitndd ITpUniil in Tin ^aturdm I vni'n^ Poit 

★ 

WtuN Anne Moriow LiiidlxTgh was a littk girl, I Pieipoint Morgan, 
the elder, was coming to tea at the Morrow home Fearing th< frankness 
of childhood, Mrs Moirow talkeil to the little girl beforehand. 

“I need not tell you,” she said, “that it is rude to comment on anything 
peculiar about people you meet, so, of course, if you notice that Mr 
Morgan’s nose is different you won’t say anything about it ” 

Upon meeting the famous guest Anne fixed her eyes relentlessly on 
the celebrated nose. Her mother noticed this with trepidation and tried, 
not too obviously, to speed her departure At last the child was gone— 
safely gone 

Mrs Morrow breathed a sigh of relief and, pouring a cup of tea, she 
^sked her visitor with a new complacence, “And now, Mr Morgan, will 
you have cream or lemon in your nose?” —o o Mcint>re 



It IS the woman who 
determines whether love-making will 
enrich her life or blight it 



By Dt Munon Hilliard 

Chit*t of Obstetnrs and CI\nact.olop>, Wonuo s t ollcRt Hospii,,!, 1 oiouto 


nfcN 1 VS VS a souniior doc- 

tor 1 1m lies cd that all m\ 

biidc piticiits ncetful for 

a siitccsslul marriage was to be told 

i tc' fjcts about thcir plu sic d lom- 

positior. and be givtMi a bnct, clinical 

desciiption of the sex act and tlic 

male ncfxl I now appreuate tliat 

the happiness of women in love- 

making has a much moic. tenuous 

basis than anv textbook can express 

Women arc bc^rn with more sensi* 

tivitv and intuition than men These 
* 

extra senses must be cultivated and 
nourished in order to enrich lovc- 
jnakjng^ without them the act of 
love can fie a barren experience for 
a woman 



Lose making js woman’s greatest 
hi/aid If she ()Ncr».omes ihe diffi 
ciiltics her life will he ladiant, if she 
tails, the misci v is enduring I often 
recall two women wdio came into 
m\ olluc on an afternoon many 
scars ago The lust of these patients 
wore pink and her face had a da/ 
zling lustre She had been married 
three months and it had been an cl- 
sLitic union The other woman had 
.ilso been married about three 
months but she Wf)re grev from 
he id to foot and her face and voice 
matched her clothes “Why didn’t 
someone tell me that getting mar¬ 
ried was so horrible 1 ” she wailed. 

How had the first bride achieved 

•J7 


Condensed from ‘ 4 Woman Doitor Look at Lose and Life” 
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so much happiness and the second 
soJittlc ^ 

To begin with, the first girl had a 
sense of h"umour Solemnity has little 
place in a marriage bed and the 
unskilled, honeymoon stage of love- 
making requires a sense of the ridic- 
^ ulous more than any subsequent 
period. Many males in the caily 
nervous days of marriage arc unsat- 
isf actory lo\ ers When this happens 
the bride has her husband’s self- 
esteem at her mercy She can at that 
time build an edifice of humiliation 
—or she and her husband can 
understand, be amused and go on to 
build a marriage 

The other important clilTertncc 
between m\ two conliasting bricks 
IS that the happv one h.ui .in .uTcc- 
tionatc', giving nature She went into 
marriage gailv, ic.uJs to [irusc the 
smalli St talent, appree'i.ite llie sliuht- 
est show of thouglitlulness and aik 
nowledge her husli.iiul’s pnile in his 
mascLilinits Hi r husband lewaiekd 
her .IS slie deseised, loving hi'i with 
/est intl tenderness hom out of his 
conlidence 

Tlic second bride was uncomfort¬ 
able about displaying alTection She 
was alraid of sex she regarded lo\ e- 
making as a surrender to a viola¬ 
tion, there was no giving in her in 
terprctation of lo\ e making 

A woman afraid of ^c\ tends to 
avoid seeking help She believes in 
the, myth that people in love marry 
and autiMnatically live happily ever 
af'^r If she should bring hciself to 
confide her uncertainties to her 


fiance she will get no help Men 
believe m their ability to master anv 
situation that terrifies a woman, 
from setting mousetraps to launch¬ 
ing a marriage “Don’t worry,’’ he 
murmurs “I’ll take care of you ’’ 
He means well but he is incapable 
of overcoming the basic difficulty 
his b,ridc is not prepared to give 
On her honevmoon she is hurt and 
outraged, casting herself m the role 
of saeiifieial viigm and him in the 
role of an uncouth r.ipist Later she 
comes to,hcr doctor and whines that 
marriage is a misery. 

Another woman m.u be anient 
during premarital embraces and 
cold during the m.iniagc «ict “But 
shi looked so alluring I" a husband 
i)n<e complained to me ol his wife, 
Idle dilliculu was that the young 
woman was convincexl that love a 
'•enes oi caresses, rtcjuiring nothing 
moK ot her than a ■'hiver of delight 
Sht was unprcpaied for the giving 
needtd m the .icl ot love 
Sex atiraetieai bctwein man and 
woman is a happy thing e*\hiljrat 
mg, gav ind unspeakably svict, 
onie It h IS been Icaint But it is an 
activ ity which needs experience and 
practice, like any activitv of the 
mind and bodv Absurd and unforc- 
seen things will happen, especially 
in the earlv vears The timing of 
the climaxes can take five years to 
perfect, during which time the wife 
must be prepared to comfort hei 
chagrined husband 
“It isn’t going to work the waV 
you expect it,” I warn the brides 
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who come to me for advice “Just 
»relax and enjoy yourself. Don’t be 
self-conscious ’’ 

1 used to believe that if women 
had no fear of pregnancy they would 
enjoy sex life to the same extent and 
in more or less the same way as: nen 
I was wrong A woman’s reaction to 
sex has few points of resemblance 
to a mm’s. For one thing, her 
clirtiax varies from one so slight that 
It IS a sigh to one so profound and 
deep that it results m an agonizing 
.crv A man’s emotion varies but his 
physical climaxes arc identical Mil¬ 
hous of womtn feel nothing at all, 
others are so moved that there is a 
smzll dtMth Within them, anc' thev 
wtep 'riie same woman tan experi¬ 
ence I’nc whole galaxs of clmi.ixes. 
depending on her mood The inal'* 
enjovment of sex recjuires no m<H)d 
< ueptthe basic desire 

A woman desjrerateh needs an 
Jtrnospfiert of Jovtlincss mdundfr- 
IK is rrr slu is mcap.iMe ol gr nuinc 
uspouse Hut the creation ol atrno 
sphcie’s not enough She i.an stage 
her love-making with candles.music 
and perfume, decide on the moment 
to permit it to happen, set the mood 
-whether abandoned or gentle 
'J’hen in the end she must h ive the 
wit to dissolve Women show their 
finest control of sex m their most 
complete surrender 

A man can feel kinship with the 
go<ls if his wife can make him be¬ 
lieve he can cause a flowering within 
htfr If she doesn’t ft el it she must 
bc.'id evei v effort to pretend This is 


the worthiest duplicity on earth, 1 
heartily recommend it to discon¬ 
tented wives It gives a man his 
manhood, a quality of gloriotis ro¬ 
bustness that cann i fail to reward 
the giver Thousands of women 
who have begun this sort of benign 
sham have discovered that their pre¬ 
tended delight rapidly became real 
Another area of difference be 
tween men and women is distrac¬ 
tion Not much, short of ridicule or 
a gun pointed at him, can distract a 
man during the act of love 'I here is 
little that won’t distract a woman 
and rob her of her joy voices, a 
child crv mg, a telephone ringing— 
and the spell is biokcn 
A [laticiit came to me one dav 
with a problem Her f ither in lavv'. 
It appeared, lived with them and it 
was his habit to read at night until 
2 m ‘’Hcsidcs,’ she ..iddcil, “the 
c.itch on our bedroom dixjr doesn’t 
work propeilv It keeps opening” 
Slu had become so inhibited that she 
was whipped spiMlii.dlv and cnio 
Uonallv 

“On voir, wav home,” I advised 
her, “huv a holt ” 

A few months later w’hcn she 
came to me about her first h.ihv she 
was radiant “I’hat bolt has made 
all the diffcniiee,” she said “I f(cl 
safe and life has luen much better ” 
Another adverse influence on 
women in love-making is wear'ness 
A woman sutfe ring from fatigue has 
a tendenev to put off the act of love 
in tlic expectation that she will feel 
more like it later This is a fallacy A 
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V^oman who puts off love-making 
feels'less and less inclined. 

One patient who was married to 
a clergyman came to me sheepishly 
with another problem. She and her 
husband slept together once a week, 
on Sunday nights. It left her ex¬ 
hausted next morning, when she 
had to face the weekly wash-day. 

“I’ve tried to persuade him that 
this IS difficult for me,” she com¬ 
plained, “but It’s no use Is there 
sofliething I could do about it?” 

“Certainly,” I said. “Do the 
washing on Tuesdays.” 

Some marriages have no time for 
love. The couple is busy with small 
children and parties and building a 
business career; weeks go by with¬ 
out a union. This is a dangerous 
situation 

A happy bedroom is the cote of a 
mairiagc, a place wheie hus^vind 
and wife c.in withdraw from the 
pressure of financial worries and 
fretting over the children’s be¬ 
haviour, and find m each other a 


source of strength that stems from. 
their mutual confidence. This oasis 
gives a man the assurance that he is 
vigorous and skilful and the woman 
the knowledge that she is needed 
and prized. 

Women should also be prepared 
for another poorly understood facet 
of Icve-making. the climax in some 
cases IS followed by a sense of de¬ 
spair, a moment of bleakness when 
both parties feel deserted This can 
be disturbing but actually it is com¬ 
pletely normal The antidote is the 
comfort of an embrace, rather than 
the usual turning away 

Marriage is more than a living to¬ 
gether until death do you part I 
believe the marriage ceremony com¬ 
mits all women to understand the 
physical and emotional needs of 
their husbands In the giving of 
their tlioiightfulness, tenderness and 
lesponsivencss thcvr can live all their 
lives m a golden glow They will be 
needed and cherished Few women 
would ask for more 



Cartoon Q^ut/).s 

Wu 1 to husband picking out tic to go with loud spoils jacket ‘Well, 

I’ll tell jou son'Cthing that won’t go with that jacket—me I” 

—Ladus Home Journal 

F.VGiNEi-piNG graduate to visitor fiom big industry “Yes, sir I’ll 
consider your company You may submit a sealed bid along with the 

others ’’ —The ChnsUan Stience Monitor 

One \oung girl to another. “Sylvia is one of those sweet, shy, un¬ 
assuming girls You know, a real phoney ” —The Saturday Evenmij Pott 



Armchair Travelogue 



By Gordon Ga\/(jll 


HL isLWD oi- O'iLON hjngs like 
a tear dripping fiom the chm of 
India, about 70 miles away The two 
aaintriLs arc almost connected 
by siepping-stone islets named 
“Adam’s Bridge” and built, says 
legend ’ly an army of monkeys The 
people whw live on the island don’t 
».all It Ceylon, but Lumka, an old 
S inskiit name brought down 25 cen- 
tuues ago by North Indian con 
cjucrors, the Sinhalese Ceylon is a 
Western corruption of Sinhala- 
I^vipa, or “Island of the Sinhalese ” 
C Ceylon’s size is conveniendy 
small about 270 miles long, an av¬ 
erage of 100 miles wide, and 
roughly, the population of London 
—about eight million Because the 
island is only a few degrees north 


of tht equator, the coast is hot, but 
a tour-hour drive will put sou in 
eternal autumn weather, among 
mountains reaching to more than 
8,000 lect Marco Polo, inspecting it 
some 700 \c.us ago, reported that, 
size for Ni/o, “this is bcttei than an^ 
other island in the world ” 

7 ’his is a lea) mtlting-pot '^omv 
70 dilhrtnt lacial strains base 
mixed their blood here, including 
Afghan^, who monopolize money- 
lending, Moors (realK Arab 
descended traders), who dominate 
the lucrative gem trade, and Kura- 
var “gipsies,” who do all the snake¬ 
charming Even a few hundred 
Veddhas survive, remnants of the 
island’s original owners, now living 
deep in the jungle, rarely seen using 
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bow and arrow, and among the 
most*j>rimiti\c beings alive 
The two big groups, however, are 
some fiv^ million Sinhalese (mostly 
Buddhist) and two million Tamils 
(mostly Hindu), half of whom aie 
natives ot Ccvlon, half from the 
near bv coast of India I’hc Sinha¬ 
lese and Tamils speak difleicnt lan¬ 
guages and iitc totally diflcrent 
The Sinhalese, meaning “Lion 
Race,” spung from the Noith In 
dian invaders of 2,500 years ago (to¬ 
day’s ofHcial flag has a great lion 
on It) Originally they weic energetic 
bmideis, and inciedible remains of 
the great (itics and rcservoiis thev 
created ean still lx se^en But the 
avci.igc [iicsciitday Sinhaltse- 
eharming, mtclligenl, fri( ndly --is 
as la/y as they lomc, is he will 
ihciifully atlmil He can live on 
coeonuls .iiul ti( es like the jak, a sin¬ 
gle fruit of w'huh ean yveigli as 
much as 50 pouivls So isn’t work 
an unmanly form of insanity ' 

But le.i anel lubber, intioduttil 
mail'' a i.entnn ago by Ihit.nn, re 
e|uiie haul yc,»riound woik 'I o 
{Kjfoim It, industiioi's, depeMekil)lt 
ramils yyeic imjioiteel 
r.imils and Sinh.ilese seem to 
igrce on only on« tiling the imp»ii 
tanei ot jstiology and horoseopts 
Nobody yvill eloanything important 
- stand fo, election, take a trip, 
sign a papei, dig for gems or plant 
rite —yyithout an astrologer’s okay 
(h\|X'ils say the rice crop could be 
doubled if fnmers paid less atten¬ 
tion to astrologds, moic to modern 


/ulv 

methods ) The day I arrived, the is¬ 
land was one big wedding part) 
Astrologers had pronounced it a ' 
most auspicious date, and since mar- 
ri.ige calls for all possible luck, 
people had been awaiting the day 
tor months , 

Ail yisiioRS come fiist to 
C'olombo, C'ey Ion’s only real city 
(pop 400,000) Some 200 years old. 
Its name stems from an ancient Arab 
name, Kalambu—not from Christo 
pher Columbus, as is widely 
thought* Many of Ckilombo’s wide* 
stieets are lined with ram trees, 
whvise leases eiirl up at night, to 
open suddcnlv in early mcrming, 
scath ring a rnmiatuic slioyvti on 
passers-by 

1 lu centre ot CajUunbo has a few 
large, rambling dcpailment stores 
suiiounelcel by sce*mingK hundreds 
ol gem sho[is What a visitor may 
hist think IS the yvrnd m the palm 
trees linns out to be a sustained 
eoi.Jidenti il yyhispei by gem sellers 
“Stai ruin. Master' Star s,»pphire 
-the two gems most yisilors seem 
to A ant 

With the goyeinrneiir gem expert, 
I'raneis Leo Daiuil hkanayake, 1 
eh )yi to the gem fields As wc 
passed nee paddies, eoeonut groves, 
along bright, rushing streams, hi 
llllcel me with gem talk Did I knovs^ 
that the worlel’s largest blue shir 
sapphire, bought by ] Pierpoint 
Morgan, the financier, came from 
('eyIon? That sapphires and rubifs 
are exactly the same stone, except fpr 
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colour^ That Cxylon produces prac- 
titallv ‘ih known gemv -but no 
emeralds or diamonds^ 

In what looked like a tow pas¬ 
ture, neai Ratnapura (meaning 
“Catv ot Gems”), native workers 
wcie ’Wtishing down gravel dug 
from a pit Thev stood knee-deep in 
a small stream, swishing shallow, 
howl-shaped witker baskets, wash¬ 
ing a wav mud and sand “EvietU 
like panning gold,” Ekanavake ev 
plained “The gtmsaic heasier and 
sink to the bottom ” 

Ti\ Is praeticalls O\lon s lik- 
hloiui 'I’he\ i.ill It the MuhubailJe 
(Gieat Indu'.trs) ind expo't tv(i\ 
\ear some million pounds, about 
a third ol all the te i on tlie woil'i 
maiKct Ciniv Indn espoils nioie 

C\\lon tea is nlaek, and tht best 
t»iows highest up, het\\''Mi sa»uo 
and i.Doo teel 1 u is shown round 
one it the biggest jilantanons the 
High I oust 1 st ite with i,aoo 
leres ind 1 amil vsoikeis 

1 aeh ol Its ;i million lea bushes is 
piiiisiakinglv tended '1 be ('< vlon 
lea bir.ii is related to the «. nnellia 
and would gicm 30 feet high d it 
wcien t ke{)t pinned to .ibiMil te>ur 
Tamil w'omen piek the “llush” (the 
tenekr new' growth) about onee 
everv ten da\s, tossing it info big 
wicker naskets on their backs 
ApprovimateK 3,000 shoots m.ike 
t*ne pound of limshcd tea 

From field to biiished te\i takes 
only 48 heiurs The leases are with- 
ei|“d, rolled, fermented, aiiel tired 


U • 

te)r about 20 minutes at 200' tem- 
pcr.iture 'I hen the tea is read) feji 
market, and will keep for )cars it 
piope*rl\ stored 

One d\y I asked the name of the 
odd, sharp-eoned mountain you sec 
liom ncarl> e\ei\where in southern 
C'eslon I got a shocked, piUing 
look It was Adam’s Peak, of course 

'Mier Adam and Esc were east 
out ol heaven, savs Moslem tradi¬ 
tion, the\ h.id then choice ed all the 
we^rld’s lejveliest places lor their 
eailhlv gaiden of Eden- and chose 
C.evlon 1 Iclt foolish when I leaint 
diat this jxak is litii ilh the holiest 
mountain in llu world, rexered bv 
eountless millions ot p» oph because 
ol the Inert sh.ipekl imjiiession in the 
lock at its lop 

1 o hundieds tri millions oi Mos- 
’tms and ( hinese., this is Ad im's 
lootjuint Ft* some 400 million 
liuddhisis, the oriiil w.is made In 
Ihiddh i on iiis thud and I ist sisit to 
(a \ Ion I o I lindns, it w' is ni ult b\ 
thcgoelSisa le laste in Gtiristiaris, 
It’s the [irin» ol St 'J homa-. the 
Donbtci \dd tli'm logtllur and 
\ou get at least hilf tlv world’s 
popul.ilion--mil Id neve,; even 
luaidotit Have Noii' 

()| the m ui\ paths to the summit, 
the most daiigcious and thus the 
nujsl itwiiding loi pilgiims has a 
pieeipue \i»u climb bv [UiUing v<jui 
feet ri links (4 an enormous nim 
chain- pul iheic bv Alexander the 
Great, savs tiadition, although he 
aclLiallv never t,tnie near Cevloii 
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The most-used path, entirelv safe, 
has thousands of steps The time to 
start is ^about i 30 .1 m on a tull- 
moon night You icach the top for 
sunrise " 

At tlic summit is .1 brass bell 
which a pilgiim ma\ ring once for 
e\er\ climb he has made Some ring 
It 25 limts oi more Yellow-robed 
Buddhist priests serve a tmv temple, 
and one of Buddhism’s proudest 
titles IS “High Idlest ot the Peak ” 
As tor the Sri Pada (Holv Foot 
print), I WMs siirpiisctl to find what 
dillerent estimates of its length peo¬ 
ple who had seen it gave me— Irom 
18 inches to four fec't Aeluallv, it’s 
64 inches long, 30 inches wide 

1) (' L Avi\k\si\(,h} (an an 
eient Sinhalese name meaning “Im- 
mort.il Lion”), head of the govern 
me nr touiist bure.m, invited me to 
go along on an insputuwi liip lo 
Kandv, t.'evK»n's legendarv upLiiid 
beaut\ sjiot \\\ diovc over gieat 
carpeN of blossoms dioj)ped fmm 
flow't 1 ing liees aithetl nvt I the toad 
hlepliants were plnddmg tt) woik 
W e slow'cd cltiwn to miss a tom lotil 
li/.ird ciossiimthe road a miniatiiri 

r» 

diagon lacking onl\ nasal hre, 
h irniless except U; snakes .iiid theie 
foH pnile'cted In law As w-e 
stopped to l<x)k at a small lUiddhist 
temple in a gorge, wild wandcroo 
monkevs swimg down to l<K)k at us 
—and be fed with eashe'w nuts 

Then we came lo beaiitilul kan- 
dv, seat of ( ev Ion’s last independent 
kings, who ke'pt harems on a tin\ 
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island m the prett) artificial lake 
ringed bv mountains Kandy is’ 
sacred thioughout Buddhism for its 
“Temple of the Tooth,” which 
houses a mol.ir bflieved to have been 
Buddha’s Western sceptics say it is 
too big for ,1 human tooth Never¬ 
theless It draw's pilgrims from thou¬ 
sands ot miles, and in its honour 
kindv gives ever) August the 
island’s most colourful festival, the 
Icn-dav Peta hna, with jewelled 
eleph.mts, musie on pipes and tom¬ 
toms, arid exotie dancing by the far- 
famed Kaiulvan dancers 

Forfviosi vMONf, visible remains 
of the ancient Sinhalese ciiltuie arc 
two fabulous “buried cities ” 'I’he 
oldc'i. Anurarlhapura, about i^u 
miles north <»f ( olombo, was tound- 
tcl 111 137 H I , It ibe time the Par- 
theiivai ot Athens was being built 
In Its dav thentv had three million 
inhabitants, ranked with Babvloii 
and Nine veil, and was for ,1 thou 
sand veais one ol the world’s great 
cst Biiddliisi lentics Its sislci citv, 
Polonnaiiivv 1, .ibout Oo miles soirh- 
e 1st and i,t,.)o vcais ^ounge , 
covend an a:e.i as Inge as model ti 
London }»oth cities dc( lined with 
the collapse ol their politic il powci, 
a id vvcie lost toi centuius m jungk* 
and debris About so \ears ago 
British archaeologists began digging 
them out, although main sejuart 
miles lemain untouched, still full of 
treasuie. 

At Anuradhapuia \ou can see 
the i,<)uo pillars of the “Braz-cn 
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* Palace,” once roofed with bronze or sive, until recently held the lion’s 

, brass. It had 1,000 rooms finished in share of secondary govcrnhient 

silver and studded with gems, a posts. 

great hall supported by golden pil- IJritain’s rule began in 1^96,* and 
lars, a mighty throne of solid ivorv did what neither Portuguese nor 

for the high priest. The fantastic Dutch had been able to do re- 

dagobaSf enormous dome-shaped place the Kingdom of Kandy high 

temples, were among the greatest up in the mountains, 

structures ever built of brick The C'cvlon flourished under British 
tallest was 450 feet high (higher rule Besides introducing tea and 

than St Paul’s Cathedral), with a rubber, Britain built a road system 

platform supported by 400 brick (now called “Asia’s best”), railways, 

elephants, each different, each schools .ind hospitals She institijted 

^equipped with ivorv tusks Buddhist health services and representative 

faithful covered these mighty dago- dcmocracs She gave C'cvlon the 

has with flowers so thick that “no first jui\ svstem in Asia, the first 

brick could be seen ” One 
dagoba received 100,000 blos¬ 
soms dailv, each day a dilTcr- 
ent kind jasmine, orchids, 
lotus, temple flowers Special 
machincrv on top kept the 
flowers watered 

The cinnwion of Ovlon, 
famed in Biblical limes and 
still the world's best, wms the 
tatilul luic that ilrevv the 
isl ind’s huroptan conquer 
ors Tne Portuguese came to 
Cevlon Hist (1505), .uid left 
behind them strong Roman 
C'ltholie eunimunitus w'hitli 
still exist ttxlav, md, if is 
said, “ni</re Portuguese 
names than theie are in Por¬ 
tugal ” The DuUh came 
next (1658-lyi/)) ind intro 
dueed Protestant'sm I’heir 
descendants, the “Burghers,” 
h^rd working and progres- 
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women’s suffrage. Ceylon’s living 
standard today is, with the possible 
exception of Japan’s, the highest in 
Asia Hei literacy is neatly 6o per 
cent, against u bare 20 per cent for 
India 

Ceylon became a fully indepen¬ 
dent dominion, like Canada, in 
1948 The Queen’s Governor- 
General IS a Christian Sinhalese, Sir 
Oliver Goonetilleke, to whom ihe 
British-st\ Ic parliament is respon¬ 
sible 

Economually, Cevlon is doing 
well Her tea, rubber and toconiits 
bring high prices in the woild mar¬ 
ket But politically she is in krmc nt 
The rift between the Buddhist Sin¬ 
halese majority and the Hindu 
Tamil mineiritv is growing wider 
and uglier In the April lej^b clet- 
tions vellow reibcel Buddhist monks 
ludped lead an anti-'ramil cf>alilion 
to \icle)i\ When the new goyein 
ment intiodiued .* bill to make Sin 
halcse the oifieial langu.ige, down 
gr.idipg English anti T iiml, the 
t High I .mills erupted in bloodv 
Hots A tompromisc is being 
w(‘rk(el out, to pcimit a “re.isonablt 
use o( I.mill,” anti, law e»r no 1 iw, 
English IS still the current langii 
age, even in the governmentolliies 
Also, a plan lO n.itionah/e fortign- 
owiied rubber a ml tea estates, most¬ 
ly British, and t\j)el their ft>rcign 
workers, mostlv Inelian Tamils, has 
b'*tn quietly forgotten for the mo¬ 
ment 

The cuiicnt prime ministci. 


S W R D. (nicknamed “The 
Sword”) Bandaranaike, a wealthy,' 
English-educated lawyer, is a strong 
advocate of Nehru-tvpe neutrality 
who promised to legain from Bri¬ 
tain hei air and naval bases Britain 
will cease administering them this 
November, but she will be permitted 
to use the storage and communi¬ 
cation faeihlus for another five 
vears 

Meanwhile, Bandaranaike has 
opetieil diplomatic rclatuins with 
Soviet 'Russia and Communist* 
C'hina Iron Curtain trade links are 
growing. Red China has invited 
huge numbers of Buddhist scholars 
there for tree training The United 
States IS still allowed to relav \'oice 
of Ameiiea piogramines frean trans 
mitters in Ovlon, but Bandaranaike 
has insisted th.it .ill scripts be ecu 
soiHi d’hev are not peimittcd 10 sa\ 
anvthing iinjileasant .iboiit C'.tvlon s 
new C ommiinist friends 

One Biitish 0lliei.1l who has long 
kept a friendlv eve on ( eylon told 
me reeciitb now, u nnine's .1 go, th' 
t'vlomsf vvtie such passion.nt 
g imbleis th.n, lacking invthingclsc 
to wager, thev w' u’d bet their fin 
gers Bv the gambling t.ible we»uld 
st.md .1 small, sharp h.itchet, . iid a 
pc t of boiling oil, in which the loser 
would cautenze his mutilated 
lingei 

“I hope,” he said thoughtfully, 
it'fcinng to the C'eylonese gamble 
with Cmmmunism, “that thev don’t 
lose .ill their fingers ” 


I. 



• As rockets move into the front line of Western defence, new and 
bigger guided missiles of unprecedented powci are being developed 

on secret testing-ranges 


TOMORROW’S WEAPONS 


O NE last December, a myster¬ 
ious piece of hardware was 
carcfulK moVed from .1 closely 
guarded sc\en storey shto in Cali 
tornia Diaped ir a white canvas 
shroud, lashed to a steel trailer, the 
top-secret cargo was hauled out on 
to the liighw.iv to begin .1 2,500'mik 
trip across the southern United 
‘stales It looked like .i wrapptd up 
I'll tank Nothing hetiavcrl the pics- 
cncc of the most monstrous pottn- 
iial new weapon in demociac\\ 
ar' nal- -designed to he fired 
miles .'long a irajti lor\ reaching ‘^00 
miles above the larth’s suifaee at 
speeds up to i0,ooo m p h , to plunge 
an 11 bomb w.irhead into an enemv 
target Under the shioiid was Atl is, 
a U S intercontinental halhstu mis 
sile (K^BM) 

At the Air Force Missile Test 
Centre in Florida, behind high 
security fences, ’he ICliM was 
stripped of its shroud, its garish vel- 
lo*w, black and red >kin exposed 
Sdbn more than 300 engineers and 

ConJt 'd 


teehin* lans were grooming “the 
Bird” tor its hist fhght, minus its 
warhe.id -an i Soo mile test shot 
south tastwaids iiom the Florida 
shore across tiopie 1 .lands into the 
sea 

('hicf watcher of the Hiid is ‘Vir 
Foice Major-Cencial Bernard y\dolfc 
Sthrievd "1 .ill hardcvid Ben 
Sihnevci (ihviius with fever) has 
the awesiiine job of developing .in 
K’I’iM .is a pi.ulu il vviapi'ii Ixlore 
ihi ( oinniiimsls do Should he win 
his latt, lit ivhevcs thi I mini 
States will hold in its hands 1 vd.il 
dill lit lit to attatk--a ik w j'l.i''' 
kttpd ot unpaialleled powti \tais 
will bt iicedcd to bung (h'ntral 
Sthricvei s mights missile into rht 
West s front line torcc But alrtath, 
the impact of the ICBM and its sup¬ 
porting famil) of some 30 rockets 
and missiles is pressing the I'nited 
States inexorably into a missile age 
m which the patterns of U S tle- 
tcnce, U S industr) and even U S 
life will be subuantially changed 

ftoi Ti le W 
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Tomorrow's Men. The measure 
ot the coming missile age is that 
missilenaen, oiuc thought of as vi¬ 
sionary, arc no longer considereJ ec¬ 
centric or cxtiemc With the right 
kind c't pass into a missile base, the 
MSJtor will find, manociivimg amid 
weird towers, blockhouses and 
cables, perhaps an ebullient scientist 
in a Hawaiian shirt, or a fresh- 
faced lieutenant from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technolog\ handling 
miilions of dollars' woith of roek 
etry, or a gentle Geiman in tweeds 
who helped Hitler build his V 2 
These are tomorrow’s men 
Missileman Ikn Sthru \cr is a liic- 
less. dedicated, imaginative c tlieer 
who IS respected as a dunking lead¬ 
er, as an cxceutive md as an cngi 
ncer Horn 111 Hiemt n 4f> \ears ago, 
Ben Schnever canic to the United 
States at the age of si\, bringing 
with him tlic memory ol Zeppelins 
dioiling overhead at right 
Into the Air. Ikn gicw up to be 
<ome a U S citizen, went on to col 
Ugt, got his Jcgiee in engmcMing, 
and a comiiiissrun in tin Risirve 
Olliuis 'rraining (^Mps lb' ap 
plied for and vs as acccpU d in the Air 
Coips living school, survived the 
sUkxiI’s .ivtiagc of one crash l.uid 
ing inr cv( i\ ;5o luniis ol Might tram 
mg, and its 60 pit cent \v ish-oiit 
ratv, to win his wings “I was ccr 
taiiiK not in thr ‘Hoi l’ih»t’ late- 
gorv,” he said “ nie bombardment 
group spemh/ec^ m slow thinkers, 
and that’s ,hcie tin » pul me ” 
Duiing thf Air ('()rps' lean vears. 


July 

Reserve Officer Schnever built up a 
many-sided experience. He flew 
lumbering B-3 Keystone bombers, 
ferried the mails, worked as a co¬ 
pilot fur Northwest Airlines, served 
as aide m Panama to Bngadier- 
Ciencral Cieorge Brett, and courted 
and won the general’s 20-\cMr'olcl 
daughter, Doia. On inactive duty 
one \car, Ben ran a camp of 200 
truculent hovs “I learnt a lot about 
command that star,” he said “I 
learnt never to put out a rule that is 
unenforceable I learnt that it’s irn 
portant to get the staff on m\ side, 
and il vou earned then lo)alty, thev 
were (/ii vour side ” 

t 

Into Research. After 1^38, when 
Schnever won i U S Aimv com 
mission as i scciMid beuU n.ml, he 
headed like a '>clt-gUKkd ni’ssile 

into the heait of aviation restaieh 
and development In the scars lol 
lowing, he had a vaiitti careii 

which includtd vvoik .is a t< st pilot, 
graduate stiidv in mcchaniea] (ii 
g’iK( nng and missions dining 
the SkoikI Woild War chuflv as a 
B 17 f>ilot in the Pacil'u 

Alt( I tin v'ai, Sthiie.ti, then a 
eolonil vv IS mstalkd m the Ikn 
tigoii to help plan .1 vague new tk 
vilopmt III piogramme Month alt' 1 
mondi lu nnjved Liiiolitiiisivcb 

ahoiii the fiiiiges ol the chaos of the 
United States first moves into ims 
Slier V As carlv as 1^50 lie wms one 
of the vci\ few—and vnv unpopu¬ 
lar -an men who did not like the 
Air Force’s cherished B-'S2 Sehrie^cr 
arguetl ohstinateh foi a lighi“i, 



^ 1957. MISSILES TOMORROW'S WEAPONS 


faster bomber that could fire air-to- 
ground missiles. 

Schrievcr lost that battle But in¬ 
terest in missiles was picking up, 
and one reason was Schriever 
Everywhere he debated and dis¬ 
coursed upon the values and virtues 
of missiles, missiles, missiles with 
such fervour that, according to one 
scientist, “they thought Ben was in¬ 
sane.” 

In mid-1953 Colonel Schriever 
was one of the Research and Dc- 
•velopment officers who felt—and 
proclaimed insistently—that a full 
survey of future nuclear warhead 
design ought to be made so as to 
shrink the cumbersome new hvdro 

4 

gen bomb into an ICBM The 
H-bomb h.id a higher range of 
destruction than the A-bomb, the 
argument went, and the need for 
pinpoint accuraev was therefore 
I educed 

The theor) developed, s<»lutions 
suggested themselves and break¬ 
throughs followed. Earl) in 1954 the 
lat* great mathematician John von 
Neum inn and his associates came 
out with a technique for designing a 
lightwtighi- hydrogen device which 
would indeed fit into the nose cone 
of an ICBM. When propulsion and 
aerod) namics experts finally re¬ 
ported that an ICBM v/as ■>cicntifi 
cally and mechanically feasible, the 
project was pushed through the Na¬ 
tional Security Council. 

^Then the Air Force’s Air Re¬ 
search and Development Command 
locked for the right kind of missile- 


minded man to manage-develop an 
ICBM programme like a thousand- 
million-dollar corporation,. “Actu- 
.illy we didn’t appoint him—Benny 
was born for this job,” a Pentagon 
general said “There wasn’t another 
soul we knew who could handle it, 
so we just sort of nodded and said 
‘Okay now,’ and Benny walked in 
and took over ” The day he got the 
job, Brigadier-fjeneral Ben Schrie¬ 
ver was 43 V ears old 
Sleep Standing Up, Said one'ad¬ 
miring aide of Schriever’s subse¬ 
quent t6-hour days, “1 expect that 
first year he got more sleep standing 
up than lying down ” In the sum¬ 
mer of 1955 President Eisenhower 
lifted Ben SchrieveTs operation to 
top Defence Department priority 
Orders soon hummed round the 
Pentagon that any document jier- 
taining to it was to be pink-and red 
tabbed and delivered bv hand The 
Air Force, also, cut red tape 

The Family of Bird?. Thf 
United Slates is Ik King high not 
onlv on i>en Schiicvcr’s K'BM Init 
on all kinds of missilcrv The aimed 
forces will spend six thous.nul mil 
lion dollars on missiles next vt.ir-- 
about per cent more than last 
vear I'he work force of the missik 
family has increased recently to 
several hundred thousand, K'BM 
alone has shot up from 7,000 to 
7<',ooo in the p.isi year Missiles art 
becominga national effort 
The aim is to replace conventional 
weapons as they become obsolete 
The Air Force s Falcon missile is 

I 



THL KEiDLR’S DI0LS7 


f$il\ 


rcpUcing the unguulcd nxkct and 
the 5o-(.ahbre and 2<)-millimctrc 
gun The Nav\ vull (irdcr no more 
if>-inch guns. It has developed its 
missiles Teriiei, Sidewinder, Spar 
low and Regulus The Aim\ has 
missiles like Little John, Honest 
John, Dait and the aek ,tck Nike 
A)a\, plus the moie advanced Nike 
Hercules, which can earrv a nucleai 
WMrhead * 

Then theie are developing the Air 
Fe/i'ee’s slower “eiiiise” missile•», the 
Northrop Snark and perhaps the 
North American Navaho. m elTeet 
advanced unmanned aireiah ot 
5,000-niile lange which, unlike the 
KdlM, v.an he c'ontrolled hv then 
mechanism all the wav U the target 
The Air Foicc is also developing 
Rascal, a piomtsing supersonic air 
to-suriace missile, 1 hor, a 1,500 
mile ballistic missile, and Titan, a 
second design h»i an U'liM Ihc 
N.ivv his a co'-tlv but piomising pn» 
]ccr to develop I’(»l.iiis a 1,500 mill 
ballistic mi>sik winch can i ui\ .1 
niii.lt ir vvarhc itl thev have the « 011- 
icpt ot tiring It in event ot war trom 
nucltar submaimts, possiblv uncler- 
vvater, posted <»ll the co.ists of' 
enemv lands I hi Aims is develop 
mg a 1,500-mile missile ot its own 
c died Jupiter -t 

I’heoieticallv, highlv responsible 
U S scientists and militaiv olTuers 

*Ini\ 1() fotii . Ill 1 iiiiipt .ut mi\\ til 1)1 

armiJ with HonLiit Juhn M it ulor inj Nile 
mistitUs 

t \ m ijor siKiitifi iiih mil. in 1 soO-mili 
rmssiUs vi.is rtientlv iiinoui ti il I' is nmv 
thought that niiL will hi. i i 1> lor opti itumal 
use within a vi ai 



H t Si/ttiet'er l'\ If 

believe that man is ri idv to hre .in 
unmanned missile through space to 
the moon Roiket motors, guidanei 
svstems and .nr trami s needed foi 
such i shot tan .ilmost lx puked oil 
the shelf for issemblv ‘\\ t havi 
the know how to hit tlu moon 
novv5” Svhriever s.iss tlatlv ‘'Flit 
b.ilhstie missile piogiamnie li.is 
tsl.tbhshed the itsouiees ti> m<ut 
into sp.ue .Man is inquisitivi H. s 
going ki.ep pushing at the 
iionrie rs ” 

An Limnamutl earth t<» mooii inn 
sile would rake a vear or iM mon.hs 
to set up, some hudheaded seien- 
tists say I’he deterring factors, sav 
otheis. are that the scheme would 
cost about two thousand million tlol- 
l.irs and would have no immidute 
militarv value Comments IJcn 


I 
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THE MISSILES TOMORROWS H’E iPONS 


Schncver “Sc\eral detaclcs from 
now the important battles ma\ not 
be sea or air battles but space battles 
We should be spending a ctrtain 
fi action of our national resources to 
ensure that wc do not lag in obtain¬ 
ing space supremacy ” 

But even as his cold eves range tai 
into space, Ben Schriever, missile¬ 
man extraordinarv, keeps his feet on 


the earth His job is to find out how 
to mo\e an H bomb 5,500 miles 
fiom Point A to Point B in 20 
minutes bcfoic the Rinsians liiid out 
how to, .md ) pioduce the hard- 
w.ire that c.ui do it “The mission is 
to maintain tlie peace,” he sa\s 
“I’he ballistic missile' will inipiose 
ourcUtcrieiil cap.ibilit\ Plus will 
make am aggressiT think twice ” 



‘7/ A Vv Ri'credtion -” 

II K Mis Icituie III a stiangc town, a f unoiis unniisitv piolissor was 
left alone with only an elderh eater iker loi loinjianv until tr 1111 tunc “II 
you don’t mind a inodesr home,” the caict.iker sugg<“sted, ‘ I’d he fuoud 
to ha\e \ou wilt it my pliu ^'011 inii>ht like to set m\ pit tin cs 
Tluie was an eageine,s in the old \oitc Not knowing how to lelnsc, the 
professor a cepted I’ut -“P/c//ord” he thought He \isuali/td a plush 
toccrcil album, iittci hoodom 

The eaiciaker >uipiistd lum Tlu old m.iii, who e lined his |i\ing wnlh 
bent back, liioom and toil sliovel, laid out befoie th( siliool mm not 
funiU pot traits but photoyiaphs ol trees b’uin i womleilul ptiotogi iphs 
Tomposed lor beautv, deseloped with iai< skill \ willow trei m 1 sumn, 
an am lent oak bathed in the niayu <il sun,ei, 1 louf mioh it .1 line 
eint iiue*, siKi t bin he s 111 a tw inkling Ian \ el iiu e 

^^)ll do all this -\outsjlf^” e\».l limed the astonisheel ”U(st 
‘\es. It is ni) leeie ition ’ 1< i m I'h, 


/ 4 ^in [mu-iN’s 1 iviNe, Tieai Sauh Sn Mint m (>niinf, ('mada, ini', a 
dim \iew' ol the uranium boom Xskeel bow it w n afbeting his lube 
(^hiel Ste\(* BuzwmIi s iid “Two or thiee hundred \e'irs ago whin man 
e'onie to North Sheue ol Lake Supeiioi lit take ill tin lur iinl gi\t 
Indian strings ol be'ads Then 1 lew \tars kite* Ik cut dtivsii all I ig tees, 
buiKl limber iiiills Soon id big tree' gone he go awMV bew ve.irs later 
he Lome back, biiihl ptpi-i null <t F ,pinoli, eiit down all small iites 
* Nothing left on N nth Shore but rock Now b\ gosh, he come hiil> tor 
; rock ” St. M ri. Oiit,tri» l^ivh Stat 




BRtF7L urawlcd its name on the 
wattn\ famis) A west Ivmiul tiain 
chasing the sunset (i Mit oimtiD 'I he 
pupj9y’‘ tJiigue hung out to drv (Rn 

Roniiiic 111 Fht Lhn\tian Scutnt Monttoi) 

A kitten [lurring is if he tl swallowed 
a bagful of gi as el (M Wtsuntn A 
squad of ladies cnteied the lestauraiit 
m tea formation tR Bum) Thunder 

falling down a stairway in the sky 
(T Rost(ic) 

f/M/ Imptf^uon^ Htr mind is a 
dosed book, and what’s w'oisl, it 
comes in an lulully plain wripnet 
ijosipii tiitun) He ga\e hei the last 
fool measure of dtsoiion (lom iSisi) 
She always tells stones m the 
present \indu iliv( tlomiSisn She 
ga\( him a look that should have 
been in a seabbaid ot ruwiiij 
(lOsMps peddling their medilling 

((» K I'linji III) 

Piittii Sprinkle this magic mixtuie 
on your flowtrlKtls and nothing will 
grow at all, Itning you leisure lor 
many other things i/Wv UtmU i oiuIum) 
I ife IS I'ke a taxi—the incte'r keeps 
going whether you aie getting some 
where or just standing still {Tfu lUia 
Ci'ifc Journal) I'scry e'xecutise should 
sir back ?n<l meditate at some time 
du'^ing the <lay—and try not to snore 
(Dill \ iiif;h m) 


Piadical Ctac^i Professor to stu¬ 
dents “Class dismissed Please don’t 
bray as you walk out" (<nnptx •« Pranks) 

A husband complains “It’s terrible 
to grow t)ld alone—my wife hasn’t 
had a birthday tor foury ears” (BiiiHcKtrsi 
It was one of those nightclubs 
where they get away with muider and 
you face the charges (in a Suhheii) 

A te‘cn-ager says he ‘hould lx allowed 
to w'car his hair I’ke Elvis Presley— 
his fathti wears his like Yul Brynner 
(Bill Vaui,hin) You kiiviw a boy’s 

giow'ing up when he stops wanting to 
go o r with girls and wants to stay at 
home with them (suvi i iMurm' 

111 About Ei'c Moie diets begin in 
diiss shops than in elodots’ surgeiiis 
(Niw t isboi, 7.Kin) A woman’s idea 
ol kce'pmg a -.ecict is to lefuse to tell 
who told It to hci (r Riulmin) So fu 
seteiue his not w'orked out how a man 
(an tell what a woman is thinking by 
listening to what she’s saying (luUi 
.'•(<./) \ frivolous woman makes life 

sery iiiUiesting to a man while he’s 
se.irching foi a sensible one (Th» o/m 

Molor '\t) 

Omtribunons, givmq snutie uuil dati 
should he adelrtssnl to ‘ Pirtiues(|ue 
Speech Fehtor The Rcj(lt.i s Digest -s 
Btikelt-v Sejuare, London, W i Tavnienr 
at oui usual rates Rejo teei eontiibutions ' 
cannot bt acknowledged oi retuintd - 






Flowers, pride and neighbourliness arc the keynotes of 
the new crusade which is sweeping America 


How to Make 
Your City Beautiful 


*By Daniel Longwtll 


A MERicA IS on a beautification 
\ crusade 

The iinsighth scars and utili¬ 
tarian bleakness which in the past 
liave blighted U S towns and cities 
in the wake of in- 


and landscape-gardening businesses 
has doubled—to 750 million dollars 
annuallv. The biggest increase has 
been in industrial landscaping, 
whuh has tripled in foui \ears Bui 


dustrial expansum 
and the automo¬ 
bile are no longer 
accepted as the in- 
evitabk result of 
p’’ igrcss Indeed, 
all tcross the land 
millions (*f dollars 
arc being spent 
annually lo make 

the country trulv 
/ 

“A m f r 1 c a the 
Beautiful,” and 
foicmost among 
the movement’s 
supporters is mod¬ 
ern industry. 

• Since 1950 the 
ifdume of nursery 


I t^avfloH'tr border Unds thatm 



Cmdenud ftoni Watmnal Munutl'al Rrtirv^ 



THE RE IDER’S DIGEST 


H 

homcfjwncrs, too, arc plantingmore 
than ever before The sale of flower 
seeds and plants has increased at 
least 50 per cent since 1950, and the 
demand tor lawn seed has doubled 
Ciarden clubs are growing Ameri¬ 
ca’s National Council of State CJar- 
den Clubs now lists 385,000 mem¬ 
bers in 45 states and intensise beau¬ 
tification schemes are under wav m 

¥ 

mam U S cities 

One of the cities working hardest 
at Its bcautv programme is Tulsa, 
Oklahoma (pop 185,01)0), which, 
although It IS a growing industrial 
community, has already started call- 
mg Itself “America’s Most Heauti 
ful C^ili 

Located on the Arkansas Riser at 
the foot of the Osage hills, Tulsa en¬ 
joys a beautiful natural setting It is 
a \oung cits ^Oklahoma is a state 
will be just 50 years old in Noveni 
bet), and so has few lun down areas 
Its light industries aie fuelled by 
gas, hence there is no smoke to 
darken its clear lilue skies or b( 
grime Its modern buildings and tice- 
lincdstieets NotonK arc the streets 
washed down esers night bi»t gut¬ 
ters ate regularly scrubbed l>\ hand 

Entering Tulsa frv>m its attrac 
tivcly landscaped airport (main¬ 
tained by the cit\ jiark department), 
one cannot but be impressed with 
Its clean skyline cutting the horizon 
in the distance Soon you aie driv¬ 
ing past a city fire station decorated 
with flowers and shrubs, or you may 
pass the d*ivc-in addition to the 
Fourth National Bank Its plants arc 


. July 

a sight to behold at any season, but 
in the spring especially, when thou¬ 
sands come to view the bank's 
tulips In the residential district )ou 
diiye past well-kept lawns and 
gai dens and catch a glimpse of the 
Municipal Rose (Lirden, which 
rusarians say is one of the best in the 
United States. 

Tulsa IS an acknowledged ieadci 
in industrial landscape gardening A 
special Chamber of Commerce com¬ 
mittee not only gives aw.trds lor 
industricTl planting but seeks out in¬ 
coming businesses and urges land- 
sc iping and beautification 'J he loc.il 
Public ScrMcc Company has 
screened its 17 transfoimer stations 
with evergreens <')nc service station 
has hundreds of Floribunda rose¬ 
bushes (c.ich customer receives a 
hlocm), and a icstauiant spent 
35 i 5 ,o(.o last star on decorative plant¬ 
ing Utica Stjuan, a landscaped 
shojiping centit, won the first 
national award cvti given bv the 
Amcric in Association ol Nursery¬ 
men ^ to a U S shopjnng tcntic 

Most ol all, Tulsa is a cit\ of g.u 
dcneis who arc dctci mined to m ikc 
not onlv their o\»m stieets and 
Immcs hcautilul but every facet ot 
their cit\ as well Almost even gar- 
d n club h.is a cit\-beautification 
plan—the maintenance of a road¬ 
side park, for example, or the plant¬ 
ing of a local school playground 
The Garden Centre, focus of all gar¬ 
den activity, was behind the drive 

•This Aswcntion Rise The Rtsder’s Digest 
i national award in i95S for the 1 inds(.apki^ 
of Its mam oflicck m PleasanU die, New VorR 
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that last \ear got io,(k)o dogwood 
trees planted throughout the citv 

Tulsa IS proud of its handsome 
Garden Centre Purchased only two 
years ago, the Centre has 3,00') 
members and serves as the meeting 
place for the varied activities of 
some 14V) garden clubs 

The Centre’s spacious rooms arc 
b’is\ all day and man\ evenings 
with special lectures and exhibits, 
with meetings of men’s and wom¬ 
en’s garden clubs and their flower 
'shows In one month la«-t star 4,000 
people attended 12 meetings and 19 
flower shows at the Cxntrt 

Most Tulsans takt care of rhtii 
own g.irdens and flowers One oul- 
standing garden ’s that of (jcorge 
C'linningham, (leneial Attorney tor 
Shell Oil “fc,kvcn sears ago, his 
wife sa\s, “George didn’t know a 
dandelion from a spirca, an<l now 
look ’’ 

SiniL he h.IS been laising d..\ lilns 
for the national 1 lenicroc.dlis show 
Cunningham li.is a few luind/td oji 
hn halt-acie pKit, including sonic 
“guest plants’’ that giowers sent 
him last scar t(j matiiie tor tins 
sear’s exhibit He also has oser 200 
a/aleas m tiis gaiden, iiuliiding 13 
varieties Then arc . Camellia 
laponic.i and Chinese dogsvocKl as 
svell, and mountain laurel and holls 
All plants are neatl) labelled, a cus¬ 
tom many Tulsa gardeners follow 
in their /eal for horticultural ediu.i 
tion 

*The Show—the flower show, that 
is-J-has become the big thing in 


Tulsa The Men’s Rose Cluh'show 
and the gladiolus and dahlia shows 
alwass attract cit)-w’idc ,uttejTtion 

Why is Ti.lsa so garden con¬ 
scious^ The liiost logical explana 
tion, pci haps, is that youthful in¬ 
dustries ha\c been drawn to the city 
—avi.itioii an<l skills allied to oil 
The voung scientists and techni¬ 
cians who move there can usiialK 
afford a little moie land than the\ 
had hcfoie, a little better hoiis^x a 
hohh\ 

A young wife explains how .t gar¬ 
den club grows “W'c have these 
hig h ick gardens and no fences W’e 
are all planting, and some of us gel 
to l.ilking about our garden pioh- 
lems o\er «.ofTtc in llic p.jtio Some 
one suggests we start a garden cliih, 
si> we flo Wk* meet monthK at one 
another’s homes - -and tinalK ue get 
so num\ nitmlurs rh it wc i in 1 all 
get into one house Su we help sonu 
of the newcomers to iorm another 
iliib 

Hum clubs often with ga\ 
names like I lot ’ti' I lo[)c or 1*1 m ’n’ 
Pondt t -k lid to hecoim llu nm 1 us 
of ill i.i\it. dri\(’s in 'Tulsa, ind to 
assume ntighhourK diilits fir he 
\oiid gaidcning intcicsts Tulsa as 
a It silk, IS Mill of the most ncigli 
hoiirh towns in the i.oiintr\ And 
th it, in turn, is tlu source ot the 
spirit of a cit\ which pioudl) tlaims 
the title of “Ameiica’s Mo'll lie mti 
till ’ It IS a spirit, certainh, whkh 
an\ town or citv not already on the 
ticautiflcation bandwagon might 
well emulate 


I 
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J. \)Q lU lohn Wesley Noble 


E mory Nobii- belonged to .i lough but \nnishing 
bleed, the old lime tiinbci eruisci of the Pacific 
North-W est A square shouldered man just under six 
foot in his piime, he would go into tlie deep woods 
alone, axe in liind and pack on h u k to estimate the 
board fed in a stand of timber and Us potential 
vtmrth His keen ha/el e\es missed nothing —the tioul 
in Its shadow\ p<Jol, the tiaehsot i couiru .and the 
twinkle in them toda\ savs he eould still, al yfj, don 
hts eaulkcel boots .ind st* p oil a 11 iiisei s steaeK 2,112- 
paet mile 

Wilele n< ss lands he oiKt seouted h.t\( Ixeoiiie (he 
piosperenis laims ind towns of we skin \\ ishuigUui 
and Oreg ui, lumber lioni the lag log .aUs ht sealed 
on the (. olumlna Ri\tr helped to build homes and 
ehurehes aeross the vvoikl, e<*ttoiivtooel seedlings he 
planted .ikmg the Willameltc Riser were a part ot 







THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER I'VE MET 


the early efforts at reforestation in 
America’s West 

For me, his son, he set up the 
woodsman’s hard qualihcations of 
character spunk, initiative, stick- 
to-itivcness He despised the fraud 
and quitter, and he could spank 
harder than any father 1 knew 

Digging clams with him one 
evening when I was a youngstci 1 
left my mackinaw on a drift log in 
the tide flats “Very considerate of 
\ou—the log might of got cold out 
•there in the dark,’’ Father "grunted. 
The tide was running, night had 
fallen and the coat was now a long 
way out “WelP” he demanded 
“Do you think it’s going to come 
running to you?’’ 

“I’m scared,’’ I blurted 

“Nonsense, you’ll only get wet 
feet,’’ he said “If vou don't get the 
coat you’ll be over my knee and my 
hand will be applied to your south¬ 
ern exposure You’d better go ’’ 

Heart in mouth, I splashed out 
and retrieved the mackinaw It was 
ca' ’, as he knew it would be Ftai, 
he had learnt young, fades when \ou 
taec It rcsoliitcK 

Father h id gone int(» the woods 
a shy, slightly built farm bov witli 
only meagre sehcKihng -“In those 
deep woods,’’ he was to recall, “a 
young feller could lose himself Oi 
he could find himself It was up to 
him ’’ Out there in the* green soli¬ 
tudes Father haci found the re¬ 
sources inside himself He came 
bcy:k a man. 

in his time there were no roads 


where he went, nor even adequate 
niaps Near the corner of each 
w(K)dland section stood ^n axe- 
bla/ed tree inscribed with townsite, 
section and K.nge This was the 
“witness tree’’ from which the tim¬ 
ber cruisei took his direction, (’om- 
pass in hand he began his hike A 
mile—2,112 even paces—took him 
across one section; the same count 
brought him back. Up and back he 
tramped, calculating values in^his 
head Risers, fallen trees, wild 
animals or impenetrable brush 
might block the way occasionally, 
but he quickly returned to his line, 
keeping a true (ourse from his wit 
ness tiee 

That precept was co setve Father 
in everything he did “Find \our 
w'ltness tree, know when you’re 
headed, and walk a stiaighf pith ’’ 
he told his children ln\anabl\ he 
aclded, “You’ve got the sense Cmd 
gasegc'esi Use it’’ 

T’hc C^hiistma*- I \v is 12 lie gave 
me an .ixe “1 lus mav make a man 
of vou,’’ he said “It v'-on’t do the 
whole jol), but it m.iv help ’’ 1 If se 
Icctcd a chunk of fii .inel slucddtel 
It deftly into paper-thin kindling 
“(Choose straight gram \vo(<d,'' he* 
said, “.Mid make vour cuts clean ’ 

The n<\i lesson lame when 1 was 
splitting firew'^iod J swung the axe 
caielessly and biought it down on 
nu head I in.ide m\ \va\ t( the 
fioust, stie.iming blood Fathei's 
hfis tightened with exasperation, 
once he .s.iw I was not serioush hurt. 
“Now vou know that it .dso splits 

I 
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blockht.ids,” he said “If all vouj 
wits haven’t spilled out may he 
voii’ll use them next time” With 
that he dressed the wound and stiit 
me hack to m\ task 
This was the rough outer hark of 
the m..n, determined th.it his ehil- 
dicn he adequate toi life’s hulTcting. 
It wasn’t until I was growm up that 
I iceogni/cd the stremg, straight 
grain undeincath A glimpse ot it 
came when 1 lead a letter he had 
onec written to mv mothei 
He and two comp.inions hid 
been sent to eiuise timber on the 
Washington State coast A fisher 
m.in put them ashoic with provi¬ 
sions for three weeks Father car¬ 
ried ,i 50-pound sack ol fitnir, 50 
pounds of tinned food, .1 bottle of 
“medicinal” whiskv, .ind a light 
a\( The plan was to follow an ie\ 
river inland “It was a mean little 
stream,” he wiote “Sometimes we 
htd to w.idv up to oui ainifiits We 
elimhcd ovei fallen trets, boosting 
each othei and the [laiks” Isight 
hours of hud gtung biought tlKm 
to a iam[i site f»n .1 giavel bu, 
W'here they were beset In elouels ot 
inosqiiihxs We slislud hiu kk 
Iwirv Isiush to mak( a bed .ind 
<. Lirk d up, dunelud, in oin (.lothes 
r.\ motnmg oin faces w'eie r.iw' and 
oLii eves sw('llcn shut iioin mos 
e]uito bites It it weren’t tor the 
babies at home, I can tel! v<hi, I’d 
have left that leib to som(‘bodv slse ” 
Next morning they stiuv.k oil into 
the woods '^limbinc o\cr a mejssv 
log, Father tossed his axe ahead. 


and as he did so the log erumbled 
undei him and the axe deflected . 
from a bush and slashed his knee 
“I felt blood gush and was sick to 
mv stomaeh I could hobble back to 
camp and wait tor the othcis, but 
the leg might stiffen and the cruise 
woulef l)C delaye*J WT all needed 
the money I got up and went on 
W’hen I came to a fallen tree I had 
to take thv. leg in both hands and 
lift It ovei Loidy how it hint' That 
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night I draggexl myself into e.imp 
wet tired and sick but I leaint that^ 
trouble can’t bexit you if you don’t 

4 

let It scare you out ” 

Though ncvei dogmatic ally le*- 
ligious, F.ithcr h.id spiritu.il lean¬ 
ings that weie cxpicssed in .j love ot 
n.ituie .ind .1 feeling ol stewMrdship 
for her bounties In igoH he pauscxl 
on the blufls .it Oregon City to study 
wh't in that dav was a revolution 
aiv ide.i The paper mills weie set 
ting out cottonwood seedlings to le 
pl.iie till trees they h.id t.iken for 
v« ood pulp taews weie ele.inng 
ti lets with horse teams .ind tending 
the seedlings like fruil trees 
I ithi I S Slots n.ituie lebelled 
“d'heie’s .1 bi ttci wmv to elo this,’ 
he said, .md signed on as foreman 
He firexl the ileaiing gangs and 
rigged a loggeis’ steam donkey 
engine, which flipped out stiim’is 
easily I’hese he burnt for fu,.! 
Then he set out the seedlings in 
ne.it, wide rows and, bee.iuse he 
h.itcd waste, pl.mtcd potatoes be- 
twe'cii the rows—the first cash eie^p 
Aftei we foui children weie be^rn 



I /0J7 MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER I'VE MET 


'Mother urged Father to learn a pro- 
.fe^SIo^ “A mind that can compre¬ 
hend {"orcsts IS capable of bigger 
things,” she argued He listened, 
chewing his cigar It would be a 
struggle with a family to support, 
but at last he said he was equal to 
the challenge if she was Night aftei 
night he would drag home from 
work .ind dig in the 1 iw books until 
almost daw'n Then at the age of ^7 
he hopefulK hung out his sign 
Later he was elected a J P and 
had to wear .1 tie and high stiff col 
lai Hefoie Father one das came the 
town’s leading citizen, his brother- 
in-law, chaigcd with violating the 
speed law The famtl\ h id urged 
that Uncle Tom bt spared a couii 
ippearaiicc on such a pcU\ o(L net 
but to Father the l.iw was clear as 
a compass course, and his c<xle — 
the direct, undcviating wa\ of the 
woodsman—^was on trial 

He faced his kinsman sternly 
“Tom.” he said, “\ou know the 
p( naltv Make out your chccjiie foi 
the inaMmum fine ’ Uncle Tom 
liiialed, leads to do battle but a 
lool .tt Father chaii’ed his mnid 

I 1 

As heleftiourt heiemarked wrvls 
‘'Fhis ma>’s the iiinorruptibUst 
lelative anyone ev( i had m oll'i ( 
F'ather iiesei abandoned the ba«>u 
premises “(jet an eduention (hve 
an honest day’s work Save for a 
rainy day Conduct youiself vnth 
dignity ” Pei haps he was so ada 
mant about educ.ition because his 
hyificstcad bos hood bad afforded so 
liyde eh.ince for schooling He tol¬ 


erated no laziness, no truancy, no 
foolishness in class on the part of 
ms sisteis or me “Trouble at 
school will double the penalty at 
home,” he admonished me And it 
did, in an era when you cut your 
own switches You might f(K>l the 
teacher with a stick of brittle wtxid 
but I'athcr demanded limber hazel 
One scirls excursion was for him 
a Nentimcnlal pilgrimage A w'cek 
beloie (Christmas -<*arlifr if there 
WMs snow—we’d all tioop out,to 
hills covered with Douglas fir 
“Pick sour tree,” Father would 
sfiout but invanabls the one we 
childitn I hose was too small or not 
pcrfectlv shaped ('hristmas was a 
big (Kiasion, little trees m his 
«»pimon, didn’t measure up to it I le 
always cut one biggci than am we’d 
dare to hope for .mcl home w(’d go 
for the ritual of dccoi.iting 

Motlu 1 was ill the ('hristmas I 
W'ms nine We had got )ur big ti'c 
and w'( rt staiting home when 
ImiIu I suddtiilv turntd batk 'Li 
otii .iini/cuuni he cut anoihci toe 
- small, but cxqmsiU 'bVa 
Mothti's room, hi said "id v\t 
wiaildmvci lorgiLlhat hlllc tin A 
Itw months lain sht v'as di 1 1 
Fc'lhir never uit another lici 
( hiistm IS liad goni out ot his hie 
but ht iicv I burdmed us witi, 
his tioublcs, *-hcn or l.itii When 
the bank' failed in tlu Dcpnssion 
and wiped out his sayings, he 
simplv w'orked h.irdcr When he 
was ilcfeated foi r(‘-clcction as J P 
w't went to live bv the (^lackamas 
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River, where a few minutes with 
hook and line would produce a trout 
or salmon for dinner Each spring 
evening he came home from his law 
office early and, surrounded by his 
red hens, worked in the gaiden. He 
planted vegetables, and flowers— 
his dahlias won blue ribbons at the 
count) fair 

One dav a letter came from an old 
friend who was now mayor of the 
coastal town of Newport “We need 
help,” he wrote “Taxes haven’t 
been collected right in years and the 
town’s almost bankrupt Will you 
cornc^” Father took the job His 
salary was small and there was no 
monev when the time came for me 
to go to Lollegc But he had taught 
me to take careot mvself “Plot \our 
course,’’ he said, “and don t let any¬ 
thing turn you aside ’’ 

When I ijot niy degree he was 
theie to gnp m\ hand “You did it,” 
he said simply 

Aftei yve children liad giown up 
and gone away, I’.ithcr’s needs yvere 
few —1 plot for his garden, i radio 
so thjl he could he ir the baseball 
games, an oUl tai for occasional 
hunting trips His practice provided 
th< s(^, yvith tim< to sjiaie 

One day i had a phone call from 
hi*^ doctor Father’s valiant old heart 
had pumped for too many miles of 
wilderness, too many lughts of 
canipiiig out m the cold and ram, 
too many hours at the bedside of 
croiipy children As a plane took 
me nortl. that night 1 yvas heayy 
of heart, picturing a sick, tired 


and perhaps frightened old’ man* 
I found Father sitting up in his 
hospital bed, an unlighted cigar at 
hand. He’d been yarning with the 
man in the next bed about logging 
on the Columbia River, and the 
man was laughing Father nodded 
to me as if I were someone who’d 
just dropped in to listen 
When he’d finished he turned to 
me “Cyot right up to the pearly 
gates,” he chuckled, “but they’re 
husv there with mv old buddies 
'fhe (jatekeeper said, ‘Go on home 
- Oiegon’s as good a place for you 
as heaven ’ ” 

After he was discharged from the 
hospital the doctor told him to close 
his law office Father closed the 
d{K)rs but left a note saying he was 
available .it home He refused to 
give uj) his garden “M.in’s got to 
scf things grow,” he growled 
A few' months later he went deer 
hunting in tlic mountains I was 
shocked when 1 Ic.irnt of it but the 
<loctor sai.l, “It could beg<K)d medi¬ 
cine At .11 V i.itc it’s the only kind 
ih.it \v(*odsm.m fatlicr ot yours 
w.nits ” Fathei stayed out thice 
weeks, hunting .i little, eating his 
own camfi l.irt, enjoying life as it 
h.icl been when ho was young 
F ithei nevci .icc]Lnre(l much 
worldly wealth oi travelled far by 
global measurements But out there 
in the deep woods he found the old- 
tune timber cruiser’s key to content- 
nunt—the power to look up the 
trail without fear, and to look b.'.vk 
withcjut regrets 






B) Wilfred Funk 

fc^crc arc zo French words or phrases in common use m the I',nglish-sp<akint? 
world First write dow'ti dchnjttons ot thosi you think you know Ihtn tick 
the word or phrase you believe is tmarest in meamns^ to the kev word Anvveis 
arc on the next page 


(1) chchd (klC' sha )—.\ wit B tiife 
phrase (' iiritation D trickiness 

(2) chic ('shek)—1 inipudcni B tinv 
cleverly stylish 1) shaip 

f‘^) pique (pCk)- rtsentment B go 
sip C good humour 1) defeat 

(4) cuisine (kwi /en')— \ tlatterv B 
etiquette C dressmaking I) style of 

CO. >king 

(5) carte blanche frarr hlahrsh ) ' 

ieat B iiniestricted luthority ( »lo- 

queme 1) stnetness 

(f‘ nai^e {'naii ev'V-\ unsophisru ud 
B imusing ( youthful 0 iUmi 

( 7 ) rendezvous (nhn ila\ voi.i v pi 
I kU B ni-iglibourhood ( i 
by appoiiiiinent 1) .vandeiinc 

(B) ennui ton' .Li/iiuss B 

wotl<ll\ w'sdom C del.ty 1) horciloin 

(9; tiu inee (nu ahns') - \ w ml- B 
shade of diflerence C weakness D 
humility 

(10) distingu^ fdis ting' ga\'- \ enii 
cal discrimination B sarcastic C 
hateful D distinguished as in niannti 


(11) en rapport (ahn ta piwi'> -A in 
haipionioui igriemcnt B confused 
C noisy D ilosi hy 

(12; amour (ah moi r';— \ sltenglh B 
exeitcJiiLPt ( love lint D Ik. Mitv 

(1.1) faux pas (fo pih) -\ hnach of 
good manne'is h ue ( tiu 1) Jown 

(14 dossier (dos I i)- \ gentle lies'. 
B eouitcsv 1 st\U n 1 1)11(11 ion ol 
pipcis lelaimg * » i pittKuiu suh)«.it 

(IJi) vis-a-vis (vt. /ih M ) \ sbiip ot 

.1 dll B iipMiU .ioMn < tu n»lo( 

I) lOlltUSllI 

(10) piquant ipt I ini, \ in(,ii''‘iti\e 
B Uiteiiv'ing iild Mniuljt'i g ( n< 
pudent n ‘ mil Imdiiii’, 

(17) ctitvnte ^ thn t.hnti ^ pl.t. B 

unde''' Hiding ( dinO'million () 
end 

(KS) potpourri (po {)oo if r 'i mm'K 
B Liown ( Ik ig I) dcsscif 

(IM; savoir-fai'e (si vwahi' »itc') \ 
hope, h siitpyfh ( m n < rise D 
nadiniss in piopti and gneioos ictie i« 

(20) entree (ihn tra)-- ' hajipmcss B 
tillin' ( right to enter D Impt 

5^ 
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IT PAYS TO INCRFASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


who liK)ks dutwtue fhf/mg//er^ “to 
honour 

^lljen rapport—A LitcralK, »n hai- 

moniuus mrccnicnt, in s\inpathttic 
iihtion, IS, to Hj (h rapport with one’s 
ncighh >ut 


(1) cliche—B \ tnti pht isi hukntxul 
or sttrcot\pccl expression, .is, t cLJjt 
about the weatho C ticUt ‘to sttuo- 


(2j chic—C ( ItvctK stxlish IS, aiA. hit 

(3) pique—\ K feeling ot tLSfninunt, 

csptn ill\ frotii wounded piidt is, h iish 
wolds said in a IM ot p/i/iu “to 

stint? oi juicl ’’ 

(4) euisme I'* St\le ol lodlitie* in, 
Italim lunnh 

(S; carte blamhe* - B 1'inesti u ti J mi- 

thoilt/, is, It, II .MlSS'tl ih//' 

hlaruh (iji'iidK, ‘\ hiti i ltd , in 
authoii'ilioti iiiMul in blinl illnw i> 
ifipiinttln iit'hi to liil 1 " n\ » ind m 
be pie isvs ) 

(rti naive ' 1 n ' phistu 'tii', 'ivii n- 

OUS 'tllc'S, IS, t h, '< I>i t I'l 

in rencle/xoits ( \.iti"p.i n,, ,,m. 
1 ' I •* ' * I j ‘ 1* I >• *Si' i", t * 

lit ine,i. I ' M 

ennui 1) Iwm i Lim >1 \i i mi 

ntss ineldissiii li<fon, . ,n si'tw i lioni 
t/'« a 

nu mre -B A shade ot tliilinnec 
dclinte grill it on, suhtli rhii.th i '4 
colon*- 

(10) distingii6—P [)is* m;uisht d, is ii 
auinne*-, oi '•ujKiioi Ik iiirig is, on< 


(12) amour—("' ‘V love atfair, intrigue 
IS, to have in uwim \monr, “love " 

(13' frtux pas- \ \ breirh of good 

imnnets oi coneluct, as, t shocking 
(.;//> /)/.t (IileriMv ‘filsc step”) 

I 111 dossier —D \ collectUMi oi pqvets, 
niemoiaiidi, tloeiiments lelating to a 
piit'iulii subject, \s, the doisi^r on a 
k<nl rise Dhwi'f “liw\ei s brit^’’ 

(IS) vis-a-vis---( 1 Kt lo flic, as, tiain 
rompinions sittmi^ n^-u »7f 

(Kti piquint B Inttiest'nc mtl stiinu 
lu'nu, ehai’iitnuK liviK, ■'giecibb 
I h lilt aging, IS i pi'P’.fit peisonilitv 

J/ entente B \n iindt*si <nd'rig, es 
I*ei 1 li\ litlwei 1 govLinij'tf'is, IS, the 
I l'eiv'e*p Bitten ukI 

I I in< ( 

fl3', potpouin ' ‘ nu.ilcv n<ixtim , 

IS, I /I' ,t ! 'h < it I>kl IMUnU lull itf'd’l , 

(l‘l) sivoir-faite 1) 1 itii I’K, ‘ to ktio v 
h*)w 1 I It t ' flmc' t^adiness in pfoptr 
ind I'luims ^lllon^ is i diploniit 

t nil'll S Iti' I l"- t i'O't 11 t‘ 

i2i)' entree -t Uighi to cntei, is, e»*tet 
into matt clicks 

1 'otaPidarv Ka/ings 

211 lM(i,trtcr fJcccUeni 

IS ipioireet good 

IS 12 correct f(^ir 




FIRE 

at Malibu! 

riic lnur-clj\ bdttk* to 
M'kduc till* vorst 
briKsh tiro ly 
(’iihlornia’s history 

By Andtew Hamilton 

Condtmed fm 


IIR'SIMV'- 1)\^ W.is I'.il <- 

oven hot in l.os Aiimks 

Riiii ti.ul li,iiul\ (liinpMuii 

ihi I'mx-Iko i.iilli siin I spnnr 1 oi 
wuks a lii.o'o 'iin piiJ'cJ i 
alitK ^ into tl I S''\ \v)ii!< lmisIv 

(Usiil iouMul '-!it(\( 

imnn liMi n, m .iiul m { u icr.i 
1 111 liilK ill ii uiili till I ■{ , i»' I'l 
k‘1ni iMlIi .tsinoiis ‘.fiiuiii 
t^KAv np to Hi 1(C1 tall, vvtic js J.< 
.IS '4l■Ilp(m^]l. . 111(1 .ilniosi I' . \ 

pl(JSl\C 

At 3 (} .1 tn the iiLVl <'.i\ tli(* 

tiltjilioiii 1 1 Kntn klinpii, stotk\ 
4 ^'\t.ir old L<js An^elu ('oiinlv 
I'lri ('hicf, i.ingominousK “Wf'vi 
got .1 good one going ,ir M.ilihu,” 

rhi Deuift f'oyt C? 





rne re.^ider’s digesi 


said Owen Couey, dispatcher on 
dut\ “Three icports—an airline 
pilot, a Forest Service look-out on 
Mendenhall Peak, d man at Zuma 
Beach ” 

Klmgci dressed quickly—woollen 
shirt, dungarees, heavy boots and 
, canvas “turnout” coat Soon he and 
driver Harrv Mueneh were making 
a sircn-scrcaming, red-light run 
across Los Angeles towards the 
Zuma file station on the seaward 
slopV of the Santa Monica Moun¬ 
tains At U S Highway loi they 
could sec a cherry-red glow' in the 
star-glittery night 

“This one’s going to singe our 
whiskcis,” Klinger said 

No other metropolitan area in the 
World lives as dangcroush close to 
fierv holoi.iust as dcK’s Los Angeles 
The rhrt.it grows more menacing 
eai h sear as ranchers, film stars, tc 
tired folk and smog-shunu< rs build 
homes on chaparril K.vcrcd slripts 
and in wooded can\('ns 

Klinijtt knew tlu n iturc of his 
advcisaiv .ind lie knew wheie and 
how h< was going to light it M.ilibii 
IS a crustal irea .it die W'tstern edge 
)t Lr‘s \ngcles ('ount\ about 20 
null s long and five miles wide, with 
tanvou'- tunning down through it 
from tlie vS.inti Monica Mount.nns 
to the blue Pacific 1 he fiist tongue 
of fiamc had flickered up in Newton 
Canyon, an oflshfwit of Zuma No¬ 
body knows how it started Perhaps 
a cigarette carelcsslv tossed into pop¬ 
corn dry chaj.arral thicket, or sparks 
fiom a car exhaust Maybe even 


the murderous work of n Bfebug. 

At the first alarm, Jack Dooley 
and Wes Van Eaton rolled out of 
the Zuma station in their big red 
pumper truck and headed for the 
residential sections of Zuma Canyon 
and Malibu Park. Seven other 600- 
gallon tank wagon pumpers, two 
camp crews ancl a bulldo/.er fol¬ 
lowed t'aptain Fred Van S)oc 
drove one of the six light patrol 
pick-up trucks 

“A gale that hit 60 miles an hour 
in gusts .was blowing that morn- . 
mg,” s.iid Van Svoc “It fanned the 
flames so fierccK we didn’t dare 
stop We laeed up and down roads 
with sirens at full blast—trying to 
.iwakcn people Some claim they 
didn’t he.ir us above the howl of 
the wind ” 

The wind sent crackling surges of 
icd 'lame down the eanvons and 
ovei the ridges like hot lava Sparks 
as large as a man’s hand lockcted 
along hnri/ont.illv Flvmg fire 
sni ished into attic vents, melted 
window sciccns, sneaked under 
doors Mauv owners said their 
houses “exploded “ 

Out of control the fire raged 
down Zuma Canvon, jumped south 
a..! OSS U S Highw.iy ioia, and 
s[v edilv gutted homes on the beach 
It tr.ivelled five miles in about 40 
minutes and in many places was 
halted on the south only by the Pa¬ 
cific The fire struck some houses, 
spared others On Broad Beach 
Road, a capricious wind shift save^*^! 
the home of M(iM producer Arthur 
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Freed rtnd his $150,000 orchid col¬ 
lection. Next door, the home of his 
brother Hugo went up like a torch 
John Hall, a carpenter, was trapped 
by flames that surrounded his house 
He knelt in the drive and pra)ed 
The fire swept over and round him, 
and left him untouched 

Bv dawn, 35 firc-cngine teams 
were on the job and 25 more were 
on the way All that first dav, Wed¬ 
nesday, Klinger and assistant chiefs 
Roland Pcrccv and Ilarvcv A rule r 
son shuttled pumpers, crews and 
bulldozers to the fire lines 
As people fled their homes, the\ 
clutched furs, jewellery, sliare certi¬ 
ficates, treasured books and paint¬ 
ings, pets (.)nc couple rescued a 
parakeet that knew onlv one phrase 
“(kt me out of this damned fiic- 
tiap P’ 

That first It ruble dav the fine 
swept over 16,400 acres 

As a blood-red sun rose in smoky 
skies on Thursdav, the wind still 
blustered with gilt (oice across the 
mo< ntains Klinger and Amltrson 
surveved the batrlefii Id b\ bclicop 
ter T’hcv could see five he.ids ot 
fire chevviiifr east and west Irom the 
burnt atca—piifted h\ the wind and 
spread by scampering rabjnts with 
fur ablaze They knew thc\ were in 
for at least another dav of it 

A brush file has been called 
“nature’s most insane monster ’ It 
moves faster than a deer can run, 
jumps w'lth blow-lamp suddenness, 
rai^^s down canyons and right- 
an'fles uj) sk'pes Sometimes it /ips 
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through drv grass along rhe ground, 
then rtveiscs direction and sweeps 
through the ch.iparral’s crciwn eight 
to 20 feet highet 

Ve*teran fuel n said the Malibu 
conflagration W'js the hottest they’d 
ever cxpeiiencc'd Hoses were 
charred through One fire lighter’s 
car, tiapjied bv a w'hiplash ot flame 
in Fscondido ('.inyon, meltc'd into a 
shapeless mass 

The usual bnish-fiie technicjues 
didn’t always work Oftc'n counttr- 
fiics could not be employed elTect- 
ivelv because of the many homes 

J j 

scattered through ihc brush It was 
dillkult tt) hit flaming targets with 
“drenches” tioni ciopdusring 
j)lane*s because wind swirls siattercd 
the boias-anel water rnixtiin lUill- 
clo/eis SIX abrc'asl plotighrd firc- 
buaks through the brush, but 
flames leapt 1 ooo feel at a time 

Most men living in the dangei 
atca staved and fought for their 
homes with gaidiu ho*.< s, sliovcls, 
huikds ol Sind Witl' flimrs ,los 
ing in, rtliicil t-ltrk I'dw.ird Stew¬ 
art w.is urged to leave his niodist 
home “Not going,” he s.iid sluh 
hornlv Cioi no insurinii, no 
rnoru \ to rrhuihl It this hi'usi 
goes I go with It ” He saved it 

Mrs Nan Pifirsen, asked whii< 
her 75-vcai old hushand w.js, re¬ 
plied, “Win, he’s out on the fire 
line Where else would a man he at 
a time like rhi^^' 

A; 5 27 p m the second day, the 
(Iispatchfr phoned Klingtr “New 
fire rejKirtcd in the Hume tract ” 
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This second hla/c, seven miles east 
ol the Newton fire, ihrcatencJ a 
U S Arm) NIKE rocket site, as 
well as the homes ot Hollywood 
stars and a Franciscan monastery 

To fi^ht the Hume fire, Klinger 
I Hilled out 25 pieces of ec]uipmcnt 
and asked for 90 volunteers among 
ofi diiU firemen, 200 lespemded 
Man) of the men could have 
checked in tor hospital lieaiment 
and gone home lint thev weru back 
foi moic 

Home-owneis and evacuees also 
drew upon reserve sticngth and 
courage Rogei lieck, Los Angeles 
Minor News reportei W'ho w'as cm 
rht file Itom the beginning, said, 
“People aie at their nest when 
things look W'orst Ciiivs vvlio’d cut 
\our thioat in a business deal came 
thiough like champions Dames 
who'd have a fit ovci anothii duss 
like theirs at a pieniieu w'rapjitd 
their minks round shivering kids ” 

'I heu wtie exceptions One 
husl \ man m hiseailv V’ ** h id h\s- 
teiici I’ait rust door i slim, pon\ 

I nlv.d i.|-\tai old girl lem.lined as 
e ilm a", if atleiding a high school 
d iMcc W ith a garden hose, she wet 
th( loot of her paieiUs’ home and 
spiinkled hei palomino horse 
When the heat grew unheiMhlt, 
she talked soothinglv to the animal, 
iiKHinted and galloped avvxu 

The file perfoinieel manv odd 
ejiiiiks Sonietiine’s heat ex[)loded 
rocks with shi.tpneI'likr bursts eii 
loosened Lienildcis th.it rolled down 
slopes to endangci firemen helow' 
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The flames winch destroyed one 
home baked .1 ham in the rcfrigcra-* 
tor to a delicious turn 

Bleaiv-t)cd and exhausted, two 
firemen peered through the smoke 
“ITl swear 1 saw a couple of cam 
els,” one said “Naw—they couldn’t 
be (unieh^" 

But they w'ere Rancher Fred 
Roberts had turned loose his e.itlle, 
horses, hutfalo—and cg^rnels—hop 
ing they’d make dieir wav to safetv 

At the end of the second dav, the 
Newton fire had destroved 25,000 
acies, the Hume fire 1,200 Klinger 
and his men found no comfort in 
the W'e.ither forecast continued 
wind, high tempeiaiurcs, low hu- 
miditv Asked W'hen he thought the* 
flames would cease, Klinger refilled 
wciiiK, “When thcie’' nothing 
iiK'ie to bum ” 

liefore ilavvii on b’ndav ,1 spot fire 
broke out in Srone (\invon, an ex 
elusive residemtial distiict 15 miles 
east of Malibu This was outside 
Klinger’s jiiiisdiction, but it robbed 
him of K>er\e ee|in[)mont, so he 
oached out fiithci for pumpers 
- to Fauimi,is, 125 miles south, , nd 
t«) Sin J.uis Obisfio, 150 rules 
north Before the dav ended, 1 
lire engine teams, 27 bulldo/ejs, 25 
piioil flick Lifis, 2,f camj) crews and 
I, boo men were on the fire lines at 
Malibu “The grcitc'st peacetime 
concentration of fire-fighting ap- 
p'rains ever assembled,” Klinger 
called It 

Behind the lines the Red Cr|*lss, 
the Salv.ition Arm\ and the Soetetv 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals were on the joh—operating 
first-aid stations, ladling hot ftnid, 
finding beds for evacuees, caring for 
stray animals 

Klinger worried about the safet) 
and well'being of his men—but 
drove himself without rest or proper 
food To keep going he resorted to 
an old fireman’s trick he gulped 
cjiiaits of milk, munched a]ipits and 
oranges to avoid dehydration 
At 10 tjo a m on Fiida>, Klinger 
• received word of a fourth fiic—at 
Lake Sherwood, north-west of the 
Nt wton blaze It c\})lodcd with tor- 
iiailo-hkc speed md destrnetivi ness 
Mrs jack Jones, wife of an airline 
pilot, was talking on the plu-ne K/ 
her husband in C'hicago th.it motn- 
ing “Fvervthing’s fine here,” she 
assured him A tew minutes attei 
she'd hung up, wind-whipped 
flames enveloped their home .md she 
w.is fleeing \Mth the childrc'ii 
The Sherwood fire raied south to 
wards the e'rest t>f the Sinta Monica 
^ ount.iins, and later joined the 
Niv'onfjie All roads into th( M.ili- 
hu ire.i w'eie blocked to cunous 
sighls'^'crs “This one is tor fiiolts 
sionals onlv,” Khngei dedaied 
()n SaturikiN the wind h id .ibalt'fl 
enough for the firemen to aiiehor 
their hues round tha thiec m ijoi 
bla/es Suddenlv, like the buttle 
silence that follows a s\mphon\ or- 
ehestra’s clashing finale, thv. hres be 
gan to shrivel back Ci'ol air from 
tK Pacific flowed up the lanvons 
Here and theic in the .ish-wlntem d 
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landscape “hot spots” glowed, but 
firebreaks now fenced them in 
At 10 p m that night .Klingei 
called togethci leprcscntativcs of all 
eo-opcrating fi. j-fighter units .it the 
Webster Sehool in Malibu C.m\on 
licardcil, gaunt and soot-stamed, 
he oltieiallv deelaicd the fires “eon- * 
tamed ” Foiii el.i\s of fiery furv 
weie at .m end 

Klinger’s teport stated that the 
Malibu fires h.ul burnt Uo scjuarc 
miles, eksUt'veei Hy homes and efone 
a |Totential ot loo million dcll.us’ 
damage Together, tliey w<ie the 
most leTrihlc hiush fire m ('.ilifor- 
nia's history but 2,000 Ii(»mes, 
stoicN of randies and 7,500 people 
h.id been [iiotecfed 

Although tlieic weie mon ill in 
1,000 tre.ited (.ises of burns and 
otlu I iiijuiK s, onl\ one pcison dicii 
in the fne itstjf lie was I i ink 
Diekove r, an i helioiiks tedmu 1111 
On tlie first monnng he sent his 
l.mnlv t(j s.ifit\ niieiulmg to Id 
low wh« n he h.id i oliet l« d sonu fn 1 
soii.ii bdoimiiuj‘ In die blmdiii'j 
smoke Ins e ir jiin lied o\< i .m > rn 
b.inknient I iipjHd insidi with .1 
broke ri li i». hi w.is Inn nt to di ii'i 
( o'lta"' I** I I out igioiis iliiii , 
aiid Kimg* I iiid his me n v t 'o < 
anijue lot il' olheis .it \1 .hhii < >i.e 
^henll s elepiitv snmnieil it up 
“'1 hose gm stood *iglumg firr in 
pl.iets noboilv in his indil niinii 
Would li.iee stiviel \ nuieh bingti 
eluink of Los Angeles ( ounty 
w'ould have gone up m ll.lines it it 
li.uln’t been lot ibern ” 



A new hobby lies 
your tecir- in the sands ol all 
ihc ocean shores art 
“jewels of the sea” 
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by Donald and Lom\e Veattie 

W irni\irR\ iiuLthe found, not only m the seven seas 
breathing seas cast but in ponds, rivers and meadows 
up on the beaches of the 'I’hey pass fiom hand to hand, from 
world new treasure ior one country to another, as merchan- 
those who come seeking disc or barter between scientists, 
It Shells, pn/cd by man amateur collectors and museums, 
from prehistoric times. Their variety, in shape and tint 
are now a global hobby On all the and sizx, is dazzling. A shell may 
shores of oceans, collectors by the look like a petal frozen m stone, or 
lens of thousands are searching the like an car, an egg, a screw, a hut- 
strand, or diedging the tidal mud terfly, a turban, the paw of a lion, 
or diving into tropical waters for the comb of Venus or the wing of 
the living animals that offer in most an angel Every one once housed a 
perfect state these jewels of the sea. living creature—a mollusc, to which 
There are s^me 100,000 species to be clan belong the snail and the oyst^. 
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‘ The 'molluscs, one of nature’s 
bldest and most successful experi¬ 
ments in animal structure, are spine¬ 
less. But whereas the internal skele¬ 
ton of an animal with a backbone is 
grim and unsightly when at last ex¬ 
posed, these external skeletons—the 
shells of molluscs—keep their »-ol- 
our and lustre after death, each a 
little monument to the passing 
beauty of life 

Just as our fingernails are pro¬ 
ducts of our flesh, the shell is a lime- 
•ttone-likc deposit of the animal liv¬ 
ing inside, secreted by the mollusc’s 
mantle, the ruflly fold \ou see on a 
snail as it “cfimes out ol its house ” 
The glands of the m.intle regulate 
the rate of growth, the form and 
colour and patlein of the shell 

The outermost laser ol a sheli is a 
horns skin The middle layer is the 
thickt'st —so thick in some of the 
giant clams of Zamboanga in the 
PhilipfJines that each clam mas 
weigh a hiindicdsvt ight or moie 
The inneimost laser is thin and has 
a } -'reelain sheen This h< art of the 
shell m IS gleam wnh a pearls liistrt, 
glow with a delK.itc earlobe pink, 
lU shimme* with pcieotk greens 
and blues, as in the abalonc, prule 
of the California coast,, and the 
peail mussel from the mountain 
streams of Scotland and Wales 
From this layer comes the mother 
of-pcarl used in buttons, jewellers 
oi inlay Here the true pearl is 
forrned when some irritating siib- 
staiiec gets into the shell and is 
seiicd off by the animal. 


At a glana* you can usualls clas 
sifv a shell as one-salve or two- 
salve. Bis’alves, such as oysters, 
elams, mussels and s(allops, consist 
of two halves . onneeted by a hinge 
of ligament The univalves tend to 
form a continuous spiral, these are 
the sea and land snails The sjnial 
mas be drawn out into a spindle in 
the distaff shills, flattened in the 
lone shells, hidden within the cow 
ncs -yet it is alwass prisent No 
where is this spiral more lo\cl\ than 
in the eh.imbered nautilus, where ii 
grows into a flawless logarithmic 
curve where the width of the tin ns 
iiiciea'-cs at a fiv’d>'iatio to then 
length 

'Fhe molliisi is n< t a simple oi 
iinficling ireaturc Within its ar 
mour the soft boily has heait, stom¬ 
ach (it sorts, Inir, kidneys Sea mol- 
luses breathe tfiioiigh gills, .ind li 
this li\L deep in the mud the\ send 
up a long •'iplmn lo rt ich clean 
vv it» 1 Mollusc otfin li i\t tl< ill III 
scns».s Sonu li ue i Oiiij'oiiiiil t\t'., 
likt rhost ol an insid, tins mas 
base a k<tni; m .isi tif simll than 
ours riw s( I'st ot toiK h r w’lh 
us, IS .listnbiiUd .'ll o\( I llu llish 
but IS ispciiailv strong jii tin soft 
mouth puts, the folds of ihc 
mantle, and in the “toot 

1 his foot is the hasie p irr of the 
snail that \oii ‘f'e when it is well c\ 
tended from the shell Csmg the 
muselcs of the foot, the sn.iil undu¬ 
lates .ilong in a sort ejf thumb and- 
Jist progress Scallops, by opening 
and shutting then bivaUc's i ipidly. 
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bite llicir way forward, discharging 
water behind them through their 
siphons in a sort of jet propulsion 
In this fashion the British giant scal¬ 
lop moves Its six-inch bulk in swift 
zig-zags And the fighting eonch of 
Florida jumps, lumbeis, topples and 
rolls When captured, it may escape 
by using gravity to help propel its 
toj)-hcav\ house down the slope of 
the btath back to the sea 

As the loser of shells wanders 
along the shoie, salt wind in his face 
and Ins eyes conning the sand, he 
will leain that the sca-iipencd loot 
tossed .It his feet bv the breakeis is 

j 

different evers da\ Finds will be 
richest at low tide or .ifter a storm 
that has wrenched up the wrack of 
the bottoms and washed it high 
And at the watei line are li\ing 
creatures like the razoi clams, so 
sensitive to \our step that they will 
bury themsches out of sight at your 
coming, on w’arm summei nights 
along the Faigli^h South Coast mys¬ 
terious points of light in the rock 
pools will guide vou to the lumin¬ 
ous puldock 

Without dissecting these Ining 
cre itu'cs \ou will not know “the 
he shell fiorn the she-shell ” Yet 
moIlusLS ha\e a sex life, and it is 
easust to iindcistand its oddities if 
we think of flowers, for floweis, too, 
are commonh male and female at 
the same time Some flowers are 
wind fxillinatcd in chancv, extrav.a- 
gant fertilitv, other, arc economic¬ 
ally self-f rtilized Again, flowers 
mav be at one stage all male, or all 
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female, or double-sexed. Molluscs 
may use any of these curious ar 
langements Thus oysters never 
meet their mates and many a snail 
IS twO'Sexed 

The small fry get all varieties of 
maternal care or neglect, from being 
set adrift in the waters, helpless as 
frogs’ eggs, to being earned in a 
pouch, kangaroo-fashion Some 
come ne.itly packaged in egg cases, 
from which they may emerge either 
complete, as tiny replicas of their 
parents, or in a frce-swimming lar- 
v.il stage, like tadpoles 

'\'ou mav think that you have 
found a living mollusc when vou 
sec a shell moving rapidly acioss the 
sand, only to turn it over and dis- 
ci>ser that a hermit crab has taken 
up residence there If it is indeed a 
live mollusc newly tossed up by the 
tide, or if hv dredging, you have 
found one which you wish to keep, 
you will want to clean it This is 
best done by boiling it and delicately 
withdrawing the fleshy parts within 
Tiny shells become cli ,in enough by 
diving in the hot sun Some people 
wash or lighdy od their specimms 
to make th^m glossy 

Shells have h.id value since our 
earliest knowledge of humanity As 
1 medium of exchange, even in pre 
histone times, they travelled far 
across the world In the graves of 
Cromagnon man, who lived some 
10,000 ye.irs ago in western Europe, 
h.ive been found red helmet shells 
native to the tropical seas of f*he 
Orient In wilderness America, too, 
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shells were currency. On the coasts 
the Red Indians had “mints” where 
shells were sorted, cleaned and pol¬ 
ished, and then strung on thongs of 
hide. With this wampum they 
traded far and wide The little yel¬ 
low “monc^ cowrie” spread from 
Its tropical home waters over many 
lands as a soit of coinage, through 
hundreds of yt^ars 
Certain shells are so beautiful and 
rare that they arc used like jewels 
for adornment, thus the golden 
(»wric of the Fiji Islands is worn 
only by the chieftains Other shells 
are so coarse and common we crush 
them u[) to surface roads or make 
mortar On one little shell built 
the wealth of the aneitnt Photni- 
cian cit\ of ’^Fvie For tlie snail that 
lues within it exudes a fluid from 
which the Tviiaiis produced a dye 
rangingfnmi rose to deep Molet So 
pii7cd WMs this <l\c lh.it It crcMlcd 
a mights lomracrct and became a 
ni.uk of disiiiiclion (hiK sen.iuus 
(jf Rome vs ere jicnnittcel to wcai 
tog IS with this purjiK* border 
'I he western I’acilic is the iiehest 
of all source's ol sliell tieasurc, fion 
southern J.ipan in the north to Aiu 
tt.ilia’s C^rc.it Hairie r Reef, from the 
Maiejuesas to the Mal.iv licninsul.i 
In a fine collection there will hr 
shells from Cuba, too, and Iceland, 
the Red Sea, Panama, Tasmani.i 
and the Indian Ocean 
O le ol the world’s most remark- 


.ihle eolleetions of cowrie shells, 
with moic than ^jjOoo speeimems 
from 50 different localities, has been 
m.ide by a soldu't, Coloiul* H ] 
Crilliths of V lie', 1 lcrtioidshiT«., 
while on service ovcrsc.is Hut if is 
not nccessan to travel the world 
ovei to amass a hand'-omt collec¬ 
tion One of the hist 1 eve*r s.iw he 
longed to a man who spcciah/iel in 
the shells of the beaches nevii his 
home, and bartered these for others 
The richest shelling ground lin 
Britain is at the north end of the 
isle of Herm, in the Channel 
Islands, whe'ie the bc.ich is made up 
of more than 200 \arietics of tinv, 
petfeel shells Hee.uisee'f its position, 
llerm “splits” the tidal siie.im 
and the light shr Ps .111 brought 
ashoK in the slick vv.ilei of the 
divide 'I’hiie vou mav g'thd ir-l 
spues and l.iltiitd spues, hoin 
shells anrl pvi.imid shells and tin 
larger, r.iu sr .< tn, .1 Iom'Iv shill 

I > 

found onlv 111 tin ( h imk 1 1.1 in<K 
As el 111 V soil gir»\v I 1 hi ri suiu 
finds and vour I novvltdi'i, nn niii 

t 

is ih' piMiK r t(*i ii 1 lu udi s, u' 
deed lia'< dwos more to ai\i 
And in tills mil test, s’ntod b’ 
toiin'les niinii)iIs (,\( 1 t' wodd, 
von V. Ill' I i h.ippv ti.iler N ■ 
ionic to understand ih >» anv slw 11 
having held life, holds wondei is 
a ..hild knows ht'armg ag.iinst his 
ear that whisper like th» sound of 
f.u-olT surf 


/\Qthing 


age 


about an adoleuent ma1{e\ 


him so obnoxious as middle 

Fhe 5rt'M»a.iV bveniiift 



The Best Advice 


I Ever Had 


ij\ 

Lcs Paul 



nr 1)1 iLH the men ^\cic dig¬ 
ging that ciav held lui tasci 
nation for me, hut I stared 
in mute admiration at a gii/zled 
lahouffT plaviiii’ i hattcitd haimon 
1C1 during his liiiuh l)rcak I was a 
sthoolfiov then, and I thought “If I 
souldonlv inakt music like that ’’ 
SuddenU the woikman ofTt red 
mi tl e haiinoiuca “(lo ahead, son, 
ti\ it “ 

“I can’t j)l.i\,“ I said 
I’he old man reiiardcd me for a 
moment “Son, \ou hang <>n to that 
mouth oigan, .md i)rett\ soon von’ll 
has e It licki d' ’’ Then he added nine 
woids that were the wisest counsel 
I was ever to hc\e “Don’t iuy you 
can’t nil ou pior'c soiuan’t.” 



I lememheied tint loiinsd when 
r.iv piano teaelitr asked me to dt- 
li\u a humiliating note to m\ 
motlur It read “\oui l)o\ Lestir 
Will never learn miisn. 1 won’t t' 
piet him tor any more 1« ssons ’ 

1 was 11 iwilling toijuit Attci all, 
I hadn’t prosed to msstlf tint I 
vouldn’t lei'll musu 1 set out !<' 
ptoM I could 

Th It \e n 1 taught msselt to plas 
the guitar l)\ watehing a nei‘»hhoiir 

Wm ,i'> hiiiidiJMcri nd 

Vfjr\ Jord stirtfd a ntw fiend in ro iidol 
iMiiML with tluir unusual I'uifii uiluuqutj 
and an an <;c mints Tod tv 'hin mold 

aic popular aiound tiu* umld Lc-> Piui 
ind Mar\ I'oid 1'n iluhs lust bnn h rnitd 
in Iviiropc Amiiua, )apan and mii in 
(duna (' 
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as he played, matching sounds to 

. finger positions on the six strings, 
then trying to duplicate what I had 
seen The process was long, but I 
had found the musical instrument 
I could master 

When I was 20 I formed a trio 
with my own jazz guitar as the 
dominant instrument and set oil for 
New Yoik and the big time But 
band leaders, I discovered, were cool 
to unknown talent, and too busy to 
give auditions One day, wailing 

with my trio m the corridor of a 

• ¥ 

Broadway office building, I spotted 
Fred Waring, head of the famed 
“Pennsylyaiiians,” walking towards 
the lift ! decided we would audi¬ 
tion then and there One of onr tiio 
was appalled “You can’t get Fred 
Waring to listen to \ou in a pas- 
sage ’’ ^ 

“Let’s prove we can’t,” I said un¬ 
packing my gtiii.u 

Fortunately the lilt was slow in 
arriving By th( time the .isloundcd 
Waring had entered it he had heard 
ancl hired the Les Paul tiio 

For the next several \eais I 
worked night afte» night, ixpin 
meriting with the guitar, seartlung 
loi some method of making diis 
instrument tiuly distinetixe At last 
1 worked out a wav to make one 
guitar sound like a whole ore best 1 a 
of them I plajed and recorded each 
pait of a song sepaiately—rh>lhm, 
melody, harmony, background, then 
pur all the recordings together in a 
s'tigle ricord, a piocess now known 
as “multiples ” 


The first iccord was an immedi¬ 
ate success. I got a lecording con¬ 
tract and headed home for a \isit to 
my tamil) and a well earned rest 

Returning imm that visit, my ear 
skidded oft the road and I lav m 
the snow for eight houis before I 
was found and taken by ambulance 
to hospital 7 ’ht gnm inventorv on 
mv hospital ehait listed bioken 
vcrtcbiac, shoulders, nose, right 
.irm ^^ln three places), iibs, pc h is and 
legs One morning the doctors kite! 
cjuiellv into mv room Repairing mv 
smashed right arm was going to be 
diftii Lilt Amputation was discussed 

Theie was a silence in the shad 
owed room while 1 hrok irfthi full 
meaning of this Amputation would 
mean the end of my career uid all 
I’d worked for Lving theie, I 
seemed to he swinging liackw.'ids 
thioiigh rime to in old diuh dig 
ger who plavtel a halUrte' lu rmoii 
iL.i ind whnsc advKi had hioiigh< 
me what success I’d h.id 1 could 
his gii//lcd I ’ll he ii 111’ \vi ml 

“i’ll icll \(m wl'.il, ’ I Slid lo thf 
i-lc'cloi nciiist ni\ bed ‘J * t *• imt 
sa\ wc < in't '.'M the .on tdl Wv 

[>|i AC wc 1..II. I ()k i\ 

Ojicr.ition tollowcd opci.it'on m 
wlu,h hone gi at ling tiom mv to 
mv arm fluiIK rimoeed tlu flui.it 
of .imjnitalK^n Mv sh.ilt* led clixiw 
was reliuilt vviih .> nulal plate It 
would Ic' perniancntlv unhending 
hut at inv request it w.is .uiglc’d in 
the correct position for plaving the 
gill Mr 

I was to wait a vear and a half to 
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find out if I could play again. But 
working on the principle that I 
hadn’t ^tot/ed I couldn’t, I set to 
work orchestrating arrangements in 
my mind, testing, experimenting 
The inside of mv head became a pri¬ 
vate 'ong-playing record storing up 
music against llie dav when 1 could 
pick up m\ guitar and acluallv play 
It 

At last the time came tor remov¬ 
ing the final cast AwkwardK at 
fiist, 1 began the arduous re-educa¬ 
tion of mv right aim It lequired an 
effort of will to foim a new trio and 
set out on toui again—but that, I 
knew, would be the oiilv sure test 
For a year we went Irom town to 
town, from performarue to per 
formaiiee, in an exhausting bliii of 
work Hut the gruelling sclutiulc 
paid oti 1 tould [)lax as I used to be 
fore the ac^ ident 

Soon I wis iceorcliug again, this 
tame combining giiit.ir with the 
voice ot mv wife, him Ford Since 
that Time people all o\ei tfu vvoilcl 
haw bked oin iceoids encjiigh to 


buy more than 17 million of them. 
And a whiilwmd of interest in gui¬ 
tars has been stirred up, with young¬ 
sters in many countries eagerly 
studying this instrument 
Recently I heard that a fellow 
musician, a pianist critically injured 
m an accident •’imilar to mv own, 
was giving up his caiccr, sure that 
he could never play again I bom¬ 
barded the man with letters, urging 
him to return to inus’c “I can’t do 
It,” was the despairing reply 

“Have you piored you can’t I 
kept asking 

it succeeded He did return to 
musK, and out of his hopelessness 
he has wrought a glowing futuie 
At some time or other life con¬ 
fronts us all with a stone wall—a 
task that seems impossible or a prob 
k ni that ippcars ijisolublc When it 
happens to you, don’t <:a\ you can’t 
p11 vom pnwe jou can’t* 

"I hanks to the old ditch-digger’s 
idVlie. I've fliscovered that most 
'tone walls will crumble if vou just 
push them haid enough 




Slit’fit Piutncr 

L iw Mwvmii was <*iMini> one night vviili He 'Pite Lillu, and her jurt- 
ncr was Miss Lillie’s binihtr in law v ho had been described by a wag as 
dcadlv dull h'ollowing hci rule “If vou have a dull companion, never let 
him s.iy a word,” Miss Maxwell launched into a travelogue about hgypt, 
interspersed with .idvice* to “get out of the city and go in search ol at’- 
venture,” culminating with a promise to send the poor man a thrilling 
book by Arthur Weigill, the gicatest h^gyplologist in the world 

flcr long suffering dinner partner rt‘plnd, “Hut, Miss Miwvell, / xm 
Arthur VVeigill I” —Glamour 



Tut Indian writer, Snnth.i Kani i Kau, 
wiiles in This Wie!^ maga/ini 'I ht 
door to Mahatma CTamlhrs hut m t'u 
Hanjan colony ot Delhi was al\%avs 
open, and I went there one d.iv with a 
• photograph I wanted him to auto 
graph When there was a pause in the 
quiet conveisation surrounding him, I 
made rny request He look the photo 
giaph and then burst out laughint; 
“Why do you laugh T iskeil I had 
thought the pietuie a good, clear like 
ness 

“lr\ in exeelltnt picture,” he rei-. 
suied me “It’s )ust that I sometimes 
hiiget what an ugU little man lam’’ 

\N'mILI ( )s( \lt LiVAM W'ls pll>lll': .111 

espeiiallv biilliant pass ige ol (nidi 
winM’iano('one< itoin imIiooIHu iih 
1 tel< phone began tinging in a nt iib^ 
olhe< Lesant ignood liu peisiamt 
iinging, hut the aiulu nee begin 
sejuiiming hinallv, without inletrupi 
ing his [il.oing Le\ int looked oiu t.< 
wards tfie iiidunet and said, “It lh.it s 
lor me, t< 11 them I’m buv 

e oiitiibuti.l l>' Till'm i W lilt' 

WiuN iMt Labour Paitv came int«i 
oHice in the tctiring Cdianeellor 

of the' Exehe'quei, Winston C’hinehill, 
met his sue'cessoi, Philip Snowden, in 
old triv.nd, on the steps ot the 


Treasury Both grinned andChurehill, 
with a beaming smile ami sweeping 
gesture, pioilaimed “Nothing in the 

till ’ \ithiii II Ilontli 

(luil<tii.k Miilld) iiucittil liv CmiI 

U i\ 11 lilt Ftitlii 

Till Ikf.nih artist, DuU, had lom 
pleted a somewhu uleali/td poitiait 
for an important eluni “but,’ pio- 
tesleel the pation, ‘it doesn't look like 

I V 

I no' 

Will, then,” respoiided the iinpti 
lurbablc Dul>, ‘ tr\ to look like \oiir 
portrait” RF„htn 

biRfst Molnsr, the Ilungiiian pliv 
wrighi, took sheping pills foi uiis 
Onee Ik tiled lo .top In ehoosiiig to 
lead a see'd < .iiihtgue vvliieh, h< hit, 
would be sf) boring he ti go sti light 
tf) sleep ‘Hut on tiie ^ten'iil p.n’t ! 
bt gan thinking, he s.iid ' Win do.i i 
I line a little giideii^ \\ h\ nii 1 in 
iiig in I hotel without fliwtn loimd 
iiu 1 IxeuiK so<\eHe<l 1 got up md 
'■taitu^ pl.iiining .» gndeii so I hid to 
goblel »() . 1 '* |iiug pills liilWil.il 

K I ni(i\ (It 1 ii ,1 !e I ,w I. II. I w Mile 
ol till tl n sl'( w< 111 b* 1 ' ,< ill' t till 
e lilt'll the 'Kill I hf \/.'/ii /■'/' 

“I hdi't look l^ Mllpt I dib 1 [ 

} ne in sol <( 111 tin nioir .nplu iii tt< d 
roil I' [ li 1(1 on Ii in n • in !• < i id 

WOfi . 1 1 iiltd, I Iggfd old bi'I'ioix f i 
lOj. it oft I w is p iddf ij Ml the p! >. < . I 
wo,11 III ilo' , not like >o lx I .<i!d( li 
'( o .tutMf (I like tin I w i' iiiiMj 
eluted to 1 Msiioi on tlie si ‘\\'!1 
he hooii.id s( aiming m\ lim (in hi 
slopp\ M/be iiul [)idel«d tigiin. ( ei 
tiuilv I.n\ieiii(' Id know \'iii ,in\ 
w'here ’’ ” 





Hard work, no strikes and whole-hearted co-opcration 
between men and management are turning a devastated 
country into a prosperous nation 


(jerman^’slew Challenge 


i. ^ ‘ 


A< 
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CROSS Wtsi (rer- 
niiinv ^ 95,000 square 
miles, tiom the south- 
tri’ slopes ot IJjvaria 
to the salts cities of the 
Noith Sc*a, this liurgcomng country 
booms a» \ou, in a crashing caco- 
phcHiv of drilling, blasting and 
hamnu'iing 

“What art tlr\ building nowi^” 
I askt*] ' woikman in Munich 
‘ '\'im knows'" shrugged the 
workman “Fh»st thc\ liinld Then 
ilif \ find onl wh it bu 

1 )ii‘sck]<nl, n. mil Notih'Rhinc 
W'csiphalia, ulmh tiadles llit loar 
ing liirnaics ot the Ruhr, is ItalHi 
) >n>mt<l with Mercedes ^oo s, a 
Rs 4o,()oi> tai laiighingK tailed the* 
"Rficintsi he Vol}(uvagen’ On the 
brOtid asenlies ol Fianktuif, I lam- 
burg, any big city, \ou pick \our 
Wav round eiaters, t)ltl ones from 
bombs oi nt'W construction ones, to 
gape into gbttt'iing platt-glass win- 
66 


By Lin Root ’ 

deiws at flashing diamonds and ru¬ 
bies, Itixuiious minks and ermines, 
silkv Oriental rugs, spaikhng 
t hrome-and-blond-W(X)d furniture 
F.verv first-class restaiiiant lists fresh 
caviare and pate de foie gtas at 
Rs 12a spoonful For seekers after a 
dirterent kind ot nourishment there 
were 2h music festivals thioughout 
West CJt'rmanv in the summer ot 
igSh and there will be 31 this vear 

In then new won prospent) the 
(ieimans .ire sweeping ovei Fairopc 
in a travelling wave, getting a deist- 
up of how the other democracies 
live rh( V aie st ne'ing theirchildicn 
ill over the world to get an cchica- 
iion, to learn a tr.ide, to learn other 
nmgucs, other traditions Having 
twice lost everything, they have con¬ 
cluded that the only real possessions 
are knowledge and skill. 

Applied to the CJerman economv, 
these qualities have produced aston¬ 
ishing results. German)’s industriil 
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production has tripled since 1948 
Today she leads Eun)pe in tar ex¬ 
ports West Germany faces a trade- 
balance crisis cxactK the rcvcise of 
what she faced in 1050 a tremtn 
dous gold rcscivc th.it is still snow 
balling 

In this swiflK using prosptniN 
ten million lefugtes and c\{k 1 Iccs 
from Eastein Europe who .1 Itw 
ve.irs ago wue .i giitvoiis ])rol)lLni 
h.ot become a welLoine addiiton to 
the l.iboiir toric CJne out of estiv 
hve people in West Creimain tod iv 
I amt from the E.ist Many hi ought 
special skills — ji welltiN'rn.il'UU*, 
glass-blowing, textile manuKictiir 
mg AtitlitionalK, cniiu industries 
long tstablishtd in tht East h se 
loved to the West to escapt < 'oin- 
muiiist tvraniiv 

d he Ihltler Machine t'o , foinm 
1 \ OIK ot the Ingest Pinnil u Uircfs 
ol aulomatK machine tfioU moved 
Irom Leip/>g to 1 unkiint md in 
live vi.irs /(K>med tioni notlnng to 
a tuMiovei ot Rs 2 s uoits '1 lu (.nl 
Zeiss (o, mo\td jnan }i na in 
KUKt (iMminv ‘o till We at Ml 
Zone, IS ..inientU tmploMiig 5,000 
pttiple m the rnanul ulint ot jfUu il 
et|inpmt It 'hlit tov mthistiv, loi 
nierlv iilniost tiuiolv loeilttl in 
Tliunngn anti Saxtuiv has o n.s 
lericd to Havana I he hi)t»l' pub 
lishing and punting tiadcs vvlneh 
once made l.cip/ig tamoiis au novv 
thriving in llan.hiirg, Stut'gnt and 
other W< St (it I man i.’iies Ikii.ks 
md IvokcMagt houses liav^ mnlti 
plied to keep pace with the ntw 


mdustiial .nitl eommcitiiil ventuies 

DKW Is a tv[iicdl SIR (.ess 'tory 
of a uunpain having (‘nU its good 
name to slait with iVion. the war 
It was a wo. -I Ic.idtr in nuaiti evelc 
pit'tluction and its racing t.ns hioke 
W'or'd ret tmls DKW o[)t rated in a 
eomhine with scvti.il otliti lOin 
panie. in Siso'w iindei llu joint 
nunc til Autti Union 'Phe R'»s 
sians apjiM/pnated Saxonv, (S[)io- 
[inated all husincssmt 11 One .iltc’’ 
anothei, DKW ext'eiuivis* tnd 
vvoiktis stole .iLitiss the inmlei 
“hlat k” (illegallv) eomiiig togtthei 
il liigolst.ult 

I Ik \ h.nl IK) Kutfirv, no supplies, 
no loo's, n») hint [Kin's Hot 1 dill- 

1 

gent si.a«eh levialtd an i)l«l DKW 
moltn i.\tle in Regenshinet mtl 
p iinslakinglv it was tlism. ntktl lor 
a pattern Rigeiislniig hid in <11 ' 
gallisoii itiWii, (mptv haiiai) s vv( n. 
s niulnt' up toi VViJlksln.ps |i\ 
It)jo. one OKU )» t. VI n 'ml oik tit 
hv '' \ in v\. Il i-n p]i ti •(•>. 1,1 
tlMlt hi' ,1k iH't pt'it A I 1 ... 't 't .1! 
I' SptoiOi)!! I ! I il'oVi ' { IK O |l|. \ 

V' .11 Si t iij* III ! . hil ’> .'ti I 

DKW lipRE \( \i\' U. 
(It' il < 1 .. I >K W' ni'ov w k I t! • I 
.1 Id a' 1 a ill eo>M' , '>11 tlu line 
t VII him riiimilt s, -j'. i irs ■ I. 

I iii’iDW I h !o5 , vv II R ■ i. s 
at IV'im , In s |i; loit ' I'/I ' ■■! 

M in\ i no'v }K 'sj't toll' I'l'o h's 
hit n iiliinlt horn the i»ih!'h «il vv. f 
I he VI .\’ I’lall St Winn Nluhme 
t'o hidgivtij Aoik loaimi/.t ill the 
tolk oi Raise 1 Mantern in liu Rhine- 
1 iik! In i ();5 the grea' pi mt kiy in 
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rums, but day and night old em¬ 
ployees dug in the debris rescuing 
tools and parts Today Pfaff is the 
second largest sewing machine 
manufacturer in the world, it turns 
out a new machine every 30 seconds 
and exports 47 per cent of its out¬ 
put 

Such stories could be multiplied 
many times Thev all add up to one 
of the most astounding feats in his¬ 
tory the streamlining of a w.ir- 
ruined, demorali 7 ed nation into one 
vast, humming industrial machine 
What made the transformation pos¬ 
sible ^ 

People everywhere call this recov¬ 
ery a “miracle,” and the term \j not 
an exaggeration. It h,is been 
brought to pass in part bec.iuse 
Great Britain and the United States 
have poured hundreds of millions of 
pounds into the country, in part be¬ 
cause Germany has not had to carrv 
any burden of defence, in part be¬ 
cause the Cicimans arc extremely 
hard workers Thc\ h.ive alwavs 

4 

been so But ti^dav the (Icimans arc 
working, not for the Fiihrcr or tlie 
Master Race, but foi thcmschcs and 
their taniilk s Ficcdoni ol enterprise 
has gist n them not only a nt \v faith 
in themselves I)ut a sense ot indi 
vidual responsibility for the society 
thev arc building 

The economic revival began one 
dav in June 1^48 when the CJerman 
people were jolted b\ the announce¬ 
ment th It all their reichsmarks, 
softest curr ncy in Fairopc, were 
olficialK worthless Hank accounts 


Jidv 

were reduced to 6 5 per cent of their 
value Each person was supplied 
with 60 new Deutsche marks to sUrt 
with and each worker was given an 
additional 40 DM. Then came 
another shock “As from tomorrow, 
vou can buy anything you sec in the 
shops Rationing is ended The only 
coupon you need is money ” The 
controlled economy of fixed prices 
and ration books that had lasted 
nine years was set tree 
Prime movers behind these daring 
decisions were the U S Militarv 
(jovernor. General Lucius Clay, the 
U K High Commissioner, Sir Brian 
Robertson, and Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, Economic Administrator of 
the U S and Ikitish occupation 
zones, to whom must go the lion’s 
share of credit for the (Jerman 
mir.icle 

E.hard, born in Bavaria m 1897, 
had from his vouth known onlv 
wars, dekat, luinoiis inflation and 
Hitler’s iigid controls Studying and 
w<jrking in political economv, he 
grew conviaccd that the onlv 
health\ svstem was b.istd on stable 
monev and a irec piicc mechanism 
Wlitn he h 1 used to join the Na/i 
Paitv Eihaid was denit'd the univer- 
sitv teaching career he would h.ive 
chosf 1 In 1942 lie wasfired from his 
post as head of the Economic Rt- 
search Institute at Nuremberg be¬ 
cause he would not join the Labour 
Fiont What better recommenda¬ 
tion for the occupying powers? In 
1945 Erhard became Bavarian Min¬ 
ister for Economics, and in 1948 
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was appointed Director of Com¬ 
merce for the U S and British 
zones 

The currency reform and aban¬ 
donment of rationing gave Erhard 
his big chance to prove his theories. 
Some economists propl'esied sky¬ 
rocketing prices and the swift col¬ 
lapse of the new economy 

^’he first blast of buying sent 
prices soaiing Erhard remained un¬ 
perturbed “Let it run,” he said 
blandly “This is solid currency 
People won’t throw it away They’ll 
force puces down ” 

Meanwhile Marshall Plan funds 
began to flow into factories tooling 
up for large-scale pioduction 
Skilled woikers pouicd into the fac- 
tones With production staitcd, and 
haid momy being earned the haid 
wav, confidence spicad, buying be¬ 
came less fevttish and puces began 
to comt down 

In the fust free elections, in 1949, 
the issue of a planned economy sc^- 
sus Erhard’s Social Free Market, as 
his ihtorv was called, came to a test 
rhe p.ntits that stcuxl on F.rhard’s 
theory won .ind lormcd a coalition 
under ('haniellor Konrad Aden¬ 
auer El ha id became Ministei of 
Economics, and the socjal-frec mar¬ 
ket economy went int«i top geai 

To those who stress th»* social rc 
sponsibilitics of the state. Minister 
Erhard says, “The free market econ 
omy not only represents an eco¬ 
nomic system, it also recognizes 
life's ethical values—concern for 
c>nc s fellow man ” By this he 
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means that the thicc basic economic 
forces—labour, management and 
the consumer—must exercise self- 
control in the interest of general 
economic w.‘'l-being 

Erhard’s polic\ could have 
achieved nothing without the help 
of the German workers In the in-, 
dustries falling under “co-determi¬ 
nation” legislation, which gave 
labour equal representation with 
management m making policy, 
worker s and bosses labourc'd side by 
side for long hours and little take 
home money, their eves on the 
common goal 

Perhaps as important as anv other 
factoi was the psychological stimu¬ 
lation of working, rhrough the 
newly established Organi/ation for 
European Economic (k) operation, 
with the Western European coun¬ 
tries in a concerted drive towards 
economic recovery The common 
planning for prosperity, the creation 
of a common bodv of trade practu t s 
and .1 common lx ok keeping ^^ys- 
tem, Eutope.ui Pnments Union 
clcMiU pointed up the inacIcciiKuy 
of puidv nationalist fconomits 
P irlicipation in thc'sc (spciimenls 
in inte'iiatKinalism his been in no- - 
port lilt helfiin restoring G(rrri.m\’, 
overseas tr.idc and has m ide her 
one of th<* most actisc advocates of 
the European common market 

The fact is. West (lerrnany is rap¬ 
idly becoming Europe’s leading cx- 
poilcr By 1951 exports of fextilcs, 
engineering products and chemical 
products bar! climbed to Rs 8^0 
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crorcs against Rs iso crorcs in 1949, 
and the balance of trade stood a solid 
Rs 51* Lfores in West Geimany’s 
favour, b) I9S^) it had iiii leased to 
Rs 330 crorcs 

The siiLctss ot Crciman exporters 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has been particularly impressive 
The giant steel firm of Krupp is one 
of the most hcavilv involved mi 
these lands With othei firms Krupp 
IS participating in the building f>f a 
million ton stctl mill (together with 
a completedv new ut\ to house 
100,000 steelwoiktrs and tamilus) 
at Rourkela, India, other Krupp 
projects include three giant bridge % 
across the Nile at( airo, I u tones for 
piocessing vegetable oil 111 Ii.ifi .ind 
the Sudan, six biids'is 111 Portugal, 
and vaiious installations in Atghani- 
Stan, 'I’h.iiland, Hlthiopia, T’uikcv, 
('wvlori and South Amtiic 1 In 
about 20 per cent of Kiiipp’s gioss 
income was ea’iied oversc is 

1 )airnli 1 Be 11/ , iikjk popularly 
know.) Ivir Its Meuedts, is maiuitac 
tuiing dicsil niuks in paitnciship 
with '1 at.i IndiistiK', biggest corn 
pain in Iiidi 1 'I\pn ally, D iirnb r 
Hi 11/ has set u[) tilde a modern 
training cditii which imw has 400 
m'xhaniis taking i lull time, thiee- 
\cai tichnical course 

rh< Daimler Hen/UNIMOC 1 , an 
eight-gear iractni tru.k, is pulling 
guns through the jungles of Burma 
The Hurinese ofTieial commission 
investigating miiitarv vehicle's m 
Fan ope w.n invitid to make (ler- 
manv their last stop betoie rcturn- 


Juh 

ing to Burma When the commis¬ 
sion arrived at the Daimler-Benz 
plant in the Black Forest, there was 
no salts talk The UNIMCXI simply 
took them for a ride up and down 
the steep sides of a demonstration 
sanelpit .and crashed over «i small 
nearh> mountain at 30 miles an 
hour The commission returned, 
shaken but sure, it oidercd t>8 ve¬ 
hicles Thousands of UNIMOCjs 
. lie nOw being sold throughout the 
world 

“"I he House ot Siemens,” which 
stands lor ('It ctronics and communi¬ 
cations, IS clectiifving Portuguese 
railwavs (in collaboration with a 
European svndicatc), constructing 
jjowt r jilants in Egypt, Sardinia, Af- 
gh mist in, Venezuela, creating a 
nationwide television network 111 
('olumbia and a short wave radio 
network in Saudi Aiabia, siipplvmg 
long disiaiice telejihoiic dialling sys 
terns lor Italv, Bilgium, Finland 
and Argentina 

in 105s Germanv supjilied about 
one-fitth (ft ill the U S A's mat bin 
dv impo'ts worth Rs if) crorts- a 
y) per cent UK iCase ovd »954 CJei 
m.nu also holds the numlier one 
loTdgiiiar spot in Aimrica, most 
pi.piilai m.ikt 1*^ the Volksvv igcu 
- -whose manufacturers rcccntlv 
ordered 2^ gi.int American auto¬ 
motive sheet metal presses to 1 inthcr 
“automate” its factories 

I'hc individual skill and energy 
of the people—iclcascd by freedom 
ol politics and of enterprise—have 
m.uk West (ierman> one of the 
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most prosperous countries m Eu- 
•rope, but there are signs that the 
boom has become overheated and is 
beginning to boil over Full employ¬ 
ment, plus concentration on the pro¬ 
duction o£ exports at the expense of 
domestic commodities and the pio- 
duction of capital goods over con 
sumcr goods, provides more money 
than things to buy This is a ground 
plan for inflation Erhard has 
already cut export quotas and now 
he talks of cutting customs duties to 
jkcep home prices down 

This problem of a too-buovant 


economy whuh confronts tlic 50 mil¬ 
lion West Ciermans is in shaip con¬ 
trast to that of their 17 ^million 
brothers and sisters living east ol 
freedom Thesi »)ther(Icrmanshavc 
the same skill and capacii\ lor 
hard work Hut under ('onimunist 
tyranny and slave kiboiir, tbes grow 
ckiilv more .ipathelic and ini'^erahle 
West Cicimans evcivwlicrc believe 
in fhc impoit.iiiLc oi a contiiiind 
prospciit\, thvit, amongst other 
things, 11 mas serve as an csarnplc 
to the h.ist of thv bcnelits ol politi 
cal .md economic freedom 



Victo} 's S?}iorgiis-Horift' 


Victor Borgf, once called by Bob 
Hope “Danish Ham on Wry," is as 
amusing off-stage as on 

Askeij II he planned anoihti one 
man television show, Horgt rtplnd 
“I suppose so 1 don t sec how vvt could 
dc* 't with less ” 

When Borof, whose taxable earn 
mgs aie among the lop in shov' busi¬ 
ness, was pa.d $i75,<kio tor a ttlevision 
show, he cjuipped “It’s the kind of 
money the government has alvva\s 
dreamed of me making " 

Mr and Mrs Bopce met Son)a 
Henjc, the skating queen, at a part) 
“My," Mrs Borge laid later, “she cci- 
tainly looks young " 

“Why not^" Victor commented 
“She’s been on ice all her life " 


Irvino Berlin once uiged Boig 
lo slick lc> the classics 
“Bur, Irving, (vny time I pi iv Mf) 
/art I lit.ir a little vouc lhatuhisper' 
‘Don t play n Don’t pliy it 
“You recogm/c the hitir voice 
“Yo, Ii'ing Ir’s Mc'/ait's 

Bssn Rathroni vv is visiting \n 
tor Boigc in his hold room, and dn 
Dane w is idling the actor ol tin '<i 
sitihlyof tile niano He lf>lel h.iihhiMie 
that lie teiuld even fell time h) the 
piano The icior wis seeptitil, m 
B orge ‘at *lo\vn and er.isheel out i lew 
bars fre^m i Sousj m.irih Iirrnedntdy 
there was a pounding on the wall arid 
a sleepy viiicr rumbled angiilv “Stop 
that noise, you idiot* Don’t you * now 
it’s I ^o in the morning?" 

\dapti U from \ u tor Borgi <is toM to Dean 
Jrnninfts in Thi SalurJay Bvtnmg /SmI I eon- 
iid Lions Jack O'Bnan, INS Jay Nelson 
Tu(k in New Yoi' /’oil 






If you re a mouse you don't need 
to read this You already hnow. 
But if you re a man, meet — 



By Paul Galileo 


I- \ou ARE THINKING of ac¬ 
quiring a cat ar )our house 
and would care for a quick sketch of 
what \our lite will be like under 
Fells domesticus^ you have come to 
the right person I hasc just figured 
out that, to date', I ha\c worked lor 
—and I mean waif^ed fot —39 of 
these tour-kgged characters, includ¬ 
ing one mcniorihlc period when I 
WMs doing the bidding of seime a3 
leMelent lelincsat the same linK 
I'ats are, ol course, no good 
The\rc che Its ,ipd srioiiligeTS, 
sharpe s and shameless flatteiers 
The \ 'le as hill of scheme s and pi ins, 
plots and counterplots, wiles .me! 
guiles as anv confidence trickster 
rhc\ can read your chaiacl'T nctler 
than .1 1'5-guineas an-hour ps\ehia- 
trist 7 'hey know to a milligiam how 
much of the old oil to pour on to 
break you down They are definitelv 
brighter t’l.m I am, which is one 
reason why 1 love ’em 


Cat-haters will tiy to fie or \*>u 
with the old aigument, “If cats a,c 
so clever w'h\ can t thev do tricks, 
the wa\ dogs dr It isn’t that ca^'. 
can’t do tricks, it\ that they ivout 

4 

1 hcy’rc far too shicvvd to stand up 
and beg toi food when Un v know' 
in acKance that vou’ll ^\\< it to tnem 
aiivw'ay And as loi rollinj i r or 
plaving dead, or “speakii-g,” wh n s 
ir It toi pll^s\ diat isii’t al v ul\ 
he rs ^ 

(kits, mcielentallv, aie a gicMt 
warm up lor a suce's^tul muriage 
—they teach yon your place in t ic 
household The l.rst thing Kitlv 
loes IS ti> oigani/c your home on a 
comfortable basis— hei basis She’ll 
cMt when die w'ants to, she'll go out 
at her pleasure She’ll come in yvhen 
she’s goexl and readv, if at all 
She wants attention when she 
wants It .ind darned well means to 
be let alone when she has other 
things on her mind She is jealous, 
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/V tioss if-fr i' 11 


she w6n’t have you showenni^ >()ur 
' attentions oi carcsst s on anv other 

j 

mln^es, whether tw(j- c r four- 
footed 

She gets upset when \ou come 
htunc late and when \ou ''o awav 

a C* 4 

on a business trip Hut when 
decides lo stav out lor a couple, of 
nights. It is none of ),onr tlained 
liiisincss whete she’s been or what 
she’s been ufi to hither you tiiist 
h( r or sou d<ui t 

Silt hates dirt, bad smells, pooi 
.Ic-od, lend noises and people sou 
I «uig home unexpectedly to dinner 
Kitt\ also has her shait of small 
child obstinais She enjovs seeing 
>oii tlustcicd, fussed, led n tlic fact 
•I'tl losing\oui tempei Sometimes, 

. nit hang', about WMlchiug, /ou 
t ibt lt» ling that it is ill she ean 
do to 1 1 ip trom bin sting out laugh- 
'g And sht’s g«.t iIk cLrncdest 
n ‘ 1 1 1" p .itMig ihe entirt respon- 
s)biht\ ioi everything on vou 

Ni nisi at, Kittv pietcnds dial 
slit ■' M. ii})< r f <lk inn understainl 
\i' •! 1 "i„i s! / isihertlort notti- 

ing 1*1*1 a ptM r htlplcss, dumb am 
m '1 V bat 1 laugh' Am sell 
respei ting rask‘-t-wt>rking sat tin 
make \t)M undersraiid at all tum*' 
t NjttK wliit she W'aim Shi has tine 
\oiee tor “hit’s eat,” another li)r 
wanting to go out, still a rhiitl fo: 
“ Yoii don’t happen to have seen mv 
toy mouse round here, the one witli 
the tail chewed off?” and a host of 
other easily identifiable speeches 
I once had a cat I suspected of 
bf mg able to read This \vas a gent 


named Moir»s, a h'g tibbv w>th 
topaz s\es who li\ed with me when 
I was hill lung it in a New \t)ik 
flat One da\ I hid pist tinished 
writing to a b ’\ who at that tune 
was the ohjeit of m\ de\(*tion 
NatiiialK I hrouglu a fair amount of 
the wntir’s ait inUi telling hei this 
( \\ IS tailed to till tc It phone tor a 
liw miputes When I returned. 
Moms was sitting on m\ desk rtad 
iiig thi ktu I At least, he was >Lai 
mg down at it, looking i little ill *l"lt 
giise tiK tliat loi.g, hallltd look ot 
which ats an capable, and iniinc 
eiiateb miaovvexi to be let out He 
didn’t coine baik for thin days 
Thtrealtci 1 kepi rn\ pnsate tone 
spondeiuc locked uj' 

T he JiKiilent leminds mi (.1 an¬ 
other liighl) discriminating ear 1 had 
down on the faim, h\ tin name of 
'I'antc Hcdwig (.)nt SuiKla\ .i guest 
asked nil vvluthir I loiilil ini\ a 
coiktail tailed a Mexuano 

I sjid 1 rlioiight I ..oiiM, and pn> 
ctedtil to blind I I'iTior of giu, 
pitll ipplt. JUi'i, StrilioUlh Olltlis 
.ind otliM ill assoi ft (1 nigifditnl*- 
Poiiiipg out • irjai glass, I p’lt 11 Oil 
till gnss 1 anti I Inlwig . ai'V os'», 
’.iiidtd and, vVitli a look I'f sliaiiii 
faei d . mbariassnunt, solicitou'.ls 
cosetevl It up K\(r\lx'dv agrr*.'] 
later that she had something there 
Let me warn you not to put too 
mueh faiih m the theory that am 
mals do not think and that tlie\ aLt 
onb bv instinct Did you cstr try 
to keep a cat out that wanted to 
come in, or vice versa ? I once locked 
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a cat in the cellar. He climbed a 
straight, smooth cement wall, hung 
on with his paws (I saw the claw 
marks to prove it), unfastened the 
window hook with his nose, and 
climbed out 

Cats, I maintain, have the ability 
to measure and evalu.itc what the) 
have seen Take, for instance, our 
Ukrainian grey, Chilla One da> >)n 
the farm, after our big ginger tat, 
Wuzzy, had been missing for 48 
hours, It was Chilla who led us to 
where he was, half a mile awav, out 
of sight and out of hearing, caught 
in a trap Every so often Chilla 
would look back to see if we were 
coming Old Wuz was half dead 
when we got there, but when he saw 
Chilla he staited to purr 

TwO'Timing, or Leading the 
Double Life, is something you may 
be called upon to face with )our cat. 
It means simply that Kitty manages 
to divide her time between two 
homes sufficiently far apart that 
each householder thinks she is his 

I discovered this when trying to 
check up on the unaccounl.iblc ab¬ 
sences oi Lulu 11 , a Siamese I hnallv 
located her at the othci end of the 
bay, sjxjnging on an amiable spin¬ 
ster When I said, “Oh, I hope that 
my Lulu hasn’t been imposing on 
)ou,’’ she replied indignantly, 
“Yowr Lulu^ You mean our dear 
little Pitipoo* We’ve been wonder¬ 
ing where she went when she dis 
appeared occasionally We do hope 
she hasn’t been annoying you.*’ 

The shocking part of this story, of 


course, is that, for the sake of a free 
meal. Lulu, with a pedigree as long 
as your arm, was willing to submit 
to being called Pitipoo- 
Of all the things a clever house c.it 
does to whip you into line, the gift 
of the captured mouse is the clever¬ 
est and most touching There w.as 
Limpy, the wild barn cat down on 
the farm who lived off what she 
caught in the fields We were al¬ 
ready supporting four cats, but in 
the winter, when wc went to town, 
we brought her along 
We had not been inside the flat for 
ten minutes before Limpy caught a 
mouse, or probably Me mouse, and 
at once brought it over and laid it at 
our feet Now, is indicated before, 
Limp) had hunted to survive To 
Limpy, a dead mouse Was Royal 
P-'lusli, hat trick and CJrand Slam 
Yet this one she gave to us 

How i an j ou mai k it up except as 
rent, or thanks, or “Here, ItKik, this 
!<* the most important thing 1 do 
You take it, because I like you”'’ 
You can teach a Jog to retrieve and 
bring vou game, but only a cat will 
voluntarily hand over its kill to you 
as an unsolicited g.ft 
I low IS It that Kittv' acts not like 
the beast of prey she is but like a 
oettcr-class human being^ I don’t 
know the answer The point is, she 
does It—and makes you her slave 
for ever after. Once you have been 
presented with a mouse by your cat, 
you will never be the same igain 
She can use you for a door mat And 
she will, too. 




Desolate, almost devoid of life, 
this wasted quarter of the 
earth’s surface may yet 
become man’s ally 

lll'SI‘11 

....Ill's yil" 

B\ Ed Win Mullet 

W Hsr IS a desert^ The dation- 
ary says it is “a plate left un¬ 
occupied a region latking mois¬ 
ture to suppoit vegetation ’’ ^'et in 
cverv desert are living things-- 
plants, animals, human beings— 
which defy the dictionary and the 
desert Itself In f.ict, it vou would 
look for the supieint example ol the 
indomilahk will to live go to the 
desert 

Ini.iginc a s.indy stieteh of the 
Arabian Desirr where no tain has 
fallen foi live vears--ele^t lau , dc 
void ol lift 'I’lien one d.iv stt'rin 
clouds g.ither ind there tomes i 
tropical tlttwnpoiir Afterwards th< 
water chains olf leaving the ^ur 
face moist At onee, like m igie, the 
desert breaks out in a sheen of green 
grass Millions of tiny llowers ap¬ 
pear They grow with unbelievable 
speed -from seed to blossom to seed 
within a week Tnen the seed lies m 
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the sand, to wait perhaps another 
five year*' £or ram The seed of the 
ashab, the favourite grass of the 
camel, may lie dormant ten years 
and then sprout when ram comes 

Desert plants make furious efforts 
to reach water The low, shrub-like 
tamarisk mav send its taproot down 
100 feet The giant cactus of Mexico 
mav ha\c a taproot onl\ three feet 
deep, but may send out roofs hori- 
zoniallv 90 tcet in all directions Still 
odier plants derive sufficient mois¬ 
ture fr<.)m dew Thev absorb it 
through their leaves, excrete the 
surplus through their roots, and re¬ 
absorb It when It IS needed 

The cactus has an efficient water- 
storage system in its ttiick stem One 
species ol tree cactus may contain 
hundreds ot gallons of water Cacti 
have list'd SIX years withcuit lain 

The bisnaga, the “well of the 
desert,” also stores moisuiic If \ou 
cut out the .ent*-e. foiming a b(>wl. 
It vMiicklv fills with water Desert 
travellers vvIk^ did not know about 
the bisnaga tia'e died ot thnst with 
tluse bowls ot wattr .ill round 
lb cm 

Like plants, animals h.ivc a rc 
markable capacity foi .idapling 
themselves to thf desert A i.amtl 
can stoic enough water in its body to 
last from seven to nine days It has a 
sure instinct for finding water A 
nomad lost m the desert gives his 
camel its head, nearly always it 
makes for the nearest water hole 
Unlike n,an, the camel is never fool¬ 
ed by a mirage 
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A species of frog in the Australian 
desert stores water m its abdommaf 
cavity, bloating itself until it is 
spherical in shape During a drought 
It digs itself into a burrow a fcxit 
deep, and there it stays, baked m by 
the sun, until die next ram Certain 
desert ants store water in the stom¬ 
achs of specialized worker ants, 
which become enormously dis¬ 
tended and supply the colony m 
times of drought. 

Man, too, has learnt how to adapt 
himself The Bedouin tribes have 
developed a remarkable instinct for 
anticipating ram, sensing somehow 
where it is likcl\ to fall When thev 
have a hunch, they race for the spot 
If thev are luckv, ram falls and grass 
springs up 'rhey sta\ until their 
c.imels, sheep and goats have eaten 
everv blade, then move on 

C)vcr thousands ot trackless 
scjuaic miles, these nomads have 
memorized every landmark A 
Bedouin mav have seen a certain hill 
onlv oiue 111 his life, vet he remcm- 
bi rs all Its contours and the dircc- 
ti<jn from it to the nearest lifesaving 
vv.ilt r hole 

'I he Bedouin has devised the test 
clothing loi the desert—thick, loose, 
voluminous garments which insu¬ 
late the body against heat much as 
thick walls keep a house cool (A 
tempcr.iture ut 158" has been re¬ 
ported m the Sahara ) One of the 
worst hazards a nomad encounters 
IS the sandstorm, where frequently 
the sand is driven so hard that it 
makes clear glass opaque When he 
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IS caught in a "vtorm, he makes his 
ararael he down, gets on tlie leeward 
side, wraps himself completely in 
his cloak and sits it out 

It IS incorrect, however, to think 
of deserts as mostly sand Less than 
one-sixth of th? Sahara is sand\ A 

a 

more npical surface is gravelly h.ird 
pan, hard as iron, covered with fist- 
sized rocks Nor arc deserts iisualh 
flat In Its centre the Sahara piles uj) 
into a jumble of fantastic peaks 
Tr.ivel over most deserts is continu- 
ousK up and down 

In the Sah.iia todav there is much 
travel by ear, but this is dangerous 
Water holes arc ofttn loo miles 
.ipart, and i^ is said that a man lost 
w ithoiit watei dies in i > iv) i j hours, 
ironi tlawn to dusk in the sun can 
finish him It \f>ui arrival at tlic next 
water hiilt is not reported by r.idio 
within 24 hours, a scarih cat goes 
out tf» look for \f*ii Descit remila- 

a O 

linns itejuire you to take span lar 
pifts shovels, wilt netting, puls 
and 1 long lopt The l( ngth ct injit 
IS important, loi nitn have di< d nt 
iliii-.L at the edut of a well bnaus». 
ihe'ir n([K wasn’t long enough t<j 
teach the water 

rhere lie Jeserts iniivi. of thi, six 
inhalnted tontintnts (onlv Euie'pe 
has no desert), and thev’iovci « 
quarter of the land surface of the 
earth Each year thev inciease in 
size at an alarming rate, destroying 
life around them The world's larg 
cst, the Sahara, is advancing on a 
2,000'mile front, in some places as 
much as 30 miles a year 


COMES AU\E 

To some (xteiit, deserts have been 
made by man Mon deserts are sur 
rounded b\ a bioatl fringe of semi 
desert, where there is enough lam- 
lall to support ;rass, 1)us1ks and 
some tices 'I'liis fringe is invaile*! 
b\ nomadic hcidsmen, foited outi>l 
ihc descit T hev tut d«)vvn th» trees 
and hushes for fihl, their ikkks 
over-gra/e the laiul, ve'getation elis- 
appcais, the soil dues and the wine! 
carries it avvav Now the fringe is 
true desert, and the nomads nio*e 
on to destrov the next liiiigc 

This h.is happencel main limes in 
histoi V I'^gypt was OIK e st ini ilesert, 
then m ihe sevtnih ceiiUnv llu in¬ 
vading Arabs broiiglit in gicu lieids 
of tamtls, sheep and goats Soon, 
oiilsidt rhf stiip .dong the Nil*, 
bgvpt wMs comfilelelv dtstti, as 11 is 
todav 

( vjiain tough litilt plmis i..n 
help man’s battle to diive bul tii» 
age'-oltl cnemv 'I best pi nts(k[»osit 
nioislnn in tin gjouml ind slow h 
huiUl 1 soil In adding <»r.;aiii< 10’> 
t< r til the s ind ! ht r».t' li< id the 
nioistinc jn(f thi^ mwlv toi'n.ns; 
soil L iti I lit Its oi to es (. Ix ' s 
tabl.slud I'Iks ait luirliei 10 hntM 
soil md bold riioistuie 

'! he esscriiil vviaptiii iH lightnie 
the d( seit IS vv n i fht oldt >l iiu l'1 
od was to bring watei Inmi > riv'i 
through ean ils Ji irrigation (hit lu s 
lhat is how I'gvp’ has livet! loi 
‘5,000 vears IToin the time 01 d|( 
J^haraohs the floodvv iteis of the 
Nile have been dnwn otf tbroiigli .1 
iictw'ork r)t canaK and inigition 
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ditches and spread over the fields 

Ancient engineers in Mesopota¬ 
mia (Iraq) criss-crossed canals to 
and fro between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers and turned the 
desert into lush wheat-growing 
country wh.ch at one time sup¬ 
ported 40 million people Today 
Iraq (population fi\ e million) is dc- 
\oting a large part of its oil lescnucs 
to restoring and improving the 
ancient irrigation system destro\ed 
by the hordes of Cicnghis Khan 
And in Libva more than 200 ancient 
storage cisterns have been cleared 
out and are todav functioning as 
well as thej- did 2,000 years ago 

Modern man is also dcvcli.ping a 
new method of getting water to the' 
desert—tapping underground reser¬ 
voirs Through the centuries the 
rams seep down, perhaps thcjusaiids 
of feel, until the water reaches a 
layer of poious rock, where it is 
held In the Sihar.i there arc two 
enoimous undtrgnnind reservoirs 
At Zelfana, in the in^rth western 
Sahar.i, one vms reached In a well 
4,«)()o fett deep, creating a nourish¬ 
ing oasis 

One ot the most rcmarkalilc un¬ 
derground bodies of water is a river 
flowing under the Nile in strata 
300 to 400 feet in dcfith Following 
the Nile’s course for 5()o miles, fiom 
near Luxor t<j the Delta, it is six 


miles wide Its storage capacity is 
much greater than that of the river 
abov e it. 

Spectacular use has been made of 
this hidden river by Hafez Afifi, an 
Egyptian statesman and financier of 
the pre-Nasser era. '"North of Cairo 
he acquired 300 acres of desolate 
sandy desert, then bored two wells 
down to the hidden iiver and in¬ 
stalled powerful pumps. He plough¬ 
ed manure and other fertilizer into 
the sand Texlay around his vilh are 
green lawns with fountains playing; 
his orchards and vineyards produce 
oranges, lemons and grapes, he has 
fields of clover that support a herd 
of Jcrsc>s, he gets bumper crops of 
gram and vegetables 

Hut to make the desert fertile by 
pumping up sub-surfaec water re¬ 
quires power Fuel for conventional 
pf.rwer IS expensive to transport to 
icmotc .ircas, so man is experiment¬ 
ing with other sciurccs of energy 
the w'lnd and the sun And it ha^ 
been predicted iliat one ol the most 
importmt uses of atomic energy 
will he to make desert arc.is fertile. 

So in time the desert that wasted 
a cjuarier of the world’s land surface, 
mav hel[> to solve one ot mankind’s 
rrn st urgent problems how to in 
errase food production lien the 
deserts of the world will no longer 
be 0111 enemies but our allies 




(T'ha cman intioducing the Jewish Lord Mayor of Dublin “Ladies and 
gentlem'*n there was t»ncc a Jew and an Irishm.'’n--and here he is “ 


—^Mike Connoll\ 



THE MAN WHO 


WANTED TO HELP HUNGARY 


This story of a quiet young businessman, 

4,500 miles from Budapest, symbolizes the reactions of 
ordinary Americans to the massacre of abiave people 


By Uat old Mat tin 


Is tRONi or the 
United Nations 
Building in New 
York, where the 
bright flags of 
the member na¬ 
tions danced in 
the told wind, 
people were slowK mart hi ng Some 
W( .0 little ribbons stuped with icd, 
while and green, the colouis of ihe 
Hag of fiungarv Some carried 
signs; one of them said '‘Hun 
gaiians are d)ing tonight lor the 
things America stands for ” Then 
the maithers sang then national an 
them, a slow, sad song Tht last 
stanza began 

Pity then our people, Lord, 

Shaken by disaster 

Ere a sea of grief tng'ilts, 

Sa\e our homeland, Master 


John Ruhardson, |i , and his ten 
)cai old daughter, Tercn, stood in 
the crowd watching They had come 
from their home in ncarh) West- 
ihestcr County that Sunda\ after¬ 
noon and attended a session of the 
U N Seciintv t’ouncil As voices 
had crackled in then carnlKaics 
Rich.ird'-on explained to the little 
girl tliat a )<nssian wis si\nig 
the fighting in 1 Iiingarv was not 
the United N itions’ biisintss 
The Annruan lepresent.itr'c, Mr 
laidgL, had le'plud that w'hat was 
li.i[»ncping in Hungary was tlit 
busine-'s ol all the free world ]-,itrr, 
as thev stood listening to die people 
singing thiir pleading song outside 
iht great hi.ilding, Tercn fch her 
f.ithcr's hand grip hers so tightly 
that It hurt 

That night, alone in his living- 
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So 

i(X)m, 55-vcar-old John Richardson, 
a quiet, hard working associate in 
an old-estahlishcd W*ill Street in¬ 
vestment h.mking firm, tried to sort 
out his troubled thoughts FJe could 
not explain the deej) emotion that 
had suddenly choked him when the 
people sang He icmembeied a \aca- 
tion tiom Harvaid when he had 
laboured in a Quaker work eamp, 
absorbing the quiet Quaker doc¬ 
trines ot lose and brotherhood Hut 
lose and brotherhood had failed to 
save the world from vvai And ii 
years ago he had found himself para¬ 
chuting into Germany with the 
howitzers of his airborne artillcrv 
batters thumpiPi> tk)s\ii lound him 

With the mtmors battle his 
mind (leaied In Hudapest men 
were fiiiliiinu Scisiet tanks vvilli 

O O 

bottles of pelKjl and .ittarking rillt- 
iru n with stopes Fhts needed all 
the help the ficc vsorld eouKl gisc - 
mones, food, ilothes Hut, mou 
than these, iluv needed wcipons 
Where, though, umld .1 esteliest'^r 
('i)iints c )rnn)uln tind un.li 
wrapons or tin plants (»r piltits to 
ilv them to lli'ii,:ais' lit didn e 
knoss lint he knesv he had tw trs to 
line! an ansssxr 

When be got tohisofiKcon Mtm 
tlas morning, his desk was piled 
high with work I le set alxuii it, but 
soon he found bimstll- staring out 
of the window At ten o clock he* 
shoved the pages ot tiguics aside 
and pul in ,i call to the IRC'—the In- 
ternationil Rescue (kimmittee A 
woman answered He told her who 
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he was and came straight.to the 
point What was the IRC doing 
about weapons to Hungary^ There 
was a long pause Then the voice 
explained that the IRC was only a 
iclict agency, helping victims of ag¬ 
gression to finel refuge in other 
eoiintnes It was licensed by the C S 

d 

Government for operation overseas 
as a welfare agency, and as such it 
could not enter the armament busi¬ 
ness Hut if Rithaid on wanted to 
help rht re was aiiothci w.iv 
Across the border into Austria, 
flunganan refugees w'ere pouring 
bv thousands, some wounded, ni iny 
ill Vienna was calling dcspcralcH 
lor antibioiu s 1 hat evening Angicr 
Hicldle Duke, head ot the IRCk was 
leaving tor Austria 11 ji>hn could 
find even one packet ol dings for 
Duke to late along, it would be a 
symbol to the 1 lungaiian people that 
Ap''erua had not tor gotten them 
John Richardson s first impulse 
was to 11 fuse He knew nothing of 
intilnoiH s Anil ti> send a fighting 
man a pill when ht nteded a hand 
•>r< uadf sicnifd to him a soirv 

d 

thing 'riien he thought of some 
thing he had u id yeais ago “I am 
link one, but st»li I arn one 1 can¬ 
not do eveivthing, init I can do 
something And 1 will not refuse to 
do the something that I can do ” 
“All right," he said “I’ll ti\ 

He icmembered that corning up 
to his (jillcc in the lilt each d.‘\ he 
had seen a sign on the 12th floor that 
said something about drugs and 
chemicals A few minutes later he 
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"walked'into the reception room ni 
the international offices of Charles 
Pfizer & Company The receptionist 
looked startled when he asked if her 
company made penicillin Pfizer, 
she told him, is the biggest manu¬ 
facture! of antibiotics in the world 
He told his story to Mr Metelski, of 
Pfizer’s export sales department 
Mr Metelski looked thoughtful 
Did the State Department approve 
of the shipment of drugs to Hun¬ 
gary, he asked. 

• “I have spoken to Mr Dulles per¬ 
sonally,” Richardson said This was 
the truth. Years before, just out of 
Harvard Law SthcKil, he had 
worked for Mr Dulles’s firm and 
had fretjuentlv said good morning as 
th(*\ met in the hall He had not 
seen Mi Dulles ante 

“11’lnm,” Sciid Mf Metelski 
Sinct Mr Diilks ippi()\(d, thev 
shoLikl next tonfei with Mi Ciail- 
hird, «if Pfizer's huropean txpoil 
diMsion Mr t.ailliid in turn t(»‘>k 
KRliaitlson to Ml ( H Smith, th( 
ti' airer 

''mull hsK ned to Ruhi'dsoii's 
sUjis, then got l^fizei’s pi<suknt 
John 1. \kKeep on tlii phoiM 
WlKii Smitii hung up In ud ‘ 1 li< 
waichousc will stut pat king inimt 
elpttK We'll get the sUill out to 
the plane It will proliablv h 'Itiia 
myein, , good bioad spectrum ding 
just a token shipment, though — 
about $ 7 ,') 0 <) woith '' 

To Richardson this sounded like 
all the aniihiotics in the world He 
starnmeied his thanks tc* Mr Smith 


He d see ton, he said, that thcrekl 
be rt'poilers and photogiaphers at 
the plane Smith said to ht]! with 
jnibluitv -Pfi'ti w.iiUed to hilj' 

Ikuk m his .. Ike, a little dazed, 
Richardson ealkd Pan Am< tiean 
Airwavs to ask if thes'd tairv the 
diugs free PA A said suie, pi(;\ ided 
that Richardson could get tleaiamc 
for the shipment from the State Oe- 
partment and the customs people 
and the Austrian Goiernn.cnl 
With the help of IRC, a few mdre 
phone sails took care of that 

“I thmk that’s when it dawned 
on me just how deeply the Amcnrnn 
people l(It ahonr what was going 
on m Hungary, ’ Richardson sjkI 
after wai els ‘‘Evti\ hotly seemed 
glad to know there was somt vm\ 
he ttiuld help '’ 

Angiei Duke (otik olT that c\t- 
ning, but lohn Ruhardson wasn’t 
there I le was on tin* tt leplione, ^ ah 
mg a Harsard classmate v\ho 
wtukeii for the Mtuk thug tirm in 
Ni vv Itistv, .isluiiL to’ nioji (ling 
His *nind s.iwl Ik '(1 st i u'lut lu 
t ouii i (Hi nil >! h.ii k lo s IV ili ii 
Mill i. v\ IS '•t 11 ling - ii,,o«)i 

Svtiiido liter M'n \pi a M )' 
son (. ‘II' (I Irom IIU to ri H Rith to 
s tu VI h ' had h ij'pt ut d to the diiijj' 
111 1 w'lti I ai tifk horn Xhenu* to 
liiidapcst, l.,st>( heriu, IRCTs shall- 
man, had i.ilktd his wav pist riflt 
men who supped him and, while 
StiM'l tanks rumbled in the stiitts 
and soipris fired from loofiop-., had 
tvirneil die thugs over to ( aidmal 
Miuflszcritv 
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Nuv» Mrs '• ii<l ilurt w.is 

v>ni< rliiti-; c 1 .( KivIi'kIsiH' h ui'l 
J.( I \Minn^ ll,! !clni;^i.s x\i r( iii.iiu 
h ii»u s ( ouKl lu liiu* S(‘in(. 
1) .In ' Ai’il sn.iu n.is tnshipi! 

qiiuklv ' Kk tnnls.wi duln i i ihav 
nhtit i.n.l micjk 

ih Ml h( li ul kin.n ij \\!'U{ t.) i.Mci 
vlru'is r.iii 'k tiled to I'm imIviiIk 
!huK (Wi the tills Ills iiulilien I .J 
'isf li w lie II i1r\ nut Iiil!( Imii.iIIs 
the n.ttni L*'Pi( tn )ptn Ci'dif 

Tlu (It lilt 1 ol'iii iii \e\\ k 
tuld him It. 1 .ill till h'.it' viil'it "i 

i'K Ml •Ml \(l lllL» Ml i h ll' ! 
MkHi'^.IM, .till epnkt I ) .' \ ju j'lisl 

fit nt, uli.i s'hi h( M I'ne t'> litek 
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it)S 7 . the \i 4 N WHO WANTED TO HELP HUNGARY 


trom the Universitv o£ Vermont 
said there were several thousand dol¬ 
lars in the Student Association 
fund, how tould it best be used to 
help the Hungarians^ Richardson 
went home that night feeling both 
pnmd and humble—humble that his 
own contribution was so small; 
P'oi.d ()1 tlu \v.i\ people cvci\where 
lallitd to Hungars’s aid The let- 
tcis, phone calls and mone\ came in 
from .ill o\cr the countrv—a vast 
^ outpouimg of anger against the 
"Soviets and of pitv for their vic¬ 
tims 

1 )espilc all this, doubts still 
gnawed at Richardson’s imnd 
Wh.'i good wen pit\ and compas 
Sion when guns were needed^ Nest 
inoimng. .it hisoirue, a m.m's voice 
with 1 fo'Cigr icccnt spoke on the 
phone Was Mr Richiidson inter 
cst^d in the purchase of some slove- 
[iipfS' I'oi 1 minute Richardson 
tl'dii i uritkrsiand rhen his (rl 
slangc.'iiK hack to him A stmi'pijK 
was ihvi'ok.' He answt rcthhat lie 
\\ > mil th( two men arrangnl to 
MK' t ' 'I hin».h 

bale th It attetnoon Ruhirdson 
took a tirn to Wa.hitigniri 'fo i 
ni m high in die >.ounH Is ot the Slate 
Depiitmcnt he told his i^toiv Hu 
m m shook his hc.ul “All vou d a^ 
comphsh w'oiild he to get a lot ot 
llunganans killed,’ he said “And 
\oil’d get vouisclf and vmir (tov- 
cinmcnt into a packet of irouhic 
Forget It ’’ 

Richardson still is not convinced 
that he was nglit when he give up 


trying to send weapons into Hun¬ 
gary To him the Hungarians were 
fighting foi the things that free men 
everywhere believe m and will die 
for Burnt into his mind was a de¬ 
spairing erv from an unidentified 
free radio in Hungary “Civilized 
people of the world, listen to our 
call Help us not with advice, not 
With words, but with actum, soldiers 
and .urns ’’ 

1 his IS why John Richardsqji is 
embaii.isscd when you spe,ik to him 
about what he did He feels that he 
and all the free world let the Hun- 
ganans down If the Hungarians 
could have held out a little longer, 
he believes, the people of all the 
satellite countries might hive flared 
into revolt and struck down the Iron 
Ckirtan behind which thev have 
livc'd in sl,ivcr\ fora decade 

It this fire* of levoll cmild h.ivc 
been '.jucad b\ our help, official or 
unofl'icial, he ffvK, it might have 
ire.im the end ot Soviet l,rinn\ 
And tins might have been the htgin 
ning ot the peace th.«r men have 
pr.wed tni through vc.itscii t( ii and 
fnistiaiioii Hul cold war 

!i w.is .1 tminiig point in histo’v, 
tu IS sine, when die fust iiome rnuk 
bomb V \plocled unck r a Sov ict t.mk 
Tlitn, tor .1 moment, the door <►{ 
fricdom opt nod Bin a cold voice 
spoke in the Unite’d Nations, and the 
dtxir slammed shut, and I limgarv 
fell .tgam the cl.imp of Communist 
chains while the ingcr and the com¬ 
passion ot the tree woilcl dissolved 
in talk 




the best medicine 


In k coNTFsi in Suncy for road 
safety slogans, one youngster came up 
with this suggestion 

He looked, she didn’t 
He ii, she isn’t 

—Contributed b> Mcr\yn Cutts 

A WELL-KNOWN acifcss, who was 
noted for being an adroit scene 
snatcher, once tried to interest an actor 
in joining her for a season of reper¬ 
tory She assured him that one night 
she might be the star and the next 
merely a bit player, pointing out “On 
Monday I may play Lady Macbeth 
and on Tuesday carry a tray ’’ But 
when the actoi told his wile about the 
idea, she was sceptical “You watch 
out for that woman,” she warned “I 
know that tray L’s got John the Bap¬ 
tist’s head on it” --W.illcr Wmihtll 

The ssirs manager was going o\er 
one of hi> salesmen’s expense at count' 
“Just look at thisf” he tleniaiv^etl 
“How can you spend on food m 
a single day in Littk Witley 

“It’s easy,” answered the salesman 
cheerfully “You just skip breakfast ” 

— Bennett Cerf 

“For 20 YEARS,” mused the man at 
the bar, “mv wife and I were ecstati¬ 
cally happy ’ 


“Then what happened?” asked the 
bartender. 

“We met ” — The English Digest 

A YOUNG EXECUTIVE fcll into thc 
habit of staying at thc office after 
hours to clear his desk, much to his 
wife’s annoyance. One evening when 
he was even later than usual, he tried 
to pacify her by telling her about a 
Middle East refinery where the min¬ 
ute the whistle blew the native work¬ 
ers dropped their tools and ran for thc 
gate The workers rode donkeys to ' 
work, and the animals had learnt to 
associate the whistle with going home 
If a worker wasn’t ready to hop on bis 
donkey’s back within seconds, the 
moke w’ent home without him 
Convinced that his wife would sec 
how much trouble was caused by the 
donkeys rushing for thc gate thc min¬ 
ute the w'histle sounded, the executive 
said smugly, “Now, darling, I know 
you can see thc moral of that story ” 
“Of course,’ she snapped “It 
proves that even a j.ickass knows w'hen 
1<J go home* ’ Tin Wall StTttt Jourral 

WntN I rouNo my husband trying 
to sew on a button, I told him the 
thimble was on the wrong finger 
“Yes, I know,” he answered “It 
sliould be on yours 

—Maude Fowble in (Joiontt 

An Oxford undergraduate going 
down from the University was re¬ 
ported to have said good-bye to thc 
dean of his college in the words “Sec 
you later, alma mater ” 

Thc dean’s approved reply: “In a 
while, bibliophile ” —Time 




• “The Sheetings of Ma> Third, 1808,■ by Goya 
Reproduced with permission of The Prado, Madiid 
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Francisco tiova, “last ol- the old and first of the 


mortem masters' 


By Malcolm Vaughan 

H"Serthr‘‘*P>«urc 
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m art “TK. Ihc most icathing indiument of 

?P ■"'"‘"'•'n't' >0 man eve 

in^d, 1808, frequemlv called the painted” 
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THr RF IPER'S DIChST 


Some sav that (iova witnessed this 

i 

scene during Spam’s fight (or indc- 
pendenuc, w'atching fiom a hiding 
place while civilians were shot down 
hour after hour, as fast as they could 
be driven bclore the thing squad 
(rova worked hard as a v()ung 
artist, but ill'St.irrcd chance and cir 
cumstance kept beating against 
him He ghiwed with energy, and 
after a long workday it often oyri- 
fl<»wetl into hair-raising escapades 
C)t middle height, wiiv, with nuis- 
cles (it steel,(io\a wa‘ .1 tiers peasant 
with a rough, dark ficc and large 
black eyes deep set uncter bushy 
eyebiows He played the guitar, 
could «ing a little, and danced hke a 
prc>fessif»n il An c\pc»r syyordsman, 
he l(j\td all sp»>rts, <ind was tor .t 
time .1 I'uniighicr 

Wdial pc<»pl( noticttl iboiit this 
virile fellow w Is his niv’giiclK in 1 
soniht. It voM him trKiids to.rn 
the himil»l(si ycorlvM-.cii lo the high 
cst rM\,iIi\ <)i \\(‘pu)i he made 
an I'.aim.ip-.Ms unpH ^smn His 

.imijiusv'r' ”ii:iici( PS mJ mt' 11 t 
.!>d (.111t ‘ii.i! t'Sled'01 \( irs ’l 1 1 
h< \v 1. .1 vli'iih'l iiipoPid lo rin 
'Poilii! t h, 2«i» hil !''v.n 

\s mjL'ht be isixtud tr(*'i» so 

mill h t 111 1'jy, Iv Iliad lop mu it top 
sp'vd When Ik Kail, ‘jot uomg it 
was like 1 sToini iu vyould use 
briP'lies, pik'n knitc, s[>itiili, ins 
fingers, (he 1 >.k k <A <• spotui -any 
thing haniiy Hi output yvis “nor 
moils I le pamti'd hundreds of not 
traits, a nnmht i ot huge miir ils and 
N nianellous v.iiuiy oi 0M1 1 [tie- 


tuics In addition, he produced three 
monumental senes oi hlack-and- 
whitc prints Any one of these 
aehicvcmcnts might stand for an 
artist’s W'hok lifcyvork 
Yet daily, hourly, Francisco C»ova 
wis plagued hv a serious handicap 
He WMs dc.if It began in voiith with 
e.iraihc, and developed into feaiful 
headuhes yvifb mat mg noises In 

1 

his lalci years he y\ent stone deaf 
and in eommunic ilmg with othars 
he had lo use sign language or wnt 
ing 'V et people yvee so intciestcd in“ 
t liking to him that they learnt the 
hancl alphabet —eyen the Prime 
Munster and the Queen of Spain 
Horn in 1740. m .1 tiny \illage in 
MOTihern Spam, (loya shoyved such 
t knuk foi dnw'ing th.it when he 
yy IS only 1^ he w'ls .ipjirentiecc) to 
the luartsi p,until 17, eager to 

git he.id, hi tilid lor in irt s^hoku 
ship 111 Midiul lit tailid hr 

Ifitr! igiiii iiidhulr'd So Ik si tout 
Inilrily md u \e himsill .1 vyandi r 
\ ii in il, ii tif a^-i )'' ind <■! att I li 
•i iiPt .1 gir I »l< 1! l'\ vtiidyipg thr 
pimlii'gs m It.ill in muM urns 

\or kiMi rti I ftip'pmp Irr.m 
It il\ ! I '{ 11 I 1 lo’ r 111(1 m p'U'd .1 
S[ ipp.h gill, till sisiei of a (k\ir 
.'itist w lio 1 III y\ liow lo (111T\ hi , oin 
vMth r» p.MioPs This Inollurm 
law wis .iblt to pick cpiite .1 plum 
fo« froy I, III oidi* lor a sciies of 
1 iige si/( (i paintings to he ecrpied by 
thi loy il laiK^try yve i\eis The tap 
< stiies were hailed b\ the king and 
(joy.i yy.is eiigagcd t(» do another 
sems. thin .inorliei -huge yyorks 



GRi: IT mnsr, 

wlinh look I'lni vt.Ms to pr''xlut(.* 
lU r p'i pk saw du' lapcstrics, not 
(.o* p.iiniint»s toi ihi'ii; 

<• p.HiUir h» wa‘ o\ Lrlonkccl 

]MnaM\ he start*-(l out f)n hi*, own 
lli> salai\ lor tap«.''lr\ jvctints kLj'l 
liirn iiiitil lit h-iijid a patron 

oi tw<^ Hut tin.St jiitfons ’ wt 
h rni haronruis >iir\ivin<i lOcoicJs 
shviw that (ittva’s hi^ piuatc clitiit 
at n>i> iimt, iht 1 )uk( i>l Osofi.i 
p lUl liiin la \t.ar oserdue) 
lor Si veil pit-lnrcs —less ih.tn ^^f>o 
^ ii-h 

f l/»'t t*i, OIK vlunt let .1 lt> in 
otht * (lot 1V \[)( rinKiitcd, cMtndr tJ 
Ins r injia, cst'htd iiiv iAVk i’i' tl otK 
ol piip.tin^ Ht atiutd at i\tr»iM 
<lm n\ 1 / thimal lliKSics 

It Was .’I this ip-'PKiu, in 't!u ''hish 
III hiv af'lisiK .xp.insron, that tht 
hemntiil niii^htss ol \ 11 m iiiltrttl 
h.s liu SIk w.'s he ^o \\ t h»\t 
no ilotninents pK,\in” it w is tlu 

Dii 111 ‘sot Alh.i wht» I'lspneti tio\a 
tl ai ir '<• tht stiis, lull iht i»i 
lien V poiti'til P w p ( Ill'll It 
till' f oni til. lime* h< wtnt to st.n 
a 1 *. I ■>iiiin\ ho. sf oMcnsIik t(' 
to sol 11 .^ pl'T.tlPiJ lot hi I h'S ITpll 
n. 'mts* i'''o llowi' Ih p 
sisiial siijuil) I'onr Ills ol lu r 


(sRL i r LO I 1:R S; * 

diduiting one “trotn iie*r Iriend, 

( n - 

io\ l 

'Pheit lovi all air lasted tiw sears 
V.'Iien rhev parted, Ciosa was the 
ton most artist .n Spam The king 
had .ippointed hmi first eourt paint- 
tr ind he was uiiiiing out portraits 
whuh are still Loiisidend pttrless 
Ik had also ._r< iled )iis first gnat 
stres oi hl.K-k and whitt punts, 

“ 1 lie \Voilds( apiues ’ ^/f>i (\ip- 
//v Ar>i), and hi had panned th< iipist 
<.\pre'>si\t mural of jpoilein times, 
‘S' Anthoin lUinging i Dt.ul 
Ni I. r> i. k to Lite ” foi the dome in 
lilt Miaul 1 i luiuh in \1 itirui 
On Stull .uh’i \I ments in.iin ii 
trsis might h.i\( http content to test 
Nr t t lov I I le kt pt Oil giiivi’ing at»d 
PI 'lu aS V t irs K in.nniiig to hmi he 
tMjl\t*d IK w methods and .in i\cd at 
hiiglits nl evj'iu .sum whie'li have 
rt' I r Ik' p siiip.nsed 

Iki,. use lit lontiniied t<» grow, .d- 
nu)si ii tlu ilu it his de ith .it S», 
t 'i.\a ' [ i ut in dll hPtoiv i.^ at* 's 
i Pujiu I’od 1*. hr is 1 ml cil as t!ie 
list • .j dll iiid ,,nl the list of tiu 
ipr r|. ru 'PasK • s 

^ ' (1 I I* t>l J I I t ri* 'll 

< I • * l» tt u * J i fO\ I S I »II <l» I I' f 

II ti M ^ iO M i < I ( i It t t (1^ f ' I'elli « I 

( ^ I ■ til Ii (Is I ntlik 




( r < ih/i n 

IV 111 \ N MiosM rsi t li'iu SI \mh Is. iiloi til ilu L'S HnllMigirm T aiig 
apilhisi\iti ttlth iti-iltlKii entik II V ciMi.i'; iniiPcr u\, du Anihissarlor 
(»tlt»eii his two luks lor a !i i{>{i\ lu irn igr 
Tht wile shoiiltl los' hti hu hind kss mJ ipirkistinel him moit 
Idv liusbind .mis* lo\i hn \Mit miiji pid not tit tr» unrltist rul hf 
^it all \N •slmitl 11 /‘in/ fiUil liHi '/i'.'/a 
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OLD GLORY 


It was Amettcun Independence Du) — 
and nothing less than the prestige of 
theBtittsh Comwonu ealth was at stal^e 

Anon\mous 

ONCE REN til) a housf in the 
(rfccn Mountains of Vermont 
that had a lla^pok in the fiout 
vard "I he ow iitrs of the house—and 
flagpole—were an eldcrlv couple 
who, alter a lifcliine spent in dicii 
isolated (.orntr of New bngland, 
wcie at last \entiiring forth to see 
something ot those alien United 
States heyond the Vermont borders 
And of all the chtrisiied objects that 
had perforce to be left at home, 
nothing worried them more than 
the flagpole 

What was to happen on Julv 4^ 
h\er\ \ear for 45 years, come Inde 

('ondensed from 


pendence Day, the husband told me, 
Old Glory had waved from that 
flagpole. Now the tradition must be 
broken. “Couldn’t hardly expect 
you to see to it,” he said, “you being 
British and all.” 

When I assured him that I bore 
the American colonies no ill-will for 
breaking away from the Crown, and 
that I should be happy to run up the 
Stars and Stripes on July 4, he took 
me up to the attic and showed me 
the cedar-lined casket where the flag 
lay, awaiting its annual resurrection 
It was three months before I had 
occasion to go to the attic again— 
three months in which I came to 
love Vermont, although Vermont 
gave no indication of loving me I 
now understood onl\ too well what 
was meant by Yankee reserve and 
despaired that I should ever he ac¬ 
cepted bv the community 
On the morning of July 4 I 
brought the flag downstairs anej set 
about hoisting it The task proved 
imcxpectedlv complicated It was a 
large flag and heavy, difficult to 
thread on to the lOpe without letting 
It trail over the ground I finally got 
It on upside down and h id to start 
all over again 

When 1 struggled my way out of 
Its folds, hot and unkempt, it was to 
find a ring of village children silent¬ 
ly watching my efforts. Presently an 
adult strolled down the road and 
stopjied to watch, then another, and 
another None offered to help I 
gritted my teeth and began a privai'e 

Fhf Times London 




L4ND OF HOPE AND OLD GLORY 


war with the flag of the United 
Sratts It ieemed to me that nothing 
less ifian the prestige of the British 
(Commonwealth was at stake 

My dress stuck to my hot shoulder 
blades Tears of aggravation stung 
mv eves Mv nostrils stifled in the 
smell of cedar and dusty cloth Day¬ 
light filtered through to me, alter¬ 
nately white and blood-red The 
thought of those silent Yankees 
watching me make a fool of m) self 
maddened me We might have lost 
dV War of Independence once but, 
by Heaven, we were not going to 
lose It again • 

I tugged, 1 heaved—and then, 
with a swoop, the flag was higher 
than mv head 1 felt the same lift to 
the heart one gets when a kite takes 
to the air What m itter that the rope 
burnt mv palms ^ All was irrele¬ 
vant beside the bold, bright flag 
breaking out at the pole-head 
againit the fleecv morning skv 

1 was trving to stiaighten mv hair 
and dress when I became aware that 
m\ Jt.dunce was clapping Me or 
the flag, I wondered—until one e)i 
the men came <jvci and shook rny 
hand Reckoned \(»u’d be wanting 
to do it all bv yourself.” he said I 

sudd».nlv icali/cd that I h«itl wanted 

# 


8rj 

to do exactly that Everyone dse 
there shook my hand, the children 
included Somebody began to sing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner ” 

“What about ‘M (Countrv ’Tis of 
Thee’^” one of my neighbours sug¬ 
gested, when the anthem was over 
“Ain’t It the same tune as your ‘God 
Save the King’!^” I acknowledged 
that It was “Then vou sing your 
words and we’ll sing ours”—which 
we did, to the general approval, for, 
as old Seth Akins remarked, “Whitt 
do the words matter, so long as we 
all sing the same tunc'” 

That evening, after an afternoon 
of firecrackers, horseshoe pitching 
and cosy gossip under the sliadc ot 
trees over hot dogs and innumerable 
btfttles of pop, mv fi lends accom¬ 
panied me home to sec me haul 
dowm the flag Thtv helped me fold 
It into a neat oblong th.it hung easilv 
over mv arm 

Seth was the l.»st to go “1 gotta 
hand it to vou, ' lu said bv wav ol 
taking his kavt )ii British sun 
are goixl losei s 

To tell the truth--though I did not 
tell Seth—it had sianpletelv lippeil 
mv mind th it a«u) \ears agi» we li.,d 
lost a war All 1 knew was ih it I ti id 
]ust won one 



=r^Dvi( L lo star st'uck young lidic» who wjnl to break into show bust 
ness “(Change your hair «t\lc, learn how to w ilk, huv a sexy wanlrolx 
and before you know i* vou’ll bt marric 1, have six kids and forget ibout 
a)i th 


is nonsense 
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What science has discoveied about the miiacle we call vision 

Ii\ Wollg.ing L.inctwjcsclK 


/i\Bir )i hjrht comts into tilt c\c, 
y \ jn t'ltttiic imfiiilse llits 
'JT'J tliioiii>h iht hr.iiri, .itul \vt 
“see ’* Stitnv.e CiOtsn’t rt.illv know 
whdt light IS (Ji wh.it tlu mind is, 
hut milch is now known .ihoul the 
mii.itk ot" stcirg Neurologists h.i\t 
shown how the t\t rtgisttis pit- 
turts ol olijt'Js .ind how' the hi.iin 
tltetnt.iiK iiittr|)rtls thi se puturts 
IN vchologisis h.i\t d( rnonsti.iU (1 
tliat (Hir p.ist tvptiiciiKs, our t\ 
p«Ltdtions and our tnioli(;ns < oloiir 
tscivthing we set, so th.it it s atlu 
. 11\ the I behind our t\e th.it secs 
Much oi this knowledge is new', .inel 
It earries .i gre.it idea We can Ic.ini 
to use our (\es more ..iTeitiseK than 
WL df) \^ e can see more 
90 


Look .It something I lost l)\, intl 
picit out the smillest dtt.iil \ou e.m 
see 'I hen tin 11 a stiong light on it 
new, smaller iletiil apjiears '] he 
K.ison' The e\t is like .1 camera - .' 
d.irk cliamher with .1 lens in trout 
.mtl .1 light sensitise film at the back 
Nht letin.i) At the (.entre* ot the 
letina wc Ii.isl .1 tin\ spot ot supt i 
lint gr.iin, w'heri the ncisctnds.ie 
nowdtd elostK togetlu We ekioiir 
li.iid, artentne looking with tl.it 
h.up seeing spot Hut the spot is 
jUst like fine-gr.iin film in .1 e.imtr.i, 
It needs more light 

fust knowing .ihout this is help- 
tiil Usu.'lK, tor instanec, sou fix 
the lights befoK sou begin to read 
but svhen \(*u st.ul it.idmg, you use 



YOU CAN LE IRN TO SEE MORF 


\our hnfr-grain spot, and the li>;ht is 
longer good enough Uncon- 
stioiisK, \ou bring \our paper closei 
to the e\e Result evestrain You 
should use more light, instead 

When \ou kwik at something vou 
d(»n’t stare The c\e is sHfeping, 
seanning all the time, mueh as a 
man might shine a toieh round a 
stiange garden, lighting up object 
after object The e\e takes ten sep¬ 
arate looks a seeond, the mind pulls 
them together into a picture I'htsc 
li'ovements of the e\e are \ei\ 
small, ser\ cjuiek. like \ibrations If 
l()(>kin<j m.ide a noise, it would be a 
bii// 

1’ll IS rapul wiggling is i eeessars 
beiausi of the wav nerves woik 
hveiv impiession wears otl You 
don t he ir a sttadv noisc', but vou 
wake up when it stops t'hange is 
vvh It W't notice If vou stare at one 
point long enough vou slop seeing 
It To see well, the eve must kiefi 
riiov inu 

I'llins m.ule oi the eves of a [ler 
son Iriving a eai however, show' 
tint a*- sjieed pu ks up, the eve 
mo\<s less aiiel less I he eve need 
not sweep the scene, because the 
seene sweeps the e\e I'loni a mov 
ing e II, evervlhing moves in i 
fashion vvhieh L' S ('alveit, a seie n 
tist at the Roval Aiieialt bsiablish 
ment, I .iinborough, calls the 
“strearnei pattv.rn ” Ihu example, .i 
tiee on the nuht hand side of the 
loid ahe.iel of vou fust si irts diift 
ing a little* to the light, tlic'n gets 
bigy^ei and starts moving, and fin- 


allv bullies by The* same on the 
left The onlv piece that doesn’t 
move IS straight ahead, the bulls 
eve "1 hat onlv gets bigger 

(kilveit s.ivs w sense our motion 
not straight ahead, W'here we are 
looking, but out on the right and 
left wheie W'c aie not looking We 
do oui driving largelv with the cor¬ 
ners of our eves, thev aie more sen¬ 
sitive to mejvement, so sticamer pat¬ 
tern is more lively there Cut of] 
that pait of the driver’s vision, aftd 
he becomes uncertain 
('alvert used this knowledge in 
designing the lighting svsttm for 
London Airport Pilots hive been 
complaining for \ears that at most 
airpeirts the .ipj'ioaeh lane and run- 
wav ire jwjorlv mailse*d At London 
An poll, additional lights were tiut 
wav out to the light and left of the* 
pilot s path, oui o\ hi\ dnict vision 
It eliel the tiRk London is now con 
sieleied bv main jiilots the world s 
best bid-vveathei aiipoit 

Some da' vve m.iv u e these ide.is 
to m.ike our m.tiii roads safer I'he 
modem hiijhw.iv—broad, smooth 
Miaight, with no liees, telegriph 
poles, heiiises close to it -intkes a 
vve ik stie.miei [lattern It is danger 
('US he (..use it kills our sense of mo 
lion Suppose eou .ne dining on a 
long, straight road, and fir ahead 
IS a e ir If that eai is stopped or go 
ing verv slowlv, voui eve givi* vou 
ilmo^t no vv lining d’he e.ir is the 
eleael sp(>t of the stie'amcr pattern, 
straight ahead Then, all of a svd 
den. It ge'ts ve.v big veiv fast and/ 
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lungps at you This is why there are 
so many r^ar-end collisions 
Here’s an odd thing We tan see 
better what we already have seen 
before In spotting game from an 
aircraft, for instance, the trick is to 
see your first elephant, or moose or 
what-not Patterns of things seen in 
the past hook up with incoming 
images so that the mind rccogni/es 
them 

In stemg, therefore, our prcMous 
experience enters in, we sec what 
yve look tor When a girl comes 
down the street men notice her 
figure, women notice her hat, and 
pickpockets notice her handbag 
In practical living it is the expe- 
ritnctd eye, rather than the optic¬ 
ally sharp eve, that makes a go of 
things Take sailing the small-boat 
skippei goes by special signs In 
judging the boat’s speed, the skip¬ 
per’s guest watches the W'aves go 
by—and is iinsie*d The skipper 
watches a few bubbles of toam that 
jloit on the w'attr--and gets the 
sjHid riglit Tnc same is tine in 
timing and in spoits ou devtltip 
in (\( tor what counts, and avoid 
wasting attention on what doesn’t 
()nt of tlie t lev crest things the eye 
does IS to show us depth We have 
tvvi> eves recf ning two separate pic¬ 
tures, th' brain fuses them into one 
[iicture and somehow scnsis this as 
depth Put having two eves is not 
as important as we think W’lh v 
Post, one of th( gre it pilots of the 
^o’s, h.iel only one* eve 
The faet is, our eves h.ivc many 


ways of perceiving depth Tor in¬ 
stance, motion shows depth Move 
your head, and things move Near 
by things move more, they seem to 
slide across distant things The 
brain soon learns to understand that 
stationary objects arc farther away 
W’^c automatically use this trick 1 rv 
it W’lth one eye closed, head steady 
and resting against something, 
leaching for things is a httlc uncer¬ 
tain Now move your head as ycyii 
reach "Vour one eye op».ratcs fine 
The Red Indian knew that Sway 
ing the head widely from side to 
side was an old scouting trick of 
his It shows up things that, with 
out such motion, would “blend into 
the background ’’ The other day I 
wanted to sh(;w a m.in i hornets’ 
nest It WMs within Un le'et ot him, 
hanging on a bi.ineli, but he 
touldn t set it I saul ‘ Move your 
head Ami he saw it 

Sometimes this woiks in leyersr 
To see animals in the woods, tor in¬ 
stance, try staling I his advRc 
comes from ('olonel )im (orlxti, 
the lain )u* photographer of tigii'> 
in the w 1 Id Staling makes eveu 
thing lae'e out tlu.t doesn’t movi 
"I hen my moving an.mal excites 
the ewe (In iad.tr, the same ide.i is 
tailed tile M 11, the Meiv mg "I arj.( t 
Inelie.itor It shows up the moving 
targets btttti--simplv liy wiping oil 
the screem .my thing tli.it isn’t niov 
mg ) Anirnab know this too A but k 
at the edge of the woods stands mo¬ 
tionless, sometimes tor minutes 
This makes him h.irder to see 4t 
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the same time, it turns on his MTI * 
Wc lean, to sense depth in still 
other s^a\s From lung experience 
we assume th.it, of two houses, the 
one that looks smaller is farther 
awav C)t two mountains, the blue 
one IS more distant than the green 
one Artists use these clues to show 
us dep.th on flat cans as 
The twilight zone between mind 
and c\e has been most deepK ex¬ 
plored b' the late Adelbcit Am».s, 
uhf) ga\c up a law carcir to be¬ 
come an artist He grew cnthi.illed 
with the mind how docs the mind 
use the e\c' One ph.isc ot Ames’s 
great work w.is the studs oi illu¬ 
sions Princeton L’niseisils now has 
a small museum lull of these 

A tspic il \mes tl( monstraMon is 
a rijorn in whiih (sirsthini> sl»>p(.s 
ss.ills cdlinii llooi l)iit ill ilistor 
lions art so ealciil.itetl that, to the 
c'c, this k.antel e.iili olhti out, tht 
room looks as sou look in thiou<rh 
.1 peephole, ]ust idt i not mil loin 
sou,lit room 1 sv.iltlutl Piottssoi 
\\ illi im Ittelson i tall min, svalk 
liom OIK ji.iif ot tMt room to in 
other .111(1 sluinK to i dw.iit btlort 
ms ests I h( etiling ol tht room 
ss.is highti mliisiointi th in it was 
ss lure I sv is st.intlinii, .md this m >de 
him stem shortt i Uh.it tltK') it 
prost ' It pioses how heasiK our 
t\ptriente influiiiees oui seeing 
I'he esc realls sets onlv patches of 

i 

eoloiii .ind light Th( mind s.iss 
wh.it th.i*^ IS, .ind tht mmd has 
iKithing to g(» on bii. p.ist perform- 
I’ltt Rooms irt lour stjii.iie, tint 


had been loo per tent true *in my 
expcricnee U hen Ittelson walked 
.icross the room, I w.is more willing 
to ste him grow short than I was to 
see a room of such dcvilishls ingeni¬ 
ous craziness 

In .mother disputed room that 
looked tour-squaie, an imit.ition fls 
sat on the w.ill Protessor Ittelson 
ij.ise me a stitk and told me to swat 
the fls I tri('d and missed The tlis- 
tortion of the room threw ms iim 

i fl Put after a few .ittempts, I hit 
the fls d’hen something strange 
h.ipjxned I began to see the true 
shape of the loom, in its full distor¬ 
tion ' Nothing h.id ch.inged of/tic- 
.ills Put ms expel lence had 
ehanged So ^ gisen sh ipt mas look 
diflerentls to dillerent people de¬ 
pending on wh.il e\p«.rie nee tiles s( 
h id ss ith It 

P tells iis this )ust looking is not 
eiiougli '\ little bos ss ho louehes 
ese'sthiiig he sees gels to kiioss the 
S'Olid A touiist trisdling in 
loie ign Lountiiis, on tli( other h.ind, 
too often -.(is <»nls his own piecon 
Lvptions V, e shoulil .ict like lutle 
l)oss .uid not tourists Atlti sou .( 
seen i thmg, .md m.idt soiii guess 

s to Its n.ituK - test soi-r guess ( ict 

ditleri nt ( xpeiience ssithit U .ilk 
lound It and see it from behind 
Poke at It svith a stick, smell it 'ift 

ii “It,” wh.iteser it is, mas soon 
look complete Is diflcrent to you 

U'e .ill live in the self-constri’ctcd 
prison of our own expeiienee But 
the moment we realize that, wc can 
w.ilk straight out / 
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Trapped in the shale ledges ot the Rocky 
Mountains is a mighty resets oir of 


solid oil Here is the exciting 
story of 'ihe hrst large-scale attempt 


to extract it 
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The Mountains of Oil 

B\ Frank Ta\ lor 


N n MED CRESS of gFimS Oil 
hunters made histors one d.iv 
last M.iuh h\ tapping sshat geolo 
gists (.all “the gicatcst package of 
iis.ihh eiK rg\ on the t.KC ol the 
glo The kts a giant leloit 
the iirst ot its kind to ofieratc on a 
Inge sc.ilf T he tilinicDn/e .i de- 
posit t)t sh 'le oil so imm( nsc that it 
de‘h( s (. reelihihts 

Millions e't people base svalked, 
r'dden or diistn pist this Ciolconda 
ot the Rockv ^^01lntnns S'ithout 
realizing it Perhaps the best sicsv 
i‘ fre'm the svmding road in neirth- 
svest ('olorado that feilleiss's Para¬ 
chute (ntek, tin’ tributars ot the 
upper ( o’ )rado Riser (itoleigist 
"1 ell I rtl poif'ted the treasure out to 

V 


me—a lescl, dark streak tinged svith 
rust slicing aeross the clifT a thou¬ 
sand teet ahose the narrosv salles, 
another thousand below the moun- 
t..in peaks “’’teni'ic lf)fjking at ()0 
thousind inillion h.irrels of oil,” he 
said 

‘ 'Ph It s just one ledge—Maliog- 
.ms Leelge,” continued Dr R^t 
“We estimate that in all the shale 
ledges ot the area there are q6o 
thousind million barrels of oil —six 
times as much as has been found 
under the sanels of Arabia, Kuwait, 
Iratj ind Iran • ” 

Dr Ertl, who is a government 
shale expert and now field geolo¬ 
gist lor the Union Oil ('o of fkili- 

O 

forma, w.is not bandying figures 
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fancifuHy He and other geologists 
have clambered over these moun¬ 
tains of solidified oil and surveyed 
the deposits Precipitous canyon 
walls expose the sharply defined 
la>crs of shale, enabling them to 
measure their depths, whici> range 
from 200 to 2,000 feet 
“It’s not like an oil reserve, hid¬ 
den underground,” explained Ertl 
“I’here’s no guesswork about how 
mu(.h shale we have ” 

Though the letort that taps this 
Ixinanza is a monstious, puffing, 
black metal still, caged by a five- 
storev steel fiame, it looks simpiv 
likt a moonshiners dream nestled 
cigainsl the spedai ular clifTs It is hut 
th( first ol .1 series that will siuk 
awa\ at the nioiinl iins ot solid oil 
TTus deposit IS one of nati re’s 
more f intastic whimsies Six million 
vears ago it was a vast, stagnant 
trt)j)ual hike, teeming with life 
I h( n the lake was filled with laveis 
of sediment, ordinarih the genesis 
of in oil field r>ut before pressuics 
uk’ heat could transform the fossil 
deposits into petroleum, the ancient 
like bottom was heased up (),ooo 
feet above sc'a level It is still 
perched up ihere atop the Roekie's 
()nl\ in recent veais h.^ve petro¬ 
leum chemists learnt how to get od 
out of these mountain streaks It re 
quires a six hour cooking at an 
800" F temperature This cracks the 
shale (which isn’t shale, Strictlv 
speaking, but marlstonc, a cousin of 
hmcstone)and releases iheoil(which 
isn’t oil, but “kerogen,” a stic-kv 


smelly, evil-looking jelly which Ertl 
and his fellow workers call 
“gunk”) After the molecules in this 
repulsive “gunk” are juggled by 
modern refinerv magic, the stuff is 
miraculously transformed into high- 
quality petrol, jet fuel, diesel and 
fuel oil and other petroleum pro¬ 
ducts The juggling also filters out 
hitchhikers, which become coke, 
wax, sulphur, nitrogen, and vari¬ 
ous tar-base building blocks for 
petro-ehc micals that go into tyies'or 
garden hoses or plastics 
Whv have Colorado’s immense 
oil shale deposits gone uncxploited 
so long^ It IS a story of baffled men 
against rugged mountains 
In 1882 Mike Call ’han, pioneer 
settler foi whom one ot the sh.ilc 
peaks IS named, built a Icig cabin 
uicl invited his white and Indian 
friends to the housevvMiming, wnth 
plentv <'t fiiCWMter for all Mike s 
pnde was i hie place he nad built ot 
grey rocks stieakexl with blue, gath- 
ereil tiom the base ot . neMrbv elill 
1 he Utc Indians, who lived in the 
area, tohl tall talcs about “the 
mountains tint burn ” The whites 
laughed T’hi n some of the guests 
noliud that the rocks in C'allahan s 
fuepkio were ahic Others said it 
WMs the firewater that made the 
rocks look as if they wcit* bum 
mg After the fireplace and the 
house had burnt down, the white* 
men stopped laughing at the Utes’ 
legcnet« Settlers began to bum the 
blue black rocks like coal in camp- 
fiics and stoves 
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Afur th( } list World War, when 
there was a serious shortage ol 
pctiol and consc'tsatiomsts we'ie 
vv arm tin th it tlie iountT\'s oil wells 
inintii soon iiin dr\, n^olojrists he 
nan stoutinn the sh.ilt deposit in 
e.irntst A.moni’ dum were two 
I tllDl ( 111 ( () huiite IS, niolo 

nist R H iJuinhirn and i he mist 
A S ( losstiiM In M; 2 f‘ on lh( 
iliils ihoM Riiiihiiti t leek, lhe\ 
toLind lh( K^ks that hum 

I Mnn IP improMsed poitahh re¬ 
tort whish lhe\ lieated W'lth a 
pliimher s hlow'l.inip, (yrossfitld .ind 
lUiiIlham tooktel simple .liter sam 
pK Horn M ihoi>an\ Ledge ('arc- 
tiilK tiles me.isiiied the oil w'hieh 
eondens( (1 liopi die s.ipeuiis 'I’heir 


findings, latci e'onlirmeel In' lahora 
tors tests, rescaleel that the ledge 
aseraged 39 galkins of oil and 2,500 
euhie' leet ot v.t)mhiisliblc gas per 
ton of shale Thes had stiiiek it 
rich—il thcveoiilel somehow' e vtrae't 
the oil ee'onomie ills 

During the ensuing ^7 seais, gos 
etnment e\peits and oil indnstis 
geeilogists ane! chemists wiestleel 
with the b.iniing probk m of captur¬ 
ing the oil locked up 111 the sh lie 
Oil refining neirmalls lecjuires w.tter 
in quantits to cool anel condense tl e 
vapours in which petroleum mole¬ 
cules aie cracke'd and released at 
high tempe ratines L^p on the 
nioLint.i'ti elids then is little w.iter 
I hough the uj per (’oloi ido Risei 
flows nearbs, its w.iteis ire riser\fd 
for aniKullure and cities If thes 
wanted the shale oil, the oil hunters 
h lel to find 1 w.is to get it w ithoul 
using water 

Xe.irls 2,(;oo p.itenls h.ise been 
issued to ipscnlors with ide.is foi 
eiil sh lie reloits, the first to c.ipture 
(’oli)i.ido\ sh.ile oil lUcce ssf ulK v/as 
the oiii liied up List M.irch b\ 
I’nion ()il ( o engineers, ll.. 
e ulmin.itioii of dii(*e dec.ides of e’\ 
pe I line nl 

'1 he shale iftei being erinlKd .it 
the mine’s mouth to chunks not 
nnire than si\ indies in si/c, rides 
dow'ii .in icii.il tram to the \ illev 
floor d"re)m p\r.miid stockpiles, a 
lubbei belt carries the rock to the 
retort’s hopper h.ver\ six minutes .1 
biKule'.in “rock pump” t.ikes a 
tw'o ton bite of shale out fioriv the 
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hopper and pushes it into the bottom 
of the retort Collecting some 350 
tons in this wav, this hydraulic colos¬ 
sus then heaves the entire charge to 
the top of the retort, where fires 
burn at 800'’ F temperature The 
fuel is the shale residue, after the 
heat has vaporized the oil and useful 
gas out ot the rock Powerful fans 
draw the vapour down through the 
tool incoming shale, which con¬ 
denses the vapour to kcrogen This 
arfd the combustible gas are drawn 
f)lT through a huge pipe into heated 
tanks 

Thus the shale rock that flows 
continuoiislv upwards gives up its 
oil and gas and spills out of an exit 
at the top of the retort in the form 
of ash and clinktr The oil vield 
2*50 bands daih—times as much 
as IS pumptfl from the average 
American oil well 

“Next,” sa\s John Pow'iiall, who 
supervised the ionstriiction of this 
machincrv, “wx’ll build dusters of 
retoits up on the clifT at the mouth 
of the mine That w’lll cut transport 
ing the shale The clinker and ash 
will spill over thcclifTs into the can¬ 
yon below' ” 

Or Ertl whose hobbv IS giow'ing 
('hnstmas trees, predicts that the 
spent shale will make good soil, 
eventualK turning the roek\ can¬ 
yons into fertile vallevs 
/ 

Colorado shale oil is not unique 


Shale IS to be found in sfnall de¬ 
posits in other states, and Alaska, as 
well as in a dozen more countries 
Brazil has significant deposits, but 
thev are only roughlv one-third the 
size of those in the Rockies Small 
shale oil refineries, which cook shale 
in batches instead of in eontinuoiis 
flow (and which use w.iter), have 
operated in South Africa. Australia, 
Canada and Scotland 
The Colorado product is unusuil 
in one respect, however Engineers 
can calculate almost to the doll.A- 
how much it will cost and how long 
It will take to recover the shale oil 
The total initial investment w'lll be 
enormous Union Oil C'o en¬ 
gineers estimate that a 100,000- 
b.irrd-f)er-cla\ installation ot rc'torts 
with neccssarv “cokers” (units that 
remove suiplus wm\ and carbons 
from heaw mis so that the shale oil 
will flow thimigh a pipeline) will 
cost up to ^o« million dollars 
Though othei oil cc.mpain man 
agements do not agice. Union cn 
ginccis think th it the cost of 
,\[)loring foi new oil fields his 
climbed to a level where i» i> 
cheaper to tip Colorado’s moun 
Mins that burn than it is to drill 
wildcat holes into tlie earth Hovv- 
cvci that mav be, all oil geologists 
agree that it is onl\ a question of 
time until dwindling oil reserves 
make oil from shale indispensable 
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inety pet tent of the ftitUon of daily life o tanked by tone of 
voice — Arnold Bennett 
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A tale from Ramayana. 


While carrying kidnapped Sita Rdvana 
was challenged to a duel by 
Jatayu the Bird, a devotee of Rama 
Neither of them could overwhelm the 
other, for a long time Then Ravana decided 
to use a stratagem He asked Jatayu Oh' 
Mighty bird, what is the secret of your 
strength’’ The righteous Jatayu answered, 

“Secret of my strength is in my powerful 
wings Then Jatayu asked the same 
question to Ravana The unscrupulous 
Rivana gave false reply, saying 'Secret 
of my strength lies in my toe 
Questions over Jatayu soared high in 
the sky and diving straight at 
Ravana s toe he smashed it with his 
powerful beak But Ravana remained 
unaffected Hiidly had Jatayu emerged 
Out of hu dive when Ravana s sword flashed 
like lightning going ciean through 
Jatayu s wings latayu hurtled 
down mortally wounded 
Many a time we are asked whar is the 
secret of Loma—How can we reveal—bur 
we can safely reveal this that hair 
dyes darken hair superficially wnceas 
Loma by supplying the necessary 
•ngtedients to the roots darkens 
the hair naturally 
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Whin I n \s wi indigo pi iriRi in IiuIm 
I witiKsscil an ama/ing instanct ol 
pf^iFtLi icainuoik lKi\\<t.n two 
woKts 1 hid gone out tarl\ in the 
eool (d th< morning, riding a polo 
pon\ and tollowed l)\ two li*)uruls Hn 
thi ed^t ol the lungle I Imind that tlu 
\illai;er-. hnl leli a lew gr^it'^ tl ,ic 'o 
leed I appro ith..d, two ]aig< 

wol\ts ipianiT out Iroin tlu seiuh ( )n< 
sti/f*.! a small goU thing tlu inim d 
o\<.r his Nlnuilder uul mad< oil 1 hr 
steoiul Will! lollowtd ( ailing lo ni\ 
dogs, I L'a\' ihasc 

The wol\<s lKid(d tou iiiK 
ia\nus a hw nn'ts trom ilu pi oil i 
non I w is c ni v'ng a jackal sjx ir ind 
Itlr '.■jH till! I woiil(i g< I tlu m lot m\ 
mil' md dojs w<u ktCli l.ld ^wili 

I 111 dog, Ulghl I'p hill lilt ‘Mlllol 
ilu S' tond woll m uu lilt Ill kt (f) tlu 11 
dl r ifH 

1 thoiiihi dl It 'll v oil I in \i I'j til 
gi< I’ v ' iilil iiM < nahliiig 'll' t'» (. !'■ o 
ii^> I'Mi to no isi uiisliiii-ill 1 .iw iht 
\vol: dioji th' goil w h'n upon ih< 
oilur woli pu kt d it up. Hung it omi 
hi. shouhiei lilt! tool* tlu It i 1, whd* 
dit 'll l woll Ittptd hthiiiil u tlu stt 
'lilt' lilt hill pK\|OUsI\ tl'i'K I vhlStil 

II .111 lo' tt* o liu'i s lul thtV I'tp. Oil 
(hinging lat' % at mo 1 V ll. I did not 
get 'lU IK II'r and tlu pt n\ l.,.i mu 

JO ’ 


tiieil, so I ga\e up The elcM/w'ohes 
had eai lutl tluii go it 

II Whim huhn) 

\mo\i who his Intil lu ii >ilt vsalei 
kiiovss that sc i gulls It uk ojun shtll 
lish h\ tliopping tium from a luight 
on to locks, folds, e\tn jiatked cars 
()iu cl i\ last sp’iiigmv hush uul md 1 
Wdt timing slowK alongaeoist loid 
when a gull Hew low, d mgling Irom 
Its he ik I miss (it muss K t ingl(*d m 
St iwetd Mighting just in liont ol us. 
It deposited Its catch on tlu road md 
hoflJUil to OIK suit '1 lu stud W IS 1 
little to our It It ilitl tlu e It did not 
piss over It 

To oiii sui[)iist iluic was 1 loud 
s«|uiwk ol piotcst tumi tlu gull 1 n 
ttituiud In iti chttk v\*. puieniK 
itsctsed md crunch'd tlu slulKhc 
ru itli oiii whtth I)ii\mg on a Itw 
\ inh ut lookttl huk md s u\ tlu 
jiill Ill ikmg 1 Icismtl'v null ol tlu 
h I* tl r 1 1 1 lit H tisi' \tii 11 11 (,iiiMi 

I I NM \ 11111 ) 1 mi’ kI at ni \ uti \ oiu 
w'litti d is h\ It.How mg links the 
' tl iiitii I w imp I hit Hill ilu It in', 
ail I's ,tlK k ll[' out ol tin ll < lot I 
h iitl hit Id I ol lio/cii gi lilt! ( It ill 
flu ll id ]< tl to tint (it lit iiiomid 
md lonptd W c k nt w tin iiiu ki it 

\ I lo Iilg III idt U, I ill liol I li'S 
hiihcit iiid olliti (luiiiiis Ihit wt 
Wolldtltil hov\ could till I islo It 
gt t out' 1 1 Ills It itlmg (iH in e\.i\ 
diiictioii showtd tint It olnioudN 
went 111 lilt! out ot tlu tussock at wiH 

Tlu Ut I omul tlu tussock w is un 
hiol-<n and tluu \v is no holt in tlu 
moiiiul \t lot wt spud a tin» ills 
tiithid plan It tlu ho tom ot tlu tiis 
soil- w In M the lit md lio/en eiith 
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Lcime logefher Wt dug at it and out 
ot the side of the tussock popped a 
lightly packed ball ot grass, disclosing 
a wtll-worn little lutintl 
When the muskrat came htnue iiom 
toiaging trips, he needed only to re 
nio\c the hidden plug, entei the tun¬ 
nel, then turn round and pull the hall 
ol grass into place again Re tro/en, it 
blended almost msisiblv into the sur- 
tice ol the tussock 1*11 (^ Mowiio 

Olr siiii' was nearing the Piinma 
('anal when sescral small birds flew 
through the ojitri door ol the vslucl 
house The mate held out his hand, 
and to our surprise the birds perched 
It Two others alighted on the 
bridge rail I walked ose* and hehi 
out mv palm and they hopped (>11 it 

Wt took tlum below ai^l letl them 
brt idtrumbs an<l binanas When tlit\ 
hid eaten they Hew lound biiskU 
but mule no tllort to leue b\ the 
open [lort holes \lter a vshile thiv 
looadl (uthlled together on a biaiu h 
ot hibiscus on the eaptain’s table then 
tuikid dun he kIs utultr then wings 
aiul Wt nt to sleep 

Out on the tle..k vshilt 1 w is telling 
oiiv ot the tngiiutd about the txiri 
irelii n> hipptning, I giaiutd u[* anil 
siwtlu ins'sei Inyb on tun i ulio an 
teiiin -.it dine seih.iwks T h< next 
nioining our small guests ilaited out 
ot the po't hobs m ieeoni\()itrt, and is 
soon 1 thee wttt sine that the hiwks 
had gone tliex wtie otl 

(Ml n t\ hi ( iii|i|>\l{Ii 



Om si'RiNf, a trieiid and I trapped 
beasei in British I'olumbi i, using the 
well known method ot cutting about 1 
loot down into then dams and setting 
our ir ips in the eiu Sueh a cut loweis 
the* w'ater lesel in the porul, and be*a\ 
ers will usualK hasten to repair the 
damage 

The next day we Svcre surjiiistd to 
tind the (lam repaned and our trafis 
bulled Tilt* same* ,hing ha[i{Kne'd on 
ie\e*i il sueeessise nights I in illy w'e 
m ide a new cut in the dam set tia[)s 
IS iisu il and that esening liul on the 
bank to w.iieh When dusk eame we 
s iw i bea\e» (iiuige tioin its hous( 
iiispeei the eiit ind swim back op 
siteam Soon iu letuined pulling i 
stick ibout liud tdtlong \linofinr 
ing uniil lu got till stick eiulw' e in 
Ins mouth he piodded ind [uUd 
with It until oui tr ips wee [ luii" 
Ketui ling to till hoiiv , lu i niu 
bail- 'iidi thid oihei be iseis and n 
pins wini nuniK ni \\ e iiil on 
traps buiidi 111 ttu dim ind iieeii dis 
tiiibdl ilni t .inil\ igain s n H'k 


iiRKi R to colleague Tm taking a hone) dew hobdav this >e n ou 
know, that’s wherf vou stay at home and the whole time \our wite says 
‘Honey, do ibis' and ‘Honey, do Hut ’ ” e oiiini vitui Ui Mrs n (. Rmk 
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Energy means the power to do work, 
and Indta needs all the energy she can 
get if the targets of the Second Fi\c 
Year Plan are to be iulfilled The pro¬ 
portion of commercial energy—that 
to say, coal, electricity and oil—to the 
whole energy system is still extrcmclj 
low m India Neyertheless, it is btgin- 
ing to ha\c Its impact on traditional 
methods and ways ol hit, even in 
remote rural areas 


The contribution made by oil in the 
commercial energy pattern in India has 
increased by 100"„ since ,«)48 Oil is 
the most flexible source ol energy avail¬ 
able It IS, m fact, packaged power’ 
in an easily handled form It is our 
job to maintain and extend a dis¬ 
tribution organisation which will ensure 
that energy from oil flows to all parts 
of the country cheaply, efficiently and 
in sufficient quantities 
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Humlrcds of 
C^alla Varner’s former 
pupils, from admirals to 
taxi-drivers, revere 
this schoolteacher who 
mixed love with learning 



Salute to a Teacher 

R\ Irving Hen Cooper 

(hufjusiue i outf nf Special Setci/ns \cu 


i:l kinnv, undernourished 
17'\ ear-old b(*y stood in front 
of the bench waiting for*mc to sen¬ 
tence him There was no doubt as to 
his guilt But he was a first oilcndcr, 
and something made me hesitate I 
told them to bring the boy to my 
chambers 

“We’ie alone now, s(,n,” I told 
him, “and what you say isn’t testi- 


monv and can t be used against vou 
Let me ask \ou some questions ” 
Cjradually he thawed He talked 
of his dead father, of his mother who 
supported him and his three sisters 
by workmg at night as a waitress 1 
realized that this boy hungered for 
affection He wasn’t getting it at 
home from a tired, overworked 
mother, nor at school, where his 
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shabbv clothes and shvness pre¬ 
vented li’ni trom belonging 

The bov’s name was Johnn\, but 
as I listened i was hearing a sh\, 
povertv-stricken kid named Ben 
Cooper pouring out his heart It a 
schoolttaehei in St Jo.eph, Mis¬ 
souri, hadn’t put a eomlorling arm 
round me one da\ and made me 
welcome in m\ little world, I might 
wtll hase done something as foolish 
and as desper.ite as johnnv had 
done I signed a paper ^uspendlng 
sentence, and Johnns W'alked out in 
the companv of a kindlv probation 
olHccr 

I could almost feel Calla Varner’s 
presence there in m\ chambers, and 
see her nod of approval because I 
had just given a bo\ what she had 
once given me 

Mv childhood -like lohnnv’s— 
had been an uglv one Mv t,ithei had 
brouulu his 1)io(k1 Irom the slums ol 
Loneloii wlitn 1 was eight He was a 
tailoi who weakeel i8 houis a dav 
tivmg to supjiort live huiigiv chil¬ 
dren I he desperate light toi exist 
cnee somehow tilled the kne mv 
j)arenis h.id oiiee li.iel l('r e.ieli other 
And anv atleetion thev hael tor us 
elnlelren thev w'ere either too rired 
or loo inarticulate to expiess I telt 
comjiletelv alone, grownig uj' with- 
e>iit anv erne in whom 1 could i onliele 

1 dreaded m\ first dav .U Ckntial 
High Scheiol in St Joseph I still had 
a Leindtin accent, mv shoes w'cre 
reinfeirccd with cardboard inel mv 
patched tniusers were h.md-oiis I 
WMs “elillerent,’ and the neighbour- 


hcK)d kids made me the butt of their 
pranks At 13 I was becoming a 
withdrawn, wretched misfit 
I slipped into the classroeim, and a 
tall woman came forward, put her 
arm round me, smiled and said in 
the kindest voice I have ever heard, 
“You’re lien Cooper Well, I’m gl.id 
V (ju’re going to be one of us I know 
Vou’ll like It here at Central, and I 
know we’re going to like vou ” 

No stiangei had ever before given 
me the divine gift of a welcoming 
smile, and suddenlv, for the first 
time in mv life, 1 felt wanted After 
that I was eonstanllv sustained bv 
the thought that tomorrow 1 would 
see Miss Varner .igain She alwavs 
stood bv the elissioom door as we 
tiled out Sometimes she would smile 
at me. sonic limes jiat mv shoulder, 
but eveiv dav she g.ive me a messige 
of f.iith sh( bclievcil in me 

In herdassts, Uk),M iss Vainei did 
something moie for us ih.in m.ike us 
leain meu fails Oh, she eijuipped 
the mind all right, but never to the 
neglect ol the soul She never m icle 
patnolic ‘pecvhes, foi example, vet 
somehow she made feivent patrio*s 
of us all I had known nothing ex- 
eejit povertv and spinliial starvation 
—vet she convinced meof Ar’criia’s 
greatness .md that I was a liickv bov 
to be part of it I h.id never known 
kindness, but she taught me that 
most people arc kind and decent 
Through tho‘>e uars 1 thought 
that mv experience wnth Miss Var¬ 
ner was unique She was mv person¬ 
al mentor who inspired me through 
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high school and on to college and 
law school Then, the summer be¬ 
fore last, 1 learnt that this remark¬ 
able woman—as teacher, Mcc-pnn- 
cipal and principal—had exercised 
the same influence o\cr hundreds of 
pupils in Central High School, and 
that each one thought of her as his 
own personal mentor 
1 was speaking in St Louis before 
the judiciar) of the State of Missouri 
on m\ theories of handling first of¬ 
fenders Something prompted me to 
stray from mv prepared speech 1 
said that mv approach to juvenile de- 
Imcjuencv had stemmed in no small 
degree from the sjmpathetic and in¬ 
telligent treatment gi\ cn me b) one 
of m\ teachers in St Jo.eph I didn’t 
mention her name, but when the 
meeting was o\cr, Ju«lge C A 
Leedv, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
C'ourt of Missouri, came up to me 
and said, “\oii olniousK meant 
Mis^ Varner \ ou’ll find that some 
of the judges here tod.i\ have been 
deepK mfluented bs be‘r ” 

A moment later Judge LaurauLC 
II\de, one of America s most re- 
speited jurists, smiled and said, 
‘ You e( uld onl\ be talking about 
Miss Calla Varner of St Joseph She 
WMs a wondeiful teacher She taught 
hei students not to be satisfied b\ 
merel\ learning wh.it was in a b«xjk, 
but to ‘cioss-e\amine’ the authe>r, 
challenge stateme nts, inqui re further 
into the subject I’hat wa) thc\ dis- 
cewered the jo\ of ^earning ” 

Next day ^ went to St Joseph te> 
see ('alia Varner I he woman who 


greeted me was as erect as th’e elm 
trees that bordered the street outside 
her home Her thick black hair 
showed only a touch of grey, her 
dark eves were bright, and the lines 
round her eyes and mouth were 
lines formed by smiling Her voice 
was strong, her handclasp steady It 
was hard to belies e that she was 8i 
Born on a farm only 25 miles from 
St Joseph, siic had received her early 
education in the usual one-room 
rural schoolhouse Farmers in 1890 
were not enthusiastic about higher 
education for their daughters But 
Stephen Varner saw something 
special in his youngest daughtei, 
(killa, w'ho devoured everv book she 
could lav her hands on So when she 

d 

was if) he sent her to Cottev College, 
a private Sv.hool lor girls 

It was there that she began to 
realise that bt r destiin was to teach 
Latei, .liter aeejuinng .1 Laehclor’s 
degree, she taught for a vear and be 
came convineed that she needed 
ira ic eiiltural backgiound So she 
returned to school, alternating teach¬ 
ing years with studies of historv, 
lifcrature, jihilosophv, at the univer 
sitics of Michigan and Missouri, ane' 
at (Columbia in New ^ork, where 
shf earned .I Master’s degree Then 
in 1912, she settled down in St 
Joseph and began her career at Cen 
tral The little farm girl had grown 
into .1 cultured, dedicated woman 
'rhis was the Calla Ldington Var¬ 
ner who greeted me 43 years later 
Now retired, she was tne first Prin¬ 
cipal Emeritus of Central High 
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Whether you’re working for r 
your living or running a home, 
you will know thcjse rimes when y 

everything seems to go wrong \ * 1 
Steady nerves will carry you ' 

serenely through, but if your nerves 
are overstrained even small difliculti's 
can upset you badly 

“Ovaltine”, taken v^ith meals and 
before retiring, nourishes the nerves, 
restoring your energy and poise I his 
ielicious beverage, made from Nature’s 
finest foods, is reinforced with v itamins B 
and D It is easily assimilated and assists 
in digestmg other foods Insist on 
“Ovaluue”. 
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Schoi)l, and had received about e\- 
erv CIVIC lioiioLii vSt Joseph and 
Missouri ciHild i;ivc her 
As we chatted, we were imei- 
rupled bv a bov with a tclcgiam 
She lead it and smiled “I’ve been in 
the hospital w’lth a bad back, and a 
lot ot people have sent me v^'ondci' 
hil messages I his is liom one ot 
our Missouii Seii.itors Aline min 
She spoke ol olhci toimei stu 
dents then, ot David Hopkins, loi 
instance, who was her vice prini ipal 
ior several veais “W ent ti»(-ongress 
later Otten he consulted me be tote 
making appointments to Annapolis 
or West Point liicidentalh, rme ol 
the hovs I recommended is ikw a 
rcar-aelmii il, three aic eajitains in 
the N 'V V, and two are generals 
As she talked, anv remaining no¬ 
tion I held that I was something 
nniejiic m herlite was dispelled ()b 
viouslv Miss Wirner had inilueticed 
hundreds oi lives 

Later I lookfd up somt ol these 
hjrmer students One ot them, 
brig idler f leiKial Ilariv P.ixson, 
Ktir^d depute chief ol L S ^inn 
Inte llige iu(, t( Id me “I’-.ick m n< ■'-i 
li\e ot u > bovs III Miss \'arnt;’s ei.iss 
in historv and government used to 
w ilk home together atte r s,.hool 
Invariablv we talked aheait what she 
had said that elav Again ami ag un 
slie told us, ‘(lOf)d goveriiinent 
df/e‘sn’t just happen It is a result ot 
bold and honest actiern bv < iti/ens at 
thr ballot box, at town meetings, in 
the* service » Our cfHintrv ’ 

“Wc* five bviame imbue\I with 


this philosophv ? 3 veiv now and then 
wc get together, and alwavs eriir talk 
IS e)i Miss Varner, who sei dehnitelv 
shaped oui careers joe Seanlan was 
on the executive council of the Heiv 
Scouts Dr W allaec (irc\ Stone is 
one ot the finest atomic ph\sicists in 
the coLintrv Dr W’lJliam Hovel is an 
exjKit biochemist And breel Culver 
IS a successtul f.irmer and citizen 
In one wav or ane^ther e'aeli ot us 
still follows Miss Varner’s advice 
She made vou want to serve veiur 
countrv 

Miss Varner, I realized, felt that 
her pupils were her charges and that 
hei lesjionsibilitv did not end w'hen 
classes w'ere dismissed Woexlrow 
I’ll nett, manigci of tlie local taxi 
companv, sa.el frankh th.it he h.id 
been om ot those kuls who had 
gone to high si hool jusi to [dav toot 
ball “During nn list vcai, ’ he 
chuckled, “I took just enemgh 
courses to sf i\ on at school--not 
enough to gi uluatc Miss Wuner 
w is home with a ti icturcel .inkle 
but dallied t she didn’t liiid eiut 
wl'.it 1 w is doing She m ide me* 
come to her hec'ise, .mil she put me 
through a lough few weeks m.ikini. 
up woik 1 h.id missed tJec.uise ert 
be »• 1 gi.idu.ite d, and I \e be*e n "1 id 
evi Slice Here it the comp inv m\ 
bovsh.ive orders that eve rv time* slu 
phones Ml for i t.ixi I m tc, drive hei 
W ouldn’t trust her teianvbodv els^ 

1 gut ss e vervboelv in this tewvn lt>ves 
Miss Varner ” 

(leiier.ils, taxi-drivcrs, f.irm.rs, 
judges, all wrre neneticiaiies ot her 
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warmth and devotion But she was 
more than a great teacher Ra) 
Blomfield, secretary of the St 
Joseph school sy stem and tormerlv a 
teacher on Miss Varner’s staff, said 
“Occasionally there was a \oungster 
whom the resc of us felt to he in¬ 
corrigibly delinquent ‘There is no 
such thing,’ she'd sa\ lirmh She’d 
gi\e the \oungster understanding 
and affection and before our t\es 
we’d see that boy change " 

Harry Crowell, chief oi police, 
told me, “Many a time this depart¬ 
ment has taken youngsters, charged 
with pett\ but technicalK illegal 
acts, to Miss Varner She’d talk to 
those kids and we’d neser sec them 
in trouble again ’’ 

Miss Varner retired as principal 
in 1944, but she ne\cr retired from 
civic responsibility She helped to 
organize St Joseph’s leading soci d 
agency, the Family and Children’s 
Sersice Its mcnibcis work their 
miracles in priyate, just as Miss V ir- 
ncr always conducted her own 
good deeds “I know how much of 
her income went to needs pupils,’’ 
Miss Varner’s secretary told me “I 
kn(^w how many she helped 
through college But she alwa\ s dis¬ 
guised her help so that tlic pupil 
wouldn’t think he or she was receis- 
ing chanty ’’ 

A few \cars ago Miss Varner w.is 
active in starting a course for adults 
11 Cxreat Books 'Foday many of St 
Joseph’s leading ousincss and pro¬ 
fessional men arc her pupils “I dis¬ 
covered a world I’d never known,’’ 


Simon Rositzky, a former pupil and 
outstanding citizen, told me “Base¬ 
ball and football used to monopolize 
the conversation when we got to¬ 
gether for lunch, but the other day, 
so help me, five of us hardheaded 
businessmen found ourselves argu¬ 
ing about the Book of Job \ ou 
know what Miss V’arner has done to 
us? Why, damn it all, Judge, she’s 
making us think ^’’ 

All of us whose lives in one way 
or another have been shaped by 
Miss Varner’s personality seem to be 
joined in a common bond All of us 
remember scraps of conversations 
we’ve had with her “Poverty of 
mind and spirit is as awdul as pcjv- 
ci tv of the body,’’ she told 11s “vServe 
with honour, not jor honour 
Bring your religion into the thick of 
the world and put it to work 
there In dcmociacv, cvervone 
counts Above a)l, we must imbue 
cvervonr—espccialK every young 
person—with a sense of belonging ’’ 

1 thought vou’d like to meet ('alia 
Edington Varner \ ou can meet her 
almost anywhere at Oak Rielgc 
ateiinie research centre, in the i^nt, 
gon in Washington in Hollywood, 
in a do/cn universities, in the (jfhee 
of the Mayor of K msas C^it', in 
o,iciaung the.itres of St Louis hos- 
pitals She is wherev er there arc men 
and women who had the privilege 
of having her as then teacher Cer¬ 
tainly she IS always present in the 
chambers of the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Special Scssienih of the C'lty 
of New York 
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The httle-kiiown storv ot Alberto Santos-Dumont 
who went to Pans in the i8(;o’s and became one ol 
the most spectacular personalities in the history ol 
avi ition This we.^lthy young Brazilian wa> the hist 
man to By a petrol druen balloon, then—inile*pcn 
(lently ol the Wright Biotheis—he insentcd and llew 
the hrst successful aeroplane in Luropie 
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Whit hapipcntd t(> Phillipi Ttmpdetfjti tould 1 ind 
frec^uentl) does) happen to on young man Ins vsdt 
had a baby His adiustneiits to this estiu aie 
dcsciibed light-heartedly, tenderly mil rede nth ssly 
in tiraham I’orter’s new novel Sn,jll B otidtf the 
case history ot a hapless individual caught m the 
tods ot a himihai but soul-shaking txptiu nec 





By John Toland 

srRWGE PROCESSION w.is cr.iwl, thc\ were folK)wcd bv 
coming across a broad trowds of students and otHce work- 
field in the Pans Zoo- irs All were in a state of high excite 
logical, (Jarden one day ment For theie was a iliance that 
in 1898. (jay voung dandies, some in today, September 20, would be the 

caps and check knickerbockers, day m.m would first nasigatc tht 

others in top hats and frock coats, air 

were guiding: their motor cars at a 'I’hc crowd cheered as tht\ saw 
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THE DARING YOUNG M IN ON THE tLYING CIG IR 


the l.itcst .jtron.iLitical m.iivcl — 

a Liinous \cllow an ship 82 Ittt long 

and looking like a hadl\ shaped 

cigar with a wicker basket beneath 

Sesci.il men wcic di.iwingthe dm- 

gible through the an on a long lofie 

When lh( floating ship ippjoached 

the bolder t)f tall tuts on the lee 

ward side of the held, a dapper, 

)ocke\ si/cd \f)iing man standing 

noiuhalanlh in the wiiker baske't, 

called out an eirder in a high pitchcel 

\oke I he men on the ropes obeeli- 

entl\ pulled the .iirshiji elemn until 

the basket touched the turf 

\lbeilo Sanleis 1 )umonl leajit 

nimbK to the iiioiinel lie W'ls the 

imentor and iiaMg.itoi of the an 

sinp, .1 wealths \i)i ng lli.i/ilian,im 

maeulite in i pm sliiped suit, high 

lollai, bowler hat mel kiel gloses 

Santf*'-Dumont wrappeil i str.ip 

loimd the w'h'elol the twoesbndei 

petrol mole)i til it w IS ti\ed behind 

the b iske t, aiiel pulleel sh ii{)l\ I he 

mi>te)i slirledwilha senes ol iiash 

ing exfdosieins 'I he eie*wel ]um[)eel 

b li in le ir One ,eiiing min m\i 

enish jOinted with his eane lei tire 

fl.ime sheieiting seseial leel behniel 

the e\haust anel sheuileel “lt\ go 

€ ■ 

ing to expleiele the luelreigeii m the 
balleieinf 

Santeis-Dumeint amiabK sheuik Ins 
head b was his theeiis that the re 
eentU mventeel petrol moteir w.is the 
onl\ answer te> the see mingls impfis 
sible task of eeinejiiering the' an 
Haifa eh ‘/en [)ie)fe ssieinal balleiein 
ists now' strolleel up anel aeKised 
^ante)s-Dumonl te) start freim the 


ejthe 1 enel of the field w here he eould 
rise and ile)at witli the wind but 
he reluseel He teiok .i final Jeieik at 
the brilliant blue afterikion sk\, 
then climbed 1 ei the vsillow has 
ket '1 he guiele rope w.is slackened, 
anel the eleingated balloein beg.in to 
lease the gremnd 

The Santos Ditniont huniha / 
lejse i.ipiells, heading eibliejiiels into 
the ssinel Iheie svasa sheiekeel gisp 
from the balloonists, w'how'ere posi- 
tise that the ship ssoulel be tossed 
into the lie irbs trees lUil the din 
gible, mos ing briskls and e.isils, did 
)usi sshit S inlos 1 )iiniont had pie 
dieted it llesv into the svind, 
svhkh aeteil is a leser 'I he eiosvel 
elueied ssddls \ 1 illoon alwass 

I Oik Kith the svind Noss' loi the 
lust lime 111 histois, a posveied an 
ship had flosvn agiinst the ssinel' 

1 111 ship svas noss tssistmg md 
tiinimg ssith iittei gi ice Santos 
Dumont his tinning red neektii 

II ipping behind him, t \nlt.mtls e'e 

i nil (I i Ik It t'giii ( oi e ight I hi n 
he put tsso b,ill.1st bigs m lioiit ot 
him .md the ship dipfied 1 le 
shifted the 1 igs Ik liinil him md the 
ship rosi ll ss.is mto\u itid ssit’i 
the possir >t loiitrolled flight lb 
ss IS li nil ng m ,1 ness dimenson 

()ve isvhe hni d bs tlu spk ndo.ii ot 
It .ill. In ilimbid to ssh.it stimid .1 
di//s height, 1,^00 feet, nul flisv 
oser 1’ins to the bins tie boihognt 

Ksi^ BiioKi the Inst flight of the 
Diiniofii \umh() /,tlu Iba- 
71I1 111 h itl e.ii'tmtel the im.igin.ition 
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of man\ Pansians with his il.iring 
stunts When ht was i8, his hither, 
the iiilitst plaiitLi in liia/il, had 
gntn him a tat cheque hook and 
some unusual aihuc “(h) to Pans, 
the most dangeioiis ot uties Ivir a 
\oung fellow Let us sec it \ou can 
make a man of \ouisclt ” SanU's- 
Diiniont sailed immtdi ileK, hut, to 
the wonder ot his tiiends, he took 
u[) a tliseitissement less ii nlitif)nal 
than wine and womtn Me hec iine 
an ardent halloomst Arul soon the 
tun Jhii'.i/, a h.illofin which lu him 
self designed, wms a tamiliu sight 
o\er Pins 

P)Ut e\en this daiigeious spoil hi- 
c.ime too tame tor th( high spinted 
Santos Dumont His interest turned 
to dirigibles, .ilthoiigh e\(r\on( 
told him It w IS impossible to make 
one th It W(<uld ll\ Anil vshtn 
\eio('luh tiKiids, a gioup ot hal 
loon eiuhusiists, tound cnit ihhe 
w IS going to powti his .urship w itli 
tlu [tctiol motoi o| his motor hikt, 
thf \ told liim t1 itl\ that the Mhration 
wouUl sh.ike till aiishij) to piucs 

Hut S mtos 1 )um< lilt hclused in 
ihi imoossihli Hue d.u at dawm lu 

i 

and a Miend dio\( to i sccludid 

par tor the Hoisdc IJoulogiu , jucked 

out two trees with low'-King limbs 

« 

and suspended the motor bike b\ 
ropes The trienel then briostid San 
tos l^umont into the sadelle It the 
AeroCdub authorities vveie light, 
th.e motor biki -like a bucking 
bioiT o—V oiil(J soon thiow him to 
the ground 

d hi \oung IJri/ilian staited the 


lul\ 

motor d’o his delight, there was less 
\ibi ition than on the giounel It was 
his first moteued triumph in the .m ^ 
It taught him to tiust his own in 
stiiut Against all prophecies of 
doom, he built Sjntf)\ Dumont 
\umhet I and made the momen¬ 
tous fii St llight 

The \oimg inventoi spent the 
ne\t tew' \i us building and testing 
three more ships, i.uh m improsc 
ment on its piedect‘soi llx this 
time he h id become the r ige, not 
onl\ ot the \oung bloi.ds (who im. 
tatcil his clothes, his moust u he and 
his sjiei I h) but ot all P u is He wms 
a sir mgeh conti uliitoie tigiite A 1 
though a man ot tlu world, lie was 
siin[ilc anddireM with the tenuits 
ot I piasint lie would ottcii work 
aU the morning m his shut sleises 
with his mcihmics, dun tuin up 
tot luiii h ii I t.ishion ihic calc will. 
Piiiui Rol md I’loiiapiiti or King 
Li oj)i)ld ot Ik Igium 

It w IS ibi>ut this ti'Uv th.it I leni' 
Diuls. h, .1 mimbii ot tlu Ac to 
( lub lal'icd ,1 pii/t of y pooo to 
dll til St m 111 v\ ho 4 ould ‘ 1 \ from i h< 
iirt'iclel al St ( loud to the I Uli i 
I ow'ei >nd t) ick ( 1 (list UK i ot .iboiM 
.1 \i n mile s) m y i niMuitcs 

When D'utsch .uuiounc- 1 ms 
fui/c, hi w IS intui/ed tor h.u’ng 
set an impossible go'l Pintos f)u 
rijont s.iid little, but cjuullv beg.m 
building the Santos Dumont hum 
ho V which f' itured scseial start 
ling inno\ations "'Vith his own 
h.inds, he biiih ,i tii mgul.ir w’ooden 
ktel su lett long and w'l ighingemh 
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qf) pounds, in the centre of which 
lie mounted a i2-hor.sc-p)wcr motor 
'I'o tlie horroi of his mechanics he 
changed all the suspension ropes to 
wire, thus cutting air resistance al¬ 
most in half In the summci of 
iqoi the new ship was finishv.d, and 
the stage was set foi the first attempt 
in histor\ to rt\ an airship over a 
closed course within a specilie time 
limit 

At t) 2(1 a m on Jul\ 13, the great 
sliding doors ot the St (Moud hangar 
opened, and the airship was jnilled 
on to the held Santos- 1 ')iimont was 
sitting in the basket in his shirl- 
sleeses, » straw h.'t tilted jaiintih 
on his he id, ehatteiing and laiigh- 
ini» like a s^hoolho' The SeieiVilic 
( oinmissiem, .ipjHiinted b\ the Ae ro 
( luh to pielge the eseiit, walKcd 
solemnK ii[i *0 the basket Lee! In 
ihe ( lull’s chamnan, Ihinee Roland 
lionapirtf, eaih member wished 
S inloc 1 )uniont good luek flenrs 
1 )e utse h ht oge d him n irinK to take 
no e h till e s 

I I lib, die I’lta/iliin hopjieei tei 
lh( g!( iiid anel \ankee! the strao, 

’ j 

stalling till nioioi It eougtud .ind 
sputterecl ur erfaiiih, and the head 
piediinii told him it n»<elcd o\er 
hauling IluL S letos 1 )umotit weuild 
ha\e none 01 it, though he knew 
that it the niotoi stopjvd in the ait 
It eouidn't he started lie didn’t 
want to keep the huge e row el 
Walling 

The ohicial timei, (kiunt lleiiri 
de la ViiiK, sc|uinlcd it his wateh 
The neisous ehatter of the cOAvd 



slopped Ihe guide rojie w is re 
leMscd *1141' ’ called the CTiunt- - 
to win, S intos Dumont woiilel base 
to I loss the liiushing line In 7 11 
Ihe ship rose shavK Those on 
the giound could see SiUti.sDu 
moiu ihoAviiig o.t ihoard sai k att< t 
s.ick (I 1)'ll 1st as the ship tknted 
osti the SeiiK, pisoted giicetulh 
ind heie>(d for the hiihl I’owei 
The hig can\.*s coseied pieipdlei 
spun so t ist that it w.is .t blur Soon 
the ship v\as oiiK a spLikenei Pins 
jVs the speek le leheel the lower it 
\ uiish('ei, hut a moment later it le 
a[ipeared Santos Dumont hael sue 
e(ssfull\ loundeel the* T’ower al 
most scraping its sides, at h =^4 
The news spread lapidlv, and 
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evcrvonc in the Held was certain that 
Santos-Ou.nont would win But as 
the minutts ticked In, the \ellow 
dirigible seemed to be making little 
headwas At last it chugged o\cr 
the SeiiK, lighting a stilT 25'm p h 
wind Now ttuic were onl\ three 
minutes left The crowd shouted, 
dcspCiatcU exhorting Santos-I)ii- 
mont to hurr\ Hut the motor w.>s 
popping asthmaticalK, the ship was 
barelv gaming 

At 7 21 am, ten minutes late, 
Santos-Dumont finalh flew over the 
judges Bel OH a landing could be 
attempted, howeser, the ship was 
drisen back across the Seine T w'lcc 
Santos Dumont returned, but each 
time, like a swimmer struggling 
against a rip tide, ht was pushcil 
back FinalK the motor stojipcd, 
and the ship was swept o\er the 
Bois de Ikailogne, sompleteK out 
ot eontiol 

d hen tlu balloon doiiblt'd up The 
spectalors WMtehed horrilieel is the 
Stintn^ Duninrit \itnihet 5 plungerl 
out ol sight A clo/en of Santf)s-I)u 
rnont's tne nils leapt into then motor 
».ars and i.Kid towards the wreck 
This ( xjK'cted to find him iliad 

H.ilf m hour liter thin loaring 
i irs iolle*d into the estate ot the 
Biion d( Rothsihild TIk\ lould 
ste the \illfnv balkion tangled in the 
top of a high c hcstniit tiee 1 o their 
ama/ement, Santos-Dumont was 
standing in his wicker basket, high 
in the trc' He was nonchalantlv 
eating a liini h sent up bv his coun- 
trv woman, the Ckimtcssc dTu, 


Rothschild next-door neighbour 

“Are voii all right, Alberto^” 
called a friend 

1 he little man pushed back his 
stiaw hat and said, “1 should like to 
ha\e a glass ol beer “ 

T 111 SI 111* had been but slightK 
damajied bv its tall into Rothschild's 

р. irk, and thiee weeks l.itcr Santos 
l)umoni w IS reach fi'i a second 
trial This time the v^eather was 
pertect I be ship rose e|iiiekl\ anil 
headed for the Tower Though it 
was 6 50 a m , spectators jammed 
the sticets of P.ins 

In nine minutes .md seseii sex- 
oneh Samos Dumont had turned 
past the Tower Most of the thou 
sands WMtihmg w'eie positne the 
pii/e woulel be w»in easih Onh 
Sintos Dumont reali/ed th.it he w.is 
in trouble He’d noticed a loss ot 
ludiogen hall w.iv to the 'lowii, 
but decided to keep going 

fust alter lounding the lowci he 
coiilil see the b.illoon sagging As he 
re.ichcd the lortilic.itions ot P.iiis, 
one ol tile suspension wires tint 
helel the keel diiiojicd so low th.U it 

с. iught in the wbnling jiiopillii 
S.intos Dunifint stopped the nmlor 
be lore the shij) coulel chew its If to 
[iiiee‘s The elnigible beg.in to f.ill 

Fioin St -( loud It appe.ired th.it 
even Sante^s Dumont h.id little 
chance of lising through a fall on 
to the ilic.idcvl roofs ot Pans with 
their spiked ehimne\-pots A mo 
mint l.itir the ship eJisapjicarcd bi*- 
low the J.igged skvlinc Another 
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moment and there came a loud, hol¬ 
low roar. 

The ‘crowd screamed. Henry 
Deutsch, whose prize had caused 
the flight, burst into tears 
Firemen at the Passy station, who 
had been watching the flight, 
jumped on to their engines and put 
their uorses to a gallop At the cor¬ 
ner of the Rue de I’Alboni they 
found a big crowd looking up at the 
top of a si\-store\ building The 
keel of the Santos-Dumont was 
braced at a steep angle against the 
side of the roof of a lower building 
Fragments of the burst balloon 
draped down forlornh 
A fireman asked where the body 
of Santos-Dumont had been flung 
A shopgirl excitedly pointed loo 
feet in the air The^'e, perched pre- 
cariouslv on the edge of a tinv, 
barred window, was the indestruct¬ 
ible Brazilian When the balloon 
had exploded on the top of the 
building, Santos-Dumont had jump¬ 
ed nimbly from the crumbling keel 
to a window ledge 

flalf an hour later, after he had 
supers ised the salvage of the motor, 
he came down into the street A 
mob of hvsterical women smothered 
him with kisses, shouting, “Long 
live our little Santos*’’ The crowd 
snatchal at his clothing, tr\ing to 
get souvenirs Finallv his friends 
from St -Cloud managed to push 
their wa) through to him 

“What a t vou going to do now, 
All>erto^’’ asfed one 

‘ Whv, begin again, of course,’' 


said Santos-Dumont in surprise 
That night he started building the 
Santos-Dumont Number 6 

Ssntos-Dumont was to make his 
third try on October 19, 1901 But 
the weather was so bad at 2 p m, 
the announced time of the trial, that 
only five of the judges had bothered 
to be on hand A treacherous south¬ 
east wind was blowing at the Eiffel 
Tower, and experts thought Santos- 
Dumont insane to take off 
As usual, the Brazilian refused to 
listen to advice He seemed almost 
bored as he posed for pictures in 
front of his veimilion electric auto¬ 
mobile He was dressed in check 
knickerbockers, coat and cap, a big 
flower was stuck in his buttonhole 
At 2 42 p m Sanios-Dumont got 
ofl to a fast start and headed straight 
tor the Tower 1 he huge crowd at 
St -CdoLid was agog over the new' 
ship’s phenomenal speed Nint 
minutes later the chceiing became 
delirious as the ship passed behind 
tht Tower 

The cii\ itself was in an iiproai 
Tlie spiral staircase of the Tow’cr 
was crowded with spectators W'lio 
called out advice and encourage 
ment as Santos-Dumont circled 
them at a distance of 50 yards The 
streets surrounding the Tower were 
packed with screaming enthusiasts 
Suddcnlv the motor coughed and 
the rudder flapped uselessly The 
cheering stopped Then a little 
figure could be seen stepping out of 
the willow b.isket and walking 
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calmly back to the motor Seeming¬ 
ly oblivious to the danger, Santos- 
Dumont adjusted the carburettor, 
and in few seconds the motor picked 
up again The little Brazilian re- 
crossed the frail keel like a tight¬ 
rope walker and hoisted himsclt 
back into the basket 

1 he crowd cheered with relief, 
and a minute later Santos-Dumont 
had crossed the Seine But he knew 
that tune was running out, so in¬ 
stead of landing, he flew over the 
finishing line at full speed. It was 
thirt\ seconds past 3 ii Santos- 
Dumont had covered the course in 
2gi minutes He turned the ship 
and landed. 

But the judges insisted that the 
race wasn’t over until the ship 
touched the ground Therefore, 
Santos-Dumont, they decreed, had 
lost the pii/e by 40 seconds 

The crowd refused to accept the 
judges’ decision They hauled San¬ 
tos-Dumont out of his basket and 
earned him like a conquering heio 
to the hangar Women threw flow¬ 
ers at him, tossed him fans, neck¬ 
laces ,md bracelets 

At that moment Dcutsch ran up 
and embraced Sanlos-Dumonl 
“For my part,” he shouted, “I con¬ 
sider that you have won the jirize ” 

The dispute set Pans aflame The 
Press was \ociferous Angry crowds 
roamed the streets shouting that 
tl.eir “petit Santos” had been 
roblied '^he judges discreetly re 
main eel imkiors 

After a few davs of public protest 


demonstrations, the Scientific Com¬ 
mission gathered to take a final vote 
on the matter The result 12 to 9 
—in favour of Santos-Dumont. The 
28-vear-old Brazilian’s popularity 
rose even higher when he divided 
the ;C4,ooo Deutsch Prize between 
his mechanics and the poor of Pans. 

In the next few years Santos Du¬ 
mont and his airships—^he built 14 
m all—became the outstanding or¬ 
naments of the Parisian scene To 
popularize flying, he performed in¬ 
numerable stunts and demonstra¬ 
tions He would delight boule- 
vardicrs by dropping down from the 
sky to have a drink at his favourite 
bistro on the Champs-Elvsees Once 
he sailed his airship down the Rue 
Washington and hovered over his 
ornate apartments until a butler, 
standing on the steps, hauled him 
down for lunch 

Late one summer he gave Pan* 
an unexpected fillip While flying 
across the Seine, back-firing ignited 
his airship’s motor The fire licked 
up towards the bag of h.ydrogen At 
last, It seemed, the Brazilian dare¬ 
devil was going to be blown to bits 
As crowds w'atched in horrified ex- 
jiccMtion, Santos Dumont calmh 
took off his Panama hat and, with 
a few efficient slaps, smothered the 
flames He then replaced the hat on 
his head, waved his hand and con¬ 
tinued his jaunt. 

His flight round the Eiffel Tower 
had made Santos-Dumont an in¬ 
ternational celebrity, and he was 
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now recognized as the world’s lead¬ 
ing airship-man Drinks and babies 
were named after him His picture 
graced thousands of French post¬ 
cards. If a hostess could inveigle 
him for a week-end, her entire sea¬ 
son was a success. And the Empress 
Eugenie came out of 30 years’ re¬ 
tirement to see him and his famous 
airship But Santos-Durnont, not 
satisfied to rest on his achievements, 
soon turned his interest to the new 
and more complex problems of 
hcavicr-than-air flight 

In 1904 WILD RUMOURS came from 
America of the secret aeroplane tests 
of two brothers named Wright, who 
claimed that they had flown a plane 
at Kitty Hawk on December 17, 
1903 But there had been few wit¬ 
nesses, ,ind all ot them friends of the 
Wrights Since for the next two 
years the American experiments 
were shrouded in mystery, the world 
believed that heavier-than-air flight 
was jet to be accomplished 

In I'rance, a dozen enthusiasts 
wcie experimenting to become the 
first to fly Two prizes weic put up 
as incentive the Aero-Cdub of 
France Award for the fiist man to 
flj 100 metres, and the Archdeacon 
Cup for the first flight of 2% metres 

In the summer of 1906, Santos- 
Dumont entered liis name for both 
prizes, and within a few weeks had 
built an outlandish contraption that 
bore some resemblance to a box kite 
Its two wings spread out almost 40 
feet, the body was 33 feet long The 


pilot sat above the wings facing the 
rudder, for the plane was designed. 
to fly tail-first A 5o-horse-powcr 
petrol motor at the rear drove a 
two-bladed propeller 

Santos-Dumont attached the 
plane under his latest airship, the 
Santos-Dumont Number While 
aloft, he studied the plane’s balance, 
and experimented with its* rudder, 
Its weak point By midsummer he 
had graduated to ground trials, and 
on September 13 he was ready for 
his first attempt at free flight Word 
spread rapidly among air enthusi¬ 
asts and by 7 30 that morning 300 
people had gatheied on the dew- 
damp field Santos-Dumont climbed 
into the pilot’s seat, a wicker laun¬ 
dry basket. He gave an ordei, and 
the tiny motor started firing 

The canvas-covered propeller 
turned lapidly, and the clumsv ma¬ 
chine, called the i^-hs, tottered 
across the grass At exactly 7 50 the 
headed for the barriei of the 
south end of the field Members of 
the Acio-(')lub, uho had been called 
to witness -the flight, diopped to 
thi'ir stomachs to see if the wheels 
left the ground Thev didn’t The 
machine was turned round and 
another run [irepared Mechmics 
tinkered desperateh with the en¬ 
gine Finall) 't 8 40 everything was 
ready 

Now the plane rolled over the 
ground at 25 miles an hour Santos- 
Dumont turned the little control 
wheel and the horizontal flipper 
moved up. In a moment everyone 




could see that the i^-bis was off the 
ground A foot two feet . , . 
three • 

The flight lasted a few seconds 
and covered a distance of only a few 
feet. Then the machine bounced 
heavily to the turf In spite of the 
rubber springs, the shock of landing 
smashed the propeller into the 
ground The damaged plane skid¬ 
ded to a stop. Santos-Dumont, quiv¬ 
ering with excitement, leapt to the 
ground The crowd burst into wild 
cries. The unbelievable had hap¬ 
pened—man had actually flown in 
a hea\ier-than-air craft f 

Pans buzzed with enthusiasm, 
but observers in other countries 
received the news with great calm. 
Not having seen the trial, they felt 
certain that it was merely a grass- 
ht-pper bounce, not an actual flight. 

Santos-Pumont, disregarding the 
arguments his deed had provoked, 
went to work to repair his plane. 


On October 23, judges of the 
Aero-Club were again summoned to 
the airfield Santos-Dumont climbed 
into the basket I'he crowd of 1,000 
pressed forward, Santos impatient¬ 
ly waving at them to keep back out 
of danger The motor broke into a 
high-pitched hum, and the plane 
started slowH across the field 

Faster and faster went the 
At last, inch by inch, the wheels left 
the ground and spun freely, lazily 
The spectators, most of whom 
hadn’t seen the first flight, looked 
on, dumb with astonishment. 

The all-white machine rose to six 
feet, described a graceful turn to the 
left. Then, after 60 metres, it ca nc 
to earth with a bump Santos Du¬ 
mont had crumpled the wheels in 
landing but didn’t care. He had 
covered more than twice the re¬ 
quired distance and the Archdeacon 
Cup was his. 

The Pans papers extolled the 
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flight. “Man Has Conquered the 
Air,” declared the headlines in Lc 
Mann memorable moment in 
the history of aerial navigation,” 
said UIllustration Even abroad it 
was acknowled^Sd that Santos had 
actually floun. The Illustrated Lon¬ 
don News categorically called it, 
“The first flight of a machine 
heavier than air ” Thomas Edison 
sent a photograph of himself in¬ 
scribed, “To Santos-Dumont, the 
Pioneer of the Air, homage from 
Edison.” 

But there were still many who re¬ 
fused to believe. Sixty metres, they 
claimed, was hardly more than a 
good bounce. To put an end to all 
doubt, Santos-Dumont announced 
a series of flights for November 12 
Again hundreds of the curious and 
the faithful were on hand And this 
time the Acro-Club was determined 
to record the exact measurements It 
was agreed that the president of the 
Aero-Club would ride in a car 
driven as close to the plane as pos¬ 
sible and personalh check the start¬ 
ing and finishing points 

At 4 ^5 p m the white plane slow¬ 
ly started up the field, gatliermg 
speed as it went Up, up went the 
j^-bis —to an ama/ing 15 feet, as 
the entranced spectators spilled 
across th'* path of the plane, trying 
to get as close as possible Santos- 
Dumont, horrified, shifted his little 
control wheel, and the plane shot up 
to an altitude of 20 feet and turned 
V right, then left, as he tried to find 
an opening in the crowd ahead 


Suddenly the abrupt turns 
snapped a control wire and the 
plane began to fall. But Santos-Du¬ 
mont found a gap in the mob and 
landed. Then the crowd screamed 
and converged on the i/f.-bts. 

After a hurried consultation, the 
judges forced their way to the plane. 
Santos-Dumont, still grumbling 
that the crowds had kept him from 
flying much farther, was officially 
informed he had flown 220 metres 
in 215 seconds • 

The little man’s face turned radi¬ 
ant with joy—^220 metres ^ That was 
no bounce f Now at last the world 
would allow that he was the first to 
fly an aeroplane over a measured 
distance 

S vN 1 os-Dumom’s great flight 
spurred his French competitors to 
new efforts Santos-Dumont made 
all his blueprints public, encourag¬ 
ing others to copy, free of chaige 
tiic best features of the i^-bis 

In October, 1907, Henri Farman 
set a new record by flying 770 
metres One (*f the first to congram- 
l.itc him w.is Santos Dumont The 
lollowing yc.ir the Wright Brothers 
jn.ide their first j'ublic flights and 
casib broke all records However, 
they- also reasserted their old claim 
that they, not Santos-Dumont had 
invented the aeroplane The contro¬ 
versy that followed proved painful. 

Most of the French fliers sup 
ported Santos-Dumont, arguing that 
only a controlled test, such as that 
run by the Aero-Club, should count 
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for a claim of priority. Others 
pointed out that the Wnghts* plane 
did not rise off the ground on its 
own power, as the Santos-Dumont 
plane had, but had to be catapulted 
into the air. 

Saddened by the arguments, San¬ 
tos-Dumont retired to his work¬ 
shop. A few months later he came 
out with a midget monoplane 
weighing a mere 259 pounds, with a 
wingspread of 16 feet and a 20- 
horse-power motor. On September 
13, 1909, he flew the Demoiselle, as 
the graceful craft was immediately 
nicknamed, the five miles from St.- 
Cvr to Buc in five minutes —z mile a 
minute. 

The next year, at the height of 
his popularity, Santos-Dumont an¬ 
nounced that his aeronautical career 
had come to an end. He was the only 
man m the world who had pilot li¬ 
cences for free-ballooning, dirigible, 
biplane and monoplane But ten 
years of narrow escapes and mental 
strain had taken their toll Avia¬ 
tion, he believed, no longer needed 
him Hundreds of men were follow¬ 
ing his air trails 

“I can retire now,” he said “My 
dream has come true.” 

But Swios-Dumont was not des¬ 
tined to live out his life in peace and 
content. When the I^rst World 
War broke out, he fell into a dark 
depression, secluding himself in a 
villa ncr- Pans He felt that the 
death and destruction wrought by 
Zeppelins and aeroplanes were his 


personal responsibility. And after 
the war, when hundreds of aviators 
gave their lives in the new, frantic 
struggle for records, he felt a sense 
of guilt for each death. 

In 1928 he returned to his native 
Brazil. A huge hydroplane, the San- 
tos-Dumont, flew out to meet his 
ship. It crashed, killing all aboard. 
“How many lives sacrificed for my 
humble self * ” lamented Santos-Du- * 
mont. 

In the following months he spoke 
less and less. When the British diri¬ 
gible, the R-ioi, burnt up in France 
m 1930, killing 48, he tried to com¬ 
mit suicide He was saved at the 
last moment, and from then on his 
nephew, Jorge Dumont Villares, 
was his watchful companion. 

In 1932 revolution broke out in 
Sao Paulo, and Brazil’s President 
Vargas sent planes to bomb the 
rebel-held city The roar of the 
planes over Santos-Dumont’s hotel 
almost drove him out of his mind 
And wh-^n he learnt that bombs 
wert being dropped by his country¬ 
men on other countrvincn, he went 
into the bathroom and succeeded in 
hanging himself 

Ironically, the death of the sad, 
ga’f little man brought peace—at 
le.ist temporanU—to his country 
Santos was so beloved by both leb- 
cls and federalists that when he 
died there was a truce of a few 
hours to permit the carrying of his 
body to be buried in his family plot 
in Rio, with full honours from the 
whole nation. 



a Sunday afternoon in 
Vjfy 1 early April, Phillip Tem- 
y I plcton lounged at home, 
watching his wife, Elaine, 
with moody admiration. She was 
curled up in a chair, engrossed in a 
book, her expression that of a wide- 
eyed child. Suddenly she frowned, 
then looked at him speculatively. 


“Darling,” she said, “how old 
were you when vou had mumps 
The question was a pointed one, 
for It was now almost six months 
since Elaine had first suggested that 
they ought to have a child. 

“Everybody else has started hav¬ 
ing babies,” she had assured him. 
“Simply everybodyT* 
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Phillip doubted this. At the invest¬ 
ment brokerage house where he was 
employed it was often his job to 
analyse statistics, and he knew that 
future consumers were being born 
at the rather alarming rate of one 
every 7 84 seconds But as he visu¬ 
alized a random group of the firm’s 
clients, not one of them seemed 
capable of giving birth to anything 
more than another few hundred 
industrial shares He had not, 
however, bothered to point this out 
to Elaine He had been married 
long enough to learn that when 
she said “ever\body” she usual!) 
meant two or three of her intimate 
friends 

“After all, we’ve got a house 
now,’’ Elaine had added as a clinch¬ 
er, “and we’re hardlv a month be¬ 
hind with our bills ’’ 

Phillip had winced at this, for by 
temperament he felt that if they 
slipped behind by so much as one 
day they were heading for the work- 
house Nevertheless he had agreed 
to the plan Indeed the prospect of 
becoming a father had made him 
tingle with the same sort of anticipa¬ 
tion he had felt the first time he was 
picked to play football for his col- 
lege 

But parenthood had eluded them 
and, finally becoming impatient, 
Elaint had turned to science Her 
family doctor, Dr Claypool, pro¬ 
vided her with a thermometer and 
1 large roll of graph paper, and 
briefed her on a strategy which re¬ 
minded Phillip of something he had 


1ul\ 

been taught at naval gunnery 
school. In certain tactical situations 
It IS better to forgo the general area 
barrage in favour of pinpointing a 
specific target. So Elaine began plac¬ 
ing the thermometer under her 
tongue each morning on awaken¬ 
ing As long as these readings fol¬ 
lowed a steady course, Phillip was 
dismissed foi the day. When her 
temperature began to climb, how¬ 
ever, he was put on Stand-by to 
await the General Alarm 

But nothing had come of it 
Elaine remained as frustratingly 
slim as she had been on the day they 
were married, almost three years 
before 

Phillip looked pensively about 
their pleasant, heavily mortgaged 
cottage How much thev had accom¬ 
plished in those years* There were 
the gay kitchen curtains Elaine had 
made when they first moved in, the 
handsome coffee table she^ had 
bought in a junk shop and refinished 
herself She had known nothing 
about sewing or carpentry, but she 
had at once plunged into blue jeans 
and all-out effort. Phillip had done 
his best, too In his clumsy way he 
h.id built the window boxes where 
geraniums bloomed, and the fence. 
Nothing seemed impossible once 
you set your mind to it—nothing, 
that IS, except having babies. 

Thus he was jarred by Elaine’s 
question about mumps Swing¬ 
ing his feet to the floor, he bluntly 
informed her that she was barking 
up the wrong tree. His case had been 
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a mild one—and at the age of two 
and a half 

Elaine smiled almost too patientlv 
“It’s just that the time has come for 
us 'o start barking up all the trees,” 
she said “How else will we ever find 
a solution^” 

Thcr, after a moment of concen¬ 
tration, she suggested, “Why don’t 
YOU go and vsee Dr ClaypooP” 

)wo DAYS LATER Phillip debarked 
from the homeward-bound bus with 
a heavy heart For he had seen the 
doctor, and had been dreading to 
face Elaine ever since. Di Claypool 
had soberly confided that it was 
highly doubtful that Elaine could 


US 

ever conceive a child. Just why this 
was technically so, Phillip did not. 
fully understand 

How could he gather the courage 
to tell her ? A mood of tender sym¬ 
pathy filled his heart. There was 
absolutely no doubt about it, she 
would have been a wonderful little 
mother 

As he neared home, Phillip’s at¬ 
tention was distracted by an ap¬ 
proaching convoy of tricycles—^the 
three reckless space riders who lived 
next door Lately Phillip had felt 
himself growing more and more 
jealous of the way Paul and Linda 
Simpson had managed to bring 
these three little boys into the world 
with no apparent effort Of course, 
once the children had arrived, the 
Simpsons had proved to be com¬ 
pletely inefficient disciplinarians, 
and Phillip considered their off¬ 
spring shockingly unruly. 

But now, after le.iping nimbly 
aside to avoid being run down, he 
knelt down and called the \oung- 
sters to him When thc\ gathered 
round w'onderingh, he found him¬ 
self pretending for the moment 
that they belonged to him He 
smiled at them wistfully and was re¬ 
warded with curious stares Then, 
composing himself, he rose, squared 
his shoulders against the grim task 
ahead and walked resolutely to¬ 
wards the door of his own childless 
home 

Elaine was waiting just inside 
“Guess what^” she cried 'Ttn 
pregnant^” 
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^©Hus Dp Clwpool lost a patient. 
From here on they would deal 
directly with an expert. Luckily, 
their old school friend Tom Payton 
was regarded as one of the city’s 
outstanding young ohstctnnans 
That evening, after dinner, Phillip 
reached across the table for Elaine’s 
hand “You know, we’re lucky to 
have a good fnend like Tom Pay- 
ton. He’ll be a wonderful obstetri¬ 
cian for you.” 

“Why, PhiH” Elaine slowly dis¬ 
engaged her hand from his. “I think 
it’s simply awful that you’d e\cn 
dream of using Tom ” 

“Why not? He’s a good doctor 
What’s more, he’d ha\e a personal 
interest in your case ” 

“That’s just the point. At high- 
school dances all he wanted to do 
was go out and park ” 

“But that was years ago,” Phillip 
insisted. “He’s a professional man 
now. He’s taken the Hippocratic 
oath.” 

“I’d simply die^” Elaine said dra¬ 
matically “Furtheimore, I’ve al¬ 
ready made an appointment to see 
Dr Barklcv next week ” 

“Dr E Wilfred Barl(ley'^“ It 
Phillip’s turn for dramatics. “We 
can’t begin to afford that man • He’s * 
money mad * ” 

“He makes more because he’s 
worth more. After all,” Elaine spoke 
with conviction, “nothing’s too 
good for our baby.” 

Phillip suspected that, in the 
months ahead, he would be heanng 
that phrase again. But he was not 


prepared for the twist in feminine 
logic Elaine displayed when she re¬ 
turned from her first session with 
Dr. Barkley After telling about her 
visit, she announced, beaming, 
“And he charges only half a month’s 
salary. Isn’t that wonderful?” 

“Wonderful'^” Phillip asked un¬ 
steadily 

“I mean, considering your salary 
IS so small. If you were making 
twice as much, you’d have to pay 
him double. It’s a bargain any way 
you look at it ” 

“Not the way I look at it,” Phillip 
said forcibly 

But there was nothing in the 
world fie could do about it. 

BEMVNiNG ot prcgnancy ush-. 
cred in a brand-new game between 
Elc’me and her many interested 
friends As Phillip analysed it, his 
wife’s objettise was to set a new 
endurance record before the secret 
of her pregnanes was discovered by 
the opposit’on Her opponents, on 
the other hand, were out to see that 
she didn’t 

What made it doubly exciting was 
the fact that through the grapevine 
Elaine had learnt that her best 
friend, Maiidie Scott, was also a 
hopeful, but thus far unsuccess^’ul, 
candidate for motherhood. Elaine 
and Maudie had been friends since 
their second year at high school, and 
their friendship blossomed most, it 
seemed, whenever personal competi¬ 
tion reared its irresistible head. 
And now, in the great pregnancy 
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sweepstakes, Maudie had unknow¬ 
ingly been left at the starling gate 
while Elaine was already galloping 
into the first turn. 

Phillip was sworn to maintain the 
darkest secrecy, with one exception 
—Elaine agreed that her parents 
would have to be told Phillip de¬ 
plored this, for he suspected that 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard March had 
forgotten that having babies was a 
perfectly decent pursuit for young 
married couples. 

Mr. Marches reaction to the an¬ 
nouncement—which was made over 
champagne after the best dinner 
Elaine could prepare—confirmed 
Phillip’s worst fears Mr March 
rose, stood behind his daughter’s 
chair, silently placed his hands on 
her shoulders and gazed off into 
space just as he had done when they 
asked his permission to marry On 
that occasion, that look had shortly 
been followed by a lecture on finan¬ 
cial responsibilities and die high cost 
of living Phillip wondered uneasily 
if, by starting to raise a family under 
such modest circumstances, Mr 
March felt he was taking advantage 
of his daughter 

Actually Phillip did him an injus¬ 
tice His father-in-law had simplv 
embarked on a sentimental explora¬ 
tion of memories of Elaine’s child¬ 
hood And now his little girl was 
going to have a baby of her own. 
Incredible * For some reason— 
possib.y because he really didn’t 
\now his son-in-law and found it 
impossible to talk to him—he had 


not supposed that either Philhp or 
Elaine had yet discovered just how 
babies got born in the first place. 
And this thing, catching him com¬ 
pletely by surprise, had left him all 
but speechless. 

Mrs. March had no such inhibi¬ 
tions “I’m so . . happy • ” she said 
tremulously, dabbing at her tears. 
“I was beginning to think I’d never 
be a grandmother.’ 

Then she at once began telling 
Elaine how busy they were going to 
be together. There would be clothes 
to knit, curtains to sew, appoint¬ 
ments to make, a thousand and one 
things to be done The agenda was 
formidable, but Mrs March was 
quite willing to take it over Indeed 
It appeared that she hail already se¬ 
lected the child’s sex. 

• “Wouldn’t It be fun to put your 
little girl down for college the very 
day she's bornshe suggested 

Like a distraught sheep-dog, Mr 
March now raised a shaggy evebrow 
at his v'ufe “In case you’ve forgot 
ten, Madge,’’ he said, “every now 
and then a male infant gets iiorn ’’ 

Mrs March shrugged confidentlv 
“You have no intuition, dear,’’ she 
said 

ALMOST tlirec months the se¬ 
cret remained inviolate, but this 
carefully preserved facade concealed 
a great deal of domestic turmoil. For 
late in her second month of preg¬ 
nancy, Elaine began to report an 
amazing number of physical dis¬ 
comforts. How many were bona fide 
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Phillip did not know. But one thing 
he learnt for sure, it gave a woman 
a glorious feehng to have at her com¬ 
mand so many handy ailments. 
With 276 days available for the en¬ 
joyment of ill health, no wonder 
generation after generation of yi^om- 
en kept wanting big families. 

Take morning sickness, for in¬ 
stance—what a misnomer that term 
was. Elaine’s morning sickness 
lasted well past sundown. 

And her capnces caused PhiUip 
constant inconvenience. As a trifling 
example, he not only delivered to 
her bedside an unending supply of 
carrot sticks, fresh fruit and biscuits, 
but later was forced to sleep on the 
resulting crumbs. And if he did 
manage to fall asleep, it was not for 
long. His wife, on Dr Barkley’s ad¬ 
vice, daily consumed a minimum of 
one quart of milk and three quarts 
of water. This led to onlj one thing 
—the bathroom. The activity of the 
outgoing and incoming trips invari¬ 
ably reawakened not only Phillip, 
but the crumbs as well Then while 
Elaine drifted pleasantly back to 
sleep, Phillip was again left wide- 
eyed and squirming. 

On one particular evening even 
Elaine did not sleep well She had 
gone to Dr Barkley’s office that 
day, and the doctor had scolded her. 

“Dr. Barkley says I absolutely 
can’t gam more than 20 pounds alto¬ 
gether, and in two and a half 
months I’ve already gained seven.” 
She fell siLnt, obviously trying to 
compute her ultimate weight based 


on her present rate of increase. 
Phillip was far too sleepy to lie 
there waiting for her to come up 
with the wrong answer. 

“At that rate,” he said helpfuUy, 
“you’ll gam exaedy 25 pounds and 
three ounces.” 

“But I canty she said. “Dr. Bark¬ 
ley wouldn’t stand for it. He would 
simply die ” 

“Just for the sake of argument,” 
Phillip yawned, “suppose you do? 
Who do you think the doctor will 
shoot first, you or himself?” 

When Elaine burst into tears, 
Phillip did not know whether she 
resented his making fun of her, or 
whether she all too vividly envi¬ 
sioned just such a fate. 

THE END of June, Elaine’s fig¬ 
ure was fast approaching the point 
where no announcement would be 
necessary Each day larger and larg¬ 
er safety pins were needed to close 
the gap at the waist of her skirt, and 
each day she was forced to pull her 
sweater down another inch to con¬ 
ceal this fact. 

Fortunately, on the first day of 
July, Maudie Scott announced that 
she was expecting a baby 111 
February. Elaine was overjoyed, for 
her own baby was due in December. 
Not only had she kept her secret 
longer; she had also beaten Maudie 
to the draw by two full months 

When Paul and Linda Simpson 
heard the news, they invited ffiem 
next door for drinks. The Simpsons 
were now downnght gleeful, more 
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exuberant, m fact, than Phillip had 
ever seen them. 

Paul had just finished distribut¬ 
ing cocktails when his three sons 
burst into the room. Suddenly there 
were elbows in Paul’s eyes, shoes m 
his stomach, sticky fingers clutching 
at his tie, as the little people jabbed, 
laughed and screamed. Then the 
juvenile Thunderjets dived out of 
the front door and the Simpsons’ 
living-room again became a vacuum. 

It was then that Phillip noted 
something unusual about Paul’s 
high spirits In his eye was a tiny but 
unholy gleam, and Phillip caught 
on. Paul’s joyousness was not for the 
prospective father, but for h.mself 
He had just recruited another com¬ 
panion with whom to share the bur¬ 
dens of parenthood Now Phillip, 
too, was destined to pick up his cross 
in the world’s great arm) of fathers 

Paul raised his glass solemnlv 
“To parenthooch” he intoned 

“To parenthood,” Phillip an- 
swe’^ed faintlv tic shuddered, then 
downed the contents of his glass in 
a single swallow 

Hmpleions’ third wedding 
anniversary found them ensconced 
in the sumptuous Round up Room, 
which was the place to dine in all 
the city. Philhp sighed heavily as he 
studied the menu and computed the 
probable co>t of the evening. The 
total would be staggering, but anni¬ 
versaries did noL come every day. 

Thirty minutes later, thanks to 
the festive nature of the occasion. 


these book-keeping problems had 
slipped from his mind altogether. 

“Don’t you get tired of hearing 
parents talk about nothing but baby¬ 
sitters and children’s diseases?’’ 
Elaine was saying. “1 mean, just be¬ 
cause people have babies is no rea¬ 
son for them to lose contact with the 
outside world. I can’t remember 
when I’ve heard a mother discussing 
world events ” 

“We won’t get that way,” Phillip 
agreed “And another thing what¬ 
ever we name our child, that’s exact¬ 
ly what we’re going to call it—none 
of these nonsensical nicknames.” 

“Hurrah for you, darling I’m so 
glad y ou feel as t/iolently about it as 
1 do. You know that little Susan Ap¬ 
pleby down the street? Hei mother 
calls her Queenie and her father 
calls her Butch ” 

‘Sound like a pair of gun-dogs,” 
said Phillip, echoing her dis- 
approv al 

They fell silent then, listening 
dreamilv to the orchestra music 
Across the candlelit table, Phillip 
sijivcvcd the childlike wonder of 
his wife’s face There was something 
special about Elaine with a gaidenia 
in her hair. When one of the stroll¬ 
ing violinists from the orchestra 
can*c within earshot, Phillip asked 
that they next play “Someone to 
W.itch Over Me ” 

“Darling . . you remembered I” 
He did remember They had 
heard that same song together on an 
August evening five long summers 
before. 
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* He had known her £or years» even 
then. She had been in high school 
when he was a senior, and each 
time they exchanged smiles in the 
school corridor, he found himself 
wishing she were not so much 
younger than he. There was an un¬ 
spoken fnendship between them 
mat was easy and right. Then came 
the Navy and college, and it was not 
until that evening in August that he 
found himself beside her once more. 

With a group of friends, they had 
one for a barbecue on a wooded 
illside south of town. Late in the 
evening the embers of the fire were 
dying and the two of them wan¬ 
dered off in search of more wood. 
They strolled up the hill, pausing at 
the crest to watch the giant red 
moon hoist itself up from beyond 
the meadows. Overhead the oak 
leaves were rusding and the stars 
seemed to hang from the branches. 
Suddenly the night was hushed and 
expectant, and it was then that Phil¬ 
lip first kissed her When they 
turned back towards the camp-fire, 
spellbound and uncertain of what 
was happening to them, a portable 
radio far down the hill broke softly 
through the night’s stillness It was 
playing “Someone to Watch Over 
Me.” 

Yes, he remembered all right. He 
had remembered it often, though 
for some reason—perhaps because 
he was a husband now—^he seldom 
revealed these sentimental weak¬ 
nesses to Elaine. 

While Elaine hstened to the 


music, he watched the candlelight 
caress her face. “You’re still the pret-' 
tiest girl I know,” he whispered. • 
She smiled softly back* at him. 
“Oh, Phil, you’re )ust saying that 
so I won’t feel so funny-looking and 
pregnant.” 

“No, I mean it,” he said simply. 
“And It’s more than just a matter 
of looks. It goes deeper. You’re— 
well, you’re almost classic.” All at 
once he stopped, embarrassed. 

Reaching across the table, Elaine 
covered his hand with her own. 
“I love you very, very much,” she 
whispered. 

And at that moment, as he gazed 
at her glowing beauty, Phillip hoped 
that his mothcr-in-law was right. 
For he hoped their child would be a 
girl, and that she would look exactly 
like Elaine. 

n s iHF WEEKS ticked by it seemed 
to Philhp that unbroken sleep had 
become only a memory And as ex¬ 
penses weic unaccountably mount¬ 
ing, he became increasingly jumpy 
One hot night in late summer, 
Philhp tackled a stack of household 
bills he had already shoved out of 
sight twice that week He was half¬ 
way through them when Elaine 
spoke up suddenly. 

“What do \ou think of Wendy 
“Wendy who?” 

“Wendy Templeton ” 

“I don’t believe I know her,” 
Philhp said “Is she a relative?” 

“Oh, Phil,” Elaine remonstrated 
fretfully. “I was just asking what 
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you thought o£ Wendy as a name 
ior our baby if it*s a girl.’* 

Philhp frowned as he repeated the 
name dioughtfully several tunes. 
Then he said, “How about Jane? 
You can’t go wrong with Jane.’’ 

“Mother and I have already elim¬ 
inated Jane. We’ve been discussing 
names for a long time ’’ 

“And what name does she sug¬ 
gest?’’ 

“Mother’s a sentimentalist, Phil. 
She favours a name that’s been 
handed down in her family for 
generations.’’ Elaine hesitated be¬ 
fore she added, “It’s Cassandra ” 
''Cassandra^ You’re kidding'” 
“Don’t look so ill Cassandra does 
have possibilities We could alwa)s 
call her Cassi—and spell it with 
an i ” 

“Cassandra lej\es me cold,” he 
said “Cassi or no Cassi ” 

“That’s cxactl) wh\ 1 brought up 
Wendv,” Elaine explained patient¬ 
ly. “Perhaps Mother might learn to 
like It |ust as well ” 

“Wendy lease, me cold, too” 
Phillip \awned “Look If vou'd 
like to use some f.unilv name that's 
all right with me, but please—not 
Cassandra ” 

In the bedroom half an hour later 
Phillip pleaded, his tired voice muf¬ 
fled in the pillow, “Come to bed, 
honev You know w'hat the doctor 
said about getting plenty of rest ” 
His wife was engaged in her usual 
pre-bcdtime activity ot standing on 
a chair before the mirror to observe 
her abdominal profile “I think I’ve 


got bigger since just this mormng. 
Don’t you agree, darhng?” 

“Uh-huh,” Phillip mumbled, 
pulling the sheet up over his head. 
Good Lord, he thought, / got more 
sleep than this during the invasion 
of Ol{tnawa Then he at last dozed 
off Seconds, minutes, hours later, 
he awoke to find his wife’s elbow 
nudging his ribs. 

“Guess what?” she said breath¬ 
lessly in the darkness beside him. 
“The baby’s Etching . . . honesdy 
here, give me your hand.” She 
had already taken it. “There ... did 
you feel that?” 

He had to admit truthfully that 
he had not, falling to sleep again be¬ 
fore he fully finished saying so 

But not for long. Elaine was shak¬ 
ing him with a firm persistence. 
“She’s kicking harder than ever'” 
His wife whispered the words, as 
if to talk ill a normal tone might 
frighten the baby out of its noctur¬ 
nal frolic “Feel there now just 
wait a minute Wasn’t that ter¬ 
rific?” 

“What? Oh, yes yes,” Phillip 
agiced heartily, although he still 
felt nothing. “Boy, what a kicker'” 

Pacified at last, Elaine quietly 
rolled over and allowed him once 
mf're to pursue his troubled sleep. 

THF EARLY autumn Phillip suf¬ 
fered an indignity which empha¬ 
sized how increasingly insignificant 
was his role in tlie household. 

The smaller of the Templetons’ 
two bedrooms had always served as 





Phillip’s den. It was his favourite 
and inviolate retreat from the har¬ 
ried week-day hours at the office. 
All along he had assumed that he 
would keep this sanctuary, and that 
the baby would make its home in 
the corner of their bedroom as 
would a parakeet or a Siamese cat. 

But one day Elaine and her moth¬ 
er returned from a shopping expedi¬ 
tion with a bathmette which they 
" “tucked away temporarily” in Phil¬ 
lip’s den. Quickly, the bathmette 
was joined by a gleaming white 
nappy pail, a baby scale, a sterilizer 
—^ihe paraphernalia seemed endless. 
And one evening he found the cup¬ 
board door of his den blocked by a 
monstrous playpen. 

He addressed his wife with con¬ 
siderable restraint. “I don’t mean to 
be arbitrary, but just what are we 
going to do with all this stuff 
“Have you forgotten?” Elaine 
replied. “You’re about to become a 
father.” 

“How could I forget?” He ges¬ 
tured at the overflowing den “But 
docs that necessitate all these fixed 
assets? And here we are, broke to 
begin with.” 

“Mother’s helping us out with 
these things, darling.” 

“And because of that, you’ll prob¬ 
ably feel obliged to name our child 
Cassandra. Besides, there’s a matter 
of pride involved. We can’t sponge 
off your family indefinitely.” 

But he found it difficult to discuss 
the matter reasonably with Elaine. 
When he challenged the need for a 


baby scale, for example, Elaine re- 
pli^ patiently, as jhough explain¬ 
ing to a moron, “Babies have to be 
weighed. That’s basic.” 

“But couldn’t you just stand on 
the bathroom scale holding the 
baby, and then deduct your own 
weight from the total? That’s 
exactly how a truckload of cattle is 
weighed, you know. They don’t in¬ 
vite each cow to step personally on 
to the scale.” 

“So I’m a cow, am I.?” She looked 
above and beyond him. “And just 
who is responsible for my locking 
like one?” 

“I didn’t call anybody a cow,” 
Phillip said emphatically. “From a 
purely engincenng standpoint, I 

only said that the truck-” 

“Now I’m a truck? Thank you. 
That’s much nicer than being a 
cow ” 

Contritely, Phillip took a deep 
breath and reassur^ her that she 
was neither a cow nor a truck, ind 
that of course they needed a baby 
scale desperately. Then he returned 
to the attack. “But where are we 
going to put all this stuff? Perma¬ 
nently, I mean.” 

Her answer was typically evasive, 
but her meaning was clear. “You 
know what all the authorities say. A 
room of baby’s own is a must " 

“I refuse to be dispossessed,” he 
said m a voice booming with au¬ 
thority. “All the babies in the world 
could not run me out of my den.” 

It was fully two weeks later that 
he returned from work one evening 
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to find daintv pink curtains festoon¬ 
ing the windows of what was once 
the small but untouchable kingdom 
of Phillip Templeton. 

N’E\T MORNING at thc officC 


salary for your family’s future bene¬ 
fit, have you?” 

”No, sir. I wish I could though I 
think It’s inmortant.” Phillip was 
finding it difficult to keep his emo¬ 
tions under control. 


Mr. Archibald Tuggle, thc firm’s 
senior partner, approached Phillip’s 
desk He bareh had time to immerse 
himself in a study of Canadian 
securities when his emplo\er ad¬ 
dressed him 

“Templeton, can \ou arrange to 
be in my office at four o’clock? I 
think you’ll find W'hat I have to say 
welcome news ” 

“I’ll be there, sir,” Phillip said in 
as normal a \oice as possible 

After Mr Tuggle had gone Phil¬ 
lip sat in a trance Could this mean 
a rise ? If so it might be iTossiblc to 
buy a larger home He could see his 
den now walnut panel¬ 
ling, bookcases to the ceil¬ 
ing, a huge fireplace, a 


“Well, $TO,ooo IS a lot of money, 
but— The ringing of a phone 

broke in, leaving Phillip in an agony 
of suspense until thc ensuing con¬ 
versation was concluded. Then Mr. 

• 

Tuggle continued, “You’re going to 
get an additional $10,000, Temple 
ton—as soon as vou’re 65 " 

The words spun elusi\el\ in Phil¬ 
lip’s mind, refusing to arr.’nge 
themselves logically 
“Thc firm is taking out life insur 
ance annuities on the more promis¬ 
ing younger men,” Mr Tuggle 
explained “We’ll pay all thc,pre¬ 
miums as long as you’re with us. 


double lock on the inside 
of the door In any case, 
he and Elaine could eat 
lamb chops and sip after 
dinner liqueurs, bus long- 
playing records, ma\be 
have a maid 

Promptly at four that 
afternoon he presented 
himself to Mr Tuggle. 

“You’ve done well 
here, Templeton,” Mr 
Tuggle began, “very well, 
indeed But I don’t sup¬ 
pose you’ve been able to 
set aside much out of your 
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aiul the cheque will be waiting for 
you the day you retire. What do you 
diink of that, my boy?” 

Phillip tncd to smile. ‘‘I hardly 
know what to say.” 

“I understand,” said Mr. Tuggle. 
”Don*t try to express it.” 

November 14, exaedy one 
month from the date the baby was 
due, Phillip arrived home from 
work, leant forward to avoid bump¬ 
ing his wife amidships and kissed a 
freckle on her nose “How did it go 
at the doctor’s today?” he asked. 

“Dr. Barkley’s awfully nice,” 
Elaine reported. “He made me feel 
so much better.” 

“Good,” Phillip said. “I suppose 
he reassured you about that sharp 
pain you’ve been having?” 

“Which one, darling?” 

“The one in the small of your 
back . .. you know, the one you’ve 
been waking me up to tell me 
about ” 

“Oh, that one.” Elaine gazed 
thoughtfully out the window. “Dr 
Barkley got called to the hospital 
just as 1 was about to mention it ” 

“How about your swollen ankles ? 
And your dizziness? And all those 
other ailments ? I suppose you didn’t 
mention them cither.” 

Elaine surveyed him withcringly. 
“If you’re so clever, why don’t you 
get pregnant and sec how far sou 
get with Dr. Barkley?” 

“I’ll tell you this much,” Phillip 
replied. “If I were pregnant I 
wouldn't have allowed that man out 


of his surgery until every question I 
had was answered. To me hosjntal, 
poppycock—Dr. Barkley ^ simply 
had a game of golf.” 

Late that night, after he had taken 
his shower, Phillip entered the bed¬ 
room to find Elaine propped up on 
her pillows in tears. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” 

Even as he spoke, she grimaced. 
Then, offering her bravest smile, she 
confessed that the same old back 
pain had returned. Tinudly she 
touched his cheek. “1 meant to tell 
Dr. Barkley about it, really I did, 
but he gets me so flustered. Before I 
knew what was going on, I was out 
the door and he was driving off in 
his car.” 

There was something about his 
wife’s tears that tore Philhp apart. 

“What’s Or. Barkley’s phone 
number?” he demanded harshly. 

“I’ll be all nght, Phil.” Elaine 
wiped her eyes. “Anyway, you can’t 
phone his home. You have to ring 
the Physicians’ Exchange and ask 
him to call back. He doesn’t give his 
home number to his patients.” 

“Only to his golf cronies, I sup¬ 
pose ” 

“I promise I’ll phone him tomor¬ 
row, Phil ” 

But Phillip was already nngmg 
the Physicians’ Exchange. After ^0 
minutes of angry pacing he was re¬ 
warded by the return call. 

“Dr. Barkley speaking.” 

“Oh, hello, doctor. This is Phillip 
Templeton.” He tried to keep his 
voice under control. “My wife’s 
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been having some rather severe 
pains in the small of her back.*’ 

“How far along is she^” 

“Eight months, sir.” How in 
heaven’s name could Dr. Barkley 
forget so soon^ He had seen Elaine 
not ten hours before. 

“Any other symptoms?” 

“Well, she’s generally tired and 
upset ” 

“All pregnant women are ” Dr 
Barkley seemed to be stifimg a 
yawn “When was she last in for a 
check-up?” 

“She saw you this afternoon,” 
Phillip said pointedly. 

More questions from the doctor 
were already following. Exactly 
where was the pain located ? Did it 
travel? What was its frequency? 
When did it bother h«r first ? 

Disarmed by this ob\ious, specific 
interest, Phillip forgot he was speak¬ 
ing to a foe Indeed he was soon 
chatting jovially “Doctor, I feel I 
should apologize for mv wife’s not 
mentioning these pains to \ou today 
when she was-” 

“Is she in much pain now?” Dr 
Barkley interrupted 

Chuckling tolerantly at the wavs 
of women, Phillip answered that at 
the moment his wife was sound 
asleep But apparently the doctor 
was not amused “Any nausea?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir As a matter of fact, 
generally she seems to be feel¬ 
ing prettv well I think her back 
trouble has been more annoying 
than painful.” 


“I’m sure she has no need to 
worry, young man.” 

PhiUip hung up feehng infinitely 
better. Dr. Barkley evidently knew 
his business. What if he dtd play 
golf now and then? Didn’t Eisen¬ 
hower? On that final note of reas¬ 
surance, Phillip closed his eyes. 

He had all but fallen asleep when 
suddenly Elaine sat bolt upright in 
bed ' 7 Ve got itf Vve got ttl" 

A chill zipped up his spine. My 
God, here comes the baby^ What do 
/ do now'^ Before he could decide, 
Elaine’s arms were round his neck. 

“I’ve got It,” she said again “It 
just came to me in a dream. Pattye 
—spelt with an e on the end Isn’t 
that terrific, darling? The perfect 
name Pattye Anne Templeton 
That will make her monogram 
PAT. (Jet It? Just the same as her 
nickname ’ ” 

LL \Lo\G, Phillip had believed 
preparations for the baby’s arrival 
had been going full tilt But now it 
seemed, according to his wife and 
mother-.n-law, nothing had been 
done at all Phillip found himself in 
the emergency role of purchasing 
agent, assigned to buy up all the 
slow-moving merchanclise that they 
had overlooked on their previous 
shopping ventures 
Thus, during his lunch hour on 
the bleak afternoon of December 12, 
Phillip turned into the Bo Peep 
Shop He was searching for one of 
the lists his wife had given him, 
when he bumped into another 
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gentleman shopper. It was Maudie 
Scott’s husband, Ernie. 

Ernxe gently nudged Phillip 
ahead to the counter. “You’re prob¬ 
ably in a bigger hurry than I,’’ he 
said. “Maudie’s baby isn’t due for 
another 6o days.” 

With as little ado as possible, Phil¬ 
lip bought a Trundle Bundle Then 
Ernie, striving equally to be incon¬ 
spicuous, purchased a Share the Fun 
Baby Bath Apron Set for Mom and 
Dad. 

The ordeal completed, they hur- 
nedly repaired to the corner lunch 
counter, ordered sandwiches and 
coffee, and were soon comparing 
notes. 

“Elaine has a rather unusual hob¬ 
by,’’ Phillip confided “She spends 
all her time making lists When she 
can’t think of anything new, she just 
makes lists that list other lists ’’ 

“Women don’t consider that a 
hobbv,’’ Ernie volunteered “Mak¬ 
ing lists IS just part of thar natural 
function Maudie even alphabetizes 
her lists baby powder, bathinettes, 
blankets, bonnets, brushes—it’s end¬ 
less.” 

Fo^ a while they sipped their cof¬ 
fee in silence “One thing I’ll say for 
Elaine,” Phillip offered at last, 
“she’s completely unselfish. She 
writes just as many lists for me as 
she does for herself ” Digging into 
a wad of papers in his pocket, he 
picked out one and handed it to 
Ernie. “Here’s the sort of thing 
you’ll be .getting latter on,” he said. 
“While a man’s wife is in the hos¬ 


pital, the household routine just 
doesn’t run along on its own mo¬ 
mentum, you know.” 

Ernie studied the list with 
genuine interest. Some plants need¬ 
ed watering once a week and some 
every other day . . . The milkman 
would have to be told about cutting 
down his deliveries . . The dust¬ 
men would call on Tuesdays . In 
the event that Phillip had a head* 
ache, the aspirin had been moved to 
the second shelf of the medicine 
cabinet. 

As they left the lunch counter, 
Ernie squinted up into the cold grty 
overcast “Looks like a real storm 
coming up,” he speculated “Ideal 
night for the arrival of babies, eh, 
Phil?” 

Phillip laughed nervously as he 
turned to go “At least you don’t 
Itavc to worry yet. Fm the guv in 
the danger zone ” 

That same foggy night, as Phillip 
and Elaine sat playing canasta, the 
telephone rang From across the 
room Pliillip heard Elaine say, 
“How fierfectly wonderful* Fm so 
happy about it .. When did it hap¬ 
pen? Oh, isn’t that the most 
fabulous news you ever heard ?” 

When Elaine hung up, her shoul¬ 
ders began to sag. Then Phillip saw 
a tear drop silently on to the carpet. 
He hurried to her side. “What is 
it?” he asked. 

“The most wonderful news*” 
She smiled wistfully up into his face. 
“Maudie Scott has just had a seven- 
month baby girl*” 




A small news item reported* “Mr. 
AnandKhoslay a mumc$pal arcktteett 
was ktU$d hare toda^ tn a motor acci¬ 
dent tehle cychng along Ambala 
Road. He ts stated to have been 
knocked down by a bus.’* 

Reading the news that evening, the 
words swam before my eyes I 
knew Mr. Khosla. In fact, )ust two 
months ago I had sold him a Life 
Insurance Policy, 

To Mrs. Khosla that day had come 
news which must have brought her 
existence almost to a standstill. To 
her there could be httle consolatmn 
in that dark hour. But her future 
was in good hands—thanks to her 
husband's thoughtful action 
two memths age. His decision 
to mvest Rs 50/- a month m 


a “Muhi-Purpoae Pohey” with 
Doubk Acodent Benefit assured 
tier, if one may talk about it, 
around Rs 11,000 immediately as 
settlement of the claim. Plus Rs 200 
a month for 2 years, plus Rs 100 a 
month for the sulMequent 20 years, 
plus Rs 9,000 and a year’s bonus at 
the end of that time—a total of 
Rs 48,800 > 

1 could not do much to alleviate the 
bereaved lady’s sorrow, but I had 
done something to ensure her, and 
her two children, comfort and 
security in the years ahead 

* To protect the sentiments of the 
persons involved, the names tn thts 
episode are fictitums But the story 
ts a true one. 
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WEEK L\TER —fivc days after her 
baby was supposedly due—Elaine 
gently roused Phillip at 2 a m 
“Something suspicious is going on 
inside,” she whispered. “I have a 
hunch that tonight’s the night ” 
Although the strain of waiting out 
the extra davshad left him uttcrK ex- 

a 

hausted, Phillip was instantly wide- 
«wake He had long since deter¬ 
mined his course of action when this 
moment came According to plan, 
he began to dress, advising Elaine to 
remain calm and do likewise 
“I hope to goodness Dr Barkley’s 
at home,” he said as he dialled the 
Physicians’ Exchange He was wait¬ 
ing impatientlv for someone to 
answer when his wife pressed down 
the receiver bar, breaking the con¬ 
nection. 

“Phil, what in the world are you 
doingshe said “There’s nothing 
to get excited about yet It takes 12 
hours for the average first baby to 
be born after the pains begin ” 

“So what'^” he challenged “One 
baby gets born in 24 hours and the 
next gets born in 10 minutes That’s 
all a 12-hour average means ” When 
he realized he was shouting, he re¬ 
strained himself with effort 
“Listen to me, darling,” she said, 
pulling him back on to the bed 
‘ Dr. Barkley would just jeer at you 
if you bothered him now Don’t you 
dare call him until I’Ve had enough 
pains to formulate some sort of 
time-pattern ” Suddenly she grim¬ 
aced “I^ere comes another one. Get 
your watch and start timing ” 


Dutifully, Phillip noted the time 
on a pad When he raised his eyes, 
Elaine was smiling. 

At 3 a m., after studying the paa ' 
carefully, Elaine announced, “I 
haven’t had a pain for 15 minutes. 
Really, darling, false labour is very 
common. But 1 suppose we should 
wait a few more minutes before we 
go back to sleep ” She arranged her 
pillows “Now,” she said, “let’s 
chat Phil, do you really think Hitler 
IS dead or just living incognito 
somewhere in South America^” 

“I think he’s dead,” Phillip 
snapped “Now look, we’ve already 
wasted an hour Let’s be sensible 
and call the doctor.” 

“I’m not so sure about that, Phil ” 
“But surely Dr Barkley would 
expect us to ” 

“That’s not what I meant, dar¬ 
ling I was only trying to say that 
I’m not so sure about Hitler being 
dead Some people are just positive 
he’s living in South America ” 
“Okay, okay, he’s in South Amer¬ 
ica ” 

“Well for heaven’s sake, darling. 
It’s nothing to snap ut me about. / 
cerlainlv didn’t smuggle him 
there ” She had hardly said it when 
another pain pushed her down on 
the bed A tear rolled over her 
cheek When it was over, she smiled 
again but did not lift her head 
Without interference, Phillip 
dialled the Physicians’ Exchange. 

An eternity later—which the 
clock stubbornly maintained was 
but five minutes—Dr Barkley called 
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back, his voice more of a growl than 
a greeting 

“My wife’s about to have a baby,” 
'Phillip managed 

“What makes you think so^” 
“For one thing, doctor, her time 
was up five days ago ” 

“Yes.” 

“And she’s in labour ’’ 

“Yes ’’ Dr Barkley seemed al¬ 
ways to be stifling a vawn 
“And she’s talking about Adolf 
Hitler being in South America.’’ 

There was a silence at the other 
end of the line “Let’s get back to 
these pains,’’ Dr Barkley said at 
last “How regular are they 
“That’s a little hard to Sd\, sir 
Sometimes they seem to be fairly— 
I mean, it seems to me that each one 


“I take It that this is vour first 
child ’’ 

“Yes, sir. This is Phillip Temple¬ 
ton speaking My wife, Elaine, is 
your patient ’ 

“Yes, Mr Temple I’m quite 
aware of that.’’ 

As the questioning continued, 
Phillip found himself growing con¬ 
cerned with the time this man was 
wasting in superfluous conversation 
At the first opportunity he leapt in 
with a question of his own -“Don’t 
you suppose I’d better just get her 
to the hospital 

“All right then,’’ the doctor 
sighed. “I’ll phone the hospital to 
expect you. Ask your wife to get 
you dressed now and then drive 
carefully to St. Bartholomew’s.’’ 
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“Thank you, sir.’’ Phillip hung 
up nervously and faced his wife. 
“All right now, darling, the doctor • 
insists we get down to the hospital. 
I’ll help you on with your clodies.’’ 
_ • 

^'©HE iRip to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital was the most nerve-wrack¬ 
ing experience Phillip had yet en¬ 
countered. Elaine had dawdled end¬ 
lessly over leaving, insisting on 
packing her cosmetics, and even— 
he was incredulous when he ob¬ 
served it—humming a little tune as 
she watered the ivy in the living- 
room They had already wasted far 
too much time, and as he drove 
through the dark streets, it seemed 
to Phillip that each road had 
stretched to three times its original 
length. 

“I just hope my baby’s bigger 
than Maudie’s,’’ Elaine was saying 
“It will be,’’ he assured her sooth¬ 
ingly Ahead was a green traffic 
light Phillip pressed his foot more 
firmly on the accelerator Stay gteen, 
dammit, stay green His plea was 
useless Jerking his car to a stop, he 
glanced over at his wife. Her face 
was ageun tense with pain. “Please, 
Elaine, don’t have the bab\ here 
“It’s over now, I’m all right,’’ she 
sighed at last “By the wav, darling, 
the Simpsons will probably ask you 
over for supper tonight Perhaps 
you’d better take Linda the extra 
milk in the refrigerator ’’ 

At last they were neaiiy there 
Elaine had begun to instruct Phillip 
about the delivery of certain 
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Christmas presents when she 
stopped short and sucked m her 
brejath. “Here comes another pain. 

*Talk to me, honey . . . just keep 
talking to me*” 

From somewhere he found 
words, words that welled up from a 
tremulous heart to stumble awk¬ 
wardly from his lips, words that said 
he was lucky to have married her 
and that she was crazy to have mai- 
ried him, words that said she was 
good and kind and patient 

When thev turned into the hos- 
pital drive, Elaine was smiling soft¬ 
ly “Do \ou remember that night 
on the hilltop, Phil, when you first 
kissed me'” 

“You know I do ” He pulled into 
a parking space and was reaching 
for the door handle when Elaine 
touched his cheek 

“Phil,” she whispered, “before we 
go in, will vou kiss me like that 
again'” 

I HI s reached the maternits 
ward. Dame was whisked awa\ to 
he prepai(d foi her dcliver\ And 
with the promise that he might sec 
her again in 20 minutes, Phillip was 
shunted dowm ihe hall to the wmu 
ing-room 

This offered little in the wa\ of 
comfort Lighted only b^ one bleak 
overhead bulb, it contained a Lihle 
with some dog-eared magazines ane* 
a newspaper, and fc iir dark oak 
chairs There was a plastic covered 
sofa, but It was alre.idv oc».upied by 
a voung man in a black leather 
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jacket. He was sound asleep, and 
his stubbled face and rumpled 
clothes indicated that he had. prob¬ 
ably been waiting upwards of 48 
hours. 

Phillip was immensely relieved 
when a stern-visaged nurse eventu¬ 
ally appeared to advise him that he 
could see Elaine. 

“What’s Dr Barkley doing 
now he asked the nuise curiously. 

“I imagine he’s sleeping.” 

“Sleeping^” Phillip all but stum¬ 
bled over his feet “Sleeping 
where?” 

“I presume at his home We’ll 
alert him at the proper time,” the 
nuise said, ushering Phillip towards 
a half-open door 

‘Hi. darling*” Elaine’s»voice 
greeted him “Why the frown?” 

Under the circumstances he 
thought It best not to explain Brave¬ 
ly switching to a smile, he stepped 
into the room and took her hand 
Except for the tirednesss round her 
c^es, she was looking vcr\ >oung 
“How’s It going?” he asked, push¬ 
ing a dam}) curl from her fore- 
ht.id 

“I’m le.idv now,” she said “Just 
waiting ” 

He leant to kiss her nose 

“Phil,” she said in a pleased voice, 
“I got you some rolls for \our break¬ 
fast You’ll find them in the bread 
box ” 

Thev talked about Christmas and 
about the presents for their baby 
Then suddenly she clamped her 
hand on his like a vice, and closed 
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her eyes tightly. Beads of perspira¬ 
tion appeared on her temples and 
her teeth bit sharply into her lower 
lip. When the pain was over,, she 
sank limply back on the pillow, the 
corner of her lips trying hard to 
smile. 

“You’ll have to leave now, Mr 
Templeton.” It was the same severe- 
looking nurse, but Phillip warmed 
to her smile as she assured him, 
“Don’t worry, young man, we’ll 
take good care or her.” 

“Please do,” he said “Please do. 
She’s never had a baby before ” 

©Shortly after 5 a.m the nnging 
of the telephone awakened Dr E 
Wilfred Barkley A nurse at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s informed him that Mrs 
Phillip Templeton was progressing 
normally and should be read\ for 
the deliver) room within the hour 
Hanging up the phone, the doctor 
yawned deeply, then dropped his 
head into his hands and sat stating 
at his shoes Almost every night, 
year in and year out, the story was 
the same Not that he minded the 
inconvenience of getting out ot bed 
at all hours It was just that it was 
beginning to get him physically 
Maybe he was growing old. 

Unfortunately, an obstetrician 
couldn’t slow down by degrees. It 
was either full speed ahead or retire 
completely If it were just another 
job, he would have given it up five 
years ag> . But his wam’t just 
another job That was the trouble. 

Getting up, Dr. Barkley went to 


the bathroom and doused his face 
with cold water. It wasn’t that he 
believed himself indispensable. *>11* 
was something more, something he 
had trouble defining even to him¬ 
self He knew only that he felt it 
each time a new’oorn infant offered 
up to the world its first bleating cry 
of welcome. It was then that a quiet, 
sober exaltation lifted the tiredness 
from his shoulders like a cloak. And 
each time it was new, and he would 
wonder what sort of miracle had just 
been wrought Had his own two 
hands delivered an infant destined 
to change the course of history ^ Yes, 
It was a feeling—nothing more. 
But It was there, and he couldn’t 
Ignore it 

The streets were dark and lonely 
as he drove along towards the hos¬ 
pital How many babies had he de¬ 
livered since first beginning his 
practice^ Six thousand^ Ten thou¬ 
sand? It seemed incredible. With 
few exceptions, the pattern was the 
same a courageous mother, an 
anxious father, and then a tiny curi¬ 
ous infant drawing them closer to¬ 
gether than they had ever been be¬ 
fore 

Rounding a corner. Dr Barkley 
could sec the familiar hospital lights 
shining down from the hill ahead. 
With a wry smile he recalled his 
phone call from Mrs. Templeton’s 
husband a few hours earlier. Now 
there was a young man who really 
knew how to suffer! He could all 
but see him now, restlessly pacing 
the waiting-room floor, cursing old 
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bumbling Dr. Barkley for not hav¬ 
ing rushed to the hospital the mo- 
* ment their con\ersation ended. As 
he braked to a stop m the doctors’ 
parking section, his grin grew 
broader Somehow he would pull 
the young man through. 

iHt CHEERLESS waiting-room, 
Phillip was indeed pacing endlessly, 
although he sometimes varied the 
routine by slouching in a chair, flip¬ 
ping idly through a magazine, or 
studying the technique of the char¬ 
woman as she mopped the deserted 
corridor. He welcomed the diver¬ 
sion when the sleeper on the sofa be¬ 
gan to stir. Sitting up, the young 
man yawned noisilv and pulled a 
bent cigarette out of his pocket 
“Martin’s the name,” he said 
Phillip gave his own name, and 
extended his hand with the sudden 
affinity of one mountain climber 
who meets another on the summit 
of Kilimanjaro “"V ou been here 
long?” he asked 

“Since ^ ^o this morning,” Mar¬ 
tin replied “How about vou^” 
“You be.it me b\ ten minutes ” 
Martin’s nonchalance in sleeping 
under these trvmg cii cum stances 
was explained when he volunteered 
that he already had four kids at 
home He yawned agim and 
glanced at his watch “The fifth one 
will be along any minute now ” 
Confirming Martin’s prophecy, a 
nurse now came down the corridor 
pushing i stretcher while another 
followed r^oscly behind with the 


baby. Self-consciously Phillip turned 
away as Martin went to meet them. 

When at last Phillip casually 
glanced around, mother and child" 


were already making their depar¬ 
ture “Congratulations,” Phillip 
said 


By way of acknowledgement 
Martin clasped his hands over his 
head with the nonchalance of a 


boxer accustomed to winning all his 
fights Yawning, he zipped up his 
jacket “It s six o’clock, Templeton 
How about some breakfast? There’s 
a coffee shop on the main floor ” 
“Somehow I’m not very hungry,” 
Phillip said “I think I’ll just wait 
here ” 

When Martin disappeared, the 
oppressive silence again closed in on 
Phillip Random memories flitted 
through his mind without pattern 
T-hat business about names, for ex¬ 
ample Elaine had culled and pored 
over vast lists of bovs’ and girls’ 
names, and once when Mr anJ 
Mrs March had dropped in to see 
them, she had complained fretfully 
that none of them were fresh 
“Too bad we aren’t French,” she 
said, sighing “English names arc 
all so shopworn ” 

“Cassandra isn’t shopworn.” Mrs 
March declared 

Well, thank heaven, they had at 
least ruled out that candidate * 

He went to the window and stood 
motionless, staring into the dark¬ 
ness outside It was raining now. 
The barc-branchcd trees bent to the 


rising wind “Maf{e everything all 
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ing their hair—to keep it in place 
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oil over It or stuck it down with gum 
The water left the hair dry and brittle 
Oil cK'gged the scalp, collected dust 
and diit and often prevented air from 
cooling the head It left greasy stains 
on chairs and pillows too Gum also 
collected dust and dirt and dried the 
hair into stiff, hard patches 
So, in the middle twenties a group 
of scientists got together to create a 
hairdressing which was right out of 
the gum, oil or water class—a perfect 
hairdressing, an improvement on 
nature’s oils, keeping all the good 


qualities, eliminating the bad It had to 
ensure a clean, healthy scalp, vigorous 
hair growth and day-long smartness 
without plastering the hair down The 
hair had to be free' 

It’s the perfect 
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The answer was found in the now 
world famous cooling cream — 
Brylcreem—a combination of the finest 
natural oil and emulsifying tonic in¬ 
gredients Six hundred lakh jars of it are 
sold yearly all over the world and, all 
over the world, people are benefiting 
from yet another product of science. 
Brylcreem, the perfect hairdressing, 
ensures you day¬ 
long smartness 
and lasting hair 
health 
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right/* he whispered 
as he rlenched his 
fists and waited. ‘‘For 
her fa/^e, please, 
please mal{e it all 
right ** 

He had lost all 
track of time when he 
heard Dr. Barkley’s 
voice. He whirled 
round from the win¬ 
dow, his heart beat¬ 
ing wildly. 

The doctor placed 
both hands on 
Phillip’s shoulders. 

**Young man, you’re 
the father of a beauti¬ 
ful baby girl.” 

Phillip could only 
stare at him open- 
mouthed. 

‘‘Your wife is fine, too. In fact, 
she insisted that I give you the news 
For some reason,” Dr. Barkley’s 
eyes betrayed a twinkle, ‘‘she 
mought you might be a little 
nervous ” 

As he turned to go, Dr. Barkley 
added, “Congratulations. You have 
two awfully nice girls there.” 

“Oh, I know that,” Phillip called 
after him “They’re wonderful * 
And so are you, doctor. So is every- 
bodyf” 

^SPhillip was trembling when, far 
up the «'orridor, he espied a nurse 
wheeling a stretcher; Not ten feet 
behind followed another nurse with 


the baby in her arms. 
With uncertain foot¬ 
steps, he walked up 
the hall to meet them. 

Elaine was smiling 
drowsily, like a happy 
child. Phillip started 
to say something, but 
the words caught in 
his throat. He could 
not speak 

And then he saw 
his child—^this tiny 
thing that he and 
Elaine had created 
Oh, dear Lord, she 
was beautiful—so un¬ 
like any other baby 
that had ever been 
born. 

Carefully, rever¬ 
ently, he reached out 
towards one tiny arm. With his 
fingertips he touched the soft 
skin. His daughter’s hand, ro 
bigger than a budding rose-petal, 
found his finger and clasped itvsclf 
to him 

The strangest, strongest I'ecling he 
had ever known swept over 'iim. 
His chin began to quiver, his eyes 
blurred and he tried his best not to 
behave like a fool. 

“She loves her daddy already,’* 
Elaine whispered. It was too much. 
There were tears on Phillip’s cheek 
as he buried^ his head m the shelter 
of her outstretched arm. 

And that is how Cassandra Tem¬ 
pleton was born. 
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Hong Kong's Isle of Hope 

By Clarence Hall 


The history of man- 
f kind reflects no princi 

more strongly than 
this The most potent 
force on earth for 
world betterment is still one-man 
power. And one of the most striking 
examples of this I know is a man 
named Gus Borgeest of Sunshine 
Island. 

i first heard of the incredible Gus 
while prowling recently through the 
refugee-ridden city of Hong Kong. 
“A queer duck, Gus,” said one of 
my informants. “Worries about peo¬ 
ple ” In Hong Kong 670,000 relfu- 
gees are jammed into tiny, disease¬ 
breeding cubicles, or sleep in the 
streets, or huddle hopelessly in tar¬ 
paper shacks—^firetraps without 
water, sewers or light. More than 
300,000 can find no work, are de- 


Ghs Bor geesfs faith tn “one- 
man power” IS restoring hopeless 
refugees to self-re cpect 
through self-support 

pendent ujxin emergency relief sup¬ 
plied by overburdened government 
and private welfare agencies 
When I asked Is nobody trying 
to find more peimanent solutions? 
I began to hear one answer “Well, 
there’s Gus Borgeest ” It was plain 
that he was something of a legend 
Faced with staggering human mis 
ery, he refused to wail limply, 
“What can one man do?” He went 
out and did it Single-handed and 
with his own slender funds, he set 
the pattern for a government-spon¬ 
sored rural resettiement scheme that 
has brought rehabilitation to many 


Condensed from Chrutian Herald 
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refugee families and promises hope 
for mai>v more 

1 V'ent in search of the man be¬ 
hind the legend A choppy ride 
aboard a leaky sampan brought me 
to Sunshine Island, seven miles west 
of Hong Kong (lus was standing 
on the beach, barefoot and sun- 
bronzed, and looking like a modern 
Crusoe in shorts and a floppy hat 

“Welcome to the Isle of tlopcf” 
he shouted 

In striking contrast to Hong 
Kong’s squatter areas, the island was 
a humming, happy beeline of ac¬ 
tivity Whole families were at work 
in gardens, harscsting cabbages, 
spinach, eggplant, sweet potatoes 
Others were shaping terraces up the 
rocky hillsides, setting out fruit 
trees, still others were herding goats 
or tending poultry 

At that time 2^ families, compns 
ing 110 people, were on tlic island 
In a few wce*ks Lhey would be reach 
fur resettlement on farms of their 
own on the mainland, and new- 
come IS would arine fiom tlu squat¬ 
ter camps to le.nn how to turn 
“mirginal” land into pjodiictive 
acres 

CJus Ilorgeesi has known anti 
loscd the ('hincsc all his life, hates 
fierteK the inhuman forces that 
have swept them into chains Born 
in Shanghai, he is the son of a Brit¬ 
ish .idventnrer whose sciamblcd an¬ 
cestry goes back to the Italian noble 
family, Borghese For 20 years, un¬ 
til the Japanese took Shanghai m 
1943, Gus worked as an overseer 


in a British textile facl^i^ During 
his two-year internment that fol¬ 
lowed, a book on the beliefs of the 
Society of Friends fell into his 
hands These urgings towards love 
and brotherhoocl fired Gus with 
what Quakers call a “concern” for 
the poor and oppressed Released 
in 1945, he joined the Society of 
Friends, took as his motto “My 
neighbour is my business I ” 

CJus and his wife Mona were help¬ 
ing imposerishcd Chinese families 
to set up cottage industries when 
the Communists moved in and ex¬ 
pelled him 

Arming in Flong Kong m 1951 
with two Hong Kong dollars (about 
half-a-crown), Gus found work with 
the gosernment’s Vegetable Market¬ 
ing Organization and Social Wel¬ 
fare Oflice This ga\c him a close- 
up of the refugees’ plight Many, 
he learnt, were faimers who had 
abandoned lands their families had 
farmed for centuries, in deep revul¬ 
sion against Mao '1 se-tung’s “agr ir- 
lan ictonns” He and M»jna spent 
then spaiv. time roving through the 
sejuatters’ camps, talking to the refu¬ 
gees “What h.iiinted me most,” 
(his says, “was what the sears of de¬ 
pendence upon ch.irity were doing 
to tlicir self-respect Welfare, v/ith 
the best of intentions, was subtly en- 
sLiving them, as handouts always 
do ” He began to preach the self- 
help route to rehabilitation “It’s 
never been beaten,” he says, “either 
as an economic measure or as a re¬ 
storer of human dignity ” 
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Only land to farm woukl in.ikc 
these refugees contented mc'mhcrs 
of society l>ut where was lancP 
t'olonv olheials, long mined to frus¬ 
tration, Mewed CJus’s concern s\m- 
p.ithe'lK.illy luit w'llhoiit hope Hut 
one who hsuned wuh ho[Hful cun 
osit\ was K M A Barnett, District 

y 

(Joniinissionc r for the New Teiii 
tones, a hillv ana on the C’hincse 
mainland which w.is leased from 
CJhina under an iSc^STu.its Ihit, as 
Barnett pointed out, most of it e'cim 
pri'>cd rocky hillsides or abandoned 
acres—manjinal land 

CJus asked, “If 1 ean finei a spcjt to 
demonstrate that rcfug.es e'an he 
trained to make marginal land pro¬ 
ductive, will the government pro¬ 
vide land to resettle diem'’” 


Barnett smiled “Of course', Mr 
Borgeest Hut what haekgiound do 
\ou have to tc.ich farming^" 
tins grinned “d\venl) veaisina 
te\tile tactoi\ ' ” 

A few da\s later, returning tiom 
.1 me rev v I'-it to a neaihy island le|xr 
colonv, (lus and Mona pas'-ed a 
sm ill aliandoried atoll which showed 
signs of hiMiig omc been farmed 
lie he ulied his sampan, paced its 
ltd) aeies '1 he soil was pcKii, hut 
active cpiing. betokened an adc 
e]uate water siipplv Kxcitedly he 
called to his wife, “Mona, this is it * ” 
While negotiating for the island, 
(Jus pored ovei hooks on marginal- 
land fanning, plagued experts in 
the Department of Agriculture 
Finally, m May, 1953, government 
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officials agreed to let him have the 
island for an annual rental of 
HK*$i 48 “We hate to take your 
money,' Gus,” they said “Nobody 
can grow anything but failure on 
that barren land.” 

Less than a week later Borgeest 
packed his wife, their five-year-old 
daughter Naomi and two refugee 
farmers aboard a rented sampan and 
headed for Sunshine Island The 
passengers were wedged in between 
equipment—tents, cots, a few tools, 
food for a week—which had eaten 
severely into the >^250 he had saved 
during two frugal years as a govern¬ 
ment employee The first night on 
the island four inches of ram fell, 
but the next morning Gus and the 
two men set out for the fields. 

When a fisherman and his family, 
escapees from Communist China, 
put into the island and asked for 
asylum, Gus’s transport problem 
was simplified Soon he took to shut¬ 
tling back and forth between the 
island and Hong Kong, adding a 
few goats, chickens, geese and rab¬ 
bits with each trip 

All able-bodied adults pul in eight 
hours in the fields or in helping to 
construct housing. Evening discus¬ 
sions dealt with farming methods, 
sanitation and health, civic responsi¬ 
bility To give his people die best 
guidance, Cjus brought in Hong 
Kong experts in agriculture, refor¬ 
estation and animal husbandry 

Each family was given a thatched 
hut, beds, soap, three meals a day— 
plus HK$ 50 a month. The wage 
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did wonders for the spirit of people 
who had not earned a dollar for 
years And hope and hard wo:k in 
the sun did wonders for their health 
Before accepting any family, Gus 
made it plain that Sunshine Island 
was no haven for the lazy Two vir¬ 
tues were needed “yearning for a 
farm of your own, and a willingness 
to work hard “ He carefully selected 
only those who couM adapt them¬ 
selves to the hard regimen 
The early months were not easy 
A typhoon roared across the island, 
ripping off roofs, blowing away the 
community kitchen, destroying goai 
houses and rabbit hutches Gus 
viewed the setback as a disguised 
blessing “It brought much-needed 
ram for our gardens,” he pro¬ 
claimed, “and a forceful warning 
that we must rebuild more ade¬ 
quately.” 

He promptly laid out plans for 
stone instead of thatched houses 
Only after all his families were set¬ 
tled m sturdy new homes did he and 
Mona construct their own rough 
stone cottage, grandly naming it 
“Villa Borghese ” 

Gus’s savings were soon gone 
“Faith was the onl) working capi¬ 
tal we had,” he says He set the 
women to cutting bundles oL" dry 
grass, to sell m Hong Kong for fuel 
He sold rabbits and poultry. After 
two months his garden plots were 
producing enough vegetables for 
the island. In four months he was 
saying, “Now I know it can be 
done!” 
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As word of his valiant fight 
spread, individuals contributed 
funds and supplies, offered him 
interest-free loans until the island 
could be made self-supporting In¬ 
trigued by his optimism, civic clubs, 
social workers, reporters and othcis 
began coming to Sunshine Island. 
Proudly Gus displayed the gardens 
and herds, the busy people m the 
fields Students from Chinese refu¬ 
gee colleges formed work camps, 
came to the island to dig fish 
ponds, irrigation ditches and water 
reseivoirs A contingent of Royal 
Air Force men gave long week-ends 
to helping out 

When social agencies showed in¬ 
terest, Gus told them “Why not 
apply some of your relief funds to 
sponsoring a famil) for training 
here?” And so the “family sponsor¬ 
ship” plan got under way The cost 
^10 a month, including the wage 
paid Soon individuals, churches and 
welfare agencies were offering to 
sponsor families 

By September, I9'>4, after an 
almost suj'ierhuman struggle to keep 
his idea alive, Gus received word 
that his success had been closely ob¬ 
served in Hong Kong, and private 
and public agencies had devised a 
sweeping refugee programme Teased 
on three points (i) financing, (2) 
training of refugees, (3) permanent 
resettlement Sunshine Island, 
which had shown the way, was to 
be the prime implcmenter of point 
two. 

Church World Service, the 
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American branch of the World 
Council of Churches, was first to 
act, placing ii sponsored families on 
the island for six months’ training. 
Members of the Socirry of Friends 
in England sent money; other con¬ 
tributions came from the United 
Church of Canada and from British 
residents in Tokyo, Baghdad and 
Iraq 

Meanwhile the government 
speeded its survey of land available 
for resettlement. To his friends and 
sponsors, Gus sent out a lilting bul¬ 
letin “What we have been strug¬ 
gling towards for so long is about to 
come to fruition ” On Sunshine 
Isl.ind new housing and gardens, 
orch.irds, water systems and fish 
ponds sprang into being With his 
refugees now wresting rich harvests 
from the unpromising soil, the 
“island earnings” item in his reports 
showed a sharo increase When 
sponsors objected that nothing was 
charged out for “administration,” 
(Jus voted the Borgecsts a salary of 
a month -and promptly put it 
back into the island kitty under 

“anonymous donation ” 

^ _ 

By the end of February, 195(1, 
first group of sponsored trainees, 
with other families Borgecst had 
nourished on his own, were ready 
for resettlement in government- 
selected land in the New Territories 
—a plateau called Cheung Sheung. 
Two acres were set aside for each 
family, and each was supplied with 
a cow, farm and domestic equip¬ 
ment, seed and fertilizer and a small 
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cash allowance In a few months 
the) had their acres ekated and 
tilled, orehards plantid, permanent 
stone houses biiill, anti vvtre eating 
f(KKl lhe\ had toaxcil trom the 
rock\ soil 

In Max of last xtai, I long Kong’s 
goxcinoi. Sir Ale'\andc! Cir.intham, 
visited C'hciing Sheiing and xxms 
ama/ed at what he saw He and his 
staff plietl (ills witli tjiKsiions, be¬ 
gan to wondci if marginal-land 
farming mi^ht not be the most t n- 
eoiiiaging answer to tht refugee 
problem T hev estimated that Hong 
Kong C'olonx, for all its limited 
space, eould m turn lesettk at least 
1,000 families 

One of the new settlers giaxclv 


told the governoi “Sir, owning 
one’s own land, managing one’s 
own affairs, does something t<? a 
min Sueh canneit be achieved, or 
even understood, bv those who are 
irintent to let the goxerninfnt fill 
their riec bowls for them ” 

Saul District ('ommissioncr Har¬ 
nett, “I’licrt is a (yhmese fable about 
an old man who had to iross a hill 
cverx dav Each cla\ h^ texA a stime 
in each hand fiom the top of the hill 
to the bottom Asked win, he said, 
‘I’m mox ing this hill Not in mv life¬ 
time, peihips not in mv son’s, but 
in time, bx doing what we ean, this 
hill will be gone 

That’s the lesson Cnis Hoi geest 
has taken to heart 



Omitiiho OuoU's 

^ ^ ^ NX 

Fvi.ii'-h gills hnt 1 lugli siandard ol ri itui d beautv .ie».i)nipaiuctl hx a 

S{Hel d 1 ik Ml n I miking ill* woist () it XuimXinD nni 

NoiiiiM, slutieds like upiitation lohn Hi ,i>n 

I 

WiiLN I man nil', nn lie’s goin*’- In put ill his cards on the table', 1 
alwaxs look ii|i his sk < xe i <>ia HciK-Briisin 

Wxvis of Anuiu in oiirisis hue begun flovsing to all the corners of 
the eaith, wheie thex’ll do their best to overlook the plumbing, the lack 
of air conditioning, the local drivers—and the ‘Vmerican tourists 

— The Wall Stnet Journal 

Thl mos» didituh seeiet for a man to keep is the opinion he has of 
him*’ If MirttI P.ignoI 

li you want a baby, have a new' one Don’t baby the old one 

—Jessatnvn West 




A “he” IS 
j “he” d' d tt 
“she” IS d “she”— 
and terribly jiflad of it 


A. By Let It Id Balilugc 


N ownutr IS \ girl m.ulc to feel 
so iksii.iblt, so ^ought .liter, 

_ so toiisuous of hei sex as in 

1l.i 1\ Heie a wotn.in’s onl\ ejiialili 
cation lor being wotslrppeel is that 
she be a temale, tins nieu aeeieknt 
of nature is enough to sePel the 
Italian in lie into fantasies ol pi use 
aiiel jiinijiing luumone s 
Sip a»’ otaiige jiiiie in a p isenn nt 
call and listen to the Itali in men at 
the next tanle As an olel g il ol 70 
walks b\ one man sa\s to the 
others “An, s . how hei lei>s 11 e 
still sev good ’ A eioss e\ee! gill ot 
12 passes, hugging tier sehoolbooks 
"Mamma mui, what a niee eolti 
Who earcs about her c\es when the 

j 

hips are that good^” 

iC J d 3'J< * '-i 

Lfiiii\ lUiDKirr u IS sotial seM(*ji\ ti» 
U S \mb.issad*)'- (Maie HdoiIu Lim in Pomt 
tor three ycais 


The Italian male eotisieleTs it his 
[•leasant eluts to eoniphment just for 
the sake ol pleasing M\ towering 
height—SIX ieet—woulei often bring 
Ujxin me in the sUeetsthe whispcied 
title ot “Athena ” T hen w’ould tol- 
le)W eommeiits like, “Ma\ I bring a 
kuKler, so that I e 111 gM/e into vour 
beautitul exes'” 01, “Don’t \ou 
need an extia nun ibout the housed 
Fxenit xem’ie maineel'” A vveiman 
becomes ateiistomed to these iiuir- 
muied leiolades, aiiel to the Ir.'iikl) 
llittenng siaus Thex help he*- te; 
“I'K.k xoungei and live longei 
r> lek at home, 1 alwavs felt that a 
xoung mm who asked me* emt for 
the exening expected me to amuse 
him In Italx it is just the opposite 
An Italian beau starts the ewe rung 
bv elTtising eomplimcnts the minute 
he ‘•ees the girl, after 15 minutes she 
feels that she is (iina Lolleibrigida’s 
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mam competition. He notices her 
clothes, her jewellery, her perfume, 
and staggers her with things like, 
“Every man m the room is jealous of 
me, because I have you on my arm ’’ 

A girl may throw back at him 
some harmless little thing like, “I 
like your tie ” This is a mistake He 
replies that he’ll buy up every tie of 
that pattern and colour so that no 
other man will be able to deserve 
such a compliment from her lips A 
girl finally learns to relax and let the 
traffic go down a one-way street 

I had heard so much talk about 
“Latin immorality” that I ap¬ 
proached the prospect of hving in 
Rome with some «j)prehcnMon 
However, after three years of ob¬ 
serving Italian men, 1 found that 
there is obviously much more “talk ’’ 
than anything else We Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons widi our ftars and talxxjs at 
tached to “bcdioom talk’' would do 
well to imitate the Italians in their 
facility of expression. They talk of 
love so animatedly, so constantly, 
that the) work off a lot of steam in 
the process Why should an Italian 
be criticized if he makes a woman 
feel she is a combination of Theda 
Bara, Diane de Poitiers and Marilyn 
Monroe ^ 

Italian men’s eyes express in a 
glance what mere words would re¬ 
quire many minutes to say On my 
first evening out with a charming 
Roman named Ernesto, I began to 
sqiiirn under my escort’s continual 
silent state. Finally 1 could stand it 
no longer. “Ernesto, why do you 


look at me like that? What’s the 
matter?” 

“I was just thinking,” he said, 
“how pleasant it would be if you 
and I were off alone together, by the 
sea or on a mountain top—^anywhere 
far away from people and jobs and 
everything ” 

I burst out laughing It all 
sounded like a film script. But, no 
doubt about it, the guff was pleasant 
to hear And, aftci all, Ernesto’s 
Falian compliments made more in- 
terc«:ting listening than what I had 
been accustomed to hearing at home 
at the end of the day—the closing 
stock exchange quotations. 

It docs not take long to realize 
just how attractive this romanticism 
can be At a party one evening short¬ 
ly after my arrival in Rome, I met 
-»n attractive, distinguished man of 
alx)ut 40 We got talking about 
dreams, and I mentioned one I’d 
had, about white elephants with 
huge black stripes walking through 
the jungle I didn’t even catch the 
name of my Ezio Pinza-type “dream 
man,” .ind I never s.iw him again 
But the next morning a parcel c.»mc 
to mv door, addressed to “Signonna 
Letizia ” Inside the flow'crcd-pajier 
wrapping was a little wh’te porce¬ 
lain elephant round which crude 
black stripes had been painteci 

“When you dream tonight,” read 
the card, “perhaps you will think of 
me.” It was not even signed. 

Think of him? I shall nevci for¬ 
get him 

This awareness, one sex of the 
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other, pervades the whole day. As I 
left my flat for the office, the road 
sweeper would greet me with some¬ 
thing like, “Good morning, my 
beautiful young lady. I sec you have 
a sjiccial sparkle in your eyes. I hope 
that whoever the young man is, h«‘ 
merits it ” Immediately, the bags 
and circles under mv eyes were re¬ 
placed by a “sparkle ” 

At my garage I find Ediiaido—six 
foot three of bronzed muscle, topped 
with a Praxiteles head and black 
curls, and with chestnut eyes that 
could melt an iceberg He o|x:ns my 
car door for me, gazes steadily' at me 
as he cleans mv windscreen, then 

V 

puts his head into the window to 
dust the dashboard—all very un¬ 
necessary With his head still inside 
the car he transfixes me with those 
incredible eves an<l sa\s, “Did vou 
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have a good time last night, Stgno- 
rtna'^ Was he—er—a—good to 
you?” 

He means nothing by if, but 
I go forth from the parage blush- 
ingly, usually in the wrong gear. 

At work, the building superin¬ 
tendent ct^mes in to report that he 
has ordered a new f in for my office 
When I thank him, he says, “To be 
able to do something to please you, 
Signonna, brings an intense pleas¬ 
ure that I shall live (^n all day ” 
Then he bows his way out Italians 
even make romance out of business. 

It’s this wonderful temione be¬ 
tween the sexes that is in important 
[lart of the charm of living in Italy 
There is no other country wheie a 
“he’ feels more like a “he’’ and a 
“she” feels more like a “stie” —and 
terribly glad of it 


WHY I LOVE ITAUAN MEN 



Copifig U'lth the Publn 

A MVN WHO bandies complaints tor one large public oigmi/ation has 
evolved a devastating technique ter deflating ume.isoiiahle moamrs 
When a telephone caller w'orks up to a bitter tir idc against the organisa¬ 
tion, the complaints man waits till the caller rcachc' the sputtering point, 
then breaks in with, “Pardon me, madam, 1 was called aw'ay from the 
phone—would you mind repeating what you have pist saiJ^” 

- M Wemstock 

Two SHOPS which cut keys are «icparated by only a few doors, but they’re 
miles ^part in their ability to lure customers. The notice in one reads, 
“Keys cut while you wait”, the other, “Keys cut while you watch ” 

—Contnbutrd b> F M Pritchard 



How to Prolong 
the Prime of Life 


Amazing dhcovenes in nutrition lan help to zva/d off the processes 
oj ageing, zAiiih may begin long before you aie old in years 


H\ P.iiil cle Kruit 


BKIILIWI new sciciut ol nu- 
S y. tniion, glow n out of the tlis 
JJx \\ LO\er\ ofsMilhetie'Mtainins, 
js dtnionsti iting that old age need 
no longer h( legaieled as a sad dr ig 
ging out ol (.Mstt iKi f luie is tod i\ 
clKniK il hope .hat hu in ui\ it ean 
he ipenodol iiti\(. [iroiliklise life 
\\t now know thittlu time totr\ 
to push h.kk ,inilit\ IS lutore we’ie 
ohlinstais ()1<1 igt hegins to sneak 
up on us I \ ' n in oiii jo’s Nutiition 
SLit ntists liaM uiko\eitd a t ml isfii. 
flit though It’s tiue th it w'e aie 
what W'C eat, what we iit-whili 
seemingK adeejuate' m,i\ mean the 
pteniciltin ageing of main of in 
But b\ using ehcrnual knowledge 
now a\ailai)lc this premature age mg 
can be reversed 

Keys to this reversal arc the svn- 
thctic Vitamins Here aie a few ex 
amples 


An industrialist, though well-fed, 
felt old and was old ahead of his 
time, suflering the pain of what 
seemed perm incntlv diMbling ncu- 
rirn Injections of a H vitamin, 
thiamine, abolished his agony and 
brought back his vigour A muldle- 
ageel woman w is about to be put i 
an institution with senile dementia 
A lew massive shots of another B 
vitamin, niaein, lajiidly rcstoreel her 
s.mitv A me (heal si hool professor 
knew what to eat and ate it, vc his 
rheumv, intlamed eves threatened 
him with blindness Still anothi r B 
vitamin, nbollavin, brought his 
sight baek 

These patients maintained then 
recovery by the addition of vitamins 
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to highly nutritious diets. But why 
were extra vitamins necessary? The 
svnthctie vitamins are identical to 
those naturally present in our food 
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Why do* we need to add more'^ 

Spectacular cures like these give 
the answer Even in the best diets 
vitamins maj cKist only in border 
line amounts, and some people, be¬ 
cause of their inborn chcmistiy, re¬ 
quire far more vitamins than other* 
As wc grow oldei, the need of most 
of us for Mtamins rises, wt can t ab¬ 
sorb or use them so uell So, a diet 
ample for one persem ma\ he defi¬ 
cient tor another 

Hidden hiingci tor vitaniins, 
howeser, is r.uel\ fin onI\ <Mie of 
these chemicals In an epic 2o-\ear 
iinestigition m Ame'iiea, I)i 'rom 
Spies iiitl his associates serecne'el 
^,7o(' clironiealK Mck people in the 
Ihrmmoham, Alibama, atea Ot 
these, Ht>;; wt »e so feeble that most 
of them hadn’t woiked for \ears 
'I’hcN did not have 1 H,heart disease, 
('r an\ stand ird chronic sickness, 
the>e \\ei( ruled out bv complete 
clmic.il and kiboratorv diagnoses 
Iheir complaints masc|iieiaded 
uneler svmptoms of digestive, ner- 
Viiiis and m( nt il ailments 'fhev 
were elovvn anel out phvsicalK and 
in morale Inom age on thev all 
\v e re olel 

What the'v hao m common was 
nutritional tailnie, due to the lack 
<'( several vitamins "I’liis was* re 
sealed hv the faehng of one svrn]) 
torn after .mother, in response to i 
specific vit.imin 

Then the Birmingham mcdieal 
investigators went out for total re- 
coverv ot all their 893 nutntion.illv 
disabled patients Thev put them on 
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diets rich in proteins, natural vita¬ 
mins and minerals, supercharged 
with big doses of synthetic vitamins 
They added diied brewer’s yeast 
powder and liver extr.iets to furnish 
chemicals still unknown It was a 
rugged test foi the new science—the 
seemingly impossible task of re¬ 
habilitating these feeble people 

But the nutritionists won All the 
patients went back to full time 
work, as miners, shipbuilders, steel¬ 
workers, house keepers, farmers 
Among them were 41 >oung men, 
prem.iturelv aged invalids, now 
vigorous enough to be accepted for 
unlimited service m the armed 
forces The majoritv of these pe*ople 
had been brought to tire nutrition 
(linic after thc\’d been given up bv 
doctors as hopeless Similar results 
have been achieve'd bv British doc 
tors working with groups of patients 
in Livcrp(«)l and Biiminglum 
Then s.ilvation has encour.iged 
m.mv pi.'ctising doctors, thnr new 
vigfrur testifies that premature 
igcirig c.m f»e re versed ami prime of 
life prolonged 

How do large doses erf vitamins 
make this magic ^ I he chemistr\ re¬ 
mains invsteiioiis, though it is now* 
believed that these kev chemicals 
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are fundameiit.il tf> the heMlth\ ac- 
tivitv of tverv cell in the bodv For 
the liver, that stringc laboratory 
governing our total chemistry, a 
bountiful suppK of all vitamins 
seems essential and in particular, the 
B vit.'min, choline 

In the 19^0’s, working with his 
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associates, Dr. Charles Best of 
Toronto—co-discoverer of insulin— 
put laboratory animals on diets de¬ 
ficient in just this one vitamin, 
choline. Their livers filled up with 
fat, arch-enemy of proper chemical 
activity of this organ Devastating 
damage to the liver and sometimes 
the kidneys resulted Then large 
doses of choline moved the fat out of 
the liver, and if given soon enough 
reversed the disaster 

Dr Charles (jlen King, director 
of the Nutrition Foundation in New 
York Citv, believes that Dr Best’s 
discovery holds hope against those 
mid-life disablers and killers, coron¬ 
ary heart attacks, strokes, and dis¬ 
ease of the kidneys—^all of which 
seem related primarily to the piling 
up of fat in the liver. And it is a 
sinister fact that in most diets, the 
lipotropic (fat-moving) vitamin 
chohne exists only m near-border¬ 
line amounts 

Huge doses of choline are helping 
some cases of cirrhosis of the liver. 
In a scries ot more than 250 cases, 
Dr Frederick Steigmann of Chicago 
cut the immediate hospital mortality 
rate of 48 per cent to 15 6 per cent by 
adding choline and other lipotropic 
substances to a high-protein, liver 
extract and dried brewer’s yeast, 
high-vitamin diet. In its early use 
choline had a disadvantage it some¬ 
times upset digestion. This has been 
solved by scientists of the U.S. Vita¬ 
min Cci poratton. 

These curative triumphs evoke an 
inevitable question: why shouldn’t 
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we supplement our daily diets with 
large amounts of vitamins? Pedia¬ 
tricians and physicians regularly 
prescribe vitamins to make babies 
and children far healthier than 
youngsters of a generation ago. Why 
IS the same supercharge thought to 
be needless in adolescent and in 
later life? 

Mainly because of the belief in the 
virtues of the well balanced diet 
Many people—^among them some 
doctors—smile at the effect of high 
vitamin intake as a matter of imag¬ 
ination Look, they say, at the old 
codgers who are balls of fire at 80, 
and have never taken a single syn¬ 
thetic vitamin* They forget that 
such people are the fortunate ones 
whose internal chemistry is such 
that they can obtain the full benefits 
of a well-balanced diet. 

Imagination ? Then why do farm¬ 
ers supercharge the old-fashioned 
lations of their poultry, pigs and 
cattle with vitamins, minerals and 
hormones? They do it because this 
has enormously boosted the health, 
growth and vigour of their domestic 
animals. Is this upsurge, revolution¬ 
izing agriculture, due to the imag¬ 
ination of our cows, pigs and 
chickens? 

Anothei obstacle retards the rou¬ 
tine use of vitamins by human be¬ 
ings. It IS objected that an adequate 
vitamin supercharge is expensive. 
But think back to the 893 prema¬ 
turely aged and the thousands since 
that first experiment who have gone 
back to work as the result of the 
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vitamins added to nutritious diets. 
The cost o£ these chemicals for each 
persqp rejuvenated in the Alabama 
experiment was less than two 
shillings a day 

“The expensive way to use vita¬ 
mins,” says Dr. Spies, “is to avoid 
them, develop nutritional failure, 
lose your job ” The way to keep 
youiself a productive, independent 
citizen IS for your doctor to examine 
you carefully to rule out other seri¬ 
ous disease and then to prescribe 
these potent chemicals that will help 
stretch out your span of productive 
vitality 

Another helpful development is a 
remarkable form of milk, which is 
a major source of old-age-fighting 
protein Whole milk, an excellent 
food, IS widely avoided in corrective 
diets because of its high content of 
fat Skim milk, though rich in pro¬ 
tein, may be rejected as not tastv 
Dr Spies, reporting his reversal of 
hundreds of prematurely aged chil¬ 
dren, tells of his success with a new 
form of fat-free, dry milk solids. 
Developed by milk technologist 
David Pecklcs, for the Carnation 
Company, it is called “Instant Milk” 
because of the immediate solubility 
of Its crystals in water Rich in pro¬ 
teins, B vitamins and calcium, it is 
highly palatable. 
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Dr. Spies teaches that man cannot 
live by pills alone, and the super¬ 
charging of well-balanced diets will 
not, of course, ward off all diseases. 
But It will help the body to fight 
them better, and snap back quicker, 
because it brings a new and more 
lasting integrity to our tissue Seven¬ 
teen years ago a man I know, then 
aged 50, was rejected for life insur¬ 
ance He had high blood pressure, 
an abnormal heart action, an omin¬ 
ously damaged liver Put on a high- 
protein, high-vitamin diet and 
liver extract, he was accepted as a 
good insurance risk in 1955, aged 
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A workman, aged 58, had been 
compelled to give up his job after a 
prostate operation, complicated by 
a heart condition His treatment 
high-protem diet plus huge vitamin 
supplements and small daily doses 
of testosterone Today at 09 he 
works from eight to ten hours every 
day, hardly tiring, alert and behav¬ 
ing like a man under so Similar 
cases can be found in the exj)erience 
of thousands of doctors. 

“There is no cuie for old age,” 
says Dr. Harry Benjamin of New 
York City “Only those who die 
early escape it But now we can add 
life to our years as well as years to 
our lives ” 


now TO PROLONG THE PRIME OF UFE 



painting house ^o neighbour washing windows “You’re lucky 
getting only a fortnight’s holiday. I get three weel^sf" 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG AMBASSADOR WITH A TRUMPET 


Dunng.the Big Four deliberations 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1955, 
which coincided with a European 
tour o£ Armstrong and his band, 
a New York Times correspondent 
cabled that “America’s secret weap¬ 
on IS a blue note in a minor key,” 
a piece of information the scrious- 
minded Times put on its front page 
“Right now,” the rept)rter went on, 
“its most effective ambassador is 
Louis ‘Satchmo’ Armstrong ” 

Like an Armstrong solo, this 
theme has been improvised on c\ci 
oincc After witnessing Louis’s re¬ 
ception on the Child Caiast in Mas, 
1956, when Satchmo aroused 25,000 
Afiiean admirers to sueh <i pilch that 
Accra’s chief of police rcc|ucsted th.it 
'le plav slower music, America’s As 
sistant Secic'tars ol State (icorge 
Allen called him “a much more im¬ 
portant American than I will f'ver 

b( 

In his live touis •>! Europe since 
mp S itehmo has consistcntK eiut- 
sold opeia Some years ago, in Fin- 
l.md, he hre'ke a box-oil'iee reeord 
established hv that country’s serene 
el.isskist, Sibelius When he phned 
in West Beilin in 1955, f.ins hediind 
the lion C'uilain risked their lives 
slipping o\er to he.ir him In Gslo, 
the peilicc had to dampen with'fire 
hoses the iaging passions of a theiu- 
sanel Armstrong fans who had been 
turned away from one c'f his con¬ 
certs 

Armstrong’s handling of diplo¬ 
matic nuances is joyful and uncom- 
plieatcd A quarter of a century ago. 
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when he first played at the London 
Palladium, he prefaced a selection 
by bowing towards the Royal Box 
and informing the late King George 
V, “This one’s for you, Rex ” Last 
spring he was no less gracious to¬ 
wards the King’s granddaughter. 
Princess Margaret. “We got one of 
our special fans in the house,” he 
told the audience, “and we really 
goin’ lay this one on the Piinccss ” 
“Ambassador Satch?” he muses 
“It’s not serious When someone ask 
me about the Big Four, I say, ‘Well, 
look, can those cats blow?’ My pub 
lie, they ain’t thmkm’ about politics 
when they tail me Ambassador 
Thev thmkm’ about that horn and 

a 

them notes and that music ” 

A sweet-tempered and k.w-abid- 
mg man, Satchmo spent his early 
\eais m the company of a hetcro 
geneous collection of rapscallii^ns m 
the stjualid honky-tonk district of 
New Oilcans, where he was boin on 
julv 4, 1900 From tlic time he was 
old enough to be aware of siuh di¬ 
versions, he witnessed brawls, knif¬ 
ings and sh<M)tmgs 1 ic was less than 
a year olel whe n his fathei, a turjx'n 
tine weirkcr, desr rteel his niothcT, 
a hard-working domestic servant 
Louis went to school long enough to 
learn to read and write And m the 
streets he found ja /7 
There wele seoics erf improvising 
bands m Negro New Orleans m 
those days, forging ja/z from the 
African rhythms of their forebears, 
the Hues of their own grinding 
misery, the parade-band beat of 
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European marches and the tricky 
rhythms of French Creole and Span¬ 
ish songs. These bands played every¬ 
where—^in saloons and dance halls, 
for weddings, funerals and confir¬ 
mations, at picnics, parades and 
fish-fnes. Little Louis, called Satch- 
elmouth because of his generous 
grin, was one of the ragged army of 
youngsters known as the “second 
line” that followed the bands. 

At night he stood outside such 
fabled dives as Tin Type Hall and 
Henry Matranga’s, listening to mu¬ 
sicians who would become giant 
figures in the hagiology of jazz 
Bunk Johnson, Joe (King) Oliver, 
Kid Ory, Jelly Roll Morton 
The poverty of Louis’s childhood 
was extreme He carried coal, 
worked on a junk cart, sold news¬ 
papers and foraged in restaurant 
dustbins He was not quite 12 when 
he formed a quartet that went seren¬ 
ading for pennies 
Armstrong firmly believes that his 
early environment did him good “I 
seen everything from a child, comm’ 
up,” he says “Nothin’ h.ippen 1 
ain’t never seen before An’ I think, 
every time You don’t have to do a 
thing that’s bad unless vou team to ” 
One of the ironies of Armstrong s 
life is that a reasonably innocent 
lapse in this code of conduct set him 
on the road to fame On New Year’s 
Eve, 1913, he went out to celebrate 
For a noisemaker he selected an old 
pistol that he found in his step¬ 
father’s trunK The police collared 
him as he let go with the last of a 
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pocketful of blank cartridgds and 
hauled him into the juvenile court. 
He was sent to the Coloured Waifs’ 
Home for Boys for 18 months* and 
It was there that he learnt to play the 
cornet. 

At liberty again, Satchmo got a 
part-time job in a band in a dive 
where he earned six shillings a night 
plus tips When he could he ran er¬ 
rands for Joe Oliver’s wife, taking 
his pay in lessons from ihe great 
King Then in 1918, when Oliver 
went nprth to Chicago, Louis was 
olTercd his place in Kid Ory’s band, 
on the condition that he get himself 
a pair of long trousers Soon he was 
known as the best cornet in New 
Orleans Oliver kept after him to 
come to Chicago, bv then the mecca 
of ja7/ musicians Finall\, one day 
in August, 1922, Louis played at a 
funeral, packed up and caught the 
train 

In Chicago, he was soon outdis¬ 
tancing Oliver He did things no 
other musician could do for ex¬ 
ample, he could blow 200 and 300 
consecutive notes up around high 
C, ending on F or G, with a tone 
that remained unsullied A scries of 
recordings he made in the mid-’20’s 
with his “Hot Five” and “Hot 
Seven” combo bands became clas¬ 
sics By then he had switched from 
cornet to trumpet, because his man¬ 
ager thought the larger horn looked 
more impressive. 

The spectacular sales of Arm¬ 
strong’s records abroad led to his 
first European tour. When, in 1933, 
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he returned for a second tour of the 
Continent he was received in capital 
aftcr^ capital “like a visiting mon¬ 
arch,” according to one jazz histor¬ 
ian. In Copenhagen 10,000 peo¬ 
ple greeted him at the station The 
Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, the King of the Belgians 
and the King of Italy received him 
Back in the United States, astro¬ 
nomical offers awaited Louis He 
bothers himself with money as little 
as possible, except to give it away 
with a pointed lack of selectivity 
until restrained by his manager. 

Like most musicians who play 
wind instruments, Satchmo has a 
chronic leukoplakia of the lips, the 
equivalent, that is, of a corn He 
looks after his lips furioiislv, using 
vast quantities of a lip salve manu¬ 
factured in Germany and now 
named after him He also drinks a 
mixture of hone\ and glycerin and 
gargles with something called oral 
pentacrcosol—for the sake of his 
naturally hoarse voice, whose fa 
mous rasp has been compared to the 
sound ol a tired piece ot sandpaper 
calling to Its mate 

“No time of day I ain’t doin’ 
somethin’ to further them chops and 
that horn,” he savs “The Lord help 
the poor, but not the poor la/y* All 
a lot of the^^e modern cats want is 
sit down and make that high note, 
and they too lazy to keep themselves 
in shape to do it How many mod¬ 
ern trumpet players could play mv 
solos ^ You’d have to carry dicni out 
on stretchers.” 


No jazz musician has received 
such encomiums from distinguished 
cntics as have been heaped upon 
Satchmo One New York Times 
critic has written “In other hands 
jazz may have been noisy or cloying 
merchandise In Louis’s nimble fin¬ 
gers and in his raspy, strangely eflec- 
tivc voice It becomes the work of an 
artist ” Last December, when Arm¬ 
strong played a onc-night stand as 
soloist with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra in London for the benefit 
of Hungarian refugees. Sir Laurence 
Olivier exhorted an audience which 
included three members of the royal 
family “Listen to this beautiful, 
this noble character—for that’s what 
he is—plav some rather basic 
music ” Then, when the noble 
character had done, Olivier ad¬ 
dressed him in these reverential 
terms “If anyone came into this 
Royal Festival Hall with anv anti 
American feeling, then, Louis, 
you’ve blown it away ” 

As a matter of fact, Armstrong 
blew the sedate Philharmonn. right 
olT the stage Its 100 instrurnt ntahsts 
filed agreeably into the wings and 
waited 4) minutes while he took live 
encores .ind the elegant auelien^c 
whistled, stamjied and yelled f(»r 
more And the nevt morning the 
Daily Mail critic, Percy C’ater, 
wrote “Eve*rything Satchmo did 
was right by democratic weight of 
opinum as testified by hands and 
tongues ” 

As Satchmo himself would *ay 
“Them cats really dig ol’ Pops 



With weird-looking ngs as big as football fields and as high as 
20-storey buildings, oilmen are opening up a fantastic new frontier 
thousands of feet beneath the sea 


The Drama of Offshore Oil 


By It a Wolfert 


I T w/vs SIX o’clock on a Sunday morning I was waiting 
for a helicopter m an oil-company shack in the bayou 
country of southern Louisiana Planes were coming and 
going. So were courier boats, crew boats, landing barges, 
tugs, high-speed motor-boats Padios blared messages as 
men crowded in and out of the shack Because of an 
emergency in their [ihase of the work, some men had been 
up foi 24 hours, would be up for 24 more “Don’t com¬ 
plain, don’t explain,’’ one of the radios was saying as we 

(tfjshore mohlt drilling platjnttv Toned /.> iht drilling site 
the platform dr opt us legs to the \ea bottom nrd r tines itself 
out of the ii'iitet ll hen dulling is tompleteri the legs an 
raised and the phufonr' is floated to a rii u tite 
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left the shack “Just get it done.” 

Not since the helter-skelter begin¬ 
ning^ days of the war m the South 
Pacific had I seen anything like this 
—a shack in the bayous serving as 
nerve centre for a great event taking 
place out of sight far away But am¬ 
phibious invasions are like that, and 
Offshore Oil is an amphibious in¬ 
vasion—to establish a beachhead on 
the bottom of the sea And the 
beachhead is well m hand the per¬ 
fecting of practical though expen¬ 
sive techniques of getting at the 
otcan floor in unprotected, some 
times storm-loss(d waters has 
o[)tned a stunning m w frontier, and 
oilnun aic c(jm ng to the (hilt of 
Mexico tiom all o\er the world to 
learn ht>w it can be done 

To see It all happening \ou need 
a helicopttr As ouis took olT, I saw 
lx low us a lanilstapc that dnl not 
look like the earth at all but like a 
s[)onge soaking in watei Nothing 
hut mink, ottei and muskrat--and 
tlu isolaUd men who trap them 
(plus a ftw hsluimeii)—has ever 
h\ed heie Vet now there .iie fine 
mct.illcd highwa\s coming dow'n 
into It all the w'av lioni New 
()i leans 

For about ^=5 ot the United States’ 
biggest oil eompanies are today 
spending an estimated million dol- 
lais a dav in an effort to bring out of 
the Gulf of Mexico a treasure ecjual 
to perhaps more dian a quarter of 
the total known US oil reserves 
Ten thousand million barrels of oil 
are here, plus 65 billion cubic feet 
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of gas This with exploratory drill¬ 
ing concentrated as yet in a mere 
fringe on a patch of the Gulf * 

The sponge-like landscape below 
us gradually became a sparkling, 
frothy std ITen 1 saw on the far 
horizon a weird structure clamber¬ 
ing anticlv out of the water. Soon 
there was a crowd of them. Then, 
empty se.i Fhrn another crowd of 
them—oil'diilling structures of 
varying shapes, sizes and kinds, big 
as football fields, high as 20-storcy 
buildings, costing up to $4,500,000 
each 

Theit are about 500 oil structures 
in the (lulf nows ‘tnd the number is 
being added to e\ei\ week All are 
maikc'd on nasigation charts Some 
aie man made islands standing on 
legs Some can pull up their legs and 
swum awa^' 10 drill mother site 
Some have Inge ships tied to them 
to provide power, stoiagc space, h\- 
ing cjuaitcis Some u/c ships, ot a 
kind never seen before Some go 
down like submaiines when they 
le aeh their de slination, leaving their 
teip decks above vviler, othc’-s put 
their legs on the. be^tmm .md climb 
up the legs until they are out of 
re ich of the highest hurricane 
waves 

A few ot the structures are con¬ 
nected to an underwater pipeline 48 
miles leing, the longest ever built at 
sea But this pipeline is only a 
starter, for most eif the work being 
elone so far is only exploratory 
When intensive proeluetion begins, 
the length of the undersea pipeline 
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will reach into the thousands of 
miles. 

Myriad feats of ingenuity have 
gone into Offshore Oil. “I paid 
l3>5oo>ooo for a self-clcvating plat¬ 
form on which to erect a derrick,” 
an oil-company executive told me 
“I knew how it worked, but when 
1 sat out there in a boat and watched 
this actually happening—4,000 tons 
of steel floor big enough to hold a 
building rising dripping from the 
waves—I couldn’t believe it.” 

On oneof these self-elevatingstruc- 
tures 1 stepped out of the handsome 
pastel-coloured mess hall into a lift, 
pushed a button and went down ten 
storeys to look at the engines It was 
like vo) aging through “officers’ 
country” in one of the more luxuri¬ 
ous warships The men have lounges 
with deep leather chairs, television 
sets, card tables, bookcases and 
magazine racks. The roustabouts— 
as the unskilled labourers are called 
—sleep in cabins more comfortable 


than those provided for junior offi¬ 
cers on the newest aircraft carriers. 
A common tour is ten days oe and 
five days off. The men are paid by 
the hour, the time beginning and 
ending on shore, and since there is 
little to do at sea bvt pile up money 
to take home, they usually work a 
12-hour day, with overtime when 
emergencies arise. 

When I stepped out of the lift and 
walked into the engine-room, I was 
40 feet below the surface of the sea. 
I knew how I had got there and how 
the engine-room had got there. But 
1 experienced the same feeling as the 
oil executive— a. disconnection with 
reality These fellows are taking us 
too fast too far from what we know 
is real 

The feeling is strongest when you 
see the structures at night from the 
shipping lanes or from a plane. 
With their chimney-like gas Hares 
throwmg a mutter of r^ glares 
against the sky, with their lights 
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climbing the lofty derricks the way 
office lights climb skyscrapers, and 
with overhead lamps throwing into 
bright relief the long, boulevard- 
wide working areas, you get the 
strange notion that you are seeing a 
series of factory districts rising 
lonely from the ocean depths 

That actually is what you are see¬ 
ing It takes the equivalent of a fac¬ 
tory to drill the modern oil well. 
Twenty years ago the well that 
brought up 25 per cent of the oil it 
tapped was a good one. Today the 
average is between 50 and 60 per 
cent, and some wells bring up 80 
per cent. To construct a well that 
will get up that much oil from 10,000 
feet down means mixing, jxiuring 
and pumping 4,000 bags of cement, 
10,850 barrels of chemicals, 80,000 
barrels of fresh water, consuming 
two tons of welding rod, joining 
and unjoining, stacking and un- 
stack ing miles of steel pipe, instab 
ling and operating dynamos, tur¬ 
bines, compressors, steam, gas and 
diesel I ngines, some as big as loco¬ 
motives. Yet about a thousand wells 
have already been drilled at sea, ^o 
per cent of them since the beginning 
of 1956. 

It was the 74th day of work wheii 
I arrived at the California Com¬ 
pany’s Well D-4. Rental of drill 
equipment alone had been costing 
about $10,000 a day. Now the com 
pany had a hole 12,000 feet deep, in¬ 
side which were Btted four tubular, 
concentric columns of steel casing, 
the shortest and widest (26 inches in 
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diameter) extending 225 feet into 
the Gulf bottom, the longest and 
narrowest (7 inches in diameter) ex¬ 
tending the full 12,000 feet 

This reversed-telescope arrange¬ 
ment, consisting of a series of de- 
scendmgly narrower and longer 
tubes, isn’t strong enough by itself 
for an oil well So oilmen fill each 
successive column with cement to 
the brim. Then hastily, before the 
cement sets, they put a rubber disc 
on top and, on top of that, begin 
pumping “mud.” The mud (actu¬ 
ally It’s a chemical mixture, com¬ 
posed chiefly of barytes, that costs 
$25 a barrel) forces the disc down 
the tube, pushing the cement ahead 
of It At the bottom the cement has 
nowhere to go except up—outside 
the tube When the pumping for all 
the columns is finished, you have a 
telescope cemented in earth 

Getting that far is tough For in¬ 
stance. the bit with which the hole 
IS drilled becomes dull and has to be 
changed One day I watched the 
“roughnecks” handle this routine 
task 

The drill pipe comes in sections 
90 feet long, each weighing about 
half a ton The sections are taken 
apart and screwed together with 
great steel jaws shaped like horse 
collars. The derrick pulling the drill 
out of the hole lifts it section by sec¬ 
tion to a man who stands 90 feet up 
on what is called a “monkey board” 
—a narrow shelf without handrails. 
Handrails would only get in the 
man’s way as he lunges far out from 
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the edge of the monkey board to the blank, unvarying sea. They set 

waltz the half-ton section across to off a scries of explosions on the sea 

the racks. bed, one at a time, and tuned m 

The wind was working up to a with seismographic devices. The 

gale the day I watched. The block deep, clawing thump of bombs 

raising the section of drill pipe travels in different ways through 

weighed seven tons It blew to and different geological formations By 


fro in the wind, almost 
like a balloon on a string 
The man on the draw¬ 
works below timed the 
lifting process as pre- 
ciseh as a trape/c artist 
But this was some trap¬ 
eze • Should It ever zig 
while the man on the 
monkcv board was zag- 
g»ng 

“Yo-yo-:ng pipe ’ is 
what the roughnecks 
call this, or “making a 
trip ” For 74 da\s these 
men had been doing this 
once .1 dav A\ciagc 
time for pulling a iwf) 
milc-long drill pipe out 
of the hole and putting 
It back in was four to six 
hours—about a minute 
and a quartei for the 
screwing or unscrewing, 
stacking or unstacking 
of each 90 foot section 

Much more than that 
had been going on be¬ 
fore mv arrival In fact, 
It had all begun about ii 
years before, when geol¬ 
ogists set up their lab¬ 
oratories in boats that 
plodded inch by inch over 


A I toss'Section diagram of 
the drilling opeiation 



charting their passage, 
the geologists were able 
to return to shore with 
the most treasured and 
jealously guarded maps 
outside pirate romance 
Then more boats were 
sent to the most promis- 
ing-lookmg areas to 
bring up cores of earth 
for meticulous study in 
I.iborato'-ics ashore Af¬ 
ter that the fun began 
Oil leases offshore 
usualh come in ‘^,000- 
acre lots, and the highest 
bidder gets them Any- 
bodv ean explore, but 
gdKialh onl\ the big¬ 
gest I om panics do 
Here’s wh\ During 
one large compan\ 
b\ expert management 
reduced Us average cost 
for elnlling a i(),ooo-foot 
well on land to $124,000 
But the same well off¬ 
shore, drilled with the 
same expertness, cost 
$550,000 In addition, 
offshore leases today 
average $570 an acre 
Nor is there any guar¬ 
antee that your $550,000 
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well on* your $2,850,000 piece of 
land will bring in anything more 
valuable than salt water. At present, 
averages indicate that you can count 
on getting two producing offshore 
wells for every five holes you drill. 
Thus you can anticipate a return 
from the sea only if the outlay for 
drilling five holes is kept lower than 
the income to be made from two 
wells Who but the largest corpora¬ 
tions can afford to drill enough wells 
offshore to make the law of aver¬ 
ages work for them 

Next, how do you mark where 
\our lease is, and in which 30 inthcs 
of It vou want to drill ? On drv land 
It’s simple you mcasuie off from 
fixed points Though there aie shore 
works and existing wells which 
can serve as fixed points in the Gulf, 
m some places there are none Nu¬ 
merous navigation,)! aids htlp But 
how do \ou check on whether the 
gadgets arc woiking properly^ 

One comparn found out $250,000 
too late that one of its typists in 
makin ' out the drilling orders had 
hit the wrong key, and it was drill¬ 
ing m another company’s lease A 
second company was down a mile 
before it learnt that it was three 
miles from the spot geologists had 
recommended The company went 
ahead answav, found a good gas 
well, and now its engineers are won¬ 
dering what they will find where 
they were supposed *0 drill in the 
first place 

While the roughnecks and roust¬ 
abouts were drilling D-4, about 50 
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other men aboard the rig had been 
far from idle The drill grindings 
had been studied carefully to see 
what kind of earth was being 
tapped 

“It looks like It’s going to be a gas 
well,” said Field Foreman Tom 
Circssett, “or, ma)be, a salt-water 
well ” 

“Js there any chance it will be an 
oil welP” I asked 

(jicssct carefully took the cigar 
from between his teeth “Nobody is 
betting on it yet, ’ he* said, “unless 
you want to ” 

Joe DcWitt, the youthful petro¬ 
leum engineer on board, was care¬ 
fully testing a “Christmas tree”—a 
lofty, massive steel housing contain¬ 
ing a series of three sepaiatc cut-off 
salves, each calculated to withstand 
a piessuic of 10,000 pounds per 
sc]iiarc inch When he was satisfied 
that it was in sound condition, he 
gave the word “Hung ’ci in ” 

It IS I ^o in the aftnnoon A 
rapid, massive |arring begins, like a 
gigantic electric vibratoi (Chemical 
“mud” is being fiumped int»>a 2’.,- 
inch tube which runs down through 
the middle ot the “telescope” to a 
point about 20 feet above the bottom 
of the he»lt The pumping takes 
hours Then a small gun is lowered 
through the telenope until it is o})- 
positc the bottom layer of the sands 
that have bed'll the* target of all the 
effort It slioots dozens of bullt*ts 
through the casing, the cement, inte^ 
the sands Nothing is heard, noth¬ 
ing seen, nothing happens The 
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great weight of a column of mud 
12,000 feet tall keeps anything from 
happening. 

The massive jarring begins again. 
Now water is being pumped into 
the tube to displace the mud, which 
moves upwards between the 
inch tube and the 7-inch casing. 
Pressure begins to rise from the well 
Something is trying to come up 
Gas? Salt water? No one can tell, 
the pressure from the water pump 
fights it down When 56 barrels of 
water have been pumped into the 
tube, the men know all the mud is 
out Hastily now, the Christmas 
tree is affixed to the top of the tube 
Its weight, plus the 70,000 pouiids 
of the tubing itself, nor only forces 
the tube the 20 feet to the bottom of 
the hole, it locks into place directly 
above the bullcr holes m the well an 
ingeniously constructed packer, a 
contrivance designed to shut off the 
hole, leaving open only the inside of 
the tube round which it is placed 
Now what flows can only flow up 
the tube in the centre 

Men bolt the C’hristm.is tree dc»wn 
with wreiK lies Then they open the 
valves and let ’cr come 

It IS now 10 20 at night Heavy 
waves thrash .igainst the legs of the 
structure But nobody notkes An¬ 
xious faces arc peering at the dials 
on the Christmas tree Whatever has 
been fighting to come up is on its 
way now, riding behind a head of 
water that has shot the needles on 
the pressure gauges away up Men 
stand ready to close the valves 


should the needles go too high. 

“Well, Tom, the well’s yours,” 
says De Witt to Gressett. 

‘‘I may give it back to you,” re¬ 
plies the field foreman, his gaze 
glued to the dials. 

The well becomes the responsi¬ 
bility of the petroleum engineer 
again should the pressure go so high 
that the well has to be capped off. 
The men study the dials a moment 
longer. Then they turn away. After 
the first head, the pressure has fal¬ 
len Fresh water is spitting and 
splashing from the well into a large 
open tank on deck—the same water 
that was pumped in earlier All 
danger is past, but it will be hours 
before the men can tell what is push¬ 
ing the water out 

At I a m gas can be smelt in the 
water coming out of the tube; traces 
of oil can be fell m it Slowly 
thiough the night the amount of oil 
in the water increises At two 
o’clock It is ten per cent oil, at 3 30 
It’s 40 per cent, at 6 more than 70 
per cent — v cl low, high gravity 
crude, the must valuable kind, gush¬ 
ing into the open tank in a pour as 
thick and glistening as butterscotch 
pudding As sexjn as the well starts 
yielding pure crude, it will be 
hof>kcd up to the flow tanks, the first 
stop before barge or pipeline to the 
refiner) 

So here it is at last—a vestige of 
life Jived millions of years before 
man began, now made by his cun¬ 
ning to swarm up out of the grave 
into his world for his uses. 
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Portrait sketched from a pmlthstT^ Mmd B»l 


X FlR!>r HEARD of 
him on July 3, 
1919, the dciv 1 reported for duty 
aboard the battleship U.S S Texas 
in the Brooklyn Nav) Yard Nobody 
gave a damn about me, a newly 
minted ensign joining his first ship 
The officers of the Texas were pre¬ 
occupied with weighty cares Jim, I 
heard, was “under hack”—confined 
to the ship 

I thought Jim must be at least a 
lieutenant-commander because of 
his evident importance. Later I dis¬ 
covered that the officers were talk¬ 


ing about a dog, the mascot of the 
senior ol filers’ wardroom and a 
legend in the fieet 

|im was undei haik becaui>c of a 
recent misadvcnlurt Jake any other 
sailor, he liked to go ashore, and the 
last time the Texat had visited the 
Brooklvn Nav\ Yard he had walked 
down the dry-dock gangway and 
disappeared, AWOL The Texas 
sent out starch paities, notified the 
police, inserted newspaper ads—all 
to no avail When the ship left the 
Yard bound for Guantanamo, Cuba, 
Jim was still missing But when the 
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rest of the fleet arrived there a signal 
message came from the U.S S. Utah 
“Send boat for your dog ** 

It seems that Jim had turned up at 
the fleet landing-stage on the Hud¬ 
son Rivei, where the Texas normally 
anchored He was dirty, exhausted, 
scarred from dogfights, and under 
his eyes were dark circles of dissipa¬ 
tion Fortunately a lieutenant in th'' 
Utah recognized him and took him 
aboard At the time I thought the 
fuss exaggerated, but later I under¬ 
stood it 

Jim barely noticed me at first He 
wasn’t a snob, he was simply aware 
of his rank I was a mere junioi offi¬ 
cer, and Jim didn’t pay much atten¬ 
tion to anybod\ m the junior of¬ 
ficers’ mess He had senior officers 
not only for intimate friends but for 
worshippers and slaves 

A year and a half later, when 1 
was promoted and moved up to the 
wardroom, Jim w^s the first to eon 
gratulate me From the n on we were 
fast friends 

I lost my heart to that dog as I 
have never done to m\ other am 
mal He w.is a golden bufl SlaiToiel- 
shirc hull terrier with wonderful 
e\es, the greatest intclligenee, the 
most mobile and cxpiessive iaet and 
the* most lommunie.itive stub oi a 
tail I have e\er seen on a dog Jim 
could express the gamut of emotions 
b) a wiggle, a quiver or a wave of 
tliat stump tail He eould use it to 
question, invite, suggest, protest, 
implore 

Jim got his exercise ehasing pen- 


August 

nies Invariably he had a copper coin 
in his mouth which he would lay at 
your feet, and when you kicked it 
he’d race after it He would do this 
as long as your leg held out, then 
pick up his penny and go to find 
somebody else He had pennies 
tucked away all over the wardroom 
and usually slept with one in his 
mouth At mealtimes, though, the 
penny disappeared, and he got 
under the table and went from lap 
to lap, pushing his nose and eyes up 
under the table-cloth to tell you he 

4 

was starving to death 
It boitd Jim to do tricks “Sit, he 
down, roll over, dead dog, give me 
your paw,” were too undignified for 
a first class intellect Jim’s level was 
one of conscious thought Whenever 
a wardroom officer st.irted to put on 
civilian clothes, Jim would appear 
withm two minutts and la\ his col¬ 
lar on the deck (we never knew 
where he kcjit that collar, but he 
lould alwavs piodute it) and ask to 
g(; along He loved to go ashore and 
run and smcil the smells and chase 
th' girls md have a hell ot a time 
tliewav sailors do 

Jim W.IS a good sailor in other 
wavs J le didn’t mind heaw we*ath- 
tr I can sie him still, standing on 
the foreLastle looking out into the 
g.ile with .1 critical eve, or sniifir g 
the shore as the shi[) came into port 
and the breeve bi ought smells of 
land and h.irbour And I swear he 
cast an e\e aloft to see that cverv- 
thing was shipshape before we came 
to anchor But he hated gunfire The 
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concussion of the salvoes of ten 14^ 
inch guns was torture to his ears 
When shipwrights came below to 
put away breakables before the ship 
went to sea for a shoot, Jim would 
disappear into hiding Days later, 
when It was all over, he’d come out 
looking dismal and gaunt 
For months Jim slept in Geoige 
Breed’s cabin When (icorge w.is 
detached from the Texui^ I invited 
Jim to sleep in mine There was no 
way of telling if he would accept, he 
was his own master when it came 
to choosing friends or quarters I’ll 
never forget my pleasure at seeing 
him push through the green door- 
ciiitain and come into my cramped 
little cabin 1 was at mv desk, writ¬ 
ing He stood beside mv chair for a 
moment, let mv fingers stray over 
his head, scratch his ears and sejueeze 
the small of his back Then Ik cir¬ 
cled on m\ rug, sank down, sighing 
c<>ntcntcdlv, and maile himself at 
home He slept on that rug for the 
next two veais He liked a smelK 
old blanket spread all over him at 
night, .ind he’d snuggle round 
under it iii.iil it was sufTocatingK 
wrapped about him 
My rofim wa. ^00 feet from the 
crew’s gallcv and one deck down 
But whenever the gallcv began cook 
ing ham hocks he’d detect the scent 
through all the other shipboaid 
smells of paint, tar, bi ight-work pol¬ 
ish and below-decks stuffiness In 
the middle of a night’> sleep, vuth 
his head under the blanket, he 
would wake up and go to investi¬ 


gate. After a titbit at the galley and 
a turn on deck he would come back. 

Then he faced the problem of get¬ 
ting back under that blanket No 
matter how warm the night, he 
would he there and shiver so vio¬ 
lently that finally I would wake up 
and pull the blanket over him Then 
we’d both go back to sleep 
Jim was a great actor, he loved to 
show off, to hast his collar shined 
up and to take his place on the quar¬ 
ter-deck to help the guard, band and 
skipper greet the admiral as he came 
aboard for inspection The part he 
didn’t like was getting ready for in¬ 
spection, whith involved a bath At 
the \er> word “bath” he would start 
to shiver, rolling his eyes and affect¬ 
ing a look of utter anguish Grip 
ping him fimily by the scruff of his 
neck. I’d take him into die shower 
and scrub him thoroughly while he 
licked the end ot his nose tokcep soap 
out oi his ntisirils After 1 had dried 
him, lit woiiltl prance off to show 
cvervbotU how beautiful he was 
Ncarlv 40 \cars ha' c gone bv since 
I met Jim, but his personalitv stands 
out as Mvidh as th.it of .in\ human 
1 have ever met He had the shape ot 
a dt)g and therefore [K’ople thought 
ot him as a dog, with the limitations 
ot his kind iWit Jim had no ordmarv 
limitations \ ou didn t have to speak 
to him to m.ikc vourselt understood 
If you were miserable or ill, he was 
compassion itself If \()U were hap¬ 
py, he was gay as air If you gave 
him love, he gave back adoration 
There was one officer who didn’t 
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like Jim, and to that officer he gave 
back contempt. Jim entered his 
cabin only once, and then only part 
way. 

That was one of the last times 1 
saw him. In 1923, after a four-year 
commission in the Texas, four of us 
got orders detaching ug to other 
ships, and one of the four was the 
officer Jim didn’t like One evening 
about ten of us were sitting in this 
officer’s cabin We who were about 
to leave the ship felt heavy hearted 
As we sat there talking, the door- 
curtain moved and Jim’s head poked 
into the room. His mournful eyes 
passed from one to another of us, 
inquiringly Then they fixed on the 
officer he didn’t like, and I swear I 


saw a sardonic twinkle come into 
them. Jun opened his mouth, 
vomited copiously, then disappear¬ 
ed. That was his farewell to one he 
didn’t care for. 

He and 1 said good-bye to each 
other casually, as shipmates do. As I 
left, he was standing on deck, watch¬ 
ing the boat that took me away from 
the ship. I never saw him again. 

The Texas, now permanently 
moored near Houston, is the only 
U S ship of her day that was kept 
as a monument of that naval era. 
The last time I went aboard, three 
or four years ago, a portrait of Jim 
still hung in the wardroom. I hope 
for his sake that there are plenty of 
pennies in heaven 



Cartoon Quips 

Small girl as golfer in bunker pauses for breath “He’s stopped beat¬ 
ing It, Mummy I think it must be dead ’’ —A Century of Punch Cartoom 

Husband, doing accounts, to wife ‘We are now on a pay-as-you-went 

basis,’’ — The Saturday Evening Pat 

Bookshop assistant proffering new novel “You can take it in your car, 
in your boat, on a camping tr.p—^)ust like a portable television set.’’ — r r, 

Smai l boy, being sent to bed by thoroughly harassed mother, to brother* 
“I can’t work it out Every time sAe gets tired, we have to take a nap.’’ 

—E D 

Wife, pointing to husband stretched out in hammock, explains to 
friend "Jack’s hobby is letting birds watch htm ’’ —Thu Week Maganne 

Teen- ge boy to chum "She and I like the same films, the same food, 
the same records—trouble is we don’t like each other f’’ —B L. 




It pAys to incReAse you a word powea 


fy Wilfred Fmk 

H/urcH OUT I Some of these useful verbs are closely alhed m meaning First, 
write down your definitions of those you think you know Then tick the word or 
phrase you believe is maresf sn meaning to the key word 
Answers are on the next page 


(1) militate (mil' i tate)—A to have force 
or influence B conspire C make less 
severe D arbitrate or bargain 

(2) desecrate (dcs' c krate)— A to discuss 
formally B honour C debase or pro¬ 
fane D destrfiy 

(3) vituperate (_vi tu' per ate)— \ to shout 
B revile C enthuse D recover 

(4) lacerate (Iks' cr ate)—A to tear or 
rend B delay C flatter D scald 

(5) fulminate (ful' mi natc)— 1 \ to worry 
excessively B foam (. hll to ovei- 
flowing D denounce in thundering 
tones 

(6) devastate (dfiv' as tate)—A to lay 
waste IJ lament C spread widely !)• 
discourage 

(7) expostulate (cx pos' tu late )—\ to 
explain in detail B set out a pnigtammc 
C dismiss r»*nionstratc 

(8) anmhilate (a ni' hi latt)—to en¬ 
courage B destroy c«')mpletely C grtiw 
angry D make explanatory ndtes or 
comments 

(9) castigate (kas' tl gate)—A to ttirow 
out B force C reprove severely D 
perform an operation 

(10; extirpate (dk' stir paic)—A to fot- 
^ve B pull out by the roots C plundei 
D punish 

(11) repudiate (rg pu' di ate )—K to of¬ 


fend B regret C answerback D reject 
or disclaim 

(12) excoriate (gks ko' ri ate )—A to wipe 
out B flay C polish D adorn 

(13; incnmmate (ji krim' i n ite)—A to 
cut into small pieces B burn up C con¬ 
nect or charge with a crime D speak 
rapidly 

(14) berate (be rate')—A to classify B 
underestimate C flog D chide vchc- 
menth 

(15) retaliate (rt tal' i ate)—\ to return 
like for like B answ’tr back (' repeat 
again and again D be indignant 

(16) subjugate (sub' ju gate)-- \ to con¬ 
sider cirtfully B he modest ( conquer 
or subdue D surtendtr 

(17) decimate (cits' i mate)—A to ha^ird 
a guess B count in tens C mock D 
dcstros a litgt pirt of 

(18) deprecate (dfip' i< katt)---\ to ex¬ 
press regreiml disapprovtl of B belittle 
oi disparage ( iniplote I) argue 

(19) depreciate (de pre' shi ate)—A to 
argue B express disappioval of C les¬ 
sen the value iif D disnus'v with anger 

(20) equivocate (e kwiv' o kate)-—A to 
be fair-minded B say one thing and 
mean another C be witty. D be un¬ 
decided 
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- Answers to - 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) militate—A To ha\e force or influence 
(usually aefltnsi), as, obstacles that militate 
against success Litin mihtare, “to be i 
soldier ” 

(2) desecrate—C To debase oi piofane, 
ttcat with sacrilege, as, to deucraU i 
shrine 

(3) vituperate—B lo itsile, ibusc -with 
words, as, to vitupirate a political advet- 
sarv Latin rituperare, “to lilanie ” 

(4) lacerate— \ To teir or rend, mangle, 
as, to lacirah the skin I'iguiativ(.l\, to 
afflict ■with grief Latin Lueratt, “to 
mangle ’ 

(5) fulminate--!) lo denounce in thun¬ 
dering tones, as, to fulminati igiinst e\ il 
Latin Jnlmtiiari, “to strike with light¬ 
ning ’ 

(b; devastate -\ To In uiste, iisiut., 
as, uars dtiuitaU the land 1 atiii dtiuitaK, 
•»anie meaning 

(7) expostulate—D Renionstt ite, t<* rea¬ 
son eiinesth -with i pel-.on, is, to cn- 
poitidatt veith i leckless utieei 1 itin 
i\pri\/rdiirt, ‘ to de ii inel \eheinetitl\ 

(8; annihilate—B lo eiestnn lompleteh , 
leduce to nothing, as, to mnihiuih the 
enenu Latin oil-, “to,” and mhl, notli 
mg 

(*■1) castigate -( J o lepiove severeK , is, 
to ladiiifiti in uniuh sthoolboe Litin 
lUKtivuie, ‘to eoiiect ’ 

(It); extirpate -H To pull out b\ the 
roots, eradieatc , is, to ixUtpati ciime 
Latin, e\, “out,” and itirps, “root ” 

(il; repudiate—D Jo u)eet or disclaim, 
disown or renounee, as, to repudtate a 
statement 1 atm rtpudunt, “to reject ” 


(12) excoriate —to flay, as, to exemate a 
carcass Latin exconare, from ex, “out,” 
and cornm, “hide ” 

(13) incriminate—C To connect or charge 
with a crime, as, findings tfutiminate a 
pet son Litin in and ertmmare, “to accuse 
of crime ” 

(14) berate—1) lo chide vchcmentl\, 

scold severely, as, to berate a mischievous 
child 

(15) retaliate— \ To return like for like, 
usmilK to retuin evil foi evil, as, to 
tetaliuU a utong Latin ritabare, same 
meaning 

(16) subjugate—( lo concpiei or sub¬ 
due, as, to iuhjHCfih i nation Latin sub- 
iman, “to bung unilei the \oke ” 

(17; decimate—1) Origin ilh and liteialK, 
to take aw i\ one tenth of I he mcming is 
now more general, to destios a latge patt 
of, IS, to duimati a people b\ ijisease 
I itin diiiman, “to take the tenth ” 

(^16; deprecate \ lo e\pies‘t iinist and 
tcgtetiiil disipproial of, with the. hojK of 
the opposite, 1 , to dipruate public dis- 
pl i\ of bad iiiinneis Litin dtpmoti, “to 
(-! i\ igiinsi 

{ 14) deprcci itc—C To lessen the value of, 
is, to tltpriinU luiienev Litin dtpntian, 
tioiu lit, “tioni, ’ ind phtium, “piiee 

(20; equivocate —B lo say one thing 
xnd mein inothei, to use ambiguous 
linguage vxith intent to deceive, is, ti 
k/< on conttoveisialquestions Latin 
uuiunuutu, ‘ to eall by the same name ” 


1 ocabulary Katingi 

20-18 coriect excellent 

17-14 correct good 

13-11 coriect fair 
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. ktMess ^asu^j fekiaheri hudli^^fi^ 
fmision. But wfnchever tfpe of fetstm you are, 
jm offit thing ir certain: the o4ds are implacahiy 
* againstyou 

Which Kind of 
Gambler Are You? 






Adapted jtoni an utttde b\> Rohett Heilhronet 


A rf \()i j gamhlcT’^ Ask most 
L [leopk that qucstifni and \(>u 
get a tumn hjol K ganihht'-' i\\ 
tainly not ” Pause “(M’ touise, I do 
like to »amhlc now and then 
You ‘Ixt" the) like to gambU 
now and then A gosernmeiil sui 
ve\ a iiw vt.us ago tound that ‘’5 
jx t Lent oi the adult [xipulation in 
Britain gambles at one tinu 01 an 
other (kimblmg is a large ‘'nidus 
try” with mori than 100,000 em 
plencc's, no one knows c\aetl\ how 
mueh monev ehanges hanels evei' 
year, but the total f’giire is astto- 
nomieal 

Take )us>t one item-toothall 


pools E\[»erts estimate that a total 
of yjo milhon is iinested in them 
eath \ear p'oreign sweepstake and 
lollen tiiketsaie another gre.it blot 
tei that so.iks up mone\ —although 
their sale is illeijil in Biil.nn (iim 
bhng in eWlices anel f le tones iseeen 
bigger, (lining a social sur\t\ Pro 
tessoi leinindo HenrujiKs, of 
Leed-. I’nisersiU, toiind that in .1 
t\pi al ^o’kshiie industrial town 
g.imbling .ihsoihed it least ten pei 
cent -anel sometimes as mue'h as 45 
pel eent -ol the famih pa\ p.ieTet 
In i(^s^’> laee-gfKis w.igeied an 
estimate 1 >([^04 million at totahsa- 
tors on some 50 •• ice-courses and 

5^ 


At 
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with off-the course bookmakers. 
The oflE-the-course betting alone was 
reckoned co come to {22.0 million. 
Add to this the wagers on prize- 
fights« elections, golf tournaments, 
football and cricket matches and the 
like, and you have a total of at least 
^500 million, which investigators 
say is a modest estimate of the an¬ 
nual money that goes into organized 
gambling in Britain. I'he prohts 
from the “industry” have been put 
at ^80 million a year—about hve 
times the British shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry’s net profit in 1955. 

Finally, there are the raffles and 
local lotteries plus purely private 
gambling—up to ^2,500 changes 
hands, for example, on a single Sun¬ 
day afternoon in some of the “pitch- 
and-toss” schools run m Scottish 
mining towns—which raise the total 
to close on £p{yo million a year 

Are the British just a gambling- 
mad people ? They have been called 
the biggest nation of gamblers in the 
world—but look at the prevalence of 
gambling in other lands Organized 
gambling in the U.S A. is estimated 
to absorb close on thousand mil¬ 
lion dollars a \ear—tw'o thousand 
times the entire authorized capital of 
the World Bank Most Latin-Amen 
can nations help to finance their 
governments with lotteries, Turkey 
uses them to buy war plants, 
Sweden to finance cultural activities, 
France to help balance the budget 
Norway, Russia, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, Can 'da, Itily and Japan all 
have nauonal lotteries. 


August 

Why do people gamble ? A' com¬ 
mon answer is to make money. But 
IS that the real answer ? 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that the only person who 
makes money consistendy from 
gambling is the professional gam¬ 
bler—the man who offers you a 
chance to plav And the reason he 
wins IS that he isn’t gambling at all 
he runs a business backed by a fun¬ 
damental law more powerful than 
any human legislation—the law of 
averages. 

The professional doesn’t have to 
cheat, he just has to wait Thus if 
you have normal luck at roulette, 
and bet lor on every spin of the 
wheel, on average you will be ic- 
lieved of ^2 135 in the course of an 
hour With the same stake .1 similar 
run of normal luck at dice will cost 
you ^5 iir an hour That’s your 
minimum c harge for the privilege of 
plavmg 

But gambling establishments are 
not always content With the law 
of averages v'hich, at roulette, gives 
the house only fi\c per cent of the 
monc\ wagertil So they ma\ help 
the law out a little If vou place a bet 
on a horse with a bcxikie, for exam¬ 
ple, the chances are that he will cut 
the W’nning odds by an average 
10 per cent This is only mildly lar¬ 
cenous compared with other gam¬ 
bling games Fruit machines— 
which, as the Royal Commission on 
Gambling discovered, are particu¬ 
larly popular with housewives—^arc 
often set to yield as little as a quarter 
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o£ the stake. Housey-housey, where 
^your mathematical odds of winning 
are usually one in 999, pays out at 
only 60 per cent of that ratio to a 
winner. 

The would-be money winner 
seeks to overcome these comfortle*.*^ 
.facts of life by outwitting the profes¬ 
sionals with a “system ” Wherever 
loulettc IS played, you will find the 
system addicts going over the se¬ 
quence of red and black, odd and 
even, or the numbers themselves to 
_ find the hidden kev to winning At 
Reno in 1947 two Chicago Univer¬ 
sity mathematics students tried a 

* 

system they had worked out, and 
turned $120 into $7,500 The p'‘o- 
fessional gamblers were unim¬ 
pressed “It was luck,” said one 
‘“The last big winner was here 12 
years ago He had a system t(X) He’s 
washing dishes aeioss the road 
now ” 

The horse-backers also have their 
systems—vet it has been estimated 
'that 99 per cent of all 1 ace-course 
betters h.se steadilv and inevitably 
And despite some spectacular win¬ 
nings at Monte Carlo no one has 
ever broken the Casino bank 
(C’harlts Wells, a Londoner, broke 
one table there in 1S91 ) Nor has 
anyone ever broken a bank at Las 
Vegas or at any of the gambling 
resorts in the Caribbean. 

The reason is simple Ry the law 
of averages, each turn or the whee’ 
IS as unpredictable as the last—and 
therefore has the same table odds 
against you. The players who put 


their faith in systems lose like every¬ 
body else 

Then why do people go on gam¬ 
bling? “I knew the odds were 
against me, but once I started I 
couldn’t stop,” was the rueful ex¬ 
planation of an American Navy 
veteran who gambled away his life 
savings of $3,500 in a hectic week at 
Las Vegas “It was the thrill of a 
lifetime ” 

“I thought today was the day,” 
moaned a Manchester bank clerk 
who, instead of placing his usual 
c.ireful 5/ bet, reached into the till 
and lost /I700 of his employers’ 
monev. 

What lies behind such liehaviour? 
What is this intense thrill, this be¬ 
lief in “the day”? 

At their worst these arc symptoms 
of illness, evplain psychologists who 
have probed into the obscure mo¬ 
tives of the gambling personality 
I’he gambler is a victim of the 
childish lielicf in magical pc>wcrs 
Look at the dice player talking to his 
“ivories, ’ the race-course better 
“riding” his horse This is like the 
child who thinks he tan tell things 
to obey his will 

but between iht ntirmal gambler 
and the neurotic gan'bler there is a 
gulf at least as wide as that which 
separates the occ.isjonal social drink¬ 
er from the alcoholic Psychologists 
list these five symptoms as ty[)ical of 
the neurotic gambler 

1 He habitually ta\es chances, in 
contiast to the time to-time chance- 
talcing of the normal man “I don’t 
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know what it is, but 1 can’t even 
pass a pm table without trying niy 
luck,” IS the wav one unfortunate 
describes it 

2 Gambling is the focal point of 
life It IS not fun but a necessit\ “I 
hope I don t lose loda\ because 1 
really nce'd the monev,” is all too 
descriptive of his comfuilsion 

3 He nevei learns fiom expei- 
lente His talk is full of vain icgrets 
and se* ond guesses “If onh I’d 
played numbci sesen instead of 
switching to 12 ” “II onh I’d tol 
lowed that hunch Jw had on the 
third race ’’ All he needs, he sa\s, is 
a little more working c.ijntal to tide 
himovt r his temporary losing sti eak 

4 He nevci stopi when he has 
won 

5 lie finds tht thill of gambling 
in the pleasioablt painful tension of 
waiting T’sychologists claim that 
for the neurotic gambler, gambling 
IS a guilt ridden kind of behavioui 
In the experience of losing he 
punishes lumself and eiirioiisly 
enough gets a leeling of pic asm e 
“It’s not tht winning It sihat crazy 
moment yyhen you don’t know,’’ 
said one g.imblcr 

Alm»)st eyeiyone who has gam 
bled knows something of that 


“crazy moment,” yet clearly the vast 
majority of us are not neurotic gam¬ 
ble is What IS it, then, that inakes 
gamblers—neirmal gamblers—of us 
all? 

To many observeis, including the 
psychiatrists, th^ “normal” gam¬ 
bling impulse is part of the human 
diive for selt-expicssion and free¬ 
dom Hv taking a chance, whether it 
be an adventure, a da’-ing sport, or 
simply a bet, wc assert our indepen¬ 
dence One sociologist concluded 
that gimbling enables pee^ple to cast 
olf temporarily the harsh realities of 
a causc-and-efkct society Or, as 
William Hill, the London book 
maker, puts it “They bet for colour 
and excitement ” 

“There is nothing wrong m hav¬ 
ing one shilling on one horse when 
you can alToid it,” wrote the Bishop 
of Oxfoid “What is wiong is hav 
ing many shillings on many horses 
when you c iiinot afford it ” 

^es, it oui yvageiing is an occa¬ 
sional lighthearted fling, no dire con 
secjiience need follow But when the 
gamblci in you says that all life js a 
g.imblc, leniember rli.it in life he 
long term yy’inne rs aic not those who 
gamble wildly but tho>e who inyest 
yvist h 

A. ^ 


She w\s ypoin to go out on ht*i first ical date and she asked her 
mother “What shall I do if he trie's to kiss me good night?" 

“Well,” said her understanding mother, “I suppose you could whisper 
for help ” —ConttibuUd li> J Rvan 



They Swapped Everything 
But Their Wives 


By Robert Littell 


The idea was startling but the result was a fascinating 
and satisfying adventure in international living 


N o, niF^ didn’t swap wives 
—or children either Pul 

_ for a whole vcar they 

swapped jobs, homes, friends, 
'schools, ears, pets, in (»nc of the un- 
likehcst adventures in international 
living ever tried 

Nils Martin had a laundrv and 
drv cleaning biisint ss in the bustling 
seaport of Ciothenlnirg on Sweden’s 
' west coast With his loveU blonde 
wife Bar’'to and then three chihlrcn 
(Monica, Lena, 12, Tomas, i*) 
the\ lived m a big cheerful house at 
4O D.inska V ai>en "I heir dog’s name 
was FilB-Lotta 

Wallace Oldstrom hid a l.uindr\ 
and dry-cleaning business in James¬ 
town, in New York State With his 

lovely brunette wife Dorothv and 
¥ 

their teen-age children Martha and 
Stephen, he lived in a comfortable 
house at 143 Cook Avenue Then 
dog’s name was Pepper 


One summer day in 1946, says 
Nils, “an Ameiican diopped in at 
m> laundry and asked to sec it ’’ It 
was Wally Oldstrom, on a visit to 
distant relatives in Sweden The 
next summer Nils visited the United 
States, anil spent a few ila\s with 
the Olelstroms For a while the two 
exchanged letters which dwndled 
to Chiistmas cards Then out of the 
blue, seven )ears alter then hrsl 
mei ting, the Swe de re'ceivtd a lette r 
“Dorothv and I wen wondering,’’it 
s.iid, “il von and \<»iir lamilv lould 
spend a veai living in our home in 
Jamcstifwn ^011 could manage m\ 
business In ( xchange, we would go 
t-) Sw'cden and live in your house, 
and I would manage )our busine'ss 
The idea is ol eouise startling, hut 
the more one thinks about it 
It was startling, all righi—-but 
after a few days of discussion Nils 
Marfn cabled “Yes ’’ Then he sent 
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WaJJv Oldstrom d description of his 
house, snap-shots of hts motor-boat 
and dog, some financial information 
(Avc Gothenburg housekeeping 
budget, for instance, would come to 
about ^^00 for the year). 

From Jamestown Wally sent an 
application to the King of Sweden 
for permission to let him—a for¬ 
eigner—manage a Swedish com¬ 
pany He also sent Nils the affidavit 
of support needed for entry into the 
United States As to business details 
for the year’s swap Wally and Nils 
agreed that each would take, from 
the other’s business, J[2,ooo before 
tax. And each would leave on the 
job, for the other’s guidance, his 
own highly competent assistant 
In June, 1955, the Martins, sailing 
west from Sweden, and the Old- 
stroms, driving east from James¬ 
town, met in New York After a 
few da vs’ sight-seeing together, 
Wallv handed his house and car 

a 

kevs to Nils and sailed cast while the 
Martins piled into his station wagon 
and drove west. They found the 
Oldstrom’s white house in one of 
Jamestown s pleasantest streets The 
black spaniel, Pepper, wagged his 
tail but seemed puzzled by these 
strangers in his home In the mod¬ 
ern, gaily painted kitchen Rarbro 
Martin found everything she needed 
except milk and butter By the tele¬ 
phone hung a list of useful numbers 
—^butcher, grocer, doctor, dentist 
Though by now all Jamestown 
knew about the transatlantic swap. 
Nils was surprised the first time he 


went into a shop to be greeted by a 
cheery “Hi, Nils, what can we do' 
for you • 

Wally’s busincss—Park Cleaners 
—was much smaller than Nils*, and 
running smoothly. At first Nils 
didn’t quite know what to do He 
was shy and, though by nature • 
friendly, he came from a land where 
social relationships arc stiffened by 
convention Wally’s employees say 
that Nils would “stalk into the work 
rooms once or twice a day, stare 
around and stalk out again ’’ Even¬ 
tually Nils thawed, but it took time 
Time—and ficople like Mrs. Anna 
Nelson, a jolly, ample soul who 
irons shirts with zest and skill One 
morning as Nils walked past she 
said, “Come on, Nils—iron a shirt*’’ 
He did, for the first time in his life 
After that Wally’s workpeople 
taught him to press, fold, spot-clean 
and run the machines 
As a result Nils became so inter¬ 
ested in the practical side of the 
clothcs-clcaning business that he 
went for several days to study at the 
Nation.il Institute of Drycleaning 
and later spent two weeks taking the 
management course at the American 
Institute of Laundering 
He came back with a gleam in his 
eye and a lot of ideas, some of which 
his engineer-trained mind translated 
into an elaborate chart of the “work- 
flow” at Wally’s firm, showing how 
the machines could be more effi¬ 
ciently sited. 

Mr. and Mrs Martin spoke a flu¬ 
ent though slighdy creaky English, 
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which was soon enlivened by school 
slang brought home by the girls. 
Sn^year-old Tomas, who arrived in 
America knowing just two words of 
English—“icc cream”—^was silent 
for weeks Then almost overnight 
he was bilingual, talking racy, copi¬ 
ous small-boy American, and bring¬ 
ing into the house so many strange 
words that his parents wondered if 
some of them wouldn’t have been 
better left outside, like muddy shoes. 

T'hough the Martins put down 
deep roots in Jamestown, some 
Swedish ways clung to them It was 
months, for instance, before Nils 
seemed at case without tie or ]acket, 
even among triends Monica and 
Lena were soon talked out of wear¬ 
ing long stockings, but it was some 
weeks before they stopped cuitsying 
every time they passed a teacher in 
the corridors ‘‘Tot) bad,” observed 
one teacher “I found it charming ” 
Both girls were delighted to find 
how much lighter their homework 
was than in Sweden Monica led her 
class Ml English spelling She devel¬ 
oped into a really good softball 
plaver, ttx) Indeed, the whole tarn 
ily was becoming so American that 
towards the end Barbro and Nils 
stopped reading their Gotlicnburg 
newspapers In February they all 
went off in the Oldstrom car for a 
holiday in Florida 
For the Martins the American Ca- 
periment closed in a rush of fertivi- 
ties, now and then sprinkled with 
tears Lena’s teachers and school¬ 
fellows presented hei with a special 
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scrapbook, and the Mayor of James- 
town made Nils an honorary citi¬ 
zen. The Martins, in turn, surprised 
the girls’ teachers by calling on them 
to thank them for all they had done. 

Parting was difficult—especially 
from Pepper, who by now consid¬ 
ered himself their dog. Later Mon¬ 
ica confessed that she had cried half 
wav to the boat 

Almost 4,000 milts away, the 
Oldstroms had found Gothenburg 
a cosmopolitan city of great docks, 
shipyards and industries, and of 
enormous modern housing develop¬ 
ments any one of which was almost 
the size of Jamestown. Nils’ busi¬ 
ness, the (Gloria Lundby Dryclean¬ 
ing & Laundry Co , was the second 
largest of its kind in Sweden. 

Though Wally and Dorothy had 
been siiidjing Swedish hard for 
more than a year, it was still what 
Wally calls “Swinglish ” I>uringthe 
first weeks he did nothing at the 
firm but look and listen, while Nils’ 
175 emploNces restrained their curi¬ 
osity about this dark-haircd, ener- 
gctic-looking American Then 
WalK staitlcd them several of the 
Gloria Lundby receiving shops 
needed brightening up, he thought, 
so he bought paint and did the job 
himself “A Direktoi doesn’t do 
that,” the employees said—but ad¬ 
miringly With even less regard for 
managerial dignity, Wally often 
drove a delivery van, and during 
a heatwave he took the place of a 
pressei who had stayed at home 
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His manner seemed most un- 
Swedish, too Wall) si)on knew 
everyone by name, and always said 
hello as he went hy As he shf)wcd 
foreign visitors round, he would in¬ 
troduce them “He was interested m 
our ideas tcK),” the employe'^s recall, 
“and took time to listen to them ” 

In Carl Olof lireitfeld. Nils’ as¬ 
sistant, W’ally found a man after his 
¥ 

own heart Together they worktel 
out a nunihci of ingenious cam¬ 
paigns W ith Ciulin, a men s cloth¬ 
ing shop, footing the bills, (dona 
Lundby advertised a free dry-clean¬ 
ing for any suit with a (nilin label 
The campaign was a huge success 
Gulin’s sales jumped anti Gloria 
took in the agreed hmit {*f 1,000 suits 
in three days, many fmm customeis 
who had neser had a suit dry 
cleanctl before 

Wally got novyheie with a schemt 
for 24- or even 48-hour sersict, how¬ 
ever Th«. Swedes v'oiild hast none 
of it rlothtscouldn't be really clean 
if they came back 111 less than a 
week He was impressed by Gloria 
Lundby's practiee of yacuum-t lean¬ 
ing the pockets of a suit and nt't just 
the trouser turn-ups as in America 
But he thought Swedish desiie tor 
perlection sometimes went too tar 
“These Swedish girls,’’ he said later, 
“weic taught to do a work 01 art 
When the) folded a shirt, they’d pat 
It as if there were a man inside ’’ 

In the many-wineiowcd, air) Mar 
tin house, Dorothy Oldstrom, unlike 
Barbro, had 1. > maid Friends would 
find her in the kitchen bent over a 


Swedish cookery-book, pencil in one 
hand, Swedish dictionary in the 
other She missed jamestown’s wide 
choice of packaged and frozen 
foods, but thought Ckithenburg’s 
fresh fi^h wonderful Swedish 
women seemed to her slimmer and 
for eyenmg paitics much better 
dressed than Americans She also 
felt that in Syveden it took longer to 
get to know people, though they 
yvere firm friends when you did 
Much better manners were de¬ 
manded ot childicn than in Amer¬ 
ica Parents were far less indulgent 
Children didn’t cxjicet to be driven 
ese'rywhere by cai—they used their 
bikes, orw'alked When Marthaand 
StcMc Oldstrom armed in CJothen- 
burg, they knew much less Swedish 
than their paients As their school¬ 
mates insisted on practising excel 
lent Fynglish on them, they fell be¬ 
hind in class and .ifter a while were 
treated like guests Some of Maltha’s 
lessons, conducted in Swedish, were 
Ix'yond her, but she was learning, at 
least, how to cuitsy propelly to hei 
tea-heis, whde Monica, in James 
locvn, WMs iinleaining it 

ILirly in the winter W.illv and 
Doiotlu look the cluldren away 
from school and in Nils’ ear had a 
gl(.*•1011 s holiday on the Continent 
Soon after the exchange was over 
I went to Jamestown to talk to 
Wally and Dorothy. There w’as no 
sign of the more stately tempo of 
Sweden “But when wc first got 
back,” said Wally, “we were sort ot 
quiet for a while ” 
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Martha and Stevie were back at 
school, moved up with then classes, 
tholigh they had missed a whole 
year Martha was even put into an 
advanced gioup She showed me .i 
letter from Crothenbiirg “Here I 
am,” Monica wrote, "sitting p!a\ 
ing Ameiiean recoids Our being m 
Ameiiea seems like a long dream I’ll 
remember for ever ” And Nils had 
written to Wall) “I feel that we 
must be relatives ” 

As thev talked oi Sweden, hiding 
memories levived, and both Doio 
ihv’s and Walls’s evesbccame moist 
"We wouldn’t have missed that \ear 
for an\thing,” Doiothv said ‘ 1 lelt 
pait of me in SwedtMi, ’ said W.ilK 

A few w'ttks latei I saw Nils Mar 
tin and his plant .in<l his tamilv in 
Ciothenburg Moiuea and Lena, th^ 
two gills, wtie enthusiastic about 
then \ear in America- e\e*.pt loi 
one thing both h.id been good stu 
dents ill Jamestown, but thev had 
been kept back a class in Ciothen- 
burg, so much strietei are Swi'dish 
seh<)('' stand lids 

Ikiibn M.utin, vv'lio usevl to have 
a maid in Cn'llu nburg, telt that she 
no longer needed one iftei ht r \eai 
in jarne'stown She was doing all hei 
own work, in a kitchen she liad 
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gaily repainted red and blue—in¬ 
spired by the Oldstioms’ In Nils’ 
room was an incicdiblc "hi-fi” set 
which he had assembled while in the 
Unit(“d States 

As a result ot his vear in James¬ 
town, Nils has made some mechani¬ 
cal im[)rovcments in (Uoria Lundby, 
and bought some new machines He 
imported this idea for an advertising 
e impaign Ciloria Lundby would 
clean one suit, and l.iundcr one shirt, 
both free, lor anv customer who got 
a shirt back minus .i button Hut the 
real change is in the m.in himself 
“1 le IS not so foimal now,” said one 
of his emplovees “I couldn’t believe 
that a man could change so much ” 
Now and then w'hen woik piles up, 
he takes a hand in getting it out, 
which he never used to do And he 
now calls his emplovees bv their lirst 
n,tnnes In return most ot them no 
longei call Inm Dmi^toten, but 
Nils 

All III all, both Walls ind Nils 
fed th.il the e>ehinge was a great 
success -so sLiensstul, indeed, that 
thev believe othei Amenean and 
Kuiopean businessmen shoulel trv 
svv.ipping I’hev are leaelv te)aelvise 
them with the knowleelge gained in 
then owii iimeuie adventuic 




An oi'iiMisiK gareleMier is <*ne who helievcs that w'hatever gt)C'. down 
must come up 

The vvw to have* two blades of grass where one* grew belotc is to plant 
some vegetables —Banking 



The unity of the Queen’s Canadian subjects is a 90-year achievement 
that demonstrates how French- and English-speaking citizens can 

live side by side as one nation 
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L A s 1 month 

(Canada marked 
her 9()th year ot 
national existence, 
celebraung tamomic achievements 
which today make her one of the 
fastest-growing nations in the 
world Put the supicme achievc- 
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ment of those 90 years is not eco¬ 
nomic, or even political It is, rather, 
the fact that Canada has constructed 
and at last learnt to manage a dual 
societ) of two major racial strains 
which will not merge 
Professor Croldwin Smith, an 
authority on Canadian affairs in the 
latter half of the 19th century, pro¬ 
nounced the doom of the Canadian 
state and its inevitable annexation 
by the American Republic “There 
IS no use,” he said, “in attempting 
manifest impossibilities, and no im¬ 
possibility can be more manifest 
than that of fusing or even harmo 
nizing a French and Papal and a 
British and Protestant community.” 
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Half his prediction has proved^ 
-correct; the communities have not 
fused* But they have been harmo¬ 
nized in a unique working scheme 

When Wolfe’s victory at Quebec 
in 1759 spelt the end of the long 
struggle between England and 
, France for mastery in America, the 
British assumed that the 60,000 
French-Catholic peasants then liv¬ 
ing in Canada would soon accept 
the English language, the Protestant 
Church and the laws of a Parlia¬ 
ment in London, that, cut off and 
exiled from their native land, they 
would soon be absorbed into the 
pattern of the conqueror 

One can only smile at those as¬ 
sumptions today Five million 
French Canadians, spreading rapid- 
-Iv to all parts of the land, still 
speak their own language, uphold 
the Catholic faith and, in the piov- 
incc of Quebec, enforce their own 
French ci\il law, their French cul¬ 
ture and their own s\stcm of poli¬ 
tics 

Yet the Canadian state, unable to 
dilute this indestructible minority, 
almost one-third of the nation, has 
not been itself diluted It has been 
eniiched by divciSity and balanced 
by compromise As a civilization of 
two distinct compartments, Catiada 
IS stronger today than ever. 

This experiment in unity without 
fusion has never proved easy Often, 
It has threatened to disrupt the na¬ 
tion But never since New Year’s 
Eve of 1775 could Canada escape 
her duality if she wished to be a 


nation. On that decisive night the 
French Canadians refused, after 
long hesitation, to join the Ameri¬ 
can revolutionaries and fought in¬ 
stead beside the British to repel the 
siege of Quebec. 

It was a big decision. For the per¬ 
manent existence of a Canadian state 
was, in those days, highly doubtful. 
There had been little evidence that 
the French Canadians could or 
would live tolerantly with their 
English-speaking neighbours, or 
vice versa 

The present unity is, in fact, a 
pretty recent development As late 
as 1917 the nation was all but torn 
apart in the dispute over compulsory 
military servue In 1921 Henri Bou- 
rassa, the bnllianc leader of Frcnch- 
('anadian Nationalism, was saying 
that the Canadian Confederation 
might last 20 or 30 years but was 
“fatally wounded ” E\en in 1935 an 
English speaking prime minister at 
Ottawa, the late R B Bennett, told 
me that 1 might live to set Canada 
split perm mentiv on the hue of the 
Ottawa River 

Those men had seized on all the 
facts except the important ones that 
explain the nature of modern 
Canada 

I’hc fust t.ict can be leduced to 
one word suivival This w'as 
cogently and eloquently defined for 
me bv a surprising Frenc h Canadian 
dressed in a t.ul coat, embroidered 
wustcoat and a flat Churchillian 
bowler whom 1 encountered recently 
on a trip to the Gaspe peninsula. 
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“The French and the English arc 
all in It together,” he said “What 
then- Shall we fight^ No, there are 
too man\ ot us to kill. So we must 
get along because we have to, and 
because we are all the same m here” 
—he thrust a plump tinger into the 
left side of his gaud\ waistcoat—“in 
the heart " 

The constitution is the second fact 
that has made Canada’s dual state 
not only possible but inviolable As 
a part of the IJritish North America 
Act of 1807, which turned four little 
colonies into the infant ('onfedera- 
tion of C'anada, the constitution was 
devised at a time W'hcn the English- 
speaking C.inadians were still 
minoritv and in grave danger Ihc 
Hritish were then willing, even 
eager, to guarantee the native 
French C'anadians’ essentia rights 
for ever in order to keep them from 
being driven into tt>tal isokition, or 
into joining the ’Jnited States 

Under this constitution no Anglo 
Saxon majority tan foicethe English 
language on the French-speaking 
minoiitv, to whom I're nth sptcth 
IS the final sateguard and test of all 
other rights Anv French C'anadian 
mav s{)eak I'lench in Pailiamtnt at 
Ottawa if he thooses--and manj 
do All olficial documents issued h\ 
the nation.il government, including 
monev and stamps, aie firintcd in 
both languages The publiclv-owncd 
national ladio and television system 
must maintain a French network 

French t.anada s religion is equal¬ 
ly safe The Protestant community 
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cannot trench upn the established 
and special rights of the Ckithohc-* 
Church in Quebec. 

The Parliament, the national cab¬ 
inet, the Supreme Court and all 
federal authorities of importance 
must contain, by law or inflexible 
custom, full representation of the 
French-Canadian people, who must 
also haye their riill share of govern¬ 
ment [latronage No m.ijor policy 
can succeed, no government can sur- 
y ive, except bv agreement of the two 
racial elements 

(Canada’s two French Canadian 
prime ministers, W’dlrid Laurier 
and Louis St Laurent, are vivid 
symbols of this racial cooperation 
Laurier, who v/as piime minister 
for 15 )cars (iHcjt)-!^!i), was not 
only the idol of his native Quebec 
but became an immortal memory in 
Caiiad.i because he always juit na¬ 
tion aboyc race llis modeiation, 
and that of others like him who 
hive succeeded in national politics, 
was no aendent It came out of the 
French C'anadian nature As a vet¬ 
eran Quebec politician told me 
ou Ivnglish—pardon the word — 
.ilways assume duit because we’re 
Latin and excitable, and make a lot 
of noise at elections, we must he 
hght-mindtd and fiivolous You for¬ 
get we’re Fitnch and the French irc 
the most logical jicojile in the world 
So we’re learning your English art 
of compromise—for, after all, Ckin- 
ada IS only one huge compromise ” 

A distinguished French-Canadian 
cleric reminded me of still another 
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^“Were French by bcredil),” he 
said, i‘but we’ve been moulded for 
nearly 200 years by British institu¬ 
tions Pohticall), we’re British We 
use British institutions to protect our 
rights Next time there’s a bit of • 
^row, remember that if your province 
were ihc only English speaking Pro¬ 
testant community on this continent 
you’d light for your rights, just as 
we do And 1 dare say^ you’d be as 
piicklv about them as we are ” 
Prickly in politics perhaps, but no- 
"* where will )ou find a people more 
reasonable and intelligent than the 
ordinary Ficnth (^lanadi.ins, whose 
inU Ilc.tLials must make the average 
Anglo'Sa\t)n Can.idian fed bar¬ 
barous and illiterate It is a great 
»mistake to supjiose th.it the French 
Can.idians arc all .dike and form a 
solid lump of religion, racial preju¬ 
dice, nostalgi.) and bitter memories 
I’hcv aic as diverse among them 
selves, as divided b\ the tensions of 
thcsi times, as aiiv people 

Such historic lacts aie now being 
osciliid In a new economic fact 
the sudden industiiali/atK'n which 
IS tr.insforming Quebec The vast 
waterpower, minerals anti timber, 
' the tr.insport aitei V of the St Law¬ 
rence, give Quebec .ill the stufl of 
industrv and will make it one ol 
North Amene.i’s hugest industrial 
centres So it is that now two-thirds 
of Quebec’s people live in cities or 
towns Quebec has mastered almost 
overnight the English techn’ques of 
industry, and the English at last 


ot French culture, arf and phlhs- 

ophy, long neglected outside Que¬ 
bec. These stitches are seldom recog¬ 
nized, but day by da\ :hey subtly 
sew the two races together 
And now the joint adventure is 
moving into a new phase The wide 
dispersal of the Second World War 
brought French Canadians all the 
way to the Pacific Coast, where 
many have remained to work in the 
forest industries You will find 
French - Canadian communities 
within Toionto and the smaller St 
Lawrence towns of Ontaru) Some 
of the new northern towns of the 
most pojiulous Enghsh-sjx“aking 
province piinf their street names in 
English and French 

It the “F'reiuh” cannot escajx* the 
“English,” the reverse is equally 
true Wherever it alights, French 
culture plants a new yeast in a pre- 
dominantlv Anglo-Saxon v>cict\ 
The Anglo-Saxons h.ive much to 
learn from their (Jallic fellow 
countivmen, especially in the simple 
business of living 

However th it mav be, the tians- 
contincnt.il epic that is Canada 
could never h.ivc been attempted, 
much less achieved to survive into 
our time, if these two major peoples 
had not bridged the gulf ot thought, 
history and msfinc*^ between them 
Not only have they repealed Pro¬ 
fessor Smith’s “manifest impossi¬ 
bility ” They have ceinvertcd what 
could have been a national tragedy 
into a triumph. 
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A UNIVERSITY graduate working on 
)uvenile delinquency reported in a 
sociology study group that he was 
having difHculty in collecting data. 
His task was to telephone a dozen 
homes around 9pm and ask the 
parents if they knew where their 
children were at that hour. 

“My first five calls,” he lamented, 
“were answered by children who had 
no idea where their parents were*” 

—Timco 

Each year at the end of the season, 
a clerk at Miami airport flinched at 
the approach of a dowager who flew 
from Miami to New York. Her depar¬ 
ture always meant a lively argument 
over the charge foi her excess luggage 

However, the clerk manfully went 
about weighing in her baggage and 
stated perfunctorily that there would 
be an extra charge of I50 The lady 
shouted about “this outrage,” and up¬ 
braided the clerk scathingly 

At last, out of breath and invective, 
she announced dramatically, “Now, 
young man, do you know what I’ve 
decided? I’ll never, never use your air¬ 
line again 

The clerk looked at the other pas¬ 
sengers and shook his head sadly. 
“Promises, promises,” he intoned. 
“That’** all I ever get • ” —c Schultz 

My son is at an engineering college, 
and I have learnt not to express sur¬ 
prise when he tells me that all the big 
firms arc standing hat in hand, wait¬ 
ing for him and his friends to gradu- 
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ate. Casually, he let it drop that one of 
his friends had just signed up with an 
aircraft factory—at jf 1,000 a year. 

When I remarked that this seemed 
absurdly high, I learnt another fact of 
college life “He needs it,” my son 
said “He has a wife and three children 
to support.” — ^Hobart Lewis 

Years ago when we were raising 
cattle in Montana, the cattlemen 
would get together in the autumn and 
make up a trainload for the Chicago 
market It was the custom to send a 
few men along in a coach to act as 
attendants to the cattle at feeding 
stops I was on one of these trips when 
the train developed a fault in Minne¬ 
sota and we stopped in the middle of 
nenvhere I decided to check on the 
cattle. To my consternation, I found 
that a young cow, inadvertently in¬ 
cluded in the shipment, had given 
birth to a heifer calf Removing the calf 
from the crowded truck, I was faced 
with the problem of what to do with 
It, when I saw a teen-age youngster 
watching us from an adjacent corn¬ 
field He was glad to take the animal, 
and I gave him my name and address 
and asked him to let me know how 
he fared with rearing it. 

I heard nothing for ten years. Then 
I received a letter from him, enclosing 
a snapshot of a herd of cattle, built 
up, he stated, from the heifer 1 had 
given him. “The herd is paying for 
my education,” he said in closing. 
“Thanks for sending me to college.” 

—J. P Johnsruo 



Tales of some rich-rich Texans, 
like the man who invited a 
football crowd to dinner — 
and was disappointed when 
only 1,600 turned up 


By Cleveland Amory 


A Texas oilman who was par¬ 
ticipating m a charity drive 
5omc years ago rose to his feet at a 
"large Danquet. “Mah name,” he 
said, ”is James R Robinson, and 
mah nickname is Jimmy. Ah run 
10,000 barrels of oil a day, and ah 
own the Robinson Oil & Gas Com¬ 
pany Ah have a $10,000 baby-blue 
Cadillac outside and on it, in gold, 
are mah mitials, JRR Ah like this 
charity and ah want to give $10,000 
— ah-nonymoudy^” 

Robinson 1: not the man’s name, 
kbut the storv is true. For there are in 
Texas, occasionally, true stories.Thc 
wealth of Texas oilmen, for one 
thing, has not been exaggerated. 
The richest of them are rich Indeed, 
of the ten richest men m America 
^at least five are Texans 

High m the Texas oligarchy are 
Sid Richardson of Fort Worth and 


Clint Murchison of Dallas. Child¬ 
hood friends from the town of Ath¬ 
ens, Texas, they are still country 
boys at heart. Both have many 
favourite maxims, such as Richard¬ 
son’s “You ain’t learnin’ nothin’ 
when you’re talkin’,” and Murchi¬ 
son’s “Cash makes a man careless.” 
Both rise at five in the morning and 
phone each other to swap stories and 
plan deals 

Where other oilmen say, “Count 
me in for ten,” meaning $10,000, 
Sid and Clint say it and mean ten 
million The»r 20-million-dollar 
share deal, made to help Robert R. 
Young win control of the New York 
Central Railroad two years ago, is 
now famous Young first called 
Clint, then Chut called Sid. When 
ihe calls were over, Richardson— 
whose Oil and gas properties are 
worth well over a thousand million 
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tlollars—thought the deal was for 
only ten million dollars. Informed 
It was twice that, he called his pari 
ner back. “Say, Clint,” he said, 
“what was the name of that rail¬ 
road'*’ 

Murchison’s lavouritc home (he 
has several) has eight beds in one 
room “so a group of us boys c.in tall* 
oil all night ” His empiic now c\ 
tends over dozens of enterprises 
ranging from taxieahs in Dallas to 
all the water in Indian.ipolis He 
also controls the New \ork publish¬ 
ing firm of Henr\ I Jolt \ (amipans, 
but if \ou compliment him on this 
as a patron-of the-arts gcstuie \ou 
arc in for a shock “Wal,” he sa\s, 
“I got It right after the war I I'lg- 
gered with the government giMii' 
all that monc\ te» send veterans to 
college, somebod) sure was gonn i 
use a lot of lc\tb(K>ks 1 tound out 
Holt made a lot of ’em, so I bought 
em. 

There is, in almost e\en t)il cit\, 
at hast one example oi the 1 Ioll\ 
wood idea <*f an oilman In Dali is 
lives “C’olonel” I) I lai<jUl l»\rd, 
W'ho Sc irs a e'olonelev in the loe.il 
Ci\il Air Fatrt)! anel is alleetumateb 
called“Drv Hole”- -trom his initi ib 
and the fact that his lirst 56 wells 
were non-produeeis I'lir \' ais Ibrel 
has pLyed Santa Claus to the Uni 
versity of Texas Leinghorn lianel, 
and each autumn before the Tex.is 
Oklahoma football game the band 
parades ‘■o his office and, while all 
Dallas applauds, serenades him with 
“The Eyes of Texas Are Upon 
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You.” After the game Byrd‘gives a 
party at his home, at which severa’ 
hundred people consume hiwidrcds 
of pounds of barbecued beef, elk, 
moose, deer and bear—all of which, 
they are assured, the colonel has per¬ 
sonally skiughtcr':d Once, between 
the halves of a game in the Cotton 
Howl, Byrd rose up and issued a 
dinner invitation to everyone in the 
stadium within range of his voice 
Rather disappointingly, onlv i,boo 
guests turned up 

To hold up such examples of 
highlv pubbei/ed oilmen as tvpical, 
IS, ot course, stretching things Also, 
thcic is anolhci side to the great 
Texas tt idition for which oilmen 
were not alone lesponsiblt '1 exas is 
a man’s w'oild, and has been since 
the da\s of cattle and cotton, w'her. 
an einigiaiit '^rennessce graud- 
molhi t wioic back home “Texas is 
all light tor iiicn and dogs, but hell 
on hoi‘.ts and w’omen ” 

T’esas oil \\i\is often ti.iscl in 
latgc giou[is, like then husbands 
A iccini grou[», loi ex.unplc, dc 
scciidcd on tiu lush new' Round I lill 
usoit in l.iinaica Hot .ind t r^d 
allti then tiij , the\ paiaded 
ibojiigh tlu hotel lobb\, down to 
the bcMch and light into the watei 
-clothes and all 

fexaii, t(K), IS the story ot the 
Noung girl, hciicss to a vast oil tor 
tune, who spent a most unfortiinate 
dav m New York trving to shop 
alone She returned in desperation to 
the ’Waldorf and her mother. Every¬ 
thing went wrong, she complained 
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What she wanted, the shops did not 
Niave Worst of all, she finished, by 
now almost in tears, “They had no 
idea who I was ” 

“Well,” said her mother, “why 
didn’t you tell them who you was 

Whatever the shortcomings of 
Texas, a little historical perspective 
does not hurt “In my opinion,” says 
Stanley Marcus, president of Nei- 
man Maicus, famed Dallas depart¬ 
ment store, and one who has, man 
and bov, seen Dallas fiom the 
ground up, “this group h.is behaved 
a gt>od bit bettei than the gold-rush 
people ” 

“T'hebig thing hcic, ’ sa\s Dallas 
pniina’ist John WMliams Rogtrs, “is 
the sinipliLits ot the pcoplt com 
paicd to the tl iboiattntss ol tluir 
.tvealth ” 

In almost tvci\ oil tomnuinitv, 
oilmen look up to what thc\ tall oil 
mills oilmtn rallui than to iht 
iialioiiillv publici/ed liguics High 
on this list woulil lx I louston’s John 
Mctom, reel nth a paitncr in the 
dulling < I tlu woi M's lUcpt St well 
A man not \tt "^o, his totil oil and 
gas reservis a[)proath thox of the 
most widih known oilmt n, \et, un 
likf them in .ilii' tsl e\(.r\ w.i\, h( 

^ has no wish to be publiti/ed 

Rett nth Miiom and his ^vlft 
bought a nt vv htime in J Jouston, but 
they failed to manituit their lawn, 
plant shrubberv and birbci their 
^hedges in the approved strike-it- 
rieh manner Finally a delegation 
from the Houston Garden Club 
approached Mrs Me com and sug¬ 
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gested she really should do some¬ 
thing about the appearance of her 
place “I will after the children grow 
up,” she said “Right now they want 
it for a baseball pitch ” 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
of all Texas oilmen was the late and 
much mourned Kverette Lee De- 
Golycr Short of statuie, with a 
round, gnomt like face and a fierce 
independe'iKt, he* is eonskkred one 
of the gie.it oil geologists ol the 
world liorn in i88f), DeCioUcr was 
working his was through the IJni- 
veTSity ol Oklahoma when, in Mexi¬ 
co one sumnur, he discovered the 
wfirld's kiiuest oil well—the Mcxi- 
can b..igle strike W'hu h produced 
1^0 million bairds and earned him 
a reputation while he wms still an 
unde rgiaeluate 

De*(iol\ers plulosopbv ol life was 
a pheiioni'iioii in Texas He fre- 
epicnth lem uked that the talent tor 
making nione \ tan implv a lack eif 
t.ilenl ioi leading .1 us< tul lite A 
m.in ol lem.'ikible bumihtv, o|xn- 
mindedness aiiel liumoui, Det lolvtr 
owneel .1 \ isi hbi.Ux and ihrough 
<»ut his l<aig hie stholiis, histon ins 
ami stJt'Sijieii b< at .1 jiatli to his 
(k)oi All welt .issuied .1 ehatming 
weleonx, lell iklier in wisdom and 

il thev pi ivcd yiii tumnu -poorer 
111 money 

One of DeCiolver s d.iughtcis was 
askeel whs she thexight her lather 
was a gieat man 

“IJeeause,” she rcplieil, “if was 
such a lemg time Ix^teirc 1 teiund out 
that he was ” 



What every adolescent boy 
should h^ow 

Tie Perils 
of 

Promiscnili 

By Dr Marton HtUtard 

Chir£ of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
Women s College Hospital, Toronto 

ESCENT BOYS SCCm tO ha VC 

OoVJ a compelling need to prove 
tlicir manhood The means difo in 
every neighbourhood Sometimes a 
boy can prove himselt by risking his 
neck in a high dive off a bridge, 
sometimes by scoring a try while 
draped with enemy tacklcrs, some¬ 
times by driving a battered car at a 
speed appicaching that of sound. 
Most of the so-called wildness of 
youth is the necessity to demonstrate 
daring in order to satisfy the devel¬ 
oping sensua’ appetite 
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The falsest proof of manhood that 
can be devised—and some teen-age.- 
societics demand it—is the physical 
act of love. A boy beheves he must 
prove himself by succeeding with 
the town child-harlot or with some 
older woman. 

There is real danger inherent in 
this. The boy certainly will be awk¬ 
ward, and It IS possible that he will 
fail in this initial attempt. Such 
failure may frighten him He may 
even suffer from impotence after¬ 
wards—psychological impotence is 
a demonstrable fact. Parents must 
help their sons to find a more 
acceptable method of proving them¬ 
selves. 

But parents, who know so well 
how to administer a boy’s pocket 
money, how to regulate his home 
work, how to get him to remember 
to td^k in his shirt, are prone to mis¬ 
handle the problem of his sexual 
urges. 

Some parents assume the situ¬ 
ation IS adequately covered with a* 
curt “don’t”--which is disastrously 
unhelpful Others c.ircfully explain 
th It a bov and girl have the power tc* 
start a life, .i power too magnificent 
to be used casually as a toy This is 
better, but it also falls short Adoles¬ 
cent beys need to know that promis¬ 
cuity IS habit-forming and can make 
a shambles of their adult lives. 

Promiscuity is, in fact, a mass of 
contradictions It is not the indul¬ 
gence of confident, capable men, but 
of men who have been defeated. It 
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doesn’t attract men of achievement, 
but only men looking for achieve¬ 
ment. 

Promiscuity destroys a person, 
much as a narcotic docs. It has the 
identical effect of blacking out dis¬ 
appointments and making a man 
feel nine feet tall—^and it has the 
same hangover the next day, with 
the disappointments still unsolved 
and the man even less able to cope 
with them. The promiscuous man 
IS not oversexed at all; he’s under- 
sexed. He’s not seeking to give 
something, but to get it 

This desolate pattern can be set in 
adolescence. A boy must not indulge 
himself in his youth if he wants tc> be 
a coherent, secure adult He might 
keep in mind that gluttons don’t en¬ 
joy the taste of food. 

An adolescent boy can check on 
his own incipient gluttony by means 
of a bit of introspection When he 
contemplates his date for the even¬ 
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ing, is he considering the reward he 
will get for his investment? Does he 
choose her with his mind on getting 
the most return ? This is downright 
immoral. No boy should expect a 
girl to pay for her evening’s enter¬ 
tainment by permitting petting. 

A youth ^ould also understand 
his own biology Throughout the 
life span, the male urge for sex is 
much stronger than the female. It is 
the boy who will light the bonfire. 
The best prevention of burns is to 
make certain that the location pro¬ 
hibits the fire getting out of hand. 
A good place for the good-night kiss 
IS on the girl’s doorstep; Ae boy 
goes home pleasantly tingling. The 
worst place is a parked car on a lone¬ 
ly road; he may go home full of ter¬ 
ror and guilt. A boy must appreciate 
that the act of love is outgoing; it 
can only be debased, possibly few 
ever, by trying to make it a “manly” 
achievement. 


Cracking the Quip 

inflation, a penny for most people’s thoughts is still a fau- price 
(S B) The best way to make )our dreams come true is to wake up 
(j M Power) Men really understand women — they just pretend they 
don't because it’s cheaper like that iTOW) . . Nowadays apples arc so 
expensive that you might as vvell have the doctor (B h ) It takes just 
as much energy to wish as it does to plan (Quoted m Lake Mills, lowa, Graphic) 
. Virus is a Latin word used by doctors to mean “your guess is as good 
as mine’’ (Bob Hope) . . The trouble with foreign affairs today is that you 
can never tell whether dictators are clever men bluffing or imbeciles who 
mean it (i 4 d iv) . The most serious impediment to marriage these 

days 14 the difficulty of supporting both a wife and the Government on 
one income . . . People have come to believe that it’s easier to vote for 
something they want than to work for it (H c D) 
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Catholic, but he met hostility be¬ 
cause of his race. By 1929 the Nazis 
had begun their march to power, 
and he accepted a visiting lecture¬ 
ship at Princeton University. In 
1930, at the age of 26, he took a 
there as professor of mathematical 
physics. Three years later, when the 
Institute for Advanced Study was 
founded at Princeton, he was ap¬ 
pointed—as was Albert Einstein— 
one of Its first full professors. 

“He was so young,” q member of 
the institute recalls, “that most peo¬ 
ple mistook him for a graduate stu¬ 
dent.” Then, or later, he did not 
look like a professor He dressed so 
much hke a bankei that a fellow 
scientist once said, “Johnny, why 
don’t you smear chalk dust on your 
coat so that you look like the rest of 
us?” 

Einstein and von Neumann were 
not intimate friends. A member of 
the institute who worked with both 
men recalls, “Einstein’s mind was 
slow and contemplative. He would 
think about something for years 
But Johnny’s mind was lightning 
quick. He'either solved a problem 
nght away or not at all. If he had to 
think about it for a long time and it 
bored him, his interest would begin 
to wander.” 

Von Neumann’s lectures were 
bnlliant, although at times difficult 
to follow because of his way of eras¬ 
ing formulae from the blackboard. 
When ht reached the bottom, if the 
problem was unfinished, he would 
erase the top equations and start 
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down again. By the time he had 
done this two or three times most 
other mathematicians would find 
themselves unable to keep track. On 
one such occasion a colleague waited 
until von Neumann had finished 
the problem, then said, “I see. Proof 
by erasure.” 

During periods of intense concen¬ 
tration he would be so lost in pre¬ 
occupation that the real world spun 
on past him. He would sometimes 
interrupt a trip to put through a 
telephone call to find out why he 
had taken the trip in the first place. 

But von Neumann believed that 
concentration alone was insufficient 
for solving some of the most diffi¬ 
cult problems and that these are 
solved in the subconscious. He 
would often go to sleep with a prob¬ 
lem unsolved, wake up in the morn¬ 
ing and scribble the answer on a pad 
he kept on the bedside table. It was 
a common occurrence for him tr 
begin scribbling in the midst of a 
nightclub floor show or a lively 
party, “the noisier,” his wife says, 
“the better ” When his wife ar¬ 
ranged a secluded study for him on 
the third floor of their Princeton 
home, von Neumann was furious 
“He stormed downstairs,” says Mrs. 
von Neumann, “and demanded, 
‘What are you trying to do, keep me 
away from what’s going on?’ After 
that he did most of his work in the 
living-room with my gramophone 
going.” 

In the late 1930’s von Neumann 
began to receive a new type of 
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visitor at Pnnceton: the military 
saentist and engineer. After he had 
handled a number of jobs for the 
U.S. Navy in balhstics and anti-sub¬ 
marine warfare, word of his talents 
spread, and Army Ordnance began 
using him as a consultant. When 
scientihc groups heard von Neu¬ 
mann was coming, they would set 
up all their mathematical problems 
like ducks in a shooting gallery. 
Then he would arrive and topple 
them over. 

During the Second World War 
he roved between Washington, 
where he had established a tempor¬ 
ary residence, Los Alamos and other 
defence installations, and Britain. 
After the Axis had been destroyed, 
von Neumann urged tliat the 
United States imircdiatcly build 
even more powerful atomic weapons 
and use them before the Soviets 
could develop nuclear weapons of 
their own Von Neumann, like 
others, had reasoned that the world 
had grown too small to permit 
nations to conduct their aft airs in- 
dependent!) of one another A 
famous von Neumann observation 
at that tune “With the Russians it 
is not a question of whether but 
when.” 

In late i949> after the Russians 
had exploded their first atomic 
bomb, die U.S. scientific commu- 
mty was split over whether or not 
the United States should build a 
hydrogen bomb. While the contro¬ 
versy raged, von Neumann shppcd 
quietly out to Los Alamos and be- 
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gan work on the first mathematical 
steps towards making the weapon. 

In October, 1954, President Eisen¬ 
hower appointed von Neumann to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The scientist accepted, although the 
Air Force insisted that he retain his 
chairmanship of the Air Force bal¬ 
listic missile panel. 

He had been on the new job only 
six months when the pain first 
struck in the left shoulder. Within 
a month he was wheeled into the 
operating theatre. A leading path¬ 
ologist, Dr. Shields Warren, con¬ 
firmed that the pain was a second¬ 
ary cancer, and doctors began to 
race to discover the primary loca¬ 
tion Several weeks later they found 
It in the prostate Von Neumann, 
they agreed, did not have long to 
live. 

“How shall I spend the remainder 
of my life?” von Neumann asked 
Dr Warren. 

“Well, Johnny,” Warren said, “I 
would stay with the coinmission as 
long as you feel up to it. But at the 
same time, if you have any impor¬ 
tant scientific papers to write, I 
would get started right away ” 

Von Neumann returned to Wash¬ 
ington and resumed his busy sched¬ 
ule at the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion. To those who asked about his 
arm, which was in a sling, he mut¬ 
tered something about a broken col¬ 
lar-bone He continued to receive an 
unending stream of visitors from 
Los Alamos, Princeton and else¬ 
where. Most of these men knew that 
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von Neumann was dying of cancer, 
but the subject was never men¬ 
tioned 

After the last visitor had departed 
von Neumann would retire to his 
study to work on the paper which 
he knew would be his last contribu¬ 
tion to science. It was an attempt to 
formulate a concept shedding new 
light on the workings of the hiinan 
brain He believed that if such a 
concept could be stated with cer¬ 
tainty, It would also be applicable to 
electronic computers and would per¬ 
mit man to make a major step for¬ 
ward in using these “automata ’’ 

In principle, he reasoned, there 
was no reason why some da^ a ma¬ 
chine might not be built which not 
only could perform most of the 
functions of the human brain but 
could actually reproduce itself, i c , 
create other machines like it Ikii as 
the weeks passed, woik on the jiapci 
slowed Von Neum inn’s world had 
begun to close in round him and in 
Apiil, 195b, he mo\ed into Waltci 
Reed Hospital lor gocul 

A telephone bv his bed connected 
directly with his AEC ollke Eight 
airmci, all cleared tor top-sccrct 
material, were assigned to lielp him 
on a 24-hour basis Scseral times he 
was driven in a limousine to attend 
commission meetings in .. wheel¬ 
chair Cabinet members and mili¬ 
tary officials continually came to 


consult his judgment while there 
was still time 

Honours were now coming from 
all directions He was one of the re¬ 
cipients of Yeshiva University’s first 
Einstein prize In a special White 
House ceremony President Eisen¬ 
hower presented him with the 
Medal of Freedom In April the 
APiC gave him the Enrico Fermi 
award toi his contribution to the 
theory and design of computing ma¬ 
chines, .iccompained by a $5o,(X)o 
ta\-free grant 

As the disease sptead, the great 
mind bcg.in to falter Now and then, 
lioweser, his old gifts of memory 
were again revealed One day his 
brother read C^oethe’s Faust to him 
in Ceiman Each time the brother 
paused to turn the page, von Neu¬ 
mann recited from memorv the first 
lew lines ol the following page 

Von Neumann’s b(xl\, to which 
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he had nevet given much thought, 
went on ’-civmg him much l(>nger 
than did Ins mind Last summer the 
doctijrs had given him three 01 four 
wee ks to live ^ tl not until this Feb- 
rii.iiv did hi. b(»dy give up It was 
chaiaclcristic of tlv' impatient, w tty 
and inc.ilculabU biilliaiit John von 
Nc lima nil that although he vvant on 
woikiiig foi others until he could do 
no more, Ins owm treatise—which he 
thought would be his crowning 
achievement—was left unfinished 


Ti frl’s vNiiiiiNG hardci than breaking a bad habit, it’s to refrain 
from telling people how you did it. —Tony Ptttito 



Humour in 
Uniform 

The se\ was rough and visibiUty 
poor, and as our ship fell into the con¬ 
voy column It bumped the stern ot 
anothfr vessel, but without doing any 
real damage The weather grew e\en 
worse, and ships ot the convoy became 
scattered over a wide area Finally we 
received a coded radio message telling 
us where to rejoi.i the eonvoy We 
changed our course, and a tew 
minutes later there was a terrific 
crash We hail rammed the same ship 
a second timt braniic, our captain 
'•igiialled, “Can sot siss aiioat'*” 
-“Yis,” flashed the othtr skippei 
“Try \<, \IN “ ] \ Raw mac mu 

C^l^ERAL (iRurMHtR dcstribcs an 
inckknt in Europe when Lisenhowcr 
Vvas commander ihiie A drill sei 
giant w.. working with in espetiallv 
mipt (il Fxaspeiatid, the sergeant 
finally barked, “You and General 
Eisenhower have one thing in com 
mon—you’ve gon^ as far as you can 
in this Army I’’ -ai* 

Ai Sandia Air Force Base in New 
Mexico, the connecting hall of a large 
double-wing building has been con¬ 
verted to offices Signs on the door ot 
each wing leading to the hall read 
“This IS not—repeat NOT—a thor¬ 
oughfare 1 Please use the doors at 
either end of the building tor access 


to the other wing This is an oFUfEl 
This IS not a thoroughfare When this 
door IS openeil, the resulting wind 
blows papers all over the desks and 
madness ensues* This > not a thor¬ 
oughfare *' Please use the doors at the 
end of the hall This is an office* 
Please*” 

Down at the bottom of the signs is 
the sentence “Aftei disregarding 
these instruction*, please shut the 
doo'" ” Majou H \V J Hac'ir 

It was TiMi for the annual medical 
examination, and 1 w'as waiting at the 
Naval Medical Ontre tor the doctor 
A voung houseman, who was arrang¬ 
ing some insti unit nts, struck up a con¬ 
versation, asking me what my job 
was, how long I had been in Wash¬ 
ington, how I liked It and so on I 
launched into a highly unflatteiing 
repoit on post-war Washington, its 
elimaie, housing and jirices, and on 
the Navy Depiitment and my duties 
thire He heard me out, thin seribb'cd 
sonuthing on a sheet ot papci 
A bit apprehensive, I asked, “Did I 
say something wrong''" 

“Oh, no You )ust passed the psy- 
ehiatrie pan ot the examination ” 
“But what if I’d slid everything 
was just fine, that I loved my job'" 
“Then," he said, ‘1 would have had 
to ask you a few more ejuestions " 

B Me ( ANI)I I ss 

Readets arc nititeJ to send then onn 
lontnhutions to this feJture I hey thonld 
he typewntten and should not exieed foo 
u’uids Payment mil he made on anept 
ante, at our usual rates HV regret that 
tr/eited lontnhuttons tannot be atl^nou- 
ledged or returned Address ' Humour in 
Uniform ’ Editor, The Reader s Digest, 25 
Berkeley Square, London, IV i 
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The strange life 
dC<^e of Nature’s 
greediest urchms 



Bad Boy of the Insect World 


W ITH BOOK and with bell, with 
candle and Latin, certain 
caterpillars plaguing a town in 
southern France were once excom¬ 
municated Or so goes the folk tale 
But e^en this curse of the Church 
was not enough to drive out the 
heretical woolly pilgrims—pine pro- 
cessionary caterpillars, who move in 
single file, head to tail, wreaking 
destruction throughout the pine 
forests. So they were summoned to 
court, to be arraigned on charges of 
trespass, vandalism and theft. How¬ 
ever, the counsel appointed for their 
76 
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defence showed that his client: 
could not remove themselves in time 
to comply a^ith the court order, and 
he was granted a later date for their 
depaiture 

Well did all parties to this sly old 
nonsense know that at the approach 
of winter the processionaries would 
hole up in cocoons, to emerge the 
following spring as harmless moths. 

For caterpillars, as every child 
knows, are the larval stage of moths 
and butterflies, the childhood ot the 
insect. But what brats they are* 
They eat and grow prodigiously, 
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getting into anything and every¬ 
thing, leaving havoc behind them. 
The cabbage white caterpillar, the 
tobacco hornworm, the cut-worm, 
the larva of the codling moth and 
the clothes moth alone cause mil¬ 
lions of pounds of damage yearly. 
On the other hand, from ancient 
times a great commerce has been 
built upon the industry of the silk¬ 
worm. All these children of nature 
are far more important than the 
adult forms of the same insects, 
most of which spend their time flit¬ 
ting from one nectar-cocktail party 
to another, pollinating a flower here 
and there, or frivolling and flirting 
and promiscuously mating. 

A butterfly, like all other true in¬ 
sects, has SIX legs. A caterpillar goes 
two or five pairs better With these 
It ripples along on its mighty mara¬ 
thons, for It has a system of muscles 
that, in pioportion to its size and 
weight, make it an Olympic cham¬ 
pion. But some caterpillars, you will 
have noticed, move by humping or 
looping. That is because the middle 
pairs of legs arc missing or undevel¬ 
oped. 

Caterpillars have a heart that 
keeps the yellow or green “blood” 
moving sluggishly, but no lungs; 
instead, pores on their bodies'con- 
ncct with a network of tubes and so 
aerate the blood. There are a crop 
and gut—trust these greedy crea¬ 
tures for that And j.iws, tireless 
laws, that move sideways, not up 
and down like ours. Primitive sense 
organs, which will become the eyes 
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of the adult msect, can distinguish 
light from dark. Apparendy with¬ 
out cars, caterpillars move in a silent 
world, deaf even to their own con¬ 
stant munching. But they have a del¬ 
icate sense of touch all over the body. 

Concentrations of nerves into a 
series of ganglia make up the brain 
centres of a caterpillar. Here nerve 
messages are received, and orders to 
the muscles dispatched. How stub¬ 
bornly these orders may be carried 
out was shown by the great Proven¬ 
cal student of insect life, J Henri 
Fabre. He set up a group of pine 
processionary caterpillars on the rim 
of a large flower pot, beside which 
he laid a branch of pine, their fav¬ 
ourite food. It would have been easy 
for the caterpillars to reach this; 
instead they crawled round and 
round the rim for seven days. 

The reason for this apparent idi¬ 
ocy was, from the caterpillar point 
of view, a sound one These crea¬ 
tures, like spiders, are spinners, and 
each processionary, as he went, laid 
down a thread of silk for a guiding 
path. The threads formed a track 
the crawlers could not bring them¬ 
selves to leave, they became prison¬ 
ers of the game of follow-the-leader. 
Call it instinct or reflex, the persist¬ 
ence is a driving force with which a 
caterpillar is born. 

To get born, the caterpillar eats its 
way out through the shell of its egg. 
Usually the egg has been laid on the 
caterpillar’s favourite food plant so 
that the little glutton can immedi¬ 
ately fall to. Or, with some species. 
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if food IS not at hand, the caterpillar 
quickly drops off its birthplace by 
paying out a silken rope and crawls 
off to seek what it may devour. 

Young Master Caterpillar looks a 
tempting titbit to many a bright 
bird’s eye. So some wary kinds of 
caterpillar feed underground or at 
night. Others are protected by a 
thick coating of hairs, manv of 
which carry an irritant like that of 
netdes Blown on the wind when 
the caterpillar sheds them, these 
hairs can cause a rash on people who 
never met the creature 

Even the hairless caterpillars have 
their ways of survumg. Many of 
them look like bare, dead twigs on 
the trees, having the same colour, 
holdmg themselves at just the same 
angle of growth as real twigs 
Others have a flavour disagreeable 
to the palates of their enemies The 
puss moth larva can put on a false 
face by pulling down an extra fold 
of skin. The result is .i furious red 
“face,” two big scary “eyes” and a 
false, fierce “mouth ” Also there 
emerges from the hindquarters 
what looks like the forked tongue 
of a serpent When disturbed, the 
caterpillar of the lobster moth rears 
up on long legs, like an embattled 
ant, its front pair of legs looking 
like feelers, while the raised tail seg¬ 
ments protrude false “stings ” 
Whether or not enemies are fright¬ 
ened by such displays is a question. 
Ccrtainlv the easiest animals to fool 
are the on-'s with the most imagina¬ 
tion—ourselves 
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While many of these underworld 
characters cost us millions, nature 
has her own way of eliminating 
them. I remember an influx of cater¬ 
pillars into my neighbourhood when 
I was a boy. The community was 
preparing an attack upon them with 
poisons and burning when a great 
flock of warblers came through on 
their seasonal migration and soon 
there was hardly a caterpillar to be 
seen 

As a boy, too, I captured the fully 
grown larva of a Polyphemus moth 
and put It with some oak leaves in a 
shoe box in my room. Soon my cat- 
tcrpillar began the restless weavmg 
back and forth of the head that pre¬ 
cedes the spinning of its cocoon 
The material for this is produced by 
glands in the creature’s head, it 
emerges as a viscous fluid v.'hich 
upon contact with the air hardens 
into silk of varving quality Gener¬ 
ally the coco<jn is made in three 
laycis a coarse, loose outer casing 
a lining of fine silken floss, and a 
papery wrapping round the cater¬ 
pillar Itself In the dark and silence 
of thiv retreat it passively undergoes 
Its miraculous transformation 

Hut in some cases the hand of 
man interferes, and to grea*' pur¬ 
pose The silkworm has been do 
mcsticated for at least 4,000 years 
and not all the diip-dry synthetics 
yet discovered can rival the sheer or 
sumptuous beauty of silk 

The silkworm, a creamy-grey cat¬ 
erpillar about three inches long 
when fully grown, is an amazing 
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little worker. In three days of con¬ 
stant weaving it spins a cocoon 
from which can be reeled off an un¬ 
broken filament up to 1,200 yards 
long and only i/i200th of an inch 
thick. Skilled workers unreel these 
filaments and twist them into 
thread. 

The cocoons of many moths are 
lovely little pieces of deceit The 
leaf-roller caterpillars snuggle be¬ 
tween two leaves so fastened to¬ 
gether with silk that the whole 
looks like one dead leaf twirling in 
the autumn winds The black hair- 
streak butterflv forms a retiring 
place so like a bird-dropping on a 
twig that even collectors are de¬ 
ceived As for the hated clothes 
moth, Its coc(X)n is a tinv case cling¬ 
ing to the fabric which the house¬ 
wife mav take tor a speck of lint 

Within the privacs of its cocoon 
the caterpillat changes from the 
larsa we knew in its crawling child- 
hof>d to a pupa—the dormant stage 
'I’his has been likencel to adolts- 
ccncc, fo. now eiccur in seciccv the 
allciation* from child to adult On 
the gieat dav of emergence the la 
tent creature finally cuts, or dis¬ 
solves, or unplugs an o{>cning in its 
monastic dull retreat and crawls out, 
weak and damp The wings, crum¬ 
pled like leaves in bud, slowH ex¬ 
pand, their ‘ possessor mav wave 
them many times, drying and sun¬ 
ning them, until at l..st they are 
ready for the glory of flight. 

Now the primitive sens*; organs 
of t^he caterpillar become the 
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compound eyes of the adult, and for 
the first time colour is perceived. 
Orange and red and yellow particu¬ 
larly delight the butterflies. The 
moths, night flyers for the most 
part, prefer white blossoms that 
show up in the dusk. And certain 
flowers which are especially adapted 
to pollination by moths open only 
at night, or exhale their perfume 
after the sun has set 

For the sense of smell in this 
winged thing that was a caterpillar 
IS now exquisitely developed. The 
odour of the female vapourer moth 
will call the males from afar Even 
a spot where she has alighted is 
enough to send these suitors flutter¬ 
ing round it in a frantic search for 
her 

(ione is the childish greed of the 
caterpillar. These airy adults live 
only on nectar, reached even in 
deep-throated flowers by their long, 
uncurling tongues Some there are 
that nevei eat or drink at all, but 
live only to mate 

For such a life they pay a high 
price—brevitv of life itself 5 kx)n 
their lovely w.ngs, now faded and 
lorn, carry them in a last forlorn 
flutter to the forest floor Or the 
beautiful little tnflers drift to lake 
waters, or arc borne away by some 
strc.im already chattering with cold. 
But somewhere, in some right place, 
the eggs have been laid The light- 
winged mother does not stay to see 
more The great circle of life, which 
has no beginning and no end, is 
complete 



POLAND’S 

QUIET 

REVOLUTION 

It may be a landmark in history and a beacon for 

other enslaved satellites 


By Chnstme Hotchkiss 


AST October 19, just 
four days before the 
Hungarian people rose 
up against their Soviet 
masters, an event took 
place in Poland which, m the light 
of history, may turn out to be even 
more important than Hungary’s 

Chkisfinf Hoichkiss was born in Poland 
(maiden name Oppeln-Bronikowska) and 
educated in France and England While in 
Vienna \/ith the British Red Cross after the 
Second World War, she married Hayden 
Hotchkiss, who was on the staff of General 
Mark Clark Since 1949 she has been with 
tnc editorial dcprrtment of The Reader’s 
Digest Re ently she returned to Poland for 
her first visit to her native land for 18 years 
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great but abortive strike for free¬ 
dom. 

On that day, seven men of Soviet 
Russia’s ruling elite walked into a 
building in Warsaw, and stayed for 
SIX hours When they walked out, 
the Soviets’ monolithic empire had 
a visible crack in one corner. 

The scene was Warsaw’s Belve¬ 
dere Palace, where Russian and Po¬ 
lish Communist leaders gathered in 
an urgent night session. The issue 
was Soviet control of Poland and, 
specifically, whether or not Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky, hated by 
the Poles as a symbol of Soviet re¬ 
pression, should remain in com¬ 
mand of the Polish Army. 
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The Kremlin strong men—^among 
them, Khrushchev, Molotov, Kaga- 
novich and Mikoyan—^had flown to 
Poland with the intention o£ ram¬ 
ming Rokossovsky down the Poles’ 
throats. But the Poles flatly refused. 
They had had enough of Rokossov¬ 
sky, and they said so. Their chief 
spokesman was a small, quiet-voiced 
man in steel-nmmcd glasses who 
failed to blink when the Russians 
shouted. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka, then a new¬ 
ly-elected member of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Commu¬ 
nist Party, had seen Russian bully 
tactics in action before He had been 
gaoled by Stalin for opposing foiced 
collectivization of Polish farms, and 
for refusing to denounce Tito But 
Stalin’s henchmen had never made 
hun change his mind Now he faced 
Nikita Khrushchev and told him 
that Rokossovskv had to go 

“Then,” thundeied Khrushchev, 
banging his fist, “we shall resort to 
forte, since there is no other way to 
convinc you ” 

(lomulka knew that Soviet tanks 
were then surrounding Warsavv’s 
Okccic .iirpoft, that Russian war 
ships blocked Poland’s Baltic Sea 
ports, that several Russian divisions 
were marching on the Polish 
capital 

“Very well,” he said to Khiu- 
shchev, “I shall go in front of the 
microphone immediately and tell 
the Polish people what you demand 
of us.” 

The Russians had experienced 
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Polish determination a few months 
before, in the Poznan revolt, and 
they could assume that the people 
were behind Gomulka’s stand. Con¬ 
vinced that the Poles meant busi¬ 
ness, Khrushchev and company 
backed down and departed as swift¬ 
ly as they had come 
The Poles did indeed mean busi 
ness All during the anxious hours 
that the Russians were in Belvedere 
Palace, lights were burning in the 
offices of the weekly newspaper Po 
PiostUy run b\ a group of young 
Polish patriots A constant stream of 
reports flowed in about the spon¬ 
taneous mobilization of workers in 
factories throughout the land, about 
the readiness of Polish Army umts 
to fight, about the dcteimmation of 
people in all parts of the country. 

“Tell Ciomulka we are all behind 
him,” telephoned the chairman of 
the workers’ (ouncil in Zeran, an 
industrial suburb of Warsaw 
“We art ai med and will continue 
to keep watch,” c.imc a message 
from the 3'5,<v<)o-mcmber t»rganiza 
tion of Wars iw unnersity «»iudcnts 
“L(xlz (a Uxtilc town in central 
Poland) IS united and rcadv Keep 
us iniormed,’ said a dispatch from 
the Loel/ municipal council 

“I shall never forget that night,” 
said burlv, bespectacled Eligiusz 
Lasota, then cditur-m-chief of Po 
Prostn “Finally I was able to send 
out new's ‘Wc have won* The 
Russians are leaving!’ ” 

As soon as the Russians left, 
Gomulka made a speech to the 
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Central Committee The courageous But during the fortnight that fol- 
words he spoke that day were broad- lowed, the people of Poland watched 
cast to the Polish people and sig- with horror as Soviet tanks and 
nailed the start of the quiet revo- troops shot down thousands of Hun- 
lution that has been transforming garian men and women who were 
Poland ever since fighting for the very things they 

“Poland has the right to he sovet- wanted. It wa^ a shattering warn- 
etgn, and this 'sovereignty must he ing, and throughout Poland elation 
respected gave way to a sense of grim reality 

“The agricultural policy oj the The people now realized what their 
past [ So\ let-directed I has brought government had kn^wn for some 
ruin to individual farmets ineffi- time that to the Kremlin the loss 
cient collectives will be better dis- of direct control ovei Poland was a 
banded bitter setback In the bla/ing light of 

“The only way to raise out living Budapest the) saw that the) could 
standard IS to produce more, cheaper push the Soviets so far and no 
and better farther The Kremlin might permit 

“Sweeping the country in the a Communist regime to be non- 
most powerful wave is a desire for Soviet, but it would not permit any 
democratization of our way of life, regime to be anti-Communist 
for freer exchange of thought, for So the Polish people set aside their 
liquidation of the hated remnants of dream of a truly independent state 
a rigid and ineffi¬ 
cient system im¬ 
posed upon us 
from outside This 
democratiza- 
tion will continue 
relentlessly 
Th' Polish peo¬ 
ple went wild, as if 
drunk with the 
taste of freedom 
With Cjomulka’s 
declaration ringing 
in their cars, it 
seemed that no¬ 
thing could stop 
the nation’s surge 
towards tull inde¬ 
pendence. 
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and turned instead to Communist 
Gomulka in the hope that he could 
steer* a middle course “He has 
proved that he can stand up to the 
Russians, and that while he cares for 
Communism he cares far more for 
Poland,” was a frequently expressed 
view 

I’he story of Poland under Go¬ 
mulka IS the stor) of a nation taking 
a continued calculated risk It is a 
breath-taking performance, and so 
far it has been successful Without a 
drop of blood being shed, the largest 
and most powerful Soviet satellite, 
with 28 million people and 22 army 
divisions, has m.inaged to loostn 
the erushing Russian embrace 

In a move of jovous spontaneit) 
Polish Arniv units throughout the 
land have eleansed themselves of 
their Russian “advisers,” and sent 
them packing The poweiful UH— 
Poland’s dread sccicl police, cm 
ploying thousands of agents—has 
virtually ceased to exist The cum¬ 
bersome Party apjiaiatus, parallel to 
the stitf administration, has been 
cut to the bmit Out of some 10,000 
colleitiv( farms more than 8,000 
hav c been disbanded, some tell apai t 
oy« 1 night, others waited for the 
eiops to come in Evei v where {xrople 
are able to talk freely 

Last March 1 went to Poland to 
see at first hand how the people were 
taking their new-won freedom 

“What change did October bring 
to you and to vour familj 1 i^ked 
Zenon Ponmski, a road engineer in 
Lowicz, a town 40 mdes west of 


Warsaw Poninski, his wife and 
three children live in a one-and-a- 
half-room apartment with no run¬ 
ning water Two other families share 
their kitchen He earn‘ 3,000 zlotys 
a month (about Rs 520), barely 
enough to feed a family of five. There 
is never enough money for clothes 
“There has been no change in my 
standard of living—^at least not yet,” 
he laughed “But mentally every¬ 
thing IS different This is Poland 
again If I apply for a job, I am not 
investigated by the secret police We 
can talk, laugh and grumble We 
can write letters as we please My 
wife has relatives in Toronto, we get 
letters much faster since Gomulka 
fired the censors ” 

We walked down the wide cobble¬ 
stone street to the station The road 
was lined with makeshift kiosks 
selling cvervthing from vegetables 
to shoes and infant wear Women 
were cmwding round “Look at 
private initiative taking over our 
socialist ctiuntry,” Poninski planted 
out with a chuckle “All this has 
cropped up since October Where 
the warts come fn>m, nobody 
knows, but thev are better and nicer- 
lookmg than in the state-owned 
shops We liavc two new lestaur- 
aiits, four shoe shops, three dress 
shops, a blacksmith, a hairdrcssei 
and .1 cabinet mak^r. New grocery 
and meat shc'ps arc opening up 
every week, since private farmers 
were given a chance to earn a decent 
living the supplies to the cities have 
trebled ” 
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“Since October” is a phrase \ou 
hear everywhere in Poland. 

“In the old days we had to review 
the accounts of all businesses round 
here,” said a local official in Siedlce, 
a town half-way between Warsaw 
and the Russian border. “All ques¬ 
tions had to be referred in detail to 
the Ministry of Commerce It took 
weeks for a decision to come 
through. But since October we 
haven’t had to bother with Warsaw 
The people like it better this way.” 

All over Poland people are busy. 
And It’s well that they are Twelve 
years of Stalinist rule have ruined 
a once prosperous country Poland, 
with 55 per cent of its population 
living on farms, used to be known 
as one ot Europe’s major granaries. 
Toda\, after ytars of senseless farm 
exploitation, inadequate agricultural 
investment and forced colleetiviza 
tion. It IS unable to feed its own 
people 

Its industi), built according to a 
master plan conceived and devel¬ 
oped in Moscow without regard to 
local Polish conditions, ran on huge 
subadies and was hiiUasticallv mis¬ 
managed b\ a vast armv ot “ex¬ 
perts ’ W'hose chief qualilicalion for 
their jobs was the right shade ot pol¬ 
itical opinion As i lesult, the 
workers, who wert to be the first 
beneficiaries ot the Socialist Para¬ 
dise, have todav tar less purchasing 
power than they had before the war 

“The consumer be damned” was 
the unspoken principle of the pre- 
October regime The Kremlin 
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forced Poland to create a top-heavy 
economy designed to serve Soviet 
interests. It concentrated on heavy 
industry and armaments. The result 
was a scarcity of consumer goods. 

How to raise the standard of liv¬ 
ing and create enough incentive to 
make people work harder is die first 
objective of the Gomulka govern¬ 
ment A team of non-political ex¬ 
perts has been g ven the task of 
breaking down the rigid state con¬ 
trols and forging more elastic eco¬ 
nomic policies. 

The people of Poland seem to be 
agreed that there should be no go¬ 
ing back to the economic system of 
pre-:939 There will be no large 
landowners, no huge industrial car¬ 
tels They believe that basic indus¬ 
tries like coal or steel should belong 
to the state, along with public utih- 
lies, transport and banks At the 
same time, both the people and the 
Communist leaders are unanimous 
in saving that Soviet-type collectivi¬ 
zation should never come back to 
die farms, and that the Soviet con¬ 
cept of socialism which was imposed 
on Poland in the dark days between 
1945 and the October revolution is 
finished foi ever 

“Why should I support a system 
that makes me work for three or 
four weeks to buy a second-rate pair 
ot shoes'^” asked the outspoken 
young foreman of the Zeran auto¬ 
mobile works. He and his workers 
played a dominant role in support¬ 
ing Gomulka at the time of the 
October revolution. 
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“Why should I work long hours 
on ridiculous bureaucratic problems, 
with my future always uncertain, 
and at a quarter the purchasing 
power of my pre-war salary asked 
an official of the Warsaw city gov¬ 
ernment. 

Everywhere in Poland you find a 
dismchnation to take any more di- 
lection from outside. It starts at the 
top, with Gomulka This calm, re¬ 
served man has had his fill of Soviet 
dictaiorship Years of prison have 
undermined his health, and he looks 
far older than his 52 years. Obvious¬ 
ly, he has come a long way from the 
years of his blind belief in Marxist 
dogma, and though he is still a Com¬ 
munist, he will not hesitate to disre¬ 
gard sacred Communist principles 
when the good of his country is in¬ 
volved His present policy of friend- 
Nhip towards the Soviet Union stems 
from stark necessity. 

Ciomulka owes much of his 
strength to a man whose back- 
giound, philosophy and convictions 
arc diamtirically opposed to his own 
—to Stefan Cardinal Wvsz\nski, 
the 56-vear-old aristocratic Roman 
Catholic Primate 'if Poland, whom 
he released from prison last Octo¬ 
ber 28, a few days after he won-his 
battle with Khrushchev 

Poland IS 98 per cent Roman 
Catliolic, and one of the most arrest¬ 
ing facts of the quiet Polish revolu¬ 
tion IS that the Communist leader 
and the Roman Catliolic leader have 
been able to form an effective work¬ 
ing partnership. In spite of the ideo¬ 


logical gulf between them, the two 
men have two things in common a 
deep, genuine love for Poland, and 
a thorough distrust of Russia. 

Upon his release, the Cardinal 
demanded that teaching of religion 
be reinstated in schools (Ninety-six 
per cent of the parents asked that 
their children be given religious in¬ 
struction ) He also arranged for the 
resumption of religious publications 
and asked for freedom of religion in 
hospitals, army posts and factories. 
All his demands were granted. 

In Poland today the strange alh- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Church 
and Communism is working 
smoothly 'Phe Roman Catholic 
masses, including some of the most 
ardent anti-Communists, have 
placed themselves wholeheartedly 
behind CJomulka because they sec in 
him the only hope of retaining a 
measure of independence from 
Soviet Russia. The Communists, on 
the other hand, recognize the power 
and enduring strength of the church 
and admit that thev ha\c filled 
miserably in their struggle against it 
Mans Parts members, for e\am[»le, 
including agents ol the seciet police, 
taught catechism to their children, 
had them baptized in a church and 
often got married in cluiuh undei 
co\tr of night 

1 asked a C'ommunist deputy how 
he explained this paradox “Well, 
It's all in the old Polish tradition,” 
he said “ The people just won’t give 
up We have lost our battle with the 
church, so we must get along with 
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the people In our present position, 
unit) IS of supreme importance to 
Poland ” 

The theory, held by many in the 
West, that unless the Communist 
s)stem collapses soon the members 
of the generation now growing up 
will become moulded into a pattern 
and will remain faithful Commu¬ 
nists for ever, was exploded by the 
hot revolution in Hungar\ and the 
cold revolution in Pol.md It was the 
\oung students, writers, newspaper 
and magazine editors who sparked 
od the 1 lunganan rebellion, and it 
was the young people, supported by 
workers and led b\ Ciomulka, a 
Communist, who brought the 
amazing change in Poland 

During the first post-October 
period the voung people demanded 
complete freedom “All ccnsoiship 
must be abolished,” proclaimed 
Warsaw Univiisits students 
“Othcrwiac all the gams ot October 
will be lost ” 

Todav the people underst ind the 
situation beUci Ciomulka believes 
th.it a eeitain amount id censorship 
of the written word is necessai > Foi 
he is laced b\ a dilemma How to 
satish his countrv’s longing fi*,‘ 
freedom .ind at the same time avoid 
provoking Russia, whi<h holds an 
economic club over Poland 

The Kremhn attaches great im¬ 
portance to what appears in Polish 
publications, and this in turn has a 
bearing on deliveries by the U S S R 
of crucial raw materiaL, without 
which the Polish economy would 


collapse “Our cotton mills at Zyrar- 
dow are coming to a standstill,” one 
of Gomulka’s advisers said to me 
“Three weeks from now we may 
have thousands of unemployed. We 
need cotton urgently The American 
loan IS uncertain Where else can we 
get help but from Russia?” 

Meanwhile, Gomulka is keenl) 
aware of the Soviet divisions sta¬ 
tioned within I'lS borders He 
knows, ind so do the people, that if 
the Russians decide to intervene, the 
Wc-t will not help Poland any more 
than It helped Hungary He also 
kneiws that his people would fight 

“Wh) dots Russia permit Po¬ 
land’s ‘quiet levolution’ to go on?” 

The answer lies in the Russians’ 
knowledge that if the) decide to use 
force, the whedc of Poland will rise 
This time thev will have against 
them a nation ot 28 million people 
with a l.irge anti wcll-et][uippcd 
armv The ensuing bliK>d bath 
would make Hungarv seem liKe a 
minor engagement 

Polantl has travelled a Itnig, difli- 
cult wa) tin the road towards free¬ 
dom It IS being watched closel) bv 
all other enshyed satellites, and by 
the Russian people themselves Neiw 
it IS up t(i the West to lei'd a hand 
This experiment must rot be 
allowed to tail 


is this attult went to ptess, some 0} the 
free world s plans for aid to Poland wete 
being annount ed Britain 11 extending trading 
tteditf, the U S i is giving t ommodtues 
wntth Rs (lores including agruultuial 
and mining machinety which, it is hoped 
will help Poland to support henelf 




By Rtchatd Armour 


R)i]['\ki) Vrmoi'r, unl^crslty profes¬ 
sor anil wnltr of li^ht strsc, delights 
in taking liberties with hi.tory Ex- 
tiacls from It All Statted With 
't'loopa were published in The 
' Rtadtr’s Digest, Oetober, 1955 Now 
he Ins wiitten an uninhibited account 
t>l famous femmts fatale^, admiringly 
dcduatcd to Adam, ‘whose knowledge 
ol women, il not prolimnd, was at 
h ast unprecedented ” 


U NiiL Eve arriveel, this 
W41S I Man’s World 
J and there were no argu¬ 

ments about It Adam 
was relaxed, easy going He had the 
self-assuiancc of a person who had 
reached the top of his profession, in 
his case without starting at the 
*oottom. 

Nevertheless Adam craved com¬ 
panionship So he built himself a 


Suggestion Box and put in a request 
for someone It did not occur to him 
to stipulate the sex 
When Ad<im awoke the next 
moi ning, he saw Eve It was a (Jreat 
Moment in History, the first in¬ 
stance of Bov Meets Girl 
Eve was full of a thousand and 
one questions, and bv the time she 
had finished liste'iiing to Adam’s 
answeis as if she had never heard 
anvthmg so interesting, Adam 
thought she was terrific 

ou're a lot moic fim than an 
echo,” he .aid 

“d’hanks,” said Eve, smiling 
It might have been still more fun 
except that in the (Jarden there was 
an .ipplc tree covered with signs 
saving Keep Off, Dc' Not Pick the 
Fruit, and THINK Eve became 
fascinated and, inevitably, they ate 
the Forbidden Fruit. 

After that things went from bad 
to worse The hardest blow came 


Condensed from "It All Started With Eve," published by 
Hammond, Hammond (London) 
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when the Landlord evicted them. 
As they left the Garden, carrying 
little more than a change of fig 
leaves, Eve said to Adam, “But, 
dear, we still have each other.” 
Adam, thinking about the good old 
days, said nothing. 

Cleopatra, the famous Queen ot 
Egypt, traced her ancestors back to 
the River Nile, where she lost the 
scent When she was born it was 
still B.C., which she thought meant 
Before Cleopatra 

When Cleopatra met Caesar, she 
let her robe slip off one well-rounded 
shoulder and sized up her man 
There were ciow's-fcei and other 
bird tracks lound his eves and he 
gave the general impression of a 
Roman candle that had been burn¬ 
ing at both ends, vet he appealed to 
her What she liked most about him 
was the Roman Empire- So she let 
her robe slip ofi the other shoulder 

Cac*>.ir, It IS triK, w.is several vears 
pist the Oangeitms Forties But he 
still loved danger, and in no time 
at all he WMs under t^letipitra’s spell 
She found shetouldw'rap him round 
her little fingt'r, provided he ttnik 
his armoiii o(l Sckiii Caesar’s work 
fell oiT, and eventuall) a group of 
his friends toimecl a vicious circle 
round him and took turns stabbing 

This was the beginning of a Beau¬ 
tiful Friendship between Cleopatra 
and Mark Anton v Cleopatra 
wouldn’t It Antony out of sight, or 
even out of d^iors He grew pale and 
wan, but some of his lack of colour 
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was due to the realization that Em¬ 
peror Octavian was on his way to 
Egypt with the Roman Army. Every 
time Antony suggested joining his 
trexips, however, Cleopatra threat¬ 
ened to kill herself, 

Ultimatclv Antony staggered out 
to the field, onlv to hnd that he had' 
lost his army, his reputation and his 
way In the confusion, he grabbed 
his sword and mortally wounded 
himself 

Devastated, Cleopatra thought of 
awaiting Octavian’s arrival and ex¬ 
ercising her charms on him, but de¬ 
cided he wasn’t worth her wile And 
so It was that Cleopatra did away 
with herself by coaxing an asp to 
bite her The whole thing was a little 
gruesome, but this was in the Old 
Davs, before sleeping pills 

As A GiRi, Victoria was taught to 
be strait-liiced, stiait-faced and 
aware of her position, which was 
usuallv on the edge of hei chair As 
Queen ot England she set the moral 
tone ot the tountrv, and even bad 
pf ople went about being good This 
led to the expression, “too much o 
a good thing ” She was unhappy 
about English drinking habits, and 
though she reigned, she never 
poured She also disapproved of 
smoking 

When she was 20, Victoria felt 
she should take a husband for the 
good of her dynasty She was cs-^. 
pecially moved by the plight of her 
cousin. Prince Charles Augustus 
Albert Emmanuel of Saxe-Coburg- 
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Gotha, who lived in a country too 
small for his name. Standmg stiffly 
crecf in his braided uniform, he 
looked like a wooden soldier. Any¬ 
way, he looked wooden. To Vic¬ 
toria he seemed a perfect match. 

The royal couple passed their days 
in the same happy routine, working 
at marble-topped writing tables 
placed side by side, he drawing 
plans for the Crystal Palace, she 
writing pages and pages about 
“dearest Albert” in her diary. 

The only thing about Albert that 
really distressed Victoria was not his 
fault. What happened to Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, Philip Morns and Sir Wal¬ 
ter Ralegh also happened to Prince 
Albert. It was a snock to Victoria 
when she heard that at tobacconists 
everywhere men were stepping up 
to the counter and asking, “Have 
you Prince Albert in a tin?” 

Albert died at an early age from 
some mysterious ailment. Some be¬ 
lieve he was gradually choked to 
death by his high collar 

During the First World War, 
German Intelligence needed some¬ 
one to outwit the French and Brit 
ish. Herr von Jagow, a high-placed 
government official (he lived on the 
sixth floor of the Hotel Adlon), 
thought Mata Han, whose dancing 
was me rage of Pans, would be just 
the person. Her dancing had given 
her the catlike tread indispensable to 
secret agents, saboteurs and cats. 
Moreover, she seemed to know 
every Tom, Dick and Han. When 
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von Jagow asked her whether she 
had the courage to become a spy she 
ground out a agarette in the palm 
of his hand to show her contempt 
for pain. 

After an intensive course at the 
Imperial school for spies, where she 
got a degree in Sinister Activities, 
Mata returned to Pans with the tools 
of her trade a six-mch cigarette 
holder, a flask of strong perfume (for 
throwing people off the scent), a 
large empty botde full of invisible 
ink and a wardrobe of black silk 
dresses three sizes too small. She 
had an uncanny sense for selecting 
her victims, the only time she was 
misled was when she enticed an 
epauletted gentleman to her draw¬ 
ing-room, thinking him a British 
admiral and he turned out to be 
the hotel commissionaire. She made 
up for this by snagging the chief of 
the French Foreign Ministry, who 
generously let her send messviges out 
of the country in diplomatic bags, 
right under the eyes of dissipated 
ambassadors. 

What brought about her ultimate 
downfall was her spying for both 
the Germans and the French. The 
French grew suspicious, and sen¬ 
tenced her to death by a firing squad. 

Mata was unperturbed, feeling 
confident that the firing squad 
would be unable to hold their rifles 
steady when they sighted their tar¬ 
get. But her plans went awry. The 
French officers knew their men— 
they blindfolded not Mata but the 
firing squad. 




The Head I Almost Lost 


By W Dougidi Hatiley 


F or me, no experience will ever be 
so unforgettable as the first pro 
fessional portrait 1 made as a \oung 
sculptor I learnt then how small the 
difTerencc can be between failure 
and success 

I had just returned home from the 
university and I had ten days free 
before going to another uiiuersity 
for summer work It might have 
been a time for lounging about, in¬ 
stead I decided to find a worthy por¬ 
trait subject m my home town and 
make a bust of him Anyone in the 
•art world would agree that com- 
90 


{»letiiig such a Lommission in ten 
days is a ra'h undertaking Exactly 
how rash tlid not become apparent 
tome until two months later 
After coiisidciing several dis¬ 
tinguished citizens 1 chose as a sub¬ 
ject Q (i Noblitt, then chairman 
of tl c board of Noblitt-Spaiks In¬ 
dustries, a man I had long admired. 
When I suggested to his associates 
that the gift of a bronze bust of Mr 
Noblitt from them would be a fine 
token of esteem, they agreed. Four 
days later Mr Nobhtt granted me a 
two-hour sitting. 
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When we met, it would be hard 
to say which of us was the more un¬ 
easy .’He was afraid I was going to 
put wet plaster over his face as they 
do in making life masks I was be¬ 
ginning to wonder if I could finish 
in seven days. After Mr Noblitt 
saw that he would not be involved 
with an\ plaster, he relaxed 

The first job of the portraitist is 
to build up the masses of clay into 
the right head shape 1 made a fair 
beginning the first day, and at our 
next meeting I began adding bits of 
clay to form the nose, e\cs, mouth 
and hairline. Slowlv the bust took 
on some of the aspects of my subicct 
But after the features have all 1 et n 
modelled, progress is f if ten slow and 
dilBcult 

At our third session I began to 
feel that time was running out 1 
worked that much h.irder Aftei .in 
hour and a half I felt that the model 
was almost perfect in the profile but 
that fjom the front it was a f.iiluie 
1 returned home with mounting 
anxict) 

During the final two-hour session 
on Monday I worked almost fran 
licallv I was able to bring out .i bet 
ter lesemblance irom the fnint, but 
a portrait must have more than ex¬ 
ternal similaiit), it must have some¬ 
thing of the character of the subject, 
and I felt that this one lacked 

spirit. 

Mr. Noblitt agreed tj let me put 
the missing spirit into the model in 
one final working period when I 
returned home m August I stored 
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the bust in our basement, and asked 
my father to dampen the rags from 
time to time to keep the clay pliable 
Two months later I was back The 
minute I walked int. the house I 
knew something was wrong 
“Something happened to the 
head,” Father said. “You’d better 
come and see ” 

Anxiously I followed him to the 
basement There I saw the mis¬ 
shapen ruins of my portrait of Mr 
Noblitt lying in tlirec grotesque 
pieces The face was Rattened, one 
of the cars was missing and the right 
side of the head had been sliced off 
I realized what had happened 
The bust had been excessively 
dampened .ind had been sheared in 
two by Its own weight What was to 
have been my first professional 
sculpture was now only a mound of 
soggvfaihue My anger and frustra¬ 
tion and shame were more than I 
could bear I sat down on a I ox and 
cried 

There was no merriment in the 
house th.it evening After a while 
Mother c.ime into the liviniiroom 
where I wms •.itting gloomily She 
walked to the b(K»ktasc and pulled 
out .1 book “Have you ever re.id 
this'” she.isktd 

“I don’t w.mt to talk .ibout 
books,” I s.iid “I’m in a jam, and 
I \c got to figur^ oJt what to do ” 
“This is Thomas Chrlyle’s Hi<- 
tory of the Ttench Revolution,’' she 
said “If IS possibly one of the great 
books in (»ur languagv, ” She looked 
at me thoughtfully. 
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“What docs that have to do with 
me?” I asked. 

“Maybe nothing, maybe a great 
deal. As soon as Carlyle had finished 
the first volume, he asked hib friend 
John Stuart Mill to read it. Mill, in 
turn, lent it to a fnend. While the 
manuscript was in the friend’s 
home, a maid, thinking it was waste 
paper, threw it into the fire. Months, 
possibly years, of work were reduced 
to ashes. And Carlyle had not made 
a single note.” 

“What did Carlyle do?” I asked 

“There was only one thing he 
could do—^write it again He fin¬ 
ished It in less time than he took 
originallv ” 

“How could he,” I asked, “with¬ 
out any notes?” 

“The book was still in his mind 
All he had to do was put it on paper 
again ” Mother slipped the volume 
back into its place on the shelf and 
returned to the kitchen 

Minutes latei I was h.ird at work 
in the basement 1 kne ided the ex¬ 
cess moisture from the remains ol 
the original model and started the 
task of rebuilding Slowly, the image 
began to emerge As I worked, mv 


hands seemed to remember what 
they had done before. Mistakes.I 
had made in the original 1 avoided 
in this one. 

Early the next morning I was at 
It again. Late that night I seemed to 
have restored the poi trait to its con¬ 
dition of two months before. 

A few days later, Mr. Noblitt and 
I had our last meeting When I un¬ 
wrapped the head I watched his face 
carefully. 

“You’ve changed it some, haven’t 
you?” he said. 

“Yes, sir, I have ” 

“It looks better to me than it did. 
It seems to have more life, more ex¬ 
pression I don’t see what more you 
can do to it ” 

Incredibly, the second model was 
better than the first. The bust was 
cast IP bronze and placed in a niche 
in the reception room at the factory 

It IS one bust I shall nc\cr forget 
When 1 started it, I was a bo\ 
When 1 finished it, I w.js a man 
From m\ mother’s tacit adsice I had 
Ic.irnt what cverv man must that 
disasfei need not be irreparable, that 
with defcrminition one mav make 
it .1 steppirig-st(jnc ic/ success 



crr^N A Calcutta car factory Walter Reuthcr, President of America’s 
United Auto Workers’ Union, drew applause from approving Indians 
with this point “In America the capitalists own the factories but we 
workers own the cars In Russia, workers may own the factories but the 
bureaucrats own the cars ” —Ttmt 



The Day They Emptied 

The Bank 


By Henry La Cossitt 

LTHOUGH the move actually cov¬ 
ered no more than 800 feet it 
was the biggest thing of its sort ever 
undertaken by a private bank. On 
Sunday, June 3, 1956, the United 
States Trust Company of New York 
moved all the contents of its safe- 
deposit vault—a fivc-thousand-mil- 
lion-dollar hoard—^from its old 
brown stone building at 45 Wall 
Slieet to the vault m its new quarters 
at 37 Broad Street, less than four 
streets away 

The U S. Trust had been at the 


To do tt too\ 182 people and 61 
insurance companies, and they 
got it finished in eight hours 

Wall Street address since 1889; the 
five thousand million dolUrs to be 
moved that day represented 9,000 
accounts composed of millions of 
units, including the endowment 
funds of 37 universities and edu¬ 
cational institutions; 25 hospitals 
and 163 other non-profit-making 
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organizations, as well as large 
private estates. 

Besides stocks and shares, there 
were important papers such as wills, 
deeds and historical documents. 
There w as the original deed to Gar¬ 
diner’s Island off Long Island, 
signed by Charles II, and a receipt 
given by the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony to the Gardiner family for 
Captain Kidd’s treasure which was 
found on the island There were sets 
of flat silver, clocks, chiming wat 
ches, stamp and com collections and 
thousands of pieces of jewellery, in¬ 
cluding a pearl necklace valued at 
$1,500,000 

In all, there were ()^ lorry loads, 
each insured for $ 110 , 000 ,(X'o 

To underwrite this fabulous move 
required the services of 61 insurance 
companies, representing capital in 
countries frtim Canada to Switzer¬ 
land to New Zeal.md Because there 
was no precedent, there was no yard¬ 
stick to measure either the face of 
the policy or the premium In the 
end, impressed with the bank’s care¬ 
ful planning, the insurance com¬ 
panies <‘ct the premium at a leasoii- 
able five dollars a million 

The move itself took onl\ a few 
hours, but the planning for those 
few hours took five months Several 
courses had been considered (^ne 
was to follow the example of an¬ 
other bank, which had moved piece¬ 
meal, a few Items at a time, over a 
period of months But this was re¬ 
jected, partly because of the con¬ 
tinued strain involved. 


There were consultations with 
the police department, the Wells 
Fargo armoured lorry service, re¬ 
moval and storage experts, lift peo¬ 
ple, telephone company representa¬ 
tives, the company’s own security 
forces and its medical staff. Maps 
were made of the ground floors, base¬ 
ments and vaults m both buildings. 
Every detail of the route to be taken 
by the armoured loiries was noted 
The remotest possibilities were 
weighed. For example, Russell 
Johnson, chairman of the bank’s 
committee in charge of the securities 
move, thought that Saturday, June 
2, should be the day Johnson rea¬ 
soned that if some accident or dis¬ 
aster occurred to interrupt the move, 
there would still be Sunday to work 
in But the police insisted that Sun¬ 
day should be the day because of 
the relative l.iek of traffic and con- 
scejuent unlikelihood ot street 
delays and mishaps Sundav it 
would be 

One concession was made All the 
cash, the heirlooms, jewellery, etc, 
tf» the vaUit of about 85 million dol¬ 
lars, would be mo\ed on Saturday 

* 

in the bank’s station wagon, with ^ n 
armed guard in attendance This 
would facilitate matters next day, 
c,nd leave slightly under five thou¬ 
sand million dollars in stocks, sha* es 
and other securities to be carried. 

The completed plan involved 182 
people 

U S Trust insured the life of 
every officer who had anything to 
do with the move for $50,000, and 
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lesser employees for $25,000. They 
were also covered for medical and 
hospital care. All were screened by 
each company involved with par¬ 
ticular diligence as to length of ser¬ 
vice and responsibility. But nothing 
was said to any of them until about 
a week before the move, when they 
were interviewed and told what 
their duties were to be. So well 
guarded were the date and details 
that even some of the higher officers 
of the bank didn’t know what was 
going on. Not a word leaked to any¬ 
body outside. 

To hold the securities the bank 
chose fibreboard containers—light 
but durable, and treated to be water¬ 
proof and fire-resistant In the vault 
the securities were packed in the 
containers; each box was marked 
with a code to fix the responsibility 
of the packers and the exact location 
of each security. It took 601 cartons 
to hold all the ^reasuie, one of the 
cartons represented the entire hold¬ 
ing' of one account—$85,000,000 

Once packed, the containers were 
bound with steel tape, then taped 
with steel to dollies, ready to be 
rolled on to the lorries at the proper 
signal If on arrival at the other vault 
a container showed damage, n was 
to be reported immcdi.itcly Each 
container was under the control of 
the bank’s International Business 
Machines system and IBM operators 
would be standing by If anything 
were missing the police would know 
within seconds what it was and to 
whom It belonged The plan called 


for the use of lifts, but in case they 
should break down, conveyors could 
be installed on the stairs gomg down 
to the underground vaults in both 
buildings. 

On the day of the move, the 182 
people connected with the operation 
were ordered to report at 7.30 a.m. 
It was a drear) morning Rain was 
falling, and the Manhattan high 
towers weie dismally shrouded in 
gloom Nobod) said anything about 
it Nor did anyone mention a slight¬ 
ly unnerving coincidence, a feature 
story in the New York Times about 
Wells Fargo and its dramatic part 
in the development of the American 
West Unfortunately, the story was 
illustrated with an old engraving 
showing marauding Indians attack¬ 
ing a Wells Fargo express stage¬ 
coach It was not the sort of reading 
With which to start such a day 

Another thing which gave them 
no comfort was the fact that only a 
few days earlier a guard in the 
armoured van of one of Wells 
Fargo’s ccimpetitois h.ad accident¬ 
ally discharged his not gun and 
blown out the side of the vehicle 

The move began with the opening 
of the vaults At 7.43 Russell John¬ 
son went down to the vault at 45 
Wall Street, his assistant, Edward 
Walsh, went to the one at 37 Broad 
Street. All big banks employ prac¬ 
tically the same ritual in opening 
vaults The officers, with security 
personnel, check the premises in the 
vicinity of the vault for everything 
from thieves to incendiary material. 
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When they are satisfied, the people 
in immediate charge prepare to open 
the giant door Before they actually 
do so, they signal their protection 
force, using a secret code Then they 
work the combination When the 
vault door swung open at 45 Wall 
Street, the treasure was read\ to go 

Manpower to guard it w.is distri¬ 
buted strategically There were five 
lorries, with a stand-by vehicle and 
crew in readiness in case of accident 
Three armed Wells Fargo nic n were 
detailed to each loiry Beside the 
driver sat the commandti, who kept 
a record of each trip, the third m.in 
rode inside with the treasure, a 
bank’s officer and a not gun Each 
Wells Fargo man earned a 38 
calibre revolver, no bank cmplo\ee% 
eveept those of the secunty force, 
earned weapons 

Eight Wells Fargo guards wtie 
at each of the buildings .ind three 
armed men acted as special super¬ 
visors of the transport <ompan\’s 
activities ( itv police were stationed 
at all ncarbv strec't conic is and in 
front of both bank Iniild'ngs It is 
believed there were also plain clothes 
men in the- .ircM, hut even the bank 
personnel and Wells hargo jreoplc 


didn’t know who or where they 
were The rest of the uniformed 
force were in five patrol cars One 
of these followed each lorry load 
along Its 8oo-foot route At i 55, in 
the new vault, comptroller’s repre¬ 
sentative Howard Peters checked off 
the last of the cartons After the 
final entry ht added one word, 

4 

pnntccl in capitals w’lth a bright 
green cia\on, and hea ,i)y, fls if with 
feeling “AMEN ’’ At 2 06 the job 
Was done—four hours under the 
most optimistic calculations (Nl \1 
das, auditors w’oiild begin a 
check that would last six weeks and 
find cNcry item of the five thousand 
million dollars in older ) 

About the big mo\e, the Press 
had this to sa\ “()\cr the week-end 
the United States Tiiist Companv 
utene'd tiom 4') Wall Street to ^7 
Bioad Sliect to allow the ra/ing of 
Its old huilding and the consli uiticjii 
of .1 n(‘w one When the new 2b- 
stoie\ hiiilding is completed the 
companv will mo\e hack to 45 Wall 
Stre'et ' 

rh It part about the move hack 
gives U S Trust pfO[)lc fcxxl for 
thought But at least thev’vc had 
pi actice* 


tr^^uRRYiNf. OUT of hcT sunkc 11 niaibit hath one day to answer the door¬ 
bell, an actress who has a reputation for startling performances stripped 
only to draiK' her pc*t monkey tasu fully over her shoulder 7 ’he messenger 
boy landing at the door wnth a telegram proved equal to the occasion 
With the stage presence of a veteran and without the quiver of an eye¬ 
brow, he handed the envelope to the monkey and departed 

—Down Eait Magazine 
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If It Hadn’t Been for 
GEANDMA 


A famous comedian recalls his youth 


By Eddie Cantor with Jane Kesner Ardmore 


VERYONE ON NcW Yofk 

E City’s East Side knew 
Esther Kantrowitz, a 
strong, small woman 
m a worn skirt and 
blouse, with a kerchief tied over her 
head She trudged up and down the 
live-stoicy tenements |)eddling her 
great baskci of trinkets, and on the 
side she ran an employment agene\ 
for servant g.rls 

A woman would come to Cjrand 
ma’s flat and tell her what she 
wanted in the way of a servant 
“Someone who can eook well, clean 
well, care for a baby like its own 
mother, good disposition”—and of 
course for as small a salary as pos¬ 
sible. Gr>andma would find the right 
girl—^there were always eight or 


nine of them sleeping and eating in 
our basement flat—and when the 
girl went to work Grandma would 
collect a dollar fee 

On another side—I favoured this 
side—she was a chadchen^ a match¬ 
maker Whenever she met a man 
she thought might be right tor one 
of the servant girls, she would intro¬ 
duce th«" two The courting was con¬ 
ducted at our house on Grandma’s 
tea and cookies, and if the couple 
married, (handma would get a fee 
—usually $25 Every couple looked 
to me like a potential pair of shoes. 

That was my Giandma Esther-— 
“Bubba,” I called her She had been 
left a young widow in Russia with 
four children She supported them 
by making cigars. Because she never 
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had enough extra money for the 
necessary licence, she was arrested 
several times On these occasions 
she would pretend to be insane, 
dancing, singing, twirling her skirls 
Each time the judge would let her 
go She was a great mimic—in fact, 
that’s where I got the idea 

She had come to America at the 
age of 6o to care for her delicate 
daughter—m\ mother—and for mv 
mothci’s voung dreamer husband, 
and foi the bab\ who was on its wa\ 
—me She hoped her son-in-law 
would do more in this land of prom¬ 
ise than he had done in the ()ld coun¬ 
try, but m) dad was evidenth a 
losablc ne’tr-tlo-wtll who wanted 
only to pla\ the Molin When these 
bewildered \oung patents of mine 
died, Hubba setl'cd down to bring 
me up 

How .i\idl\ I rtmtnibtr tli.il 
basement ot ouis in Henr\ Street 
living-room. In droom and kitchin 
— so hot in summer, so cold m win¬ 
ter’ In No,embct we d nail (lf>wn 
the windows so that no air eoiild get 
in W('d go to sleep drugged trom 
lack )f oxsgen, the seivanl girls eai 
the floor and (iiandma and me in 
the big feather bed All ah<n»f us in 
the tenements other people were 
stiugghng sirnilailv toi sursival 

(Iiandma had no complaints She 
ler'cd Ciod and had a heart full of 
warmth for Him and eseneme else 
Having nothing, she alwa\s found 
a way te give part of that nothing to 
others For a beggar she’d dig up an 
apple, an orange, maybe a j)enn\ 


She turned no one away. She was 
proud of living in the basement 
“From here there’s only one pldce to 
go,” she’d say “Up ” 

She talked in Yiddish, Polish, 
Russian or a mixture of the three. 
She spoke no English and under¬ 
stood none When 1 was six, she 
cleaned me up as best she could and 
hauled me to high school I should 
havt been entered as Isidore Itzko- 
wit/, but when the registrar asked, 
“N.imc?” Cirandma, confused, 
started to gne her own, “Kantio- 
wit/,”—and newer finished it 
“Ranter,” the registrar said 
‘ That’ll bee noiigh Isidore Ranter ” 
L.iter I altered the spelling to 
“Cantoi ” And before long I was 
“Eddie” to everyone To evervonc, 
that is, except Hubba To her I was 
Itehik 

Tru.int, pilfcici ol pushcarts, 
street fightei, liar, I was her luhik, 
and she loved me no matter what 
She praveel that 1 would come to tio 
harm, that I would grow and fatten 
That was no einch She was so busy 
eking out an existence that there 
were few hot meals 

Cirandma had plenty to w'orry 
about For one thing, the constant 
streetlights It Henry Street was at 
war with Division Street and you 
tried running .in eirand across L)i\i- 
sion, vou’d get backed into a corner 
bv the Division Street bf)vs They’d 
threaten to kill vou What’s more, 
they meant it Sometimes I’tl plead, 
“Go ahead, hit me I’ve got no 
one to protect me—no father, no 
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Progress in West Germany: 

Caterpillar machines solve coal storage problem 



HOW TO HANDLE MOUNTAINS OF COAL 


The inci easing demaiid for rt»al in 
West (yeimari) has reached the riiti- 
(al Mage Some i oinmunilies aie 
solving the jjiohlem hy irnpoiting 
huge sliijiniciits. hut this in tuin (le- 
ates anotlier prohlem how to stoie 
these mountains of coal? 

In Stuttgart, the Tec hnisc he )\eike 
are meeting this ei isis w ilh the help 
of two giant Cater[)illar D8 Trartors 
These powerful track-type ticirtois 
with buUdozeis stockpile the coal hy 
packing it so tightly that a precious 


30^c additional st<,iago room has 
]>«‘eii gained, and the dangler of sjion- 
lanc“ous I omhustion has heen suh- 
stanlial)\ reduced The mar limes 
maintain a pile of ajipioMinaleiv 
l-O.OOO tons, hcMping it to a height of 
1 Inielei'' I It) feet I without the need 
foi large, expensive (ian<*s 

Stoc kpiliiig vital c oal jicrforni- 
ing iirijrortant fiinc Irons throughout 
the world C.ilerpillar-huilt ma¬ 
chines save lahoi, time and money 
foi men of pi ogress ever) where 
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mother.** Sometimes it worked. 

1 changed schools several tunes. 
There was a reason. The first two 
schools expected homework and 
passing exams. At P.S.i, they 
weren’t prejudiced. I could recite, 
and if I’d recite they’d promote me. 

At P.S.i, I’m in my glory. I live 
for graduation day. The auditorium 
IS packed. My grandmother has 
gotten me a pair of knickers, new, 
and a blouse. When the moment 
comes 1 walk from my seat to the 
platform slowly, prolonging it. To¬ 
day I’m no orphan. I forget the end¬ 
less salami sandwiches, the toilet in 
the cold back yard. I recite “The 
Soul of the Violin.” I’m the violinist 
starving in the garret. I’m going to 
have to sell the violin, and I tell it 
farewell 

‘‘It has come at last, old comrade, 
the time when you and I must say 
good-bye.” When I finish there’s 
not a dry eye in the house—every¬ 
body’s crying. I’m crying. Talk 
about stopping a show f 

The sound of applause was heat 
and food, mother and father, pink 
champagne. Grandma couldn’t be 
there to hear it—she had to work. 
But when she came home the neigh¬ 
bourhood women would gather 
round. ‘‘A great boy,” Mrs Horo¬ 
witz would say. ‘‘You can be proud, 
Esther.” Then my grandmother 
wasn’t cold either. 

Grandma didn’t succeed with my 
formal Sv.hooling as she had hoped, 
but she did somehow get me to a 
place where I learnt more than I ever 


learnt in school: Surprise Lake 
Camp, for undernourished kids 
who’d never seen a blade of grass or 
a tree. They scooped us up off the 
parched summer streets and sent us 
to a beautiful spot up the Hudson 
River. Here I re*dly ate for the first 
time—^three square meals a day. One 
night, lying m bed, I started think¬ 
ing out loud. ‘‘How come we’re 
here? How come it doesn’t cost 
nothing?” 

Another kid in the tent, Georgie 
Sokolsky, had the answer ‘‘Oh, be¬ 
cause somebody’s interested in kids 
like us.” For a minute it was quiet; 
just the dark tent and the kids 
breathing. Then half to myself I 
murmured ‘ Thank you, some¬ 
body.” That was the closest I ever 
got to religion in those days. 

Grandma didn’t know just when 
I left school The truant officer 
showed up, and I explained that I 
was the only support of my aged 
grandparent He took a look at how 
we lived and let it go About now I 
got a job—^with the National Cloak 
& Suit Co 1 got fired All Grandma 
knew was that I’d had a job. and 
now I didn’t have it. I told her I 
wasn’t going into business after all 

Recently 1 had been attending a 
lot of shows, free; I’d hang around 
until the interval, and when the 
crowds came out I’d go in. I never 
saw the first act of anything So now 
I told Grandma I was going into the 
theatre. She shook her head.‘‘Actors 
—nothing! Like baseball players— 
nothing She kept repeating this 
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until I brought her the first $io I 
won at an amateur night. That 
changed her mind. 

I’ll never forget that night. I stood 
in the wings shnering until the 
regular burlesque show ended After 
that the amateurs went on, were 
jeered, hooted and got the hook 
Then the announcer was savins-, 
“Next, Mr Edward Ckmtor 
he’s an impersonator ” 

Someone pushed me out into a 
blaze of lights and Bronx cheers 
Things were flying on to the stage 
Rotten fruit I ducked Thtv 
wouldn’t let me sav .i word Sud¬ 
denly I had an inspiiation In the 
burlesque was a comic who had a 
stock line He’d stamp his foot, put 
up one hand and whine, “Oh, dat 
makes me so mad “ In mv extremitv 
I held up one hand, there was a 
slight pause in the clamoui, and 1 
whined, “Oh, dat makes me so 
madf” They loaicd and let me go 
on There were e\f n cheers trom the 
galleiy “Stick to it kid, \ou’re 
lousy • ’’ But coins began to pelt the 
stage I won first pii/c, and picked 
up several dollars besides 

Fiom then on I did all right at 
amateur nights until I exhausted 
them. Then I landed a job with a 
burlesque show $15 a week and a 
chance to go on as a Hebrew eomc- 
diaii, a waiter and a boot-black 
We played small towns for four 
weeks I was beginning to enjoy life 
as a big-tuner when business, which 
hadn’t been too hot to start with, 
froze When we opened in Shenan¬ 


doah, Pennsylvania, on Christmas 
Eve, no one was in the theatre, not 
even the manager Grandma had to 
send me money to come home. 

She didn’t say, “1 told you so ’’ 
She just took me in and fed me and 
looked at me with a face full of com¬ 
passion She kept on loving me, de¬ 
serving or not Mostly not 
As I beg.in to make some progress 
in show business, Ciraudma didn’t 
move from Henry Street She just 
moved up from the basement to the 
ground floor 

She was ill for a long time before 
her death at 84 But she died know¬ 
ing that she hadn’t failed her Itchik 
hadn't peiished of malnutrition, and 
he hadn’t been hanged 
On opening night of the 1917 
Follies, a few weeks after her death, 
I d’d what every actor dreams of—I 
stopped the show “That’s the Kind 
of a Babv for Me’’ was the song, and 
the audience applauded and kept (>n 
applauding Will Rogers, who was 
also in the show, dropped bv my 
dressing-room later to pat me on the 
back I didn’t see him Mv head wms 
dow'ii on the dressing-table “Whai 
arc \ou cr>ing about, Eddiehe 
asktd “They’re still clapping ’’ 

1 told him abfiiit (mandma ‘Whv 
couldn’t she, of all the people in the 
world, have been heic tonight to see 
me finally make it ? ” 

“Now Eddie, what makes you 
think she didn't see you Will said 
“And from a very good seat ” 

I’ve come to think tliat she prob¬ 
ably did 



Flights 
of fancy 



I ndia 1 sons her future leaders make plans in dream worlds 
all their own New countries to visit vast oceans 
to span Ihe day will dawn when such dreams are 
more thin flights of nncy 


The whole wide world wi'l be thciri to choose from ind 
TWA Will be ready to speed them 
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Lord Halifax m Fulness of Days 

Sir Winston Churchill once gave 
me his prescription against worry¬ 
ing “When )ou feel vaguely op¬ 
pressed by you don’t quite know 
what, a good plan is to wnte down 
all the things that you can think of 
as possible annoyances Once they 
arc down on paper, you can deal 
with them ‘This one doesn’t mature 
for SIX months I know the answei to 
this This is the only real dilHculty 
that IS crying for an answer ’ Then 
you deil with It For you make it all 
manageable the moment you break 
it up into precise and concrete issues 
The only thing that the human 
mind can’t stand up against is mys¬ 
tery ’’ 

a 

—(Collins), quoted in Ladies’ Hume Journal 

G. K. Chesterton in What’s Wrong 
With the World 

In ever; thing worth having, even 
in every pleasure, there is a point of 
io8 


tedium that must be survivi^, so 
that the pleasure may revive and en¬ 
dure. The joy of battle comes after 
the first fear of death; the glow of 
the sea-bather comes after the icy 
shock of the sea bathe; and the suc¬ 
cess of marriage comes after the 
failure of the honeymoon. All hu¬ 
man vows, laws and contracts are so 
many ways of surviving with suc¬ 
cess this breaking point, this instant 
of potential surrender 

—Sheed and Ward 

Albert Schweitzer in Memoirs of 
Childhood and Youth 
All ordinary violence produces its 
own limitations, for it calls forth an 
answering violence which sooner or 
later becomes its equal or its supe¬ 
rior: Bui kindness works simply 
and perseveringly, it produces no 
strained relations which prejudice 
Its working, strained relations which 
already exist it relaxes Mistrust and 
misunderstanding it puts to flight, 
and it strengthens itself by calling 
forth answering kindnc-s Hence it 
IS the furthest-reaching and the most 
effective of all forces 

- (Allen & Unuin) quoted bv Crei.ild Ktnntdy 
m 1 litadn’s \oubook (Harper) 

Eric Hoffer in Harper’s Magazine 
It IS questionable whether tran¬ 
quillity is the boon it is made out 
to be The late William Randolph 
Hearst shrewdly observed that 
“whatever begins to be tranquil is 



POINTS TO PONDER 


gobbled up by something that is not 
tranquil.” The constant effort to im¬ 
prove and advance is neither auto- 
mauc nor the result of a leisurely 
choice between alternatives. In hu¬ 
man affairs, the best stimulus for 
running ahead is to have something 
to run from. 

Frederick Morton in Holiday * 

What this country needs is a re¬ 
turn to the lost art of flirting. What 
profits all our leisure if we haven*t 
learnt to dally? Yet flirting, while 
strictly a do-it-yoursclf operation, 
lies outside the scope of how-to treat¬ 
ment. Unpredictable, irresponsible, 
It IS beyond recipe It thrives on the 
absence of elaborate intention Full¬ 
blown It springs from the confusions 
of a spilt handbag or a jolting bus 

But the flirt is not an “operator” 
looking for a pick-up. At most he 
wants to make the girl on the next 
park bench smile Flirting, to be 
quite precise, is an intimate game 
played by two strangers who have 
the iri.agination to linger over the 
prelude to desire 

Harold Hobbs: 

One wide-awake, persistent en¬ 
emy may be worth 20 friends 
Friends point out all the good things 
you do You know all about that. 
Your enemies point out your mis¬ 
takes. Get yourself a first-class en¬ 
emy, cultivate him and, when you 
achieve success, thank him. 


10$ 

Robert Paul Smith in "Where Did 
You Go?" "Out." "What Did You 
Do?" "Nothing": 

When we were kids we never 
thought that a day was anything but 
a whole lot of nothing interrupted 
occasionally by something. But now¬ 
adays when we sec a kid standing or 
sitting or lying down all by himself, 
not actively engaged in any recog¬ 
nizable—^by grown-ups—socially ac¬ 
ceptable activity, we want to know 
what’s the matter. 

Have we forgotten that there is 
a difference between doing nothing 
and being bored? Being bored is 
a judgment you make on yourself. 
Doing nothing is a state of being. 
If you will excuse me, I have an ap¬ 
pointment with myself to sit on the 
front steps and watch some grass 
growing. —Norton 

W. Somerset Maugham in The 

Summing Up 

The common idea that success 
spoils people by making them vain, 
egotistic and self-complacent is er¬ 
roneous; on the contrary, it makes 
them, for the most part, humble, tol¬ 
erant and kind Failure makes peo¬ 
ple bitter and cruel. - H.-mcmann 

Senator Theodore Green, on eve 

of his 87th birthday 
Most people say that as vou get 
old, you have to give up things. I 
think you get old because you give 
up things. 
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A simple opeiation pioneered 

by 4 modest Italian surgeon holds out hoju* 

tor many heart-disease siilTercrs 


Oh impoi 

taiKc to mam sullen rs 
trom he ait disease 
whieh ciiises some 
tens ot thousands to die 
e\uh year --IS an operation reienth 
deseloped in Italy which giyes new 
yigou to ailing heart^ 'reehnieally 
simpler .irel less dangerous th.in .in 
appemice tomy, this operation tan be 
tompleted in h ss than 30 minutes, 
and h.is eyen been peilormeel under 
local anaesthesia \(‘t complete or 
p.irtial relief from the pain th.it ac 
companies the m.ipir type*- ot hcait 
disease h.is been obt.uncd in nearly 
80 per eent of the several hundred 
ofierations performed to d.itc 
In the course of a day th. adult 
heart pumps abeiiit 15 tons of blood 



liv! I) Riitihtl 

through the body A >mall portion 
ot this blo(Kl IS kept behind to nour¬ 
ish the he irt itselt and supply its en¬ 
ergy rec|uiicments For this purjxrse 
the he.ut has its indt |)endent circu- 
litoiy system -the coionarvarteries 
Fh( bulk ot heart elisease ti.iees to 
clogging ol these \ital arteries W ith 
.ige, they olten nairow% harelen, be 
come ob'-triicteel with deposits Or a 
bi.inch ol the coronary artery sy •tern 
in.iy be stoppered yvith .i Hewting 
clot .1 lOi inary thrombosis When 
such things hap[)en, the heart is in 
peril 1’hc resulting chest p.iins .ire 
siinpl) the ciy ot the hungr) heart 
tor more tewKi—more o\)gen 

Scores ot distinguished surgeons 
h.ive wrestled with the problem ot 
getting more blood to faltering 
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hearts. They have come up with a 
number o£ elaborate, and danger¬ 
ous, operations By and large, only 
patients in reasonably good health 
have been able to withstand the 
drastic surgery. For the new Italian 
operation, however, age of the 
patient is not a limiting factor, and 
even “poor risk” patients have been 
helped by it. It has been performed 
widi success on patients up to the 
age of 82, and on patients still in 
shock from severe heart attacks as 
litde as 48 hours earlier 
The story of this operation begins 
in 1939 in Genoa, with the work ot 
Dr Davide Fieschi, a humble and 
modest physician Fieschi, studying 
the maze of blood vessels that teed 
the heart, became particularly in¬ 
terested in the two internal mam¬ 
mary arteries—drinkmg-straw-sized 
arterial pathways that run down 
through the centre of the chest He 
was aware that there was a link be¬ 
tween the mammarv arteries and 

* 

the (oronary arteries 

If such a link existed, couldn’t the 
flow to the heait be increased by 
tying off the mammary arteries^ 
Wouldn’t the blood, no longer able 
to flow downwards through the 
mammary arteries, instead back up 
into the heart, providing a richer 
supply of nourishment ? To Fieschi 
this seemed a “simple matter of 
hydraulics.” As for the area nor¬ 
mally fed by the mammary arteries, 
blood supply to the chest region is so 
rich that circulation would be taken 
up by other blood vessels. 


Fieschi tested his theory on ca¬ 
davers at the University of Genoa 
Medical School. After pinching off 
the mammary arteries, he injected 
various dyes, under pressure, above 
the pinched spot Sure enough, the 
dyes soon showed up in heart arte¬ 
ries When he injected radio-opaque 
substances, X-ray pictures showed 
that they backed up into the heart 
With these experiments behind 
him, Fieschi stirtcd badgering sur¬ 
geons to try out his theory on a 
patient At first leading specialists 
had no time tor him But finally, 
after two years, two surgeons agreed 
to trv the operation on a (latient toi 
whom, on the basis ()f past cxjieri 
ence, few months of litc remained 
The p.itient had sulUred a long 
senes of minor heart attack}., was 
in almost cf)nstant pain After the 
operation, all svniptoms vanished 
There w.is no more p.un, no more 
gasping for breath Fieschi pub 
lished a pajier rcjiorting the result. 

That was in 1442 No surgeon 
listened i’he Second W’orld ar 
was everyone’s jircoccupation Fies 
chi’s simple reasoning, and the i«*- 
sults on hij> patici t, were filed aw.i\ 
and forgotten—not to be redis¬ 
covered until after his death in 
In 1953 Dr Mario Battczzati, 
second in command of the surgical 
clinic at the University of Cicnoa, 
ran across Fieschi’s forgotten paper 
in the course of research on prob¬ 
lems of coronary circulation But 
unlike others, he didn’t dismiss 
it. Perhaps Fieschi’s talk about 
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“hydraulic principles” made sense 

Together with an associate, Dr 
Alberto Tagliafcrro, Battezzati re¬ 
peated Fieschi’s experimental work 
—and found that once the mam- 
marv arteries were tied off, the blood 
dtd back up to provide nourish¬ 
ment to the heart To get some esti¬ 
mate of the amount of this extra 
nourishment, the two \oung sur¬ 
geons devised an experiment In a 
dog a heart attack of catastrophn. 
profiortions can be produced bv ty¬ 
ing off one of the two coronar) 
arteries With the blood suppl\ thus 
diminished, the animal is left with 
only half a heart, and ma\ be ex¬ 
pected to die \/ithin an hour 01 so 
But said Battezzati, supfxise the 
mammar\ arteries were tied of! at 
the same time^ 

The two researchers hovered over 
their “patient,” the dog that should 
have been dead at the end of an 
hour. Instead, .1 day passed, and the 
dog still lived Then a second, and 
a third day By now the animal was 
up on his feet—wobbly, U> be sure, 
but still alive I’he experiment in¬ 
dicated clearU that pinched mam¬ 
mary arteries provided tnfccbled 
hearts with a rather generous new 
blood supply There were more ex 
periments, and finally the time 
arrived to step out of the laboratory 
and into the operating room 

On December 12, 1954, p^'ticnt 
was at hand—a ()i-year-r)l<l carpen¬ 
ter who had been ill for some time, 
suffering from high blood pressure 
and artery hardening Four months 


earlier a severe heart attack had left 
him a jobless semi-invalid. 

Two days after the operation he 
was out of bed, walking round his 
room. Pain had magically vanished, 
his breathing was improved On the 
fifth day he went home Shordy 
thereafter he resumed work. 

Ten days later the surgical team 
attempted the operation again, this 
time on .1 59-year-old labourer suf¬ 
fering from angina pectoris “ Im¬ 
mediately after the operation,” the 
surgeons noted, “the patient experi¬ 
enced a sense of complete well¬ 
being ” Life expectancy for these 
two patients might normally have 
been measured in months Today 
both are alive, healthy, free of pain 

By November 1955, Battc/zati 
and Tagliafeno had completed 100 
sdch optrilions in Cicnoa Then 
thtv moved to the University of 
Till in where, in the course of a \car, 
anothei 50 wt re perfoimed A recent 
check gives complete details ot their 
first yo p.'tients 

'Pweiitv-three per cent achieved, 
and held, excellent lesults All 
symptoms of disease vanished, and 
electrocardiogiaphic patterns re 
turned to noimal 

T’hirty-onc jier cent got good rc- 
sufts, electrocardiographic patterns 
did not fully return to normal, but 
breathlessness, fatigue and pain 
disappeared, and patients were able 
to resume regular activities. 

Thirt\ two per cent got results 
graded as “fair ” All noted im¬ 
provement but reported occasional 
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pain, though less severe than before. 

Fourteen per cent were classified 
as failures, there being no improve¬ 
ment of significance. 

Seven patients had died, one to 13 
months after their operations. One 
died of a stroke, another of diabetes, 
neither connected with the heart 
condition. The other five, all of 
whom had been classified as failures 
at the time of the operation, died ot 
their heart disease Thus the score 
added up that 86 per cent either re¬ 
covered or obtained varying degrees 
of relief. 

Not long ago, at the University of 
Parma, where Battezzati is now 
chief of pathological surger) and 
Tagliafcrro is his assistant, I saw the 
operation performed On the operat¬ 
ing table was a 54-\ear-old house¬ 
wife, under the lightest anaesthesia 
At I 10 a two-inch-long incision was 
made to the right of the brcastbtinc 
between the second and third ribs 
One inch beneath the surface a 
small, whitish arter\, the right mam¬ 
mary artcrv, wa> exposed and tied 
off with two l(x>ps of black silk B\ 
I 22 the wound was closed and an¬ 
other incision was made on the left 
side By i 34 the left mammary 
artery had been lied off, surgery 
completed. 

Two days later the patient was out 
of bed. Three days after that, she 
went home “I feel as if a stone had 
been rolled from my chest,” she 
said. 

After the initial successes of Bat- 
tczzati and Tagliafcrro, other sur¬ 


geons, in Trieste, Naples, Berne, 
performed similar operations with 
similar results. This May Dr. Robert 
Glover, head of cardiovascular re¬ 
search at the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Philadelphia and one of the 
United States’ leading heart sur¬ 
geons, reported on his first 77 mam¬ 
mary artery operations at a meeting 
of the American Association for 
Thoracic Surgeiy. Of the 50 patients 
who had been followed for from one 
to five months, 34 got either com¬ 
plete or partial relief from pain. 
Eleven patients either remained un¬ 
changed or showed some temporary 
improvement Five died of their 
disease 

Surgeons who have had experi¬ 
ence with this o[x:ration believe that 
if its merit is proved in severe cases 
over a long period, it may become 
part (jf the routine treatment aftei 
heart attacks 

Great though its promise. Dr 
Battezzati stresses that the new 
operation “will not rebuild old, 
ruined hearts It does not do away 
with the need for med'cal treatments 
which are of proved value in coion- 
ary disease It will do but one thing 
provide better nourishment tor the 
portion of healthy heart muscle that 
remains ” 

At least another two years will be 
necessary before tins operation can 
be finally evaluated But both Bat¬ 
tezzati and Tagliafcrro believe that 
if these checks confirm experience 
so far, it almost surely will become 
a surgical milestone. 
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Told here for the first time is the true story 
of a modern pioneer, Ralph Edwards, who 
wrested a home for his bride from the 
Canadian wilderness with little more than his 
bare hands He overcame the grizzlies, the 
impenetrable forests and the temperature of 
40 “ below; with never-failing ingenuity he 
won a rich way of life for himself, for the 
young girl who chose to share his hardships 
and for their children 
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(IntuiMii lo T'utilo 


W n?\ I W.1S vtiv \t>uiig .mt’ trying hard to im 
press ptoplc, I wrote a foolish letter to Rie’hard 
Harding Davis, the author I wms preparing a maga¬ 
zine article about writers, and I asked Davis to tell 
me about his methfxl of work I had juat received a 
letter with thia notation at the bottom “DieUted 
but not read.” I was quite impressed I Iclt the 
writer must be very busy and imfiortant And as I 
was eager to make an impression on Richard 
Harding Davis, I ended my own short note, 
“Dictated but not read ” 
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He never troubled to 
answer the letter He sim- 
ply returned it with tins 
scribbled comment 
“'^"oiir bad manners are 
exceeded onK by \our bad 
manners ” True, I dc- 
seivtd his rtbuke Hut, 

that when I rc id the 
death of Riehard 1 larding 
DaMs ten vc.irs later, the 
oiiL thought th.it still per¬ 
sisted in mv mind—I am 
ashamed to admit- was the hurt he Henjamin Fianklin, Uetless in his 
had gi\en me \oulh, be'eame so diplomatic, so 

Pcison.ills I had to blunder adioit at handling people that he 

through a thud of a eentuiv Ixloie w.ts ni.idc Amciican Ambassador to 

It even began to dawn upon me th.it, Ft.ince The secret of his success^ “1 

Qcj tunes out ot a hundred, no man will speak ill of no man, ’ he said, 

< ver eiitici/es himself tor an\thing, “and spe ik all the good I know of 
no matter how wiong he mav be, e\cr\bodv 

and th it ciiticism is futile because il As Dr johnson s.ud “(lod Him- 
{uits .1 m.in on the eletensise, and self, sir, <loes not propose to ]udgc 

niikcs him stiise to pistils himselt man until the end of his tki\s ’ 

('nlieism is .ilso ilangeious, be \Vh\ should sou aiiel H 
c.iuse I woMiiels .i man’s presious 

}uide, hint. his sciisl of importance, ho Important 

.tiul aioiiNCs his lesentment Professor )ohn Dewes, the plnlo 

When de ilint*^ vs'ith people, le sopher, sass the eieepest iiige m 

membei you are not eleahng svith hum in niture is “the elesue to be 

ereatures of logic, but with eie.kturcs important ’ Remember that phiase, 
, e>f emotion, creatures bristling with “the desiie to be important “ It is a 
prejudice and motivatoel bs piiclc gnawing .ind unfaltering hum.in 
and vanity And it you vsxint to stir hunger It was this desire that led 
up a resentment tomorrow that mas the uncducatcel, peivcits-stricken 
rankle across the dei .ides and endure grocers clerk, Abraham Lincoln, to 
until death, just indulge in .* little stiidj l.iw, that inspired Diekcns 
stinging criticism--no m.uter how to write his immortal novels. Sir 
certain sou arc that It IS justified C'hiistopher Wnm to design his 


being human, I resented 
It I rc'cntcd it so sharply 


Dale Carneoie, who spent a lifetime teach¬ 
ing pcojilc heiw to overceime worry anel diffi¬ 
dence, was a living example of his own 
philosophy Hiought up on a larm, he w'as 
ashamed of his ill-httmg clothes and his lack 
of poise At college he taught himselt to be 
eomc an effective debater ami later started 
.1 lecture course in public speaking His Teach 
iiig became f.imous mil he sjitni a number 
of years in Britain as a lecturer His bcx»k How 
To Wtn Frundt and Inftutnce People was 
written as a textbook for h's classes and its 
subset] IK lit success mule him ‘ one ol llu most 
astonished authors ol mj rime ” Dale Carnegie 
died in JQ55 at the age ot <>5 
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symphonies in stone It make you 
want to wear the latest fashions, 
drive the latest car, and talk about 
your brilliant children 
People sometimes become invalids 
in order to win sympathy and atten¬ 
tion, and get a feeling of impor¬ 
tance Some authorities declare that 
people may actually go insane m 
order to find, in the dreamland of 
insanity, the feeling of importance 
that has been denied them in the 
harsh world of reality 

If people are so hungr\ for a feel¬ 
ing of importance, imagine what 
miracles you and I tan achieve by 
giving them honest appreciation 
The rare individual who honestly 

a 

satisfies this heart hunger will hold 
people in the palm of his hand 
Andrew Carnegie, the steel mag¬ 
nate, paid Charles Schwab the un 
precedented salar\ t)f a million 
dollais a vear liccausc Schwab 
knew more about the m.iniitactiirc 
of steel than other people' Non¬ 
sense Schwab told me himself that 
he had mans men working lor him 
who knew more about sled than he 
did, and that he was paid this sal.irv 
l.irgeU because of his ability to deal 
with pco{)lc And what is his secret' 
“I consider mv abilitv to arouse 
enthusiasm among the men,” he 
said, “the greatest asset I possess, 
and the wav to develop the best that 
is in a man is by appreciation There 
is nothing that so kills the ambitions 
of a man as criticism from his 
superiors So I am anxious to praise 
but loath to find fault I have yet to 


find the man, however exalted his 
station, who did not do better work 
and put forth gieater effort under 
a spirit of approval than under a 
spirit of criticism ” 

Sincere appreciation was one of 
the secrets of John D Rockefeller’s 
success in handling men For exam¬ 
ple, when one of his partners, 
Edward Bedford, lost the firm a mil¬ 
lion dollars by a bad bu) in South 
America, John D might have criti¬ 
cized, but he knew Bedford had 
done ms best So Rockefeller found 
something to praise, he congratii 
lattd Bedford because he had been 
able to save Go per cent of the money 
he had invested “That’s splendid,” 
said Rockefeller “We don’t always 
do as well as that upstairs ” 

Almost cvtrvone considers him- 
self imf)ortant Almost cvciv man 
\(>u meet tecls himself sujKnor to 
vou in some w'av, and a sure wav to 
his heart is to let him rcali/c th it 
vou rccogm/t his itn[)oitancc Vve 
nourish the NkIics oI imr chil 
dren and friends, but how seldom 
do we nourish their ’•clf esteem ' 

Nf)* I am not suggesting fk tlerv 
Flatters ought to fail and u%uall\ 
dtxrs liut Hattcry is from the teeth 
f'ancerc apfircciation is riom the 
heart 

Let’s cease thinking of our own 
accomplishments, our wants. Let’s 
try to figure out the other man’s 
gocxl points. Give him honest, sin¬ 
cere appreciation for them and he 
will cherish your words years after 
you have forgotten them 
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Emerson said “Every man I 
meet is my superior in some way. 
In that, I learn from him ” 

What the Other Fellow Wants 

Tomorrow you will want to per¬ 
suade somebody to do something 
Before you sjjeak, rc member there 
IS only one way under high Heaven 
‘ to get anvbodv to do anything And 
that IS by making them ivant to do 
It 

Andrew Carnegie, the poverty- 
stricken Scots lad who lived to give 
away ^365 million, was a past mas- 
'ter at influencing people b\ talking 
in terms of wh.it the other person 
wants To illustiatc His sistei-in¬ 
law was worried sick over her two 
boys at Yale, who neglected to write 
home and paid no atuntion to their 
mother’s lette'rs Carnegie olTered to 
wager .1 hundred dollars that he 
could get an answer bv leturn of 
mail, without even asking tor it 
Someone took up Ins bet, so he 
wrote his nt[)hews a chatty letter, 
mentionmg casuallv m a postscript 
that lit w.is sending e.ich one a ti\e- 
dollar bill 

He ne'glccted, however, to enclose 
the montv 

Back came leplics In return of 
. post 

This strategy appe.ale'd, of course, 
to a rclativel> low motive, but it is 
often possible to influence people by 
appealing to the highest motive pos¬ 
sible to the situation When the late 
Lord Northcliffc found a newspaper 
using a picture of himself which he 


didn’t want published, he wrote the 
editor a letter But did he say, 
“Please do not publish that picture 
of me again, I don’t like it” ? No, 
he appealed to the n -pect all of us 
have for motherhtxid He wrote, 
“Please do not publish that pictureof 
meagain My mother doesn’tlike it ” 
Charles Schwab had a steel mill 
manager whose men weren’t pro¬ 
ducing then c][uota of work “How 
IS It,” Schwab asked, “that a man as 


Y esrs ago, a young man in Ix>n 
don aspired lo be a writer But 
everything seemed to be against 
him He had nc\er been able to at¬ 
tend school mure than four years 
' Ills lathei had Ixen flung in gaol 
I bioiiisc he couldn’t piy his debts, 

' and this yming man oittn knew the 
j pangs of himgci Fin illy, ht got a 
i 10b pasting labels on bottles of black- 
' ing in a i n iidcsted \s.irchousc lit 
, had so httli conlidtnce in his ability 
ti> wiiU that he snt.ikcd ou^ and 
[K)sttd his lirst manuscript in the 
d' ul of night so tbit nobotl) sstiuld 
laugh It him Sloiy .dtci story was j 
idusctl Pinally, the great das c.imc j 
when one was accepted Tiut, he • 
wasn’t paid a shilling ior it, but one 
tdiior had [>raise»l him One editor ■ 
had gis< n him rciogmtion He was j 
so ihrillcd that ht wandered aim j 
lessly rount’ the sire as with tiars | 
rolling down Ins chtv ks ! 

The pra'se, the recognition that lu 
lettivtd by getting one story in 
! print, changed his whole career, for 
it It hadn’t been for that c ncourage- 
' ment, he might have spent his entire 
j life working in rat-infestcd factories 
The boy’s name was Charles 
I UicKtns 

I 
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capable as you can’t make this mill 
turn out what it should'’” 

“I don’t know,” the man replied, 
“I’ve coaxed the men, r\e pushed 
them, I’ve sworn and cussed Thev 
just won’t produce ” It hapjiencd to 
be the end of the day,) ust before the 
night shift came on 
“Give me a juclc ot chalk,” 
Schwab said Then, turning, to the 
nearest man “How manv heats did 
your shift make today 
“Six ” V\ ithout another word, 
Schwab chalked a big tiguic si\ on 
the floor and walked awa\ When 
the night shift came in, thc\ saw the 
“6” and asked w'hat it meant “The 
big boss was in here tod.iv,” the da\ 
men said “fie asked us how mam 
heats m.itle, and w'c toKl him six 
He chalked it clow'ii on the floor ” 
The next morning Schwab walked 
through the mill again I’he night 
shift had iiibhcd (uit ‘Vi,” .intl rc 
placed It with a big "j ' 

When till da\ shift icportcd for 
work, thet ,iw' a lug ‘7” on ihi 
flooi So the night sjnfr thought tht\ 
wen he tic 1 than the da\ shift, did 
the\ ^ Well, thc\ would show thi 
night shift a thing or two "lhc\ 
pitthed in with inthusiasin, and 
when thc\ left that 111 >ht thev left 
behind thi m an enormous, swagger¬ 
ing “10 ” 

Shorth this mill, that had been 
lagging w.iv behind in production, 
was turning out more work than 
any other mill in the taclorv 
The principle^ “The wav to get 
things done,” savs Schwab, “is to 


stimulate competition I do not 
mean in a sordid, money-getting 
wav, but in the desire to excel ” 

Back in 1^15 when W'^oodrow 
Wilson determined to send a j-ieace 
emissary to Europe, W'llliam Jen¬ 
nings Brvan, U S Secretary of vState, 
the peace advoc.ite, longed to go He 
saw a chance to make his name 
immort.il But W’llson .ippointed 
(k)lonel House and it was House’s 
thorn) task to break the news to 
Brv m “Brvan was distinctlv dis- 
apiKiintc'd,” Colonel House records 
in his diarv, “but I explained that 
the President thinight it would be 
bad for anvont to do this olliciallv, 
and that his going woultl attract a 
gieat deal ot attention and people 
W'oulcl woncle i w'h\ he w'as there ” 

You see the intimafKin' House 
j»ractic ill\ tells Hi van that he is too 
ini[)oit mt for the job -and Brvan is 
salis‘icel C/)loncl Housi, adroit, ex 
periciKcd in the wmvs ot the world, 
w.is following one ot the impoitant 
rules ol human illations Alvv ivs 
make die othir man hapjiv about 
lining the thing you sagu' st 

Don t Vrgue 

At a bane|uel one night the man 
ruxt to nil told a stoiv in vvhich he 
used the i|uot.ition,“'l hire’s a divin 
itv th.it sh.ipes our ends, lough hew' 
them how we will,” and attributed 
It to the Bible He w.is wrong And 
to display rnv superiont), I corrected 
him He stuck to his guns From 
Shakespeare? Absurd' Th.it ejuota- 
tion was from the Bible An old 
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friend of mine, seated at my left, 
was a Shakespearean scholar. The 
storv-teller and 1 agreed to submit 
the question to him. My friend 
listened, kicked me under the table 
and said “Dale, voi. are wrong 
The gentleman is right It is from 
the Bible ” 

On our wa> home that night, m\ 
friend explained “Of course that 
quotation is fiom Shakcsjiearc, 
Dale, but we were guests at a festive 
occasion Why pro\e to a man he is 
wrong ^ Is that going to make him 
like \OLi' Wh\ not kt him save his 
face^ He didn't ask for sour 
opinion Win aigue wnh him^ 
Alwa\s asou! the amte angle ” 

jL’oid the tuutt unglc " I 
sorcK needed that lesson bte.iusc I 
had b een >11 iineteiatt argiif r Dur¬ 
ing m\ south, I hael aigiied with 
m\ brother about evti\ thing under 
the Milky \\ . \ liivolltge I studied 
logK and argumtnl.iUon, and l.iUr 
taught thtin in \i w oik As .1 n 
suit <>1 It aP 1 ii.i\I come to ilie ( on 
i^lusioii that th( It is onl\ (.m wav U 
get the bt'si ut an aigiinunt—and 
that IS to avoid it Nint times <uit ot 
ten, an aigumtnl ends with tath of 
the e'opttstants being more hrmlv 
convinced th.ui e\( r that he is abso 
lutelv right ^'ou ean’t win an argil 
ment because even if \ou win it, \ou 
lose It, tor you W'lll never gel youi 
opponent’s good will 

William MeAdoo, Secretary ot 
the 'j reasury in Wfiodrow Wilson’s 
C'abinet, declared that he had learnt 
as a result of his crowded vears in 


politics, that “it 1$ impossible to de¬ 
feat an ignorant man oy argument.” 
You put It mildly, Mr McAdoo. My 
experience has been that it is all but 
impossible to make any man—re¬ 
gardless of his I Q rating—change 
his mind by a verbal joust 

For example, Frederick Par¬ 
sons, an income-tax consultant, had 
been disputing and wrangling for 
an hour with a gov e*rnment tax in- 
sjiector An item of $9,000 was at 
stake Mr Parsons claimed that this 
$9,000 was a had debt, the inspector 
that it must be taxed 

‘This inspector was cold, arro¬ 
gant, and stubborn," Mr Parsons 
said ‘The longer we argued, the 
moic stubborn he became E'lnally I 
said, ‘I siq-tposc dial this is a very 
pettv matter in <(*mpanson with the 
fcall) inijiortant and tlilhtull deei- 
suiiis voii aie lequirtd to m ike I’ve* 
made a study ol t.iXilKMi mvsclf 
Bui I've had to gtt m\ know'ltflge 
tiom bf)()ks ^ oil ait gttliiig yours 
fioiu the luiiig lint ol ivpeiitntt I 
sometimes wish 1 hael a job like 
yoiiis It Would tt.'Ji me a loi ’ 1 
UK ml (stiy wold 1 said Weil, the 
Uispeetor stiaighleiied ii[) in his 
th.m, le.ml b.uk and talke'd for .1 
long time about his work, telling me 
ot the clever frauds he had un- 
eoyeied His tone giadually l>ceamc 
ttiendly, and presently he was tell¬ 
ing me alK»ut his children As he left, 
he advisctl me that he would con¬ 
sider my jiroblcm furthci, and give 
me his decision m a few days He 
called at mv office three days later 




Where in the world are you going ? 


People who aiv. going places, go Pan 
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and informed me that he had de¬ 
cided to leave the tax return cxactl) 
as It was Hied ” 

This tax inspector was demon¬ 
strating one of the most common ol 
human frailties He wanted a feel¬ 
ing of nnportance, and as long as 
Mr Paisons argued with him, he 
got his feeling of importance by 
loudly asserting his authorit\ Hut as 
scKin as his imporuince was ad 
mitted, and the argument stopped, 
ai’d he was jHrmitted to expand his 
ego, he Ixc.ime a s\mpathetic and 
kindh human being 

C'onstant, the head valet in Napo¬ 
leon’s householtl, ollcn plavcd bil- 
b.irds with Josephine C'onstant savs 
in his RciolUctinn\ of the Vnvat^ 
Life of NupoUon “Although I had 
SOUK' skill, I alwa's managed to let 
hc'i beat me, which pie ascii hci '\ 

11< ihnglv 

Lit’s learn a constant Itsson tiom 
C'.onstant Let’s lit our eustorneis 
aiiil swee till aits .mil husbands and 
wives be it ns in the little discussions 
th.it n \ .irist 

Huddh. said, “Ilaticd is never 
ended b\ hatted but bv love,” and a 
niisundcist indmg is nevei eiulcd 
bv an aigument, but b\ l.icl, di[) 
loinacv, cone illation, and a svm 
pathetic desire to see the other 
person's vcvv'poini 

I have slopped telling ptojile thev 
are wrong And I find it pavs Few' 
people aic logical Most of us aie 
pre'|udiecd, blighted with precon¬ 
ceived notions Vv’hcR we arc 
wrong, WL' ma) admit it to others 
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and even take pride in our frank¬ 
ness Hut not if someone else is try¬ 
ing to r.im the unpalatable tact 
down 0111 esophagus 
In his biography, Benjamin 
Franklin tells hijw he conquered the 
inicjuitous habit <d argument and 
made himself one of the most able 
cliplom.its m historv Once, when 
Franklin wa> a blundering vouth, 
an old Quaker friend took him aside 
and lashed him with a few stinging 
truths “Hen, vour vipimons have a 
slap m them for evervonc who dif¬ 
fers with vou our friends find 
thev enjov thcmsilvcs better when 
voii are not around 'Vou know so 
much that no man can tell vou anv- 
tiling Indeed no man is going to 
tr\, toi the edoit would lead onlv to 
discomtort So vou ate not likely 
ev«.r to know anv mou than vou do 
now% which isverv little 

H( 11 Fianklin was wise enough to 
leali/e lh.it this w is tiue, and he 
made an .ibout tuin “I made it a 
mil,’ said b’l mklm, “<o lorbeai all 
diiect i«aiti..diilion to th senti¬ 
ments 1)1 olliLis, and all positive 
assertion ol nn own I even forbade 
mvsclt till iisi ol iveiv expression 

i 

that impoited .1 fis'il opinion, such 
as ‘ceitamK, ‘undoiibtedlv, ete , 
and I adopieil, instead, ‘1 conceive’ 
a thing to be so, or ‘it so appears to 
me at pn sent ’ hen another as¬ 
serted something that I thought an 
eiroi, I deny’d mvself the pleasure 
of loniraelicting him abruptly, and 
of showing immediately some ab¬ 
surdity m ins proposition and in 
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answering I began by observing that 
in certain cases or circumstances his 
opinion would be right, but in the 
present case there seem’d to me some 
difference 

“And this became at length so 
habitual that perhaps for these 50 
years past no one has ever heard a 
dogmatical expression escape me 
And to this habit (after my charac¬ 
ter of integrity) 1 think it principally 
owing that I had early so much 
weight with my fellow citizens 
when I proposed new institutions, 
or alterations in the old, and so 
much influence m public councils ” 

When You’re lu the ^Yong 

When one is at fault, it is fre¬ 
quently disarming to admit it 
quickly Ferdinand Warren, a com¬ 
mercial artist, used this technique to 
win the g(K»d will of a petulant art 
director “Reck.ntl\ I delivered him 
a rush job,” Mr Warren told me, 
“and he phoned me to call at his 
office immediately W hen I arrnetl, 
I found just what I had anticipated 
—he was hostile, gloating over his 
chance to criticize He demanded 
with heat why 1 had done so and so 
Trying a new straugv, I sinqily said, 
‘I am at fault and thcic is absoliitt Iv 
no excuse I have lictn drawing for 
you long enough to know better ’ 

“Immediately he started to defend 
me. ‘Yes, you’re right, but after all, 
this isn’t a serious mistake-’ 

“I interrupted him. ‘Any mistake 
may be costly I’m going to do this 
drawing again ’ 


“‘No» No I’ he protested. T 
wouldn’t think of putting you to all 
that trouble.’ He praised my work, 
assured me that he wanted only a 
minor change, a mere detail—not 
worth worrying about My eager¬ 
ness to criticize myself took all the 
fight out of him Before we parted, 
he gave me a cheque and another 
commission ” 

Forget about Yourself 
Mans of the sweetest memories of 
my childhood cluster around a little 
vellow-haircd dog with stub tail 
l’ip{)v never read a hook on psy 
chologv He didn’t need to He had 
a pcricct technique for making 
people like him He liked people 
himself —and his interest in me was 
so sincere and genuine that I could 
aot help loving him in return 
Do you want to make friends^ 
1 hen take a tip from Iijipv Be 
friendly Forget yourself Pcojile arc 
not intcicstccl 111 sou They arc in¬ 
terested in themsehes—morning, 
noon, .ind after dinner “Talk to a 
man about himself,” said Disraeli, 
“jnd he will listen for hours ” 

That i\ why you can ma\e more 
juemh in two months by becoming 
inteiested in other people than you 
can in two years by trying to get 
other people interested in you 
This was one of the secrets of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s astonishing 
populariLV Rtxjscvelt called at the 
White House one day when the 
President and Mrs. Taft were away 
His honest liking for humble people 
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was shown by the fact that he 
greeted all the old White House ser¬ 
vants by name 

“When he saw Alice, the kitchen 
maid," wrote one of them after¬ 
wards, “he asked her if she still 
made coin bread. Alice told him 
that she sometimes made it for the 
servants, but no one ate it upstairs 
“ ‘The) show bad taste,’ Roose¬ 
velt boomed, ‘and I’ll tell the Presi¬ 
dent so when I see him ’ 

“Alice brought a piece to him on 
a plate, and he went ener to the 
ofHcc eating it as he went and greet¬ 
ing gardeners and labourers as he 
passed They still whisper about it 
to each othei, and one man said with 
tears in his e\es ‘It is the happiest 
da) we have had in two vears 

Be a (iood Listener 
I onec met a distinguished 
botanist at a dinner parts I liad 
never talked t(» 1 bol.inist before, 
and I litcr.ilK sal on th( edge oi m, 
ehair the whole ivening while he 
spoke of haslnsh and poi it^w.s and 
iiHl(K)r gardens Midnight eamt 1 
said good night and ilep.'iud "1 he 
be»t mist till n turned to our Ikai and 
paid me some veiv llatteringcompli¬ 
ments I w'ls “most stimulating," a 
“mostinterestingeoiiversationalist ’’ 
An intcre'ting conversation.ilist^ 
I had said hardlv an\thing at all I 
eouldn’t have said an\thing if I had 
wanted to without changing the sub¬ 
ject, for I know nothing about 
botany But I had done this 1 had 
listened intently, because I was 


genuinely interested. And he felt it 
Naturally that pleased him That 
kind of listening is one of the highest 
compliments we can pay 
And that is the secret of success 
alike in social conversation and in a 
business interview Remember that 
the man you are talking to is a hun¬ 
dred times more interested in him¬ 
self and his wants and problems 
than he is in vou and your prob 
lems His toothache means more to 
him than a famine in China Think 
of that the next time vou start a con- 
vcrsation, and be a goixl listener 

The Magic of Names 
I once asked Jim Failev, the poli¬ 
tician, the secret of his success He 
said, “Hard work,” and I said, 
“Don’t be funnv ’’ 

He then inejuired what 1 thought 
wvs the reason foi his suiccss I re 
plied “I unde island vou lan call 
Io,()<)o people b\ their first nam's " 
‘ No \ou an wrong," he said “1 
e.in I dl 50000 [Hople b) their first 
name s ’ 

Mal'C no misiak about t That 
abilitv htlptd Mr l'arle\ to put 
Franklin I) Roosevr It in thi W'h'te 
house Whenivei jim Farley met a 
new aeijuamtanee, he found out his 
eomfilete name, the si/e of his 
familv, the nature of his business, 
and the colour of his political opin 
10ns He got all these fails well in 
mind, and the next time lie mit that 
man, he was able to inejuirc after the 
wife and kids, and ask him about 
the hollyhocks in the back yard No 
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wonder he developed a following* 

He had discovered early in life 
that the average man is more inter¬ 
ested m his own name than m all 
the other names on earth put to¬ 
gether Remember that name and 
call It casiK, and you have paid him 
a subtle and very ellectivc compli¬ 
ment Hut forget It or misspell it— 
and you have placed \0111 self at a 
sharp disadvantage 

Andicw Carnegie, b\ the time he 
was ten sears old, had discovered 
the astonishing importance people 
place on their own names And he 
used that discovers to win co opcia 
tion W hen he was a bos in Scotland 
he had a nest of little labbits, but 
nothing to teed them 1 hen he had 
a brilliant idea He told the boss in 
the neighbourhood th,it it the\ 
would pull eiKuigh dosfr and dan-• 
dclions to leed the rabbits he vseuild 
name thv. bunnies in then hoiioui 

'I'he plan worked like magic, and 
Carnegie neser lorgejl it 

’^cais latei he made millions bv 
using that same psscholog\ 111 bn* 1 
ness b'or example, Iv. ss mted to sell 
steel raiK to the i’ennsslsania Kail 
reud, svhu h I I^dgar 1 ’hompson 
was president So Aneliesv Carnegie 
build a huge steel iiiill iml calle-l it 
the “j bxigar 1 honifisejii Steel 
W'orks ’ 

When the Hennsvlsania Railroad 
needed steel rails, w'here do se>u sup 
po'^e J. Lelgar I'hompson bought 
them? 

One ot the simplest, most obvious, 
and most important ways of gaining 


good will and making people feel 
important is by remembering 
names. Yet heiw many of us do it? 
Half the time we are introduced to 
a stranger, chat a few minutes, and 
can't even remember his name 
whe n we sav good-bye. Most people 
don’t remember names for the 
simple reason that the') don’t take 
die time and eneigv necessary to 
concentrate and re{x;at and fix 
names indelibly in their minds 

Napoleon Ill boasted that he 
could remcmlxr the name of every 
person lu met His technique^ If 
he didn’t heat the name distinedy, 
he said, “So sorrv I didn’t get the 
name clearlv ’’ Then, if it was an 
uniisu il name, he would say, “How 
IS It spelt^’’ 

Duiiiig the consersation, he took 
the lioublc to lefHat the name 
sc SCI il times, and tiled tcj .issociate 
It in*tus iniiid ssith the man’s 
tc.itUKs, cxjMc ssion, and ge ncial ap 
[uaiaiuc li the iinn sviic someone 
ot m'[)ort.mci, Nijiolnai svent to 
cscii nirthcr pains As sr^on as he 
s\ ts il-aic, he ssioic the man’s name 
dossn, Ijxtd It secure is in liis niuid 
and then toic up the [ ijKi In this 
ssas, he gamed an esc impitssjon oi 
the name as well as .u ear irnpies 
Sion 

All this takes time, but “good 
manners,’’ said Iimerson, “arc made 
up ot pettv sacrifices ’’ 

Remember that a man's name /j 
to him th( sweeteU and most 
impoitant sound In the English lan¬ 
guage 



Lonesome Lake ^ ^ 




Condensed jtom a forthcoming book^ by 

LELAND STOWE 

T hroughout the 3<K)-miIe voyage up 
from Vancouver one youthful pas¬ 
senger staled over the ship’s r.ul as 
though he couldn’t sec enough of British 
C’olumhia’s mountains Otherwise, save 
jxrrhaps lor the ieddish hair curling 
beneath his cap and his small size, live 
foot t'n e, th( re was nothing about him to 
attr ict attention No one could liave con- 
cened--on that August tlay in 1912-— 
th It this pinl-si/f il young man was bent 
upon pitting himsilf, alone, agamsi a 
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wilderness whcic no white man had 
ever lived hetoic 

Ralph Edwaids had come up from 
Calitornia to hew (Uit of the wilder 
ness the farm about which he had 
dreamt lor so hmn Landing now at 
the tin\ seiportof liella C'oola, he set 
out into the intenor I'cjrtv miles of 
hard going brought him to the ham 
let of Atnarko, whose half dozen 
cabins marked the limit ot perma 
nent human habitations in this 
wilderness There trappei Fiank 
RatelilT told him about a “real 
prettv” lake which lav over the 
mountains in the vallev ot the At 
narko River So, with Ratclill as his 
guide, Lelwaids set out on a resple n 
(lent October dav to find the site for 
his permanent home 

Two davs later alter tramping 
and crawling through almost im- 
penetr,.ble terrain, thev topped .i 
ercst and Ritelifi pointed noith 
wards where the Atnaiko spilled out 
into a glitte ring, ti meiiul ( \[r.insc of 
tiire{iunse Lonesoiin. L.ike lav l>i 
tw'een great es^ uf’ments oi un¬ 
broken foiest using into the shoiil 
de.sol a migbtv mount iin range 

In his first sv\ lit siuve \ of the \al 
lev, what striiek I'Alw.uds as loiubK 
as Its beaiitv vvis the tact that the 
place was alive with wildfowl 
(ire.it flocks of duck anel geese e'lr- 
eled in di//v, elamorous flight over 
the lake Tlwre must be fine fishing 
there, too “And everv kind ofg.ime 
vou c n think of,” Frank assured 
him 

That night, when thev camped by 


Augutt 

the lake, Ralph felt the wilderness 
silence deepen around him, it was 
like being in a great empt) cathe¬ 
dral A new peace and elation en¬ 
tered his life, never to be lost and not 
to be ferrsaken 

Ne\t morn.ng thev pushed their 
wav through the vallcv with its fine 

C m 

dark sod All about them rose virgin 
ecdais uid Douglas liis, main eight 
feet in diameter a; their base and 
more than loo feet tall Neai the 
shore ot the kike luminous gieat 
biM hes and lavelin-like aspens lifted 
vellow anel gold tinsel among the 
dark evergreens Towering eloiC 
above was breathtaking Mount 
\\ alker, '',000 leet ol it 

“We don’t need to kxik anv fur 
tlur,” said Ralph 'io be able to 
claim if)o acres ot this iieh md 
beautilul land seemed like finding 
heaven on eaith 

Will I \\ \s this Ralph Iidwaids who, 
at 21, set himselt to t.uvt .1 t irm out 
of piimtv.il ion St amul haidsliips 
sill h as few North Ainritans hive 
eonlroiited since [iioncci ckivs- At 
17 he hut been .1 hired hand on i 
('.ilifornia firm \\ lu n he heard 
there wms free land m llritish (’ol 
iimbi.i. It was all he ret dec! to 
know 

F’oi the nest four vears Ralph put 
all his waking hours into prepara 
tion tor his great objective He 
bought ignciiltural textbooks and 
studied night .ifter night F'oi foiii 
vears he saved everv pennv to .iccu 
mulate his f.irming capital Thus, 
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when he headed north for Canada’s 
West coast, he was well prepared 
And he had done it all—as he would 
do everything else all his life—on his 
own 

A grc.it moment c amc i n Janu iry, 
191:5, when British Columhia’s land 
office granted Ralph Bdwards a 
lOo-acre pre-emption in the Atnarko 
vallcv Almost amom else would 
have waited until spring before 
launching such a forbidding ven¬ 
ture, but Ralph tnuldn’t wait In 
sub zero weathi r he and hi.ink R.it- 
elifl set out to hump in his initial 
supplies 

To reach tlie wilderness l.ik(, the> 
earned evervthing on their backs 
from the last spot which horses 
could reach in deep snow They 
broke their wav ihniugh undei 
growth, .icrf'ss rocksluks, up steep 
slt)pts, .ilong cliiTsides, over terrain 
which was then almost impassable 
and which today is still formidable 
Again and again Ralph hAlwards 
and his ti.ippt i iiicnd struggled ovc'i 
this bii.i il obstacle com sc, each car- 
iviiig 70 pc uncls on his biek d'hev 
kept at It until ihev had piled some 
hoo pounds <,n t' . lake shore 

Then the voung pionecTs con¬ 
structed a l.irge sledge, loaded the 
supplies on it and staited to [)ull it 
bv shoulder -.trapiieel 1 opes for seven 
miles up the frozen lake 

As they m.ide .1 linal pause at the 
head of Lonesome Lal^e, a flcx.k ol 
great white birds broke into tumul¬ 
tuous flight, uttering a senes of clear 
horn-likc cues as they swept up¬ 


wards on tremendous wings. 
“Trumpeter swans,” said Frank, 
“'rhey winter here ” To Ralph the 
big white trumpeter seemed a good 
omen, they brought a sudden 
warmth into this stilly wilderness, 
and the promise ot companionship 
That night, with the tem^ierature 
ten below, they slept on balsam 
boughs Next morning they started 
to build a c.ibin In three days they 
had the cabin up and roofed over 
On the fourth dav R.itcliff re- 
turned to his trap line And Ralph 
began felling the colossal trees from 
which he proposed to wrest single- 
handedlv a farm * 

Tuf voiNf. noNUR had the merest 
smattering of the woixlsman’s art; 
yet, like a beaver gnawing a tower¬ 
ing aspen, he hurled his five foot five 
against centuned monarchsas tall ar 
lcn-stort\ liiiildings and Lud them 
low lie worked w’lth the driven 
cnergv «it a man whose toe hold on 
existence IS at st.ike Bit bv bit a 
heaitcniiig pitch ol blue opened 
high above hrn bach night he pre 
pin d h s sunjilc meal over an open 
flic And vvhc n lu shot his first deer. 
It WMs so plump and *endei that even 
his amateurish cooking efforts pro¬ 
vided “an cV( opt IV r as to how fine 
fitsh venison can t’stc ” 

All through that nrst frigid snow¬ 
bound winter the voung pioneer 
existed in loneliness greater than he 
had ever imagined I low could he 
cndiiie such solitude^ Day after day 
Ralph woiked himself into extreme 
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fatigue, so that his evening hours 
were shortened by the need for sleep 
He forced his mind each night upon 
tomorrow’s quota of progress to be 
achieved. And soon he learnt that a 
routine of hard work is the surest 
means to vanquish loneliness. 

By spring’s late thaw Ralph had 
cleared a considerable rectangle in 
the virgin forest, near a forked 
stream he called Home Creek 
Using long poles for leverage, he 
managed to pry out enough stumps, 
with tremendous effort, to expose a 
small patch of fine dark loam To 
keep out the grizzly bears and the 
deer, he split logs and •surrounded 
his precious few square yards of free 
earth with a high, strong fence 
Then he planted—and in what an 
exultant mood*—his first tiny gar¬ 
den carrots, parsnips, beets and* 
turnips After that he went “out,” 
the long hard way, to work at a 
summer job near Bella Coola For 
years to come, summer work would 
be hib onK means to finance seven 
or eight winter months of establish¬ 
ing the foundations for his farm 


August 

When he returned that autumn, 
Ralph resumed his stubborn battle 
to whittle back the forest for an¬ 
other hundred feet or so. And every 
day he learnt new skills in the only 
way open to him—by practising 
them. 

Rowing a clumsy raft down 
Lonesome Lake and back again, for 
instance, was a back-breaking busi¬ 
ness. Even a dugcut canoe would be 
an improvement All he knew about 
making this primitive craft was 
what he recalled from reading 
Robinson Crusoe^ but he put this 
knowledge to work. In a few days 
he had burnt out a big cedar log and 
shaped it into a tolerably good canoe. 
It was somewhat cumbersome, but 
he got down the lake in it with 
much less sweat and effort than by 
raft 

As a bov he had disliked caipen- 
try, but now he planned to construct 
everything his farm would need 
first a larger cabin, latei barns and 
sheds 

By his third spring he had cleared 
several acres of forest, and that au 
tumn he ittackcd 
his first major 
building plan the 
construction of a 
permanent home, 
a spacious three- 
room cabin, large 
enough for the 
family he hoped 
some day to have. 

It took one full 
winter’s work just 
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to fell the cedars, strip them into 
logs, split them and hew them with 
painstaking care. But how could he 
transport the big i2'foot logs to the 
cabin site? Here Ralph’s extraordi¬ 
nary inventiveness first came to 
light. “I must build a kind of tiol- 
ley,” he decided 

Cutting and peeling slender al¬ 
ders, he shaped them into a rough 
narrow-gauge track, pinning ties 
underneath with wooden pegs He 
fashioned crude wheels by sawing 
oil three-inch strips from well- 
rounded fir logs, shaping them into 
reasonably circular pieces, then 
attaching smooth birch surfacing for 
the rims 

Now what about bearings ^ Here 
Ralph dcnioiistratcd a capacity to 
use acute observation and memory 
in one «>f its mc»st valuable ways— 
for the association of ideas 

In his first winter of slashing .md 
burning he had noticed that when 
wovid IS partialK burnt H becomes 
hard to cut—even with the shaipest 
axe Ni"'% as he searched for some 
wav to ni'kc beariiips, this fact 
pojipcd into his mind “I'll bet 
scorched birch would bt tough 
enough to do it,’ he said to himself 

Although he had never hea^d of 
such a thing being done, he labori- 
’ ousl) carved small pieces of birch 
into the desired shape, polished 
them smooth and fitted them secure¬ 
ly into place. Even under a heavy 
weight the bearings worked* With 
bear fat for grease, the rough axles 
and wheels rolled very well indeed 


He had only to build a strong frame¬ 
work for the carnage and his trolley 
was complete 

With It he now moved as many as 
nine 12-foot logs at a lime across the 
300 yards of clearing to the cabin 
site This was a tremendous victory, 
and It gave him courage and confi¬ 
dence for his next step—building 
the cabin 

Using slanted poles and a rope 
pulley, Ralph got one end of each 
log bolstered into place and then the 
other. It was heavv work and excru- 
ciatingly slow, for he was forced to 
work exposed to all the savagery of 
freezang weather Thus it took him 
“well over two years" to build his 
calvn—since each summc' he con¬ 
tinued to work “outside ’’ 

When at last he finished, Ralph 
had a solid structure with a 12- 
foot-scpiarc kitchen-hving room, a 
9-b\'J2 bedroom and a large room 
upstairs He smoothed down the 
c.ibin’s intenoi walls until the cedar 
shone bright and clean Then he 
hewed birch planks for flooring, 
k veiling them ofl with a skill that 
he would not have imagined possible 
three years earlier 

After making and fitting m the 
window*-, he installed his few self- 
made pieces of furniture—a table, a 
bench .md two chairs—and built on 
a spacious verandah He called his 
new home “Tiie Birches ’’ 

There remained the urgent task 
of expanding the clearing until it 
would provide the basis for a self- 
supporting farm So again Ralph set 
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about felling and burning trees on 
both sides of Home Creek, pushing 
his cleared ground down the slopes 
towards the river By the spring of 
1917 he still had a long, long way to 
go, after five years he had won from 
the wilds barely six acres But these 
six acres he had won permanently It 
was as well he had, for soon he 
would have to leave them for a 
while 

W hen the United vStates cntcicd 
the First World War, he hung his 
rifle on the cabin wall, stored awa\ 
his few tools and set out c>n the 55- 
mile tick, b\ watei and on foot, to 
Bella Ckrola ancl thenee back to 
eivili/ation to enlist In France he 
scrsul from the battle of C'lialeau- 
"rhicrr\ to tin occupation on the 
Rhine 

Til L iioMi < of Sergeant R ilph 
J^disards in September, 1919, was a‘- 
‘^'ii'dK not duplicated b\ an\ other 
’'( Idler (’arrving sonu So pounds of 
siipplu s on his [rack and a fine new 
ritk, he ranifxd 40 miles up the 
flelia ( \k )1 I • allev to Atnaiker, then, 
next morning, he pushed on towards 
Lonesome L, ke There he stoppc’d 
to build a raft for the long pull to 
the cabin As he swung his a\e-and 
lashed the logs together, he felt his 
old skill rc-awakening in hi> arms 
ancl hands I le carsed a pair of oars, 
taxed erude rowloeks and, with the 
sun still high, he pulled up Lone 
some’s eastern shoie As he iwwed 
he examint'd caeh familiar land- 
maik with absence-sharpened eyes 
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On an inward curve of the shore 
something moved Yes, it was a 
good-sized bear He felled it with a 
single shot behind the ears, and 
rubbed the barrel of Ins new Rem¬ 
ington appreciatuely Expertly ply¬ 
ing an equally new hunting knife, 
he skinned it and loaded the big 
hulk on the raft He would have 
fresh bear steak for his first meal at 
the old raneh 

Stepping from his raft to the shore 
Ralph pushed eagerly through the 
forest to the ckdring There stood 
his c ibm, snuggled in the arc of the* 
huge white birehts He leapt aeross 
the little stream, ran up the veran¬ 
dah steps and pushed open the door. 
L'vciythmg was exactlv as he had 
left It moic than two scars before ’ 

Ralph laboured all that autumn 
and into the spring with the released 
energs of a \oung man who had 
much lost time to make up, happy 
m heart and in great peace (*f mind 
For the hrsr tunc, thanks to the 
mones he had sastd while a soldier, 
he now could speed the dcsclop- 
nient of his fi w aeit s mt(» a genuine 
t.um H( could t\en allord a hoise* 

AccoidingK, he cut the heaw 
limothv gr iss he had v»wn two\cars 
before and b'lilt a small shed in 
\\ Inch to store it TTien he went 
down the \alk\ on his most sizeable 
etjuipmenl-purchasi''‘g expedition to 
date 

After buving a sturd\ coll, which 
he ii imed (hiitv, Ralph bought a 
stump-puller and a \aiiety of tcx)ls 
H .ilso bought three steers and a 
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heifer. Somehow he led each animal 
m turn safely over the trail. But you 
couldn’t get cattle up either side of 
Lonesome Lake on foot. Nor could 
they swim for seven miles. What 
then? 

Characteristically, the young pio¬ 
neer built a large raft, then gave his 
small, ten-stone frame a task which 
few six-foot athletes would relish 
Hitching the heavily loaded raft to 
his boat, he pulled it seven miles up 
the lake^ Recalling this feat many 
years later, Edwards typically com¬ 
pressed It into a single laconic state¬ 
ment “It took about four hours of 
hard rowing ” 

Now The Birches was equipped 
with the makings of a farm, and be¬ 
fore the deep snows came Ralph had 
added a barn to his domain The 
first big round of his struggle against ■ 
the wilderness had been won 

Rut his firm would progress fast- 
ter. Ralph reflected, if he didn’t have 
to go “outside” to earn funds Wl.v 
not stait trapping" 

For the next vear-* trapping 
prt^viclcd Ralph with his only in 
come Although totalling but a few 
hundred dollars each season, it 



financed his winter supplies and 
farming equipment. 

With these activities he continued 
his solitary existence on Lonesome 
Lake into its fourth post-war year. 
By that time he had learnt the full 
meaning of the Biblical admonition, 
“It IS not good that the man should 
be alone ’’ Lonesome Lake had a/- 
everything his heart desired . 

On a supply trip during the au¬ 
tumn of 1922 Ralph went on down 
the valley beyond Atnarko to seek 
some additional supplies m the ham¬ 
let of Firvale, where settlers named 
Hober put him up overnight His 
unassuming account of his wilder¬ 
ness experiences fascinated the 
Hobers, none more so than one 
attentive listener, a slim, clear-eyed 
daughter of 18 

Ethel Hober had all the whole¬ 
some naturalness that tame from 
a pioneer upbringing She OiWed 
w ith the grace of onf accustomed to 
the (utdoors Her chestnut hair 
crowned an .ittractivc face who"e 
thoughtful expression quickened to 
a warm smile Ralph noticed with 
approval the neat and particular way 
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she dressed He sensed in her a 
maturity of mind much beyond her 
years. 

How many )oung men have 
walked nearly 40 miles—each wav • 
—across frozen lakes and along 
cliffsides to court a gin ^ Regardless 
of sleet and snow, of gales and frost¬ 
bite, Ralph now found it somehow 
necessary to make more mail trips 
than ever E\en in good weather it 
was a strenuous tw(v-da\ trek from 
upper Lonesome Lake to the Ho- 
bers’ home Rut more than once he 
put on an almost incredible per¬ 
formance and eosered the entire ob 
Stacie course in a single day What 
young worn in could remain insensi¬ 
tive to such personal interest' 

That spring Ethel and her mother 
accepted Ralph’s invitation to spend 
a week at The Ihrthes As the tagtr 
escort guided them over the trail, 
the girl gained a fresh insight into 
his v.h.(ra<.t< 1 Then (amt tlit long, 
exciting trip up Lonesome Lak( 
'The farm itstlf, and es[Keially the 
finely macl« thrtt rixjm cabin with 
Its still.nig vitvv, extcctled the Ho 
hers’ cxjieclations 'I’lie wteJ' sped 
by When the guests lelt, the young 
couple were engagtd 

After their wedding—at the Ho- 
bers’ home on August 22, 1923— 
Ralph helped his bride into (unty’s 
saddle, mounted another horse he 
had bought, and they set out for 
Lonesome Lake It wts a honey- 
moo.. trip such as tew mfxlern 
young woman woulel have found 
tolerable lJut Ethel Edwards was 


happy to share the hardships of 
the wilderness with the man she 
loved 

Together they harvested the 
crops, together they got in the hay 
for cattle Next came the need to fer¬ 
tilize the garden, for which nature 
provided readily available chemicals 
in the salmon that swarmed up the 
Atnarko River every summer to 
spawn and die Ralph and Ethel 
pitch-forked one boatload of dead 
salmon after another 

With the coming of winter, Ethel 
was conlrontecl bv her harshest test¬ 
ing when Ralph’s trapping louiids 
(ompellcd him to leave her alone for 
days and nights at a time Nor had 
anything m his hcrmit-likc winters 
been so ditEcuIt for Ralph himself as 
this—to trudge away acioss the little 
clearing with pack and rifle, turning 
for a l.ist wivc to that slender girlish 
figure .ind knowing too well the 
voiceless emptiness which would 
engulf hei 

Tiui before another winter came 
iuhel had the piomise of cornpan- 
lonshif) In Sefitcmber sin went 
to liell.i Caiola’s modest hospital for 
the birth ol he‘r first child, .Stankw 
Hi uc( It was mid November before 
the fatlier dared cxpise inotmr and 
baby to the rough and perilous trip 
home, but he could delay no longer; 
snow already covered the trails and 
freezing temperatures might drop to 
zeio at any time I'rom slender ma¬ 
ple saplings he had woven a basket 
in which to carry the infant, pa- 
pcKise-fashion, on his back The trip 
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was an ordeal of five days and nights 
—a first journey home such as few, 
if any, newborn babies in modern 
times ha\e experienced. 

The baby so filled Ethel’s days 
with demands that the winter—and 
two more—«ped swiftly bj. Shortly 
before Stanley’s third birthda) a 
second son, Johnny, w.is born, and, 
some 18 months afterwarils, their 
daughter Trudy The pioneer popu¬ 
lation of Lonesome Lake was now 
complete 

By now the ranch was producing 
almost everything needed for sub¬ 
sistence There were a bull, .1 cow 
and her calf, and the garden vicldcd 
virtually all the essentials 
The amounts of food Ethel pre¬ 
served each )car W'ould lea\e most 
mixlern houscwises .igliast 100 
quarts of home' growm beef, most of 
the venison troin tw'o bucks, 50 
quarts of salmon, 70 cjiiarts of peas 
and 60 of tomatoes, 30 quarts cath 
of string beans, hetts, cauliflow’cr 
and bro'-coli, 10 quarts each of corn 
and greens. He; cpiarts ol apples, 40 
to 50 i|uarls each of strjw'heincs, 
raspberries and goosebtints 

For tlie few things they couldn'l 
make themscKcs—such as sugar, 
salt, flour, kitchen utensils, nails and 
wire—they sjx*nt less than $200 a 
year T hc) spent perhaps $40 on 
shep-bought clothes Whatever bal 
anec they could spare went for tools 
..lid, cspccKtlly, for books If they 
wanted nything else they either 
built It, im Lnted it or improvised it 


Thus, by the autumn of 1929 they 
had won greater security and had 
happier prospects than they had yet 
known But they would not remem- 
bc'r October, 1929, for this, nor for 
the Wall Street crash that shook the 
world outside For in that same 
month their own remote world was 
shattered bv catastrophe 

O'' F OcioBfcR aftr*rnof)n, while dig¬ 
ging potatoes, Ralph Edwards 
looked up to see heavy smoke bil¬ 
lowing above the roof of his hou'.e 
FJe broke into a desperate run across 
the clearing As he leapt over the 
creek he got a fleeting glimpse of 
Ethel, with six-months old Trud) in 
hef- arms, shepheidmg the two boys 
into a neaibv field Sparks from the 
chimnev had filed ♦^he long-seasoned 
cedar logs In a few' minutes the spa- 
c. *us, imneuiilate home into which 
Ralph had put tw'o vears oi back 
bie.iking labour was “a mess of 
ashes 

A cruel irons prevented Ralph 
from saving an\ of its hard-wrin con¬ 
tents Hecause of the gri/zlies, they 
kept a sup}>l\ oi ammunition ha idy 
in ifit c.ib'ii at all times Now the 
shells W'cre popping ofl like iiie 
works It was impossible hr Ralph 
to go inside 

Evervthing was destroyed—ihcir 
supplies for the winter, their hand- 
ni.ide furniture, their irreplaceable 
books, the rifles that were their vital 
source of food Even more disastrous 
was the fact that the entire family’s 
clothing was reduced to what they 
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now fi id on -and the thrt>: ihilditn 
had ili htin nmlrcsscd when the lire 
hn^ke out 

Stiiiined anel luaithrol eii as th( \ 
were, Ralpli and I'.thel ^dvv.irds liad 
only a hriet inirgin ol- d.i\l!t;hr In 
fore anolhti liclow free/.ng ni”ht 
would he upon them '1 hc\ rushed 
the* children to Kaljih’s original 10 
in-i^ foot cabin 

“We atill have the C(>w for milk, 
thank Ge>d,” Ralph told his wife 


“(niess we’ll have to kill the calf for 
food ’’ 

Hut what about cooking utensils? 
Hy poking among the still-hot ashes 
he eontrued to rescue a aiuple of 
bad!) twisted but usable ti ving pans 
I'hev ate a stu nge and solemn sup¬ 
per besiele Lonesome Lake that 
night 

At el.i\bleak Ralph set out e>b- 
tain whitesei neLe'".ities he might 
fiiul in a trapper friend sunoetupied 
eabm down lu.ir ihe trail I'rom 
this 22 mile loiiiiel tiip he returned 
with two blankets, some old elothes 
anel pneeless threael, needle and seis 
sors luhel 1 iie^ lohnns on a big 
sue ate 1, spieael Ins arms out anel eut 
It elow n to si/e, making .1 hie sa\ ing 
“leddv be.ir” suit She similaiK 
I ishioneel makeshilt ijiparil foi 
St.mlcv and the b.iln giil 

Xe\t d i\ R ilpli went e'own the 
1 ik( ag Mil un the long tie k toi ( ss( n 
till sufiphes- but with Pomone\ to 
pas tor them Toilas, when he u 
ealls the leaitionol Ht IJa ('oi>I i iti 
/(IIS, his soKe bleaks 'Hu ^Ujje 
ketpe’s not onl\ extendeei him 
long term ,ieelit, but tiunds imi.ii 
diatcls eontnbi.ted ilothing and 

I » 

oser Sioo in ( ish 'I h< ir gent losits 
saseel fame some Lake’s pioiuers 
from d( stihition When he biought 
ba(k this nesvs to the gallant soung 
mother waiting in the trappe*r’s cab¬ 
in with her thre'e small ehilelrcii, 
Kthel’s le'.iis oi gratitude fkiwe'd 
freely That night, as before cver> 
me.il, they bowed then heads The 
simple words of grace which Ethel 
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murmured had never meant so 
mucdi before. 

All that snowbound winter, while 
Ralph trapped with the concen¬ 
trated vigour of a man battling 
against heavy odds, they lived in the 
little earth-floored cabin with out¬ 
side temperatures down to 30° be¬ 
low zero It was cramped quarters 
for a family of five and, as Ethel ad¬ 
mitted much latei, “It wasn’t a ver) 
easy place to keep house in ’ 

Before their home was burnt down, 
Ralph had partially completed a 
sizeable chicken house—12 by 20 
feet. Since it was considerably larger 
than the overcrowded cabin, he now 
set about converting it into a tem¬ 
porary home Before autumn thev 
once again had an ample nxjf over 
their Heads and a quantity ot vege¬ 
tables, fruit, preserved salmon and 
meat Their fcnccd-in fields 
stretched out across the creek's twin 
forks I’he clean land and the pas 
tures, the forests and the mountains 
and the lake—all thc'^e wcmc .sclf- 
rcncwing and undefeatablc Sti was 
Ralph Edwards 

In every season he gloried m 
nature's secrets T rudging carefully 
through the vast carjict of new fallen 
snow along his tiapping line, he ob¬ 
served the imprints of other prowl¬ 
ing cieatures In a long winter’s 
trapping he might take 20 mink and 
nearly as many marten, with a few 
each of otter, beaver, fox, puma .ind 
wolf, perhaps a wolverine or two 
and a lynx 


One day the Edwardses happened 
to hear that there was now a market 
in the outside world for—of all 
things*—squirrel skins. Ethel Ed¬ 
wards had been proficient with a 22 
rifle since girlhood “Whatever you 
get from squirrels is yours to spend 
as vou please,” Ralph said So Ethel 
sallied into the woods as often as she 
could take time from her house and 
barnyard obligations, on fine davs 
she sometimes returned with eight 
or ten squirrels, each mv.iri.ibly shot 
through the car or eve—so as not to 
injure the hide The pin money she 
gamed in tins manner, at 50 cents a 
skin, prosed far from negligible—as 
much as $75 in one year It provided 
birlhdav inu Christmas presents for 
the childien, and other mcxlest c\- 
tias which thev previouslv could not 
aflord In tvpaal Edwards fashion 
the squiircls’ caKassci were not 
wasted, cither 'I'lic ground meat, 
mixed with grain and potitc'^s, 
made (list cl.iss chicken feed 
Oddlv enough, the necessity ot 
giinding this meat served as a 
spniigboard for an extraordmarv 
sciics (jf mechani/ed improvements 
hv which E ilpn modernized then 
faim Visitors to 'I he Birches today, 
including qualified engineers, still 
marvel at finding there such equip¬ 
ment as an clcctiic plant and a 
powtr-drivcn sawmill—the handi¬ 
work of one man alone and un¬ 
aided It all started because of 
Ethel’s squirrels “If I could rig up a 
water-wheel,” Ralph thought, “that 
would do the grinding job for us.” 
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THE AM4Z1NG CRUSOES OF LONESOME L4KE 


So, after his tustomarv rcsoit to 
guidance from books, he con¬ 
structed a crude watcr-wliecl by the 
crcck But that accomplishment im 
mediately sparked far more ambi¬ 
tious ideas 

“There’s plenty of power here, so 
\ou mig’t as well use it,” Ralph told 
himself Bunging in paralnn for 
their lamps had long been an abom¬ 
ination Why not get a gcneratoi, 
hitch It up to the water-wheel and 
provide then cabin with electric 
light? 

R.ilph humped in a small gencia 
inr and linked it to the wheel bv a 
belt, but not a flicker of electric 
pj)wer I amt <JUt of it I Iis pnmitnc 
waterwheel could not flcstloj'* 
( noLigli lesoliitions per minute 

To construct a better wheel 
wouldn’t be ease, biitln now he h.id 
1 new inecMtne if he could ni.ike 
.1 pjo[)er wheel, it shtiultl pioduee 
enough powci to time a Siiw ' Split 
ting filanks fmni etdai logs was a 
long, lorgh tisk, a power siw 
W'oi J s.i\c hours anil hours of haul 
labour 

After studving MJiu and 

Mcc/ianhs Ralph built a 

large watci wheel emfdovmg a 
scries of cups In which the'rushing 
water W'ould turn it For cups, he cut 
i6-ouncc evapor.ited-miik tins in 
half, split them and twisted them 
into the desired shape, then tacked 
them securely on the outei iim of 
the wheel To add greater force to 
the creek’s flow he constructed a ten- 
foot dam d’o convey the water he 


prepared long tubes of hollow wcxxl 
and inseited them in the dam so that 
main strong jets would strike the 
revolving wheel 'rheii he attached 
a pulley and belt fiom the wheel to 
the gener.itor The water jets 
spouted into the cups The big wheel 
turned faster and f ister It wotked • 
And the Edwardses had clcetrieitv 
IP the wilderness • I’lu light from 
the single small bulb in their cabin 
at night carried the promise of other 
mech.imc il levolulions to come 
For <1 sawmill his WMter-wheel was 
much loo slow' To step up the speed 
he installed a countcishaft about a 
toot III diamctci and got the right 
r p m I’ll! his piobleip was still iar 
from solved d’ht wheels turned foi 
a while and then stopped 

lie had first linkeel the twe» elrive 
wheels w'Uh manila mpe W hen the 
rope was ellV it wot 1,1 el well It was 
impossible, hovV" vci, te» prevent the 
spkuhmg watei tmiii soaking the* 
rofif, and then it lighteneil up until 
It stoppi <1 the tnuhuKiv oi bioke 
“Win not irv lawhidt Ralph 
askeel hiniHIt Sohe set out ui vve ive 
an eigtil stiaiul r iwhiele tope Rio 
feet long W iih the help eil ever 
iiidustiious little T lucK, the job was 
accomplished Ralph soFened the 
lawhicle with beat grease, put it in 
place, staited the wheel—anel his 
sawmill was a going eoneein 
When 1 visited 1 he Birehes in 
b'ebru,*r\, the waterwheel’s 

braided i.owhide lopc then in use 
had functioned steadily for nine 
\ears• 
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For years now Ralph had recog> 
nized the fact that they could never 
register real economic progress until 
they could get their farm produce to 
markets over the mountains Yet it 
was obviously impossible to trans¬ 
port any significant amount of vege¬ 
tables or beef by horse and on foot 
over the trail This was why, even 
before their house was burnt down, 
Edwards had decided that some day, 
somehow, he must obtain a sea¬ 
plane. 

To any other man in his position 
such a goal would have seemed pre¬ 
posterous Not to Ralph Edwards' 
To him the impossible was “merely 
a little more difficult ” 

Ralph expressed his convictions 
quite simply “If we stay with it —if 
we try hard enough and bend all our 
efforts to It—well, eventually, we’ll 
get a plane ” The time would come 
when slender, quick-eyed little 
Trudy would become his chief ally 
in the prolonged uphill struggle 
towards attainment of his dream 
But first a more immediate prob 
lem had to be solved. Trudy and 
her brothers needed some “book 
learning ’’ 

Since the nearest school was some 
days’ journey away, Ralph and 
Ethel Edwards had no choice but to 
educate their children at home, at 
the end of tiring 12-hour days of 
manual labour. Stanley, Johnny and 
little Trudy were filled with insa¬ 
tiable curiosity, and their questions 
too often stumped the parents. 
Ralph, who had had only four years 


of schooling himself, sent away for 
more and more books. Thus the 
parents were soon educating them¬ 
selves in many new fields in order 
to keep up. 

They also obtained from British 
Columbia’.. Department of Educa¬ 
tion the correspondence courses it 
offers for children in isolated dis¬ 
tricts In this fashion the children 
“went to scliool” without ever see¬ 
ing a schoolroom They wrote out 
each lesson received bv post, and 
passed their postal examinations 
stage by stage 

Ralph shrewdly invented ways to 
make the lessons more attractive He 
m'ide the children apply their math¬ 
ematics to problems on the farm, 
such as working out the footage of 
timber needed in the new barn or 
estimating how much horsepower 
would be necessary to Id t a stump of 
given weight Few parents have ever 
jiarticipatcd so extensively in their 
children’s education 

'frudy, now ten, got down to her 
studies like a true Edward-., sclcit 
ing aviatum as her first subject 
From this she jumped to a«5tr<.nomy, 
then to botany. Before long she was 
calling by its Latin name almost 
every tree, plant and flower in their 
wilderness world 

One correspondence tutor told 
Trudv to make trips into the woods 
and produce a written leport on 
what she had observed After study¬ 
ing the depredations of parasites she 
prepared a booklet, with each ^ase 
illustrated in colour. A few years 
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later Ronald Mackay of the Cana¬ 
dian Wildlife Service was to pro¬ 
nounce her knowledge of botan) 
and zoolog) equivalent to a uni\er- 
sit\ degree in these subjects 

Were the Edwards childien han¬ 
dicapped by missing a “formal” 
education? Ralph Nums it up “Wc 
feel thev probabl) base a wider edu¬ 
cation than most children get toda\ 
Perhaps our life hcie e\plain!» it 
thev understood from the start that 
if \ou want Svimething you have to 
work in order to get it ” 

And Ralph is the first to atlmil 
that his own sclf-edueation thrned 
as he struggled to teach his children 
At first his iiiteiests were confined 
bv neecssits to practical mechanics 
Hut gradually, and to an extraor¬ 
dinary degiee, he evoUed into an 
example of how inestimably rew.ird- 
ing bfxjks can be in any indiMcluars 
life Once started on the trail of 
knowledge, he sought books yvilh 
reverence and discrimination, and 
used all they had toolTcr with a raiC 
intelligence 

Today the libiary it Lonesome 
Lake consists of scveial hundice! 
ca efulb selected volumes Among 
them 1 was not surpnsed to find 
bo(jks directly eonccined with piob 
lems of frontier existence I 
scratiheil my he.id, hc-vveyer, .is 1 
read such titles .is Inttoductwn to 
Cytologv, PaUontology, Applied 
Entomolog\ and Limnology Along¬ 
side seveial dozen yolumes of clas 
sical ovcls nestled unpredictablv 
The Psytholog\ of Music 


At 17, young Stanley Edwards was 
anxious to do exactly what his father 
had done at exactly the same age— 
“paddle his own canoe ” In another 
two years Johnny expressed an 
equally keen desire to do likewise 
Ralph Edwards was not a man to 
stand in the way of such aspirations, 
accordingly, he encouraged the boys 
tt> break a way Eventually both left 

J m 

for the “outside ” Stanley became a 
successful electrician, John is an ex¬ 
pert photogiapher Their sister Tru¬ 
dy h.is remained at Lonesome Lake 
At 21, Trudy Edwards, acting 
firmly in her father’s tradiuon, 
looked round for “a really nice piece 
of wilderness to civilize” A mile 
and a hal^ up the Atnarko Rivei 
from her parents’ clearing she found 
what she wanted—ifio acres of rich 
valley-land thickly forested with 
ccdai s .ind fir So she set out, by hei 
se'll, to deal 80 acres of it, a prtijeel 
so formid.ible that most pioneering 
men woiildn’l have tuuchtd it 
^’rudy lunlt a 30 texit bridge across 
the river, heweel out .1 ro id up the 
v.illev and eiected a cabin for her 
sell, so that she would h.ivr a pl.ict 
to live in all lie, of course -whih 
telling the foKst giants Next she 
built a bam that .iceomr'lod.itcd 14 
lOws in stalls, with a* lot' large 
enough for OS tons of hay Finally 
she added a feneed in yard (to kee*p 
out bears and moose)with a ^upetbly 
hung swinging gate And that au¬ 
tumn she slashed out her first acre 
W hile she was thus engaged, a 
big bull moose with an evil gleam 
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in his eyes interrupted her work, 
forcing her to take refuge on a high 
log. Eventually he turned away as if 
seeking other diversions. But Trudy 
had no sooner taken a few steps than 
the moose whirled suddenly and 
charged She had no time to run So, 
brandishing her double-bitted axe, 
Trudy charged the moose • 

As the huge bull, utterly aston¬ 
ished, tried to halt his lunge, his 
forefeet skidded into a fallen log. 
With all her forte Trudy slashed 
down at his head, her axe sinking 
into the log about an inch from the 
moose’s nose Before she could strike 
again he had dashed for the deep 
woods. “I jumped over the log and 
went after him,” Tiudy later told 



her parents, and added, 'T also 
roared ” 

That moose never appeared in 
Trudy’s piece of wilderness again 

By February, 1956, when I made 
a respectful inspection of her prem¬ 
ises, Trudy had cleared a half-mile 
strip along the river, ^ome 100 to 200 
feet in width. The entire coiridor— 
the only open space this stretch of 
the Atnarko has knov'n since the Ice 
Age—was pock-marked with hun¬ 
dreds of stumps, many up to three 
feet thick 

“My next job,” Trudv explained, 
“is to take Dad’s stump-puller and 
extract them After that I’ll start on 
more trees This cleared area is prob¬ 
ably about ten ,’cres I’hat leaves me 
only 70 airts to go ” 

When ihf iir‘>i aeroplane 
skimmed lovv over Lonesome Lake’s 
lagoon in the mid-’3()’s, its fleeting 
passage cr\st,illi/cd Ralph’s greatest 
longing into an obsession which 
dominated all his e'ndcavours for the 
next 20 vcars Somehow they 
get a sciplmc It was the only wa\ 
to take the increasing pioduce of 
then wilderness lanch to mirket 
But the means to proiure a plane 
then seemed as unattainable as 
reaching for the wings of an eagle 
E\en a second hand seaplane would 
cost $4,000 For the next seven years 
all Ralph could do about it was to 
dream and scheme and save a few 
meagre dollars At this rate he knew 
his chances of buying a plane were 
slim indeed. 
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And then the little frontiersman 
reached his must audacious decision 
Except for the motor, he would de¬ 
sign and build his own seaplane^ 

But to do so, he would first have to 
educate himself in the entire com¬ 
plex field of aeronautics In all his 
do-it-yourself years he had nc\ei 
broached such a formidable under¬ 
taking Yet, when telling me later 
about this decision, he treated it 
matter-of-factly “We sent away and 
got books,” he said, “but as soon as 
1 started on the engineering side of 
It, 1 found that my mathematics was 
not so good So, in order to under¬ 
stand what I was rc.iding, I had to 
get some books on mathematics ” 

Ralph devoted years of evening 
study to mastering cverv thing from 
algebra to calculus He found tngo 
nometrv “quite easy, and logaiithms 
largely a matter of tables”, eventu¬ 
ally he got a good working grasp of 
differential caleiilu'' “But when 1 
got into integral calculus,” he con 
fesses, “1 found 1 was more or less 
stumjTed ” Nevci the less, his studies 
progressed until he reached the 
point where he was able to under¬ 
stand “what It was all about ” Now 
he could pick up where he had 
hoped to begin 

"rrudy, equall) eager and im¬ 
patient, “practically read over ni) 
shoulder ” They were embarked 

a 

together upon the great, long-term 
and crucial battle in which defeat 
was un'^hinkablc Together they 
read volumes on all phases of air¬ 
craft design and construction 


Trudy showed a quick grasp of 
.leionautic principles, but when en¬ 
gineering problems requiring ad¬ 
vanced mathematics had to be 
tackled, Ralph had to master these 
complexities alone One after an¬ 
other he worked his way through 
thick and highly inwilvcd volumes 

“It was pretty difficult some 
times,” he recalls, “to solve prob¬ 
lems ol flutter and vil lation and hit, 
quite on yc'ur own ” 

All such calculations depended on 
the weight and power of the engine 
his seaplane would have Foreseeing 
this, Ralph had accjuired a reliable 
second-hand 85-horse])ower engine 
He could now work out what kind 
ot body would best fit round it 
d hus he was ready to select the aero 
foil (the shape ot the wings) which 
would provide high lift capacity, “to 
iisecjuickly above these mountains ” 

Hit by bit he forged ihcael In the 
meantime, however, new assoc 1,1 
tions, which were to open another 
door to his long-sought goal, h.id e n- 
tered his life—thanks to the tium 
peter swans 

1 \ the (Canadian Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice aiithori/ed an experimental 
aerial delivery of barley loi winter 
feeding ot the great white trumpeter 
swans which, threatened with ex¬ 
tinction, had made Lonesome Lake 
one of their last strongholds m 
Noith America * In August, pilot 

• Somt of Iht trumpfitt su’ont ftom Lonesome 
lake toere pte\ented h\ thi Canadian Croi<ern- 
ment to Her Maje\t\ the fjuien and hate 
become a notable addition to her collett on of 
loaterfox^l 
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THE AMAZING CRUSOES OF LONESOME LAKE 


Johnny Hatch set the first grain 
plane down on Lonesome Lake and 
taxied up the lagoon—^straight into 
a series of surprises from which he 
hasn’t yet recovered 

As Hatch approached the shore, 
a gnomedikc little man with a 
bristling salt-and-red-peppcr beard 
waded in water up to his armpits— 
dungarees and all—to moor his sea¬ 
plane. The veteran bush pilot 
grinned down at a spectacle strongly 
lesembling Socrates taking a bath. 
He had heard a good deal about 
Ralph Edwards of Lonesome Lake, 
but he hadn’t anticipated this recep¬ 
tion or all that followed 

By the time he had looked over 
the ranch and seen the water-wheel 
electric plant and sawmill and the 
many other amizing contraptions 
Ralph Edwards’ ingenuity had 
created, he was more astonished. 
When Trudy launched into queries 
about a certain type of magneto, 
Johnny shortly discovered—again to 
his bewildered surprise—that “she 
knev everything about induction 
coils, mignetic fields, the whole 
works—and she’d learnt it all from 
books Wh'n Ralph showed him 
the early-stage charts of his plans for 
a seaplane, Johnny was amazed, and 
inwardly dismayed at the cnoimity 
of the task 

At first Ralph was delighted at 
the chance to talk aeroplanes with 
Johnny and with the other pilots 
who later flew in the grain But soon 
these visitors from outside brought a 
crushing disappointment. It was 


i6i 

enough to break any heart less stout 
than the little frontiersman’s 

“We know you can build your 
plane, Ralph,’’ the airmen told him, 
“but when you get it finished, you’ll 
be up against government regula¬ 
tions. You can’t use a home-made 
aircraft until it has passed every test 
the Department of Transport can 
think of If they ever dtd clear it, it 
would take two or three years, or 
they might even disqualify it.’’ 

What this bitterly truel blow 
meant to Ralph I can only try to 
imagine, for all he said to me about 
It was, “It set us to thinking seri¬ 
ously about buying a plane. We just 
couldn’t afford to wait many more 
years to get into the an.’’ 

But had all Ralph’s inexpressible 
efforts been wasted^ Here I would 
merely point out tliat the frontiers¬ 
man’s primary objective was to 
Xnow enough to build .in aeroplane. 
This he had achieved—as he was 
soon to demonstrate mcmoiably 

On his nlxi tup lohnny Hatch in¬ 
formed Ralph “I’sc looked into 
the secr>nd hand market a bit It you 
look round, 1 think you can find a 
seaplane within vour reach ’’ That 
was .'ll! father and daughter now 
needed for encouragement Ovtrthe 
long years of their aviation studies 
they had been slowly building their 
“plane fund’’ Now the once vawn- 
ing gap between their savings and 
second-hand prices had narrowed. 

So they decided that Trudy should 
go to a Vancr'uver flying school. 
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gam her pilot’s licence, and then buy 
a second-hand seaplane She would 
go because her father w.is now 
62 >ea!s old .md his age might be 
against him 

When Trudv aimed in Vancou¬ 
ver in the Kite vpnng of ‘‘he 

had been preparing heiscH tor this 
moment tor cxactlv i^vcais Since 
she had alieady gone fai be vend clc- 
ment.il giound com sc s, slic st.ntcd, 
like a \oung evgnet, with wi'igexci 
ciscs, and progressed lapidlv into the 
final solo ph.isc In two weeks she 
had her pilot’s bee nee She then 
bought a second h.nid f*"! horse 
power seaplane, “cheeked out” 111 it 
and headed for henne 

On |ul\ 8, It five in the aflcinoon 

_ y 

Ralph Edwards heard a plane nioloi 
roaring up tiom the south towards 
Lone'-omf Lake Then he spied .1 
tin\ blue and gold seaplane coming 
straight down the vallev, skimming 
pill pose fuHv lowei ovci the gi.mt 
cedar tops, coming down, down 
“Here she eomesf” he veiled to 
Ethel 'J Ik V raced madlv, ehoking 
with excitement, for the lagoon 
H\ the time the\ re leheei the shoie 
Trudv was t.iMiiig up to it the 11 
pilotdaughter then se ipl.ine 
the tangible living leali/ation of 
rheir lifelong dream Sueldenlv the 
k>ng, long ve.irs of holding fast to 
that seemingly unattainable drcMin, 
the years of saving pennies, the ten 
years of isolated sedl education in 
aeronautical seienee —all v.inisheel in 
the wor.dious elation ol fulfilment 
Todav, when he iclives Trudv’s 


homecoming, tears well into Ralph’s 
eves For it is not possible to put into 
words the costs of an msupcr.ible 
faith, nor the consummation of an 
immense desire, nor the meaning of 
the end of solitude tor wilderness 
lives 

Nixi MoRMvo the world’s happiest 
iionticrsmen, Tiiidv and her father, 
took oil from Lonesome Lake in 
then two sexitei seaplane to drum up 
eustomer** fe»r then long planned 
plane to maiket enterprise Souring 
uj> ov(i OKI Ikildv’s 8,o()o-foot 
shouldei, the V reached the sumnivr 
e.imps on big (’harlotte Lake—.1 
two daV )oinntv on te)ot -in less 
than go minutes Sonri Iiudv was 
diliveiing then sucLulent pioduie, 
ineluding fie si, vre im and home 
made buttc'r, to muin isolated holi 
(lav makeis over the mountains 

Sometmies 'riudv made three or 
four tups 1 d.iv to the inlerioi Hv 
nnd .lutiimn she h id de'livered some 
tlnee tons of I’he lliiehes’ flourish¬ 
ing vulels, thus lioostmg the 11 r.ineh- 
i.irm'se nnings to .in unpre ecdeiitcd 
jiiak 

A.iul the folli.w'ing Mareh Ralph 
Falvv lids went to V.incouver to 
get fils pilot’s liicnec V'’hen he 
presented himself for his pre-flight 
phvsieal cxaminai^ion, the doctor 
sufvevcel the gri/zlcd little fron¬ 
tiersman with undisguised scepti¬ 
cism “Are n’t you too old to fly he 
demanded bluntly 

Imperturbably calm to all out¬ 
ward appearances, and utterly the 
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opposite inside, Ralph replied. “I’m 
62,1 understand a person can fly his 
own plane, no matter what his age, 
if he passes the flight tests ’’ The 
bureaucratic medico was not at all 
convinced about that, but upon con- 
sulung the Department of Trans¬ 
port by phone, grudgingly accepted 
their affirmative verdict 

After an examination, Iiowevcr. 
he burst out incredulousl) “Why, 
you’ve got the blood pressure of a 
man of Finallv he admitted 
“You’re in better condition than 
most men half your age ’’ At that 
point It would ha\e taken nothing 
less than an act of Ciod to keep 
Ralph Edwards out of the air 

He immediatelv threw himself 
into his pilot training with a young¬ 
ster’s elan After 28 hours of instruc¬ 
tion ht embarked on solo living 
Ralph Edwards was the oldest man 
in Canada ever to qualify for a 
pilot's liconLC 

Ba( k ur)\ii-, Ralph’s first concern 
was to familiaiizc himself with his 
own aircraft With 'I rudv as co¬ 
pilot, he practised lakc-offs and 
landings in the little seaplane for 
“ahfiut an hour ’’ 

Then—^with this brief introduc¬ 
tion .md with less than ly solo-fly- 
ing hours m his log-book—he 
plunged into airlifting his farm’s 
produce over the rugged mountains 

In October, )ust when their har¬ 
vest v'as overflowing, the seaplane’s 
old engine conked out beyond re¬ 
pair. It could have been disastrous. 


But here Ralph’s original deter¬ 
mination to construct his own plane 
and his long years of aeronautical 
self-education once more paid off in 
a remarkable way. 

“We’ll have to replace the engine 
with our old 85-horsepower one,’’ 
he told Trudv “Of course, it’s ten 
pounds heavier than the seaplane 
engine It will require some pretty 
delicate readjustments ’’ 

“Some pretty delicate readjust¬ 
ments ’ was putting It mildly. Few 
pilots would attempt such structural 
and installational alterations, all of 
which demanded the skills of experi¬ 
enced mechanics with a wide assort¬ 
ment of spare parts at their disposal. 
But Ralph s equations indicated that 
It could be done—^which was all he 
ever needed to know about any 
problem 

Using his labonoiisl) acquired 
knowledge of advanced mathemat¬ 
ics, Ralph fiist calculated the effect 
an added ten pounds in engine 
weiglu would have on the seaplane’s 
centre of gravitv With his “girl 
Friday’’ as assistant mechanic, he 
then groped his way through a 
jungle of wires, cables, dials and in¬ 
struments It took them six weeks to 
make the structural alteraUons and 
get the engine installed 

But how would It act** The “85’’ 
had now been stored on the ranch 
through eight winters Ralph had, 
howevei, treated it with the same 
care which he devoted to cverv 
some-day-useful article. Keeping the 
engine up on supports and well 
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oiled, he had turned it over several 
times every week—^for eight years • 

Now, at the very first flip, the 
motor fired and purred But the 
critical question remained Would 
the seaplane fly with this heavier 
engine ? 

Ralph taxied down the lagoon for 
a test flight which would have given 
most experienced pilots considerable 
concern. Then he turned on the 
power, and immediately the little 
seaplane picked up speed for the 
take-off like a trumpeter swan, and 
was soon circling smoothly Ralph’s 
hard-won aviation learning had 
saved the Edwards family from be- 
ing “grounded” indefinitely 

OvE DAY during the next summer, 
Ethel Edwards looked out the cabin 
window and saw a till young man 
striding up Hie path Where in the 
world had he eomc from ^ 

In a pleasingK cr)urtcous manne-r, 
this prototype of a man from M.irs 
explained that he had “walked over 
the mountains” on a holida\ trip 
He had heard that the Lonesome 
Lake region was especially beautiful 
Would the Edwardses mind if he 
stayed for a few da>s? He would 
gladly help with the chores, and he 
had his own equipment 

The sincerity of a man who walks 
all the way to the upper Atnarko 
valley is not to be doubted The re¬ 
sponse was inevitable. 

Thus Jack Turner lingered to dis¬ 
cover the splendours of Lonesome 


Lake Being enamoured of nature— 
d civil engineer and surveyor who 
spent much of his time in Bntish 
Columbia’s least accessible regions 
—he found himself among kindred 
spirits And the Edwardses’ initial 
favourable impression was much en¬ 
hanced by the v/ay their unexpected 
visitor could handle an axe. 

Before setting out on his strenu¬ 
ous return trek, Turnci somewhat 
shyly asked whether he might visit 
the Edwardses again The verdict 
was what you might expect, and 
unanimous The young man said he 
would write when be got back to his 
work, and he kept his promise 
When his letters came, they were 
addressed to Trudy 

During the much more prolonged 
second visit. Jack Turner proved 
him^lf an expert surveyor. And 
whenever he cakulaUd which task 
might best use an extra hand ii 
usualh pioved to he one on wl.uli 
Tfudv was about to embark So oi. 
most d.ivs, until his departure m 1 tl 
August, iIkv went up the vallcv i 
her farm and worked togethci mini 
dusk, lopping trees or extna tui.; 
huge stumps m another soil-Iiheia 
lion offensive 

And pist tilt other day, at the end 
of a letter from Ralph Edwards, I 
read this one sentence “PS Jack 
Turner has persuaded Trudy to 
marry him, the wedding to be in 
the spring ” 

So the Lonesome Lake dynasty 
marches on * 
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How a voluntary Jiews blackout froze the nezvspapet 
scoop of the year and enabled police to solve San Francisco’s 
most sensational kidnapping case 


Three Days of Silence 
That Saved a Life 


By J Campbell Bruce 

Reportei, San lianiiSto Chronicle 


r iHF San Francisco Chton- 
tele that Saturday after- 
noon, Januaiy i6, 1954, we 
were in the lull between editions 
I’hc day cit) editor leant back, his 
feet on the desk Two reporters 
played chess, others wafehed. I 
waited for the nod to go home 
Then a phone rang. The editor 
reached lazily over “City desk ’’ 
He listened, scribbled on a pad— 
then his feet hit the floor. “We’ve 
got a kidnapping he shouted 
The place came alive in seconds. 


Soon 1 was pounding out a bulletin 
for an extra edition 

Leonard Moskovitz, 36-vear-old 
estate agent, was kidnapped shortly 
before noon A ransom note de¬ 
manding $500,OCX) reached the 
home of his father, Maurice Mos¬ 
kovitz, prominent civic leader, 
2900 Lake Street, by special deliv¬ 
ery The note said he was being 
held by five men 

No Chontcle subscriber read that 
bulletin Nor, foi three incredible 
days, was the public even aware that 
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a sensational kidnapping case was 
in progress. Before our presses 
could roll with the extra edition, 
Captain James English, chief of 
police inspectors, had phoned our 
city desk and eveiy news agency in 
the city. “Call off your men,” he 
entreated. “A man’s life is at 
stake!” The ransom note, he ex¬ 
plained, warned that Leonard Mos- 
kovitz would be killed if the police 
or Press were notified 

How that voluntary news black¬ 
out held became the most amazing 
story I have handled in a quarter 
of a century of newspapering 

The Moskovitz brothers, Leonard 
and Alfred, were familiar figures in 
San Francisco. Identical twins, just 
five foot two inches tall, they lived 
in adjacent identical houses in Bur¬ 
lingame, ten miles down the Penin¬ 
sula, and their San Francisco office 
was called The Twins. 

Leonard had left the office at ii 
that Saturday morning, telling his 
father, their business associate, that 
he was going to see a Mr. Lund. He 
had another appointment at i p.m 
Around 1.30 this second client 
phoned to inquire what had hap¬ 
pened to Leonard. His father wor¬ 
ried for an hour or two, then called 
the police At 5.30 Leonard’s mother 
phoned the office. she had just re¬ 
ceived a special delivery letter . . . 
some men were holding Lennte . . 
they wanted $500,000 . . . 

At police headquarters a routine 
kidnap bulletin was prepared. But 
when Captain English, who was off 


September 

duty, heard the ransom note’s con¬ 
tents he roared, “Cancel that bulle¬ 
tin. We’ve got to keep this quiet.” 
“The Chronicle’s already on it.” 
That was when English talked to 
Abe Mellinkoff, our city editor. 
Mellinkoff agreed that the Chron¬ 
icle would hold off—on condition 
that every other news outlet pledged 
to do likewise. There are 21 radio 
and seven television stations in the 
San Francisco Bay area, three news 
services, five major newspapers and 
a dozen small dailies English man¬ 
aged to contact them all that night 
and exact a promise from each co 
co-operate. The Chronicle’s extra 
edition was dismantled, and all 
media m the area embarked on a 
voluntary pact of silence unprece¬ 
dented in American journalism. 

. Captain English promised to 
keep the Press fully informed of 
every development. “I’m really 
sticking my neck out,” he said 
“But I have faith in the Press ” 

At the Chronicle we had saved 
the type on our bulletin—^just in 
case there should be a le.ik. We had 
to stay constantly on top of the 
story. I fattened the bulletin with 
the ransom note, relayed from 
English’s home. In Lennie's own 
hand on cheap ruled paper, it read 
“Dear Dad—I am being held 
prisoner by five men and they 
want $100,000 each. Get it for 
them right away or you won’t see 
me again. Do not let the police 
\now or they will ^tll me if it 
comes out in the newspaper. As 
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soon as the money is ready put an 
ad in the Examiner personal col¬ 
umn: ‘L: Ready to conclude 
sale. Please advise when and 
where to deliver.* They want 
$100,000 in 2o*s, $200,000 in 
50*s, $200,000 in loo’s. All notes 
must be old. They must not be 
marked and not in sequence ...” 

I drove home late that night with 
a strange uneasiness at leaving a 
story written but untold. 

Sunday was a day of developing 
mystery. The numl^r of newsmen 
on the story was multiplying hourly 
English assigned 100 picked offi¬ 
cers to the case. The rest of the 
1,800-man police force were un¬ 
aware of the kidnapping. Even the 
men pounding beats had no inkling 
of the crime as they canvassed their 
districts that Sunday with photos of 
Lennie Moskovitz. All they knew 
was that this man was “wanted.” 
Others checked garages and park¬ 
ing lots for Lennic’s car. They 
found It in Union Square Garage in 
the heart of San Fiancisco. The 
time-card was stamped 12.31 p m., 
an hour and a half after Lennie had 
left his office. In the middle of the 
night police towed the car to head¬ 
quarters where they scoured it for 
fingerprints. It produced nothing. 
They returned the car as stealthily 
to the garage and an officer took up 
duty to nab any claimant 
That afternoon I wrote a com¬ 
plete new story for the Chronicle’s 
first edition on Monday. We were all 
ready for a big splash; all that was 


needed was a bulletin on the cap¬ 
ture. Only half a dozen of our 
printers and a dozen of our 120-man 
editorial staff knew. 

In outer Lake Street that day a 
Sabbath calm prevailed. No sign of 
untoward activity distinguished No. 
2900 from Its neighbours. Inside, 
inspectors manned their post. 
Throughout the area plain-clothes 
men with walkie-talkies cruised un¬ 
obtrusively in private cars. Then, 
in the early evening, a brief flurry 
occurred: inspectors at 2900 Lake 
Street were alerted. “A mail truck 
IS entering the street. It’s stopping 
in front. The driver is getting out. 
He’s going up the path.” The in¬ 
spectors waited, ready to pounce if 
the driver proved to be in disguise 
But he merely handed over another 
special delivery letter It was the 
second ransom note, also in Lennie’s 
handwriting. Minutes after its deliv¬ 
ery, our repKirter at the Hall of 
Justice was dictating the contents 
to me 

“Dear Dad—It’s Sunday morn¬ 
ing and I’m still alive but please 
hurry . Remember please the) 
know all the tricks and have as¬ 
sured me that if we play square 
with them they will let me go 
unharmed, but if you tell the po¬ 
lice before the money is in their 
hands or try m any way to trap 
them they will kill me Nothing 
has yet been reported in the news¬ 
papers for which I thank God.” 

Down at the Hall, English 
thought hard. As a delaying tactic 
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and a lure, he dictated this personal 
ad for the Monday Examiner “L 
Unable to raise sale price Wish to 
negotiate. Please contact us ” He 
needed a telephone contact—phone 
calls can be traced “It’s a big 
chance,” he said, “but we’ve got to 
take It ” Doug Havden, chief 
special agent for the telephone com¬ 
pany, worked out an elaborate de¬ 
tection system Technicians, on 
round-the-clock duty, traced every 
call and immediately notified Hay¬ 
den, now constantly at English’s 
side 

Monday forenoon the suspense of 
the blackout grew suddenly taut 
The New York Hciald Tribune^ on 
an anonymous tip of a kidnapping 
“somewhere in California,” tele¬ 
phoned its San Francisco part-time 
correspondent, Jack Foisie, a Chon 
tele staffman “A kidnapping out 
here^” he replied. “Hold the line ” 
He checked with Mcllinkofl and 
answered, almost whispering, “It’s 
true, but the papers here are 
pledged to secrccv A man’s life is at 
stake ” 

Sever il hours later a major New 
York ladio network picked up the 
rumoui and phoned its San Fian 
cisco outlet “You can’t keep a thing 
like tliat quiet—we’re going to put 
it on the air,” the network repre¬ 
sentative argued Frantic, the local 
station manager got English to 
phone New York at once “If you 
bre k the story and this man is mur¬ 
dered,” English said, “you will be 
held personally responsible ” 


What was happening to the kid¬ 
napped man during these tense 
hours? From details pieced to¬ 
gether afterwards we learnt that he 
had met Mr Lund at C'lty Hall that 
Saturday morning—a suave, husky 
gentleman who had called at the 
estate office earlier in the week 
Lund asked Lennie to drive him to 
meet i moneyed brother-in-law and 
the amiable estate agent obliged 
They stopped at a small house in a 
modest neighbourhood “I’ll wait 
out here,” Lcnnie said, but Mr 
Lund urged him to “come on in ” 
Once they stepped inside Mr. 
Lund’s smiling mask dropped He 
shoved Lennie sprawling on to a 
sofa and another man appeared, 
flourishing a knife 
Mr Lund, as it Liter developed 
was Harold Jackson, <57 Ills con¬ 
federate was Joseph Lear, 43, 
eqiiallv husks There were only two 
men, not fisc Iloth had once been 
pus ite deteetiscs, wise to the was': 
of th' police—and the Press 

Lear held the knife blade .it Lt n- 
nie’s throat “Ore peep ojt of sou 
.ind sou’ll be dead ” Jacs^son fet- 
teicd his ankles and wrists with 
chains From that moment on Len¬ 
nie lived a iliabolieal nightmare He 
las on a bed, shackled, blindfolded, 
ears stulTed, mouth taped 

Th<‘ kidnappers spun the radio 
dial constantly for news and made 
periodic trips for the p.ipers After 
each news broadcast and newspaper 
edition Jackson would sneci at 
Lennie “Damn lucky your old 
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man’s pla\in’ ball with us ” He 
would slide a finger across liis 
throat, while Lear ominously 
snipped paper with his kccn-bladed 
knife Lenme was scared Was his 
father really plasing ball? He felt 
sure, once they got the ransom, »hev 
would kill him ainwa\ The more 
depressed he became, the more con¬ 
fident his kidnappcis grew 

Jae' son had been dead set against 
a telcphf»’ie contact “That’s how 
they alwa)s pick \ou uf)’’ Not 
Ltar “blow can the wiies be 
tapped? The police know nothing ” 
The continued absence of news bol¬ 
stered their confidence And aftei 
they read English’s ad in the morn¬ 
ing Examiner^ they decided to take 
a chance At 12 25 p m on Mond.iy 
Lear phoned twin Alfred at the cs 
late agency, using Alfred’s nick¬ 
name 

“Hello, Ollie. How much can 


\ou raise by midnight tomorrow?” 
Alfred tried to stall, but Lear was 
too cagey “Ckt $300,000. You will 
receive delivery insiructions this 
escning Run that original ad in the 
hxuniina No tricks The kid’s ill 
We want to get rid of him.” He 
hung up The call was too brief to 
trace 

English now summrMitd Lcnnie's 
father to the Pal.ice oi the Legion of 
Honour, a loc d ait gallery “Make 
•»urc Mii’’rc not followed,” h'" s.iid 
Alrcaily assembled were Maurice 
Moskos it/’s closest friends -his doc¬ 
tor, .1 judge, the sherilT. 

Mosk('\it/ dro\e up English 
slipped in beside liim “About the 
ransom—I’ve talked to the others 
WT are all agreed on a dummy 
drop ” Anguish sharpened the age 
lin#*s in Moskovit/’s ruddy face A 
father’s love beat back the logic 
“No If something happens to my 
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boy because I didn’t follow instruc¬ 
tions . . 

English became stern. “Maury, if 
they get their hands on that money, 
you will never see Lennie again. 
Who could identify them? Who 
could testify against them? Only 
Lennic They will have to get nd 
of htm But Moskovitz was too 
frightened to take a chance 

So the doctor, judge and sheriff 
drove to the Bank of America with 
Maurice Moskovitz and forthwith 
pooled their assets, even mortgaging 
their homes to raise the $300,000. 
Kindly bankers, sensing the ur¬ 
gency, readily initialled loans 

The third ransom note—^most 
alarming yet—was waiting when 
Moskovitz got home* “Please, for 
God’s sake, don’t try to bargain. I 
swear to God they mean business. 
They say they will mutilate me if 
there is any further stalling. Please, 
Dad, do what they want or they 
will send pieces of my body to show 
that the whole deal is over and I 
am dead.” 

I felt a chill as I heard this. I pray - 
ed that the blackout would hold 

English called a conference 
Sweat glistened on his bald head as 
he ordered the sficcified ad into the 
Examiner “L Ready to conclude 
sale Please advise when and where 
to debver ” He then alerted Hayden 
that the kidnappers would certainly 
contact twin Alfred again somc- 
tirr' that night. Hayden in turn 
alerted all chief phone operators. 
Alfred’s home number—^Diamond 


4-8020—^was pasted up on switch¬ 
boards at eye level throughout the 
area. “If a call is made to that num¬ 
ber, stall—^trace it—notify me at 
once,” Hayden said, then added: 
“This IS probably the most impor¬ 
tant call you will ever handle ” 
Newspaper nerves tightened. 
Would the secret, so well kept for 
almo'st three days now, hold ? Slips 
occur in the best-laid plans—and 
some newsmen are as talkative as 
other people. The tension was be¬ 
coming intolerable 
It was after i a m. when I got 
home About four my phone rang. 
It was Mellinkoff “There’s a break 
—get over here fast • ” 

I made the 12 miles to the 
office in as many minutes The 
Chronicle reporters’ room was cold, 
cheerless Regular editions had gone 
to press hours ago Only eight of 11s 
had been called in The reporter at 
the Hall rattled off flash-f. cts I 
wrote a fast paragraph to lead the 
long-held storv for the first extra 
edition Then more facts 
Shortly before i a.m —now Tues¬ 
day—Lear had called Alfred Mos- 
kovitz’s home and put Lennic fin 
the phone Alfred plaved for time, 
then Lear, nervous, bioke the con¬ 
nection. But thanks to Hayden’s 
efforts the call could be traced to the 
Sunset district. At once English de¬ 
ployed patrol cars to that area. 

At 245 am. a light flashed on 
Claire Moon’s board in one of the 
district telephone offices. She 
plugged in and said, “Operator,” 
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then stared fascinated at the pasted- 
up number in front of her. **It’s 
that Diamond number I ** she whis¬ 
pered to the chief operator, clamp¬ 
ing her hand over the mouthpiece. 
Then, while the chief operator 
alerted Hayden and tracers went to 
work. Miss Moon asked, *‘What 
number are you calling from, 
please ? ” Then, stalling again • “I’m 
sorry. What number did you say, 
please?” Then she put through the 
call. It was Lear. He instructed Al¬ 
fred on the ransom drop: ocean 
beach near the old windmill, 
Golden Gate Park, 8 a.m. When 
Alfred asked about his brother, 
Lear hung up. 

“Get him back—quick I” shouted 
the chief operator, hoping to gain 
time. 

Miss Moon’s cord was still 
plugged in. She rang back. Amaz¬ 
ingly, Lear answered. “One mo¬ 
ment, please, for overcharges.” 
Abruptly she heard scuffling, then 
an urgent voice came on. “This is 
the police. Get me headquarters * ” 

Miss Moon’s delaying action had 
paid off Inspectors A 1 Nelder and 
George Murray, cruising the Sunset 
district, had chanced to spot Lear’s 
shadowy figure in the kiOsk. Why 
Lear stopped to answer the phone 
no one knows, unless he was one 
of those people who automatic.illy 
answer a ringing telephone. But that 
was all the time tne police needed 
to nab him. 

Nelder realized that any delay in 
Lear’s return to the kidnap house 
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would arouse suspicion—and mean 
curtains for Lennie. When Lear re¬ 
fused to talk, Nelder put it to him 
cold: “It’s bad enough now. But if 
this turns into a murder rap, it’s the 
gas chamber.” Lear talked. 

Nelder radioed English, who ar¬ 
ranged a rendezvous close to the 
hideout. Three carloads converged 
on the spot. As they surrounded the 
house, Lear’s footsteps echoed on 
the porch. Nelder, gun drawn, 
crouched low at his back. Lear 
rapped the code knock. Jackson 
opened the door. Nelder kicked it 
wide, jabbed the pistol in Jackson’s 
ribs . . . 

My heart sang as I wrapped up 
the story for our morning extra edi¬ 
tion “San Francisco’s biggest kid¬ 
nap case —a tightly guarded secret 
for three days—^broke wide open 
early today ...” Soon the news was 
flashing across the nation in news¬ 
paper headlines, radio, television. It 
was to be followed later by a report 
of swift justice for the kidnappers 
life inifirisonment for Lear, and for 
Jackson the death penaltv, subse¬ 
quently commuted to a life sen¬ 
tence 

Meanwhile, at the jubilant pre¬ 
dawn reunion with his son at the 
Hall of Justice that Tuesday morn¬ 
ing, white-haired Maurice Mosko- 
vitz exclaimed through unabashed 
tears “I love all you wonderful 
people—the police—the Press 1 ” 
Said Capuin English: “This was 
true freedom of the Press—^thc free¬ 
dom to withhold news.” 
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Hunting big game with a camera instead of a rijie 
can be just as exciting and^ {f Vfiu piefer it, ex'en more dangerous 


AFRICAN SAFARI, NEW STYLE 

By Edwnj Mullet 


I I WAS a herd of ga/ellcs that 
pointed out the lion foi ns Evtrv 
ont of them was stand*ng frozen, 
staring in the same dircct.on “That 
means lior,” S\d Downev, our 
“white hunter,” announced, and 
turned oiii safari ear cross-countrv 
in the direction in which the g.i/ellcs 
were staling 

N)oka, our tracker, saw the beast 
fi’^st and hi'sed, “Stniha ” At once 
Svd saw It, and pointed Ibit e'\en 
with hinociilirs, it was some time 
beioic I ct'uld locate the .iiiim.il—a 
lioness stretched out in the long 


gi.iss, lazilv licking her paws like a 
domestic c.it She watched us indif- 
ferentlv, but Svd whispered a re¬ 
minder not to put head or h.ind out 
of the car 

We drove towards her slowly 
Now she was w.itching us more in- 
tentlv We w'crc within 50 \aids— 
40 - ^o I wished we were in a closed 
ear instead of this open, )tcp-likc 
\chicle At 20 vards we stopped 
The lion's chin sank to the ground, 
and the tip ol hcT tail bc'gan ro move 
slow'K hick and loith .Svd whis¬ 
pered, “1 don’t like this one ” He 


I htnl nj tilts pft’utti* u.tt tht linn Im i/» 
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swung the car round and stepped 
on the gas. 

Since we were hunting lion, why 
didn’t we shoot instead of running 
away? For one thing, the law m 
Africa prohibits shooting from a 
car For another, we carried cam¬ 
eras instead of rifles. 

Sydney Downey, though perhaps 
the most notable of Africa’s “white 
hunters” and a partner in the 
famous safari firm of Ker and 
Downey of Nairobi, would rather 
watch than kill big game He and 
Donald Ker are trying to convince 
clients that a photo safari is more 
satisfying than .i shooting safari 
and, if they want it that wav, can 
even be more dangerous About a 
third of their safaris now shoot with 
cameras instead of guns 

I had left Nairobi in a small plane 
to join Downev in Tanganyika for a 
camera saf.in Right from the take¬ 
off the \ ast reacli of Africa made it 
self ft It As we climbed over the 
Ngong Hills, the rolling plains 
strcLehcd out endlessly To the 
north the crags of Mt Kcn\:i were 
visible, 150 miles away On the left, 
the snoW'Ct \crcd dome ot Mr Kili¬ 
manjaro looked like a plum pud¬ 
ding over which white s!iuce had 
been jxmred Past the Ngongs we 
looked down on miles and miles of 
open, park-like country on wh’ch 
were scattered groups of native huts 
and grazing cattle Then, suddenH, 
no more huts or cattle We had 
come to the country wliere the tsetse 
fly makes f.irming and cattle raising 


impossible, a land almost unin¬ 
habited except by game. 

Soon we slid down to a barely dis¬ 
cernible landing strip that Syd had 
made by dragging a heavy log up 
and down behind his truck Nearby, 
in a small grove, was the camp he 
had set up three large tents—^his, 
mine and the mess tent—plus the 
small tents of his helpers huddled 
round the parked truck 
When you are on a safari, your 
day begins at five, in pitch dark 
The “head boy” lights your lantern 
and brings a steaming cup of tea to 
your bedside Syd is always waiting 
for you at the breakfast table E\cn 
after ^2 years of hunting, this lean, 
tanned, wiry man of 51 is impatient 
to start, afraid he ’ll miss something 
Within the great circle of the 
hoii/.on round us there were prob¬ 
ably 100,000 beasts, yet ungeidtd 
I could have driven about all da> 
without seeing a single one Be¬ 
cause Syd knows where and how to 
look for game, we stalled bv hunt¬ 
ing ihc area wliere the grass wms 
short All grazing wild animals go 
insiinetiveh where the grass is 
shortest, it’s safer there A stalking 
lion, ci.'wling on its belly, can keep 
hidden in grass only t8 inches high 
Now and then Syd stopped the 
ear, and he and NjoVa got out and 
studied tr icks From small indenta¬ 
tions, from bits of prc>scd-down 
grass, these experts knew what ani¬ 
mals had passed there, how many, 
and how many hours or days ago 
The first game wc found was 
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giraffe. When the car got too close wouldn't allow us to come near her. 
mey went off in a deceptively slow Yet we got within ten yards of 
canter, their feet seemmg to hang m Louise. Syd was quite unconcerned; 
the air. Actually they were travel- but if any of us had got half out of 
ling as fast as galloping horses, the car, we would have been torn to 
Later we saw Thomson's gaixlles pieces. 

and Grant’s gazelles and zebras— While we ^ook motion pictures 

lots of them. and stills, the cubs put on quite a 

Most of the animals allowed the show One would reach up a chubby 
car to come quite close The safari paw and sock Mamma on the jaw. 
car has revolutionized African She would roll it over, good¬ 
hunting When African animals see naturedly The youngsters would 
a man on foot, they know that he is stand up on their hind legs behind 
their worst enemy. But when he is their mother, their front paws on 
in a car, they don’t recognize him as her, looking at us. Then they’d 
such. Hence the law which forbids duck out of sight 
shooting within 200 yards of a car According to Syd, our encounter 
Otherwise hunting would be so easy with Louise indicated that we 
as to be a farce would find more lions in the next 

Most lions arc easy to approach in few days; she belonged to a pride, 
a car; you can often come to within a family group Two days later we 
ten feet of them The lioness that did see eight of the pride together 
had begun swishing her tail when on a kill 

we neared her was an exception When we arrived, the eight—all 
Later that same day we saw another of them females or half-grown 
lioness, a more amenable one, lying males—were in a snarling pile, tcar- 
in the open in short grass As we ing and pulling on the carcaos of a 
approached, Syd relaxed and zebra Suddenly they leapt to their 

smiled “This one will be all right feet and scattered Syd pointed 
I know the old girl well ’’ Two huge, full-grown black-rnmed 

Over thousands of miles of males were approaching Ignoring 

Africa, Svd has an intimate ac- us, they got to work on the kill 

quaintance with Unsuspuiously the zebras allowed our^cat to get qmte close 

scores of animals. 

Thi- lioness he 
called Louise As 
we came close, I 
saw two litde balls 
of fur beside her. 

Surely, I thought, a 
lioness with cubs 
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They were among the best male 
f specimens left in Tanganyika, Syd 
told me. Originally there had been 
three lions that stayed together. The 
third had been shot by Prince Ah 
Reza, brother of the Shah of Iran, 
on a Ker and Downey safari. More 
than anything in his professional 
life Syd now regrets that the lion 
was killed by one of his clients. 

A day or two later we saw the two 
big males again. This time they 
were baby-sitting. Apparendy 
Louise had left her two cubs with 
them while she went o£F to make a 
kill It IS advisable for lion parents 
to have a baby sitter because hyenas 
go after the cubs 

A lion’s roar can be heard three to 
four miles away One night one 
roared within 200 yards of our 
camp, and the sound rolled me out 
of my cot At breakfast I asked Syd 
whether lions ever came into camp. 

“Very seldom,” he said. “Once, 
though, a chap and I were sleeping 
in front of the tent, our cots three or 
four h <*t apart, and ip the morning 
there was a lion’s track between the 
tots ” Another time Don Ker woke 
up to Bnd a lioness inside his tent, 
onl) a yard or two from his head 
He dashed a light at her, apd she 
backed slowly out. 

“As a rule lions are dangerous 
<aily when molested, or when you 
come upon one unexpectedly. If you 
shoot at a lion in the open and miss 
*19 times out of 20 he won’t charge. 
If you wound him, he’ll charge 

“There is also,” Syd continued, 


“the man-eater, fortunately rare. 
This is usually one which, because 
of age or wounds, can’t catch its or¬ 
dinary prey. One in Uganda last 
year killed a game warden. The rec¬ 
ord was set by a man-eater here in 
Tanganyika. Killed 380 Africans 
before it was hunted down ” 

After a few days of lion hunting 
we went after elephants My first 
close-up of an African elephant was 
breath-taking He stood 12 foot high 
at the shoulder—^much larger than 
Asian elephants. Syd wouldn’t go 
nearly as close to him as he does to 
lions. Fiftv yards was his limit, and 
as he approached he carefully stud¬ 
ied his line of retreat 
Our second elephant charged us. 
He had been standing broadside to 
us. Suddenly, perhapj because he 
was fed up with us hanging around 
so long taking pictures, he turned 
his SIX tons towards us, spread his 
ears (a 12-foot spread), rolled up his 
trunk, gave a high-pitchccl scream 
and came on in giant strides Syd 
whirled the car round That cliargt 
would have made a good film At 
the moment if didn’t occur to me to 
take It—I was tex) busy wondering 
how dependable Syd’s motor was 
Rhino, ttx), will often charge a 
car One Ker and Downey c.imcra 
safari client, avid for close-ups, per¬ 
suaded the white hunter to get with¬ 
in five yards The beast charged, got 
his horn under the steering-wheel, 
ripped It out and had the car tipped 
half over before the tracker shot and 
killed him from the back seat. 
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AftKun httffaln the most vtndutneh 
(unnin^ of all htui's 

African buffalo arc, m a wa\, 
rather disappointing The ones wc 
saw seemed as placid and innocuous 
as dairy cattle, and I wondered why 
they have been described so often as 
the most dangerous game in Africa 
It’s the wounded buffalo that is dan¬ 
gerous, [ Icaint He, according lo 
Svd, IS the most vindictively cun¬ 
ning of all beasts He knows when 
he IS being tiav.kcd, and will circle, 
p ck u[) the scent of the tracker and 
stalk him Orht will wait concealed 
in thick brush until his pursuer 
comes within reach 

vSyd told me his closest call was 
with a wounded buffalo He was 
out with a friend who shot a buffalo 
but failed to kill it The animal went 
into thick brush Syd went in after 
It He couldn’t see two yards, but 
the buffalo, lying with its head near 
the ground, could watch Syd’s legs 


approaching When the animal 
burst upon him, Syd could only 
shoot from the hip, a glancing hit 
A sharp horn hooked into his 
pocket, tearing his trousers off The 
buffalo swung again, and the flat of 
Its horn knocked Syd down, stun¬ 
ning him When Syd came to, he 
was lying beside the dead buffalo 
His friend had followed into the 
brush and made tl e kill just m time 
Although there is probably more 
game in East Africa today than any¬ 
where else in the world, the total is 
declining—50 years ago there were 
perhaps 20 times as many animals 
The principal reason is that Africa’s 
population has been increasing, and 
farming and cattle raising have 
driven wild animals from their graz¬ 
ing grounds This can’t be helped 
But efforts are being made to check 
poaching by Africans They kill 
many elephants with poisoned ar- 
lows, and the tusks are smuggled 
fiom the co.ist by Arab dhows They 

a 

kill ihino for the horn which, pow¬ 
dered, brings large prices in India 
.ind China as an aphrodisiac And 
vast numbers of grazing animals 
arc killed for meat which is sold 
The safari business accounts for 
only a tinv fraction of the game 
killed But even that Ker and l)ow- 
ney arc tiying to reduce They say 
Don’t kill the lion, take his picture 
—It will make a better trophy than 
the pelt And when you look at the 
pictuie back at home it w'lll be good 
to know that the lion is also at home, 
loaming the great plains of Africa 



By Lawrence Elliott 


The Mystery 
of Amelia Earhart’s 
Last Flight 

What really happened to the 
great woman aviator whose fate 
has baffled the world for 20 years 


“The whole width 
of the world has 
^ passed behind us, 
mm except this broad 
ocean,” Amelia Earhart wrote to her 
husband from Lae, New Guinea “I 
%h.dl be glad when we have the haz- 
.•rds of Its navigation behind us.” 

Her round-the-world flight, east¬ 
wards from Oakland, California, 
was almost finished. Two days later, 
^on the morning of July 2,1937, A.E. 
(as she called herself) and her navi¬ 


gator, Fred Noonan, looked hope¬ 
fully at the sky above Lac’s jungle- 
cleared landing field. Bad weatlier 
had kept them grounded, and now 
a fresh littering of nimbus clouds in 
the e.ist threatened more lain. Still, 
prospects were more promising than 
the day before, and A E hoped to be 
home for the 4th of July 
Poised at the head of the 3,000-foot 
strip that ran to a cliff and fell sharp¬ 
ly to the sea was A F’s twin-cngmcd 
Lockheed, the Electra Next stop on 
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this last lap was a bit of coral known 
as Howland Island, 2,556 miles 
across the Pacific. To accommodate 
their near-capacity load of 800 gal¬ 
lons of petrol and 70 gallons of oil, 
the fliers had discarded every extra 
except emergency rations, water, a 
two-man rubber boat, lifebelts, 
flares, a Very pistol and a signal kit. 

Noonan’s chronometers troubled 
him a bit. some kind of radio inter¬ 
ference prevented him from setting 
them with the absolute exactness 
needed to get accurate position-fixes 
from the stars On a routine flight 
this wouldn’t have been serious, for 
Noonan had three other means of 
orienting the Electra dead reckon¬ 
ing, radio bearings sent out by ships 
and shore stations, and the Electra’s 
radio direction finder But the hop 
to Howland was far from routine Ic 
was the longest A E. had ever at¬ 
tempted, and It was over a stretch of 
ocean where no aircraft had ever 
flown and where even ships were 
rarely seen Moreover, the target 

island was onlv half a mile wide and 
* 

two miles long, and so flat that its 
maximum elevation at high tide was 
a bare 15 feet. 

Noonan, who had guided the 
China Clipper on Pan American 
Airways’ survey flight from San 
Francisco to Manila, knew the pen¬ 
alty for even a slight miscalculation 
a deviation of one degree would 
carry a plane one mile ofl course for 
every 60 miles of headway Still, 
neither flier considered delaying the 
start further. 
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At 10 a.m. they boarded the Elec¬ 
tra. In slacks and a plaid shirt, 
Amelia, a slim and agile woman, 
looked younger than her 39 years. 
Her tawny hair, short and rumpled, 
was damp from the morning mist. 
Her wide grey eyes and quick smile 
lighted the plainness of her boyish 
face as she waved good-bye to the 
gathered Papuans and the Dutch 
officials. Moments later the heavily 
laden plane rolled down the run¬ 
way, gathered speed and, when it 
was only 150 feet from the edge of 
the cliff, lifted into the air, then 
headed east into the overcast sky. 

Some seven hours later the Coast 
Guard cutter Itasca, posted at How¬ 
land Island to help beam the Electra 
in, took a radioed confirmation from 
the Coast Guard Commandant, Sar 
Frant isco Division Amelia Earhart 
had left Lae. Commander W K 
Thompson, skipper of the Itasca, 
went to the radio room, wheri four 
men were on duty They had not yet 
heard directly from Miss Earhart, 
and Thompson re-checked the Ehc- 
tta’s radio schedule “Earhart’s call 
letters KHAQQ. Earhart to broad¬ 
cast position on 3,105 kilocycles at 
every 15 and 45 minutes past the 
hour. Itaica to broadcast weather 
and homing signal on 3,105 and 
7,500 kilocycles on the hour and half 
hour.” 

Just before i a.m , Howland time. 
Commander Thompson called the 
operator who was manning the 
Navy’s radio direction finder ashore. 
Had he heard anything from 
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^HAQQ? The answer was nega¬ 
tive. At I 12 Thompson sent word 
to San Francisco “Have not heard 
Earhart signals but see no cause for 
concern as plane is still about i,ooo 
miles away ” 

Then, on schedule, the Itasca 
broadcast data on the Howland 
weather b) kt\ and \oicc flying 
conditions excellent, winds from the 
cast at 8 to 13 knots, ceiling un¬ 
limited, sea smooth 
At this moment (jeorge Palmer 
Putnam, Amelia Earhart’s husband, 
was in the (kjast (luaid radio room 
at Foit I'unston, near Oakland He 
had askeil that .ill flight inform.ition 
he ioiwarded to him there Two 
da\s earlier, while flxiiig to C^alifor- 
ni.i horn Washington, he had 
‘•lopped in ChcNtnne and talked to 
his w'lfe in Lar h\ r.ielio telephone 
“Til he sitting in Oakland w'utiiig 
hii \oii,” he had promise*d 

In 1928, CJtoige Putn.im, a New 
\oik piihhshei, had hcen vominis 
siontd ' ) iind a \oimg w'oman will¬ 
ing to aci')mpan\ Wilmci Stiiltz 
a"d Lou (Toitlon on their pioje«.ted 
11 iii'-atlantK Audit Putnam asked 
Amelia if she wt re inleicsicil And 
so 4 E Ik came the Inst w'otivin to 
flv the AtlantiL, a passenger aboard 
ihc iiih siidi flight 
I'our years latei she flew the At¬ 
lantic alone, and thereafter her list 
of a\ ration aecomplishricnts mount 
M, and she became the most 1 imoiis 
woman aviator in the world 
Thiough the flist years of thu 
new and sometimes startling life 


Putnam remained her counsellor 
and friend In 1931 he asked her to 
marry him. Her consent wms not 
given lightly Later Putnam told of 
the letter she handed him a few 
moments before their wedding 
“Dear GP,“ it said “There are 
some things which should be written 
before we are mai ricd . You must 
know again my reluctance, my feel¬ 
ing that I shatter thereby chances in 
woik which means so much to me 
I may Iiavc to keep some place 
where 1 e.in go to be myself now and 
then, for I cannot guarantee to en¬ 
dure at all times the eoiifincmerits ot 
even an attr.ictive cage " 

‘ leorge Piitnim, fortunitely, was 
a man who could und<“rstand the 
SOI t of woman who could write such 
a letter on bet wedthng day For he. 
too, was a doer 'Iwace he had led 
exploiatioiis to the Arctic, and he 
knew that stiise oj endless adven¬ 
ture which kept btckoiiing his wife 
Pv 10^7 Amelia had wiven h^i 
sell dceplv into her loiintrv’s tabiK 
Where she went, tiuie went die 
good wishes of a h«jsi of slrangcii 
W"jlh her o]k n smile and good- 
huinouied mallei-ot facliK ss she 
bee-.imc ill* whole iounti\’s kid 
sister 

That veir, m apjuesialion ol hei 
Lontribulions lo .ivi.tlion, she was 
presenU'd wiili a new Loeklucd 
aeropl.iiK, a craft which .1 leporter 
dubbed the flving l.iboratoiv ” 
Long goaded b\ the notion of flying 
roonel the* world, site, now told her 
husband that the time had come, 
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and that this was the plane for such 
a flight. She added something curi¬ 
ous 


“I have a feeling that there is just 
about one good flight left in my sys¬ 
tem, and 1 hope this is it Anyway, 
when I have finished this job I mean 
to give up major long-distance 
flights ” 

And so—via Florida, Brazil, 
Africa, India—to Lae 


Just ai*ter 245 am. that night 
of July 2-3, Amelia Earhart’s voice, 
ragged and far away, suddenly 
broke through the static on wave¬ 
length 3,105 “Cloud) and overcast 
.. headwinds ” 

All hands m the Ituicas radio 
rcxim hunched towards the receiver 
The operator at once sent out a long 
senes of “A’s” from his key, a hoM- 
ing signal on which KHAQQ 
might lake a position bearing 
Commander Thompson ordered 
a message to be sent to San Fran¬ 
cisco “Itasca heard Earhart plane 
at 0248 ” 1 hen he settled down to 
wait for 3 15, when A E was next 
sehcdiiled to radio in 
At 3 15 an expectant silence filled 
the small room But only the sound 
of static continued to come ovc. 
3,if)5 On schedule, 15 minutes later, 
the Itasca sen out a weather report, 
then asked “What is your position, 
KHAQQ’’ Itasca has heard your 
phone Please go ahead on key. 
A,.knowlcdge this broadcast next 
schedule.” 

Though Amelia came through at 


3.45 she was still on voice transmis¬ 
sion and failed to acknowledge Her 
words seemed muffled. '"Itasca from 
Earhart Itasca from Earhart. . 
overcast . will listen in on hour 
and half-hour at 3,105 ” 

Thereafter Amelia kept breaking 
in with abrupt, only partly under¬ 
stood phrases She gave no position 
bearing, noi did she switch to key 
transmission despite a second Itasca 
request In the cutter’s radio room 
tension heightened at the unmistak¬ 
able evidence that the fliers were 
having radio trouble 

At () 10 Commander Thompson 
sent a landing party ashore, to shoo 
a flock of doclo birds off the How¬ 
land runway and to stand by for 
the Electra’s arrival The morning 
broke clear and bright But a sen^t 
of strain was apparent aboard the 
Itacca Seamen clustered in the pas 
sagewav near the radio room, ears 
cocked to the loudspeaker 

At 7 42 AE broke in on 5,105, 
herv(»icc high-pitched and anxious 
“KIIAQQ calling Itasca We must 
be on YOU but cannot see you (Jas 
IS running low Onh about 50 min¬ 
utes left Been unable to leach you 
bv railio We arc flyin? at altitude of 
1,000 feet ” 

Sixteen minutes later she came 
back, and this was her strongest sig¬ 
nal “KHAQQ calling Itasca W'e 
arc circling but cannot sec you Go 
ahead on 7,500 either now or on 
schedule ” 

The Itasca confirmed, then sent a 
long senes of “A” signals At last 
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A.E. made a direct response: “We 
^are receiving your signals but are 
unable to get a minimum (bear¬ 
ing). Please take a bearing on us 
and answer with voice on 3,105.” 

She followed with a long senes of 
dashes, but again her signal was lost 
m the uncertain reception and it was 
impossible to get a bearing In the 
passageway a seaman swore softly 

Commander Thompson made a 
painstaking estimate of the situa¬ 
tion. The fliers had obviously ac- 
jomplishcd their dead-reckoning 
distance of 2,556 miles in the 18 
hours since they had left Lae Kv the 
strength of A E's signal and her 
icfercnce to 30 minutes of fuel he 
calculated that she must be within 
100 miles of Howland. If she passed 
lo die south of the island, chances 
were she would spot Hakcr Island, 
38 miles in that direction Therefore 
Thompson charted a block of sea to 
the north as the primary search .irea 

Then, at 8 45, A E was heard for 
the last time Her voice was frantic 
now, words tumbling one over the 
other “We are m line of position 
157-337 . . will repeat this message 
W e will repeat tnis message in (),2ro 
kilocycles . . Wait listening in 
6,210 kilocycles. We arc running 
north and south . .” 

The signal faded altogether 
Clearly the Electra had overshot and 
was flying away. Thompson ordered 
gll lines cast off, and the Itasca 
steamed north. To Washington and 
San Francisco went this word 
“Earhart unreported at 0900 . . . 


Believe down . . . Am searching 
probable area and will continue.” 

At Fort Funston, George Putnam 
read this message with tight lips 
“Even if they are down,” he told a 
reporter, “they can stay afloat indefi¬ 
nitely Their empty tanks will give 
them buoyancy. Besides, they have 
all the emergency equipment they’ll 
need—everything.’ ’ 

As the Itasca raced northward, 
Commander Thompson radioed the 
Coast Guard in Honolulu, request¬ 
ing that a seaplane be sent to join the 
search. Already on his desk was a 
teletype from the Chief of Naval Op¬ 
erations, Admiral William Leahy, 
in W^ashington* “Please render 
whatever help you deem practical in 
search for Earhart and Noonan ” 
Before noon a longdistance flying 
boat took otf from Pearl Harbour, 
and the b.ittleship Colorado, berthed 
at Pcail, began to raise steam 
Back and forth acioss the empty 
sea went the haua Early the next 
morning came bad news a freak 
sleet storm had forced the seaplane 
to turn back to Honolulu 
'fhat da\ the first of a long scries 
of itpr>rttd Eaihart SOS signals be¬ 
gan to poir in Radio operators in 
Honolulu, Lo*- Angeles, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Seattle told of hearing a famt 
call for help fiom KHAQQ 
The search 'vas intensified Fioin 
San Diego the carrier Lexington, 
one of the fastest ships afloat, sailed 
for Howland with a full comple¬ 
ment of planes, making this the big¬ 
gest rescue effort in aviation history. 
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The Colorado rendezvoused with 
the Itasca on July 7 and turned south 
to search. The Itasca kept on north¬ 
ward, then turned westward to¬ 
wards the countless reefs and islands 
in the Gilberts. 

Wild rumours swept round the 
world* Amelia Earhart was down 
on an island and out of her mind; 
she had been forced down by the 
Japanese because she had wandered 
off course and seen too much of their 
secret bastion, Truk Island (which 
was almost 2,000 miles west and 
north of Howland) Everywhere 
there seemed to be a determined be¬ 
lief in any answer except the obvious 
one. Yet within hours after he cal¬ 
culated that the Electra had come 
down, the commander of the Itasca 
made an estimate which, even today, 
seems closest to the truth * 

Amelia had counted on her radio 
equipment to carry her into How¬ 
land. When that failed, Noonan 
missed his target—not by much, 
perhaps, but by enough so that in 
the glare of the using sun neither 
flier had seen it As for the Electra 
staying afloat, the evidence is tliat it 
did not, at least for more than an 
hour. For, as Thompson pointed 
out, the reported SOS’s from 
KHAQQ were never heard by the 
Itasca or any of the other vessels clos¬ 
est to the scene. No doubt far-away 
professional radio operators and 
amateurs mistakenly thought the 
messages passing between the rescue 
vessels came from the downed plane. 

On July 10 the Colorado's catapult 


planes swooped low over every bit 
of coral protruding out of that part 
of the Pacific, and returned to esti¬ 
mate the lost fliers’ chances of sur¬ 
vival at one in a million. And on the 
i2th the Lexington's 76 planes re¬ 
searched the still-calm seas over a 
104,000-square-mile area. 

On the loth of July George Put¬ 
nam was persuaded to give up his 
vigil at Fort Funston. Before leaving 
he looked westward and said, “If 
she’s gone, this is the way she would 
have wanted it. Only it was to have 
been her last flight—she said abso¬ 
lutely the last one ” 

Now and then, tucked away in an 
obscuie corner of a back page, the 
Amelia Earhart story sparks with 
false life By the end of the Second 
World War so many rumours had 
accumulated that the U.S. Navy De¬ 
partment felt Itself obliged to make 
a statement Amelia Earhart had not 
been on a naval mission when she 
vanished, she was not shot down by 
the Japanese, she was not rescued— 
or found dead—in a Japanese camp 
In point of fact, tlie Amclic Ear¬ 
hart story ended when George Put¬ 
nam gave to the world what was to 
all intents her last testament—a let¬ 
ter written to him and marked to 
be read only if she failed to return. 
“Please know that I am quite aware 
of the hazards,” it read. “I want to 
do It—because I want to do it. 
Women must try to do things as 
men have tried. When they fail, then 
failure must be but a challenge to 
others.” 



A report on the advantages and limitations 
of a controversial new techmque 
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By Ruth and Edward Brecher 


Rs Betty Johnson, 26, lay 
on the, delivery table in la¬ 
bour The rhythmic con¬ 
tractions popularly called “labour 
pains” were recurring at intervals of 
two minutes But you couldn’t tell 
from her face Her eyes were open 
and her facial muscles relaxed She 
was in a hypnotic tiance 
“How do you fed nowi^” her ob¬ 
stetrician, Dr William Kroger, 
asked 

“Sort of detached,” she answered 

calmly 1 feel mv muscles contract- 
* 

ing and relaxing, and pressure at 
times—^but it doesn’t hurt ” 

The p.itient aJ Jed that she would 
like to led a few contractions with- 
* out hypnosis just to know whafthey 
were like, and the doctor agreed. 
“All right, let’s use our regular sig 
nals When I touch your right shoul¬ 
der, you’ll emerge from the hyp- 
\ notic state Then, after a few 
minutes. I’ll touch your left shoul¬ 
der and you’ll return to a deep 


hypnotic state. Ready? One, two 
three!” 

At the touch of the i)bstctrician’s 
hand there was an amazing change. 
Betty’s back arched, her fists 
clenched; beads of perspiration ap¬ 
peared on her forehead Minutes 
late*" the obstetrician placed his hand 
on Betty’s left shoulder—and .igain * 
there was an incredible change She 
now lay quietly, arms at her sides, 
palms open, fingers relaxed 

About an hour later the baby was 
born Betty co-operated by “bearing 
down” with each contraction The 
obstetrician held the baby up for her 
to sec Although the young mother’s 
pain sensations were suppressed by 
hvpnc-tic suggestion, her emotions 
were fully functioning Sheer joy 
lighted her face 

Betty Johnson is one of several 
thousand women in Canada and the 
United States who in the past few 
years have delivered their babies 
while hypnotized We talked to 
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nearly 20 o£ these mothers, and to 
their obstetricians, during a recent 
tour of maternity hospitals. We also 
talked to obstetricians who do not 
use hypnosis, and to one or two who 
used it for several years but have 
since abandoned it. We sought an¬ 
swers to such questions as these 

Does hypnosis really eliminate the 
discomfort of childbirth? Does it 
work with all women ? Is it safe ? If 
It is successful, why don’t more ob¬ 
stetricians make use of it ? 

The answers were varied. But one 
answer should be stressed most ob¬ 
stetricians arc quite satisfied with 
their present methods, and so arc 
most patients Having a baby today 
is neither a serious hazard nor an 
ordeal Young women today can 
look forward to childbirth with a 
minimum of apprehension Hvpno- 
■ sis is not, therefoie, a panacea for 
sa\ing women fiom some nameless 
horror, it is simply one method 
among many for achieving good 
results 

Medical hvpnosis has almost 
nothing in common with the per¬ 
formances of stigc and television 
hypnotists It is a straightfiirw'ard 
procedure in which the doctor relies 
on the voluntary co o{>eration of the 
patient. Some women cannot be 
deeply hypnotized More than half 
of the v/omen who have babies un¬ 
der hypnosis need some chemical 
anaesthesia along with it Even the 
obstc ricians most optimistic about 
hypnosis stressed the fact that it can 
never wholly replace conventional 
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methods of anaesthesia. Basically 
hypnosis is an altered state of con¬ 
sciousness. Waking and sleeping, for 
example, are two states of consaous- 
ness; intense concentration on a 
problem is another. Hypnosis, a 
state of consciousness as natural as 
these, is achieved by concentration 
on one monotonous or rhythmic 
stimulus 

One characteristic of hypnosis is 
that It makes the subject far more 
responsive to suggestion, even sug¬ 
gestions which would seem impos¬ 
sible of performance in the usual 
state of consciousness “Now relax 
your abdominal muscles,” the doc¬ 
tor says—and the patient actually re¬ 
laxes them “You will feel no pain,” 
he promises—and the patient feels 
no pain At least many women 
don’t 

Why hypnotic suggestion reduces 
pain IS not fully understood, but 
psychologists point out many analo¬ 
gies A football plaver, for example, 
may sprain an ankle and go on play¬ 
ing without discomfort Only afte- 
the final whistle blows does he sud¬ 
denly become aware of pain Hyp¬ 
nosis apparendy acts in a similar 
way, the entry of pain sensations 
into consciousness may be blocked 
There was some experimental use of 
hypnosis to relieve childbirth pain 
in the 19th century, but after the de¬ 
velopment of improved chemical 
anaesthetics, it dropped almost out 
of sight. Instead, “painless child 
birth” through chemicals became ex¬ 
ceedingly popular. To dramatize the 
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new methods, popular accounts 
grossly exaggerated the pain ac¬ 
companying childbirth so that 
mothers came to fear it and de¬ 
manded enormous quantities of 
anaesthetic. 

Many obstetricians resisted this 
trend towards excessive use of anaes¬ 
thetics. They noted that too much 
anaesthetic reduces the supply of 
oxygen which both mother and baby 
urgently need, and they regretted 
the fact that mothers were being de¬ 
prived of experiencing the miracle 
of birth. 

Then, in 1944, Dr Grantly Dick 
Read, a young English obste¬ 
trician, published his world-re¬ 
nowned book, Chtldbtrth Without 
Fear* in which he called for a re¬ 
turn to “natural childbirth” meth¬ 
ods, with special training for the 
prospective mother to help her over¬ 
come her fears Although many doc¬ 
tors disagree with the details of 
Read’s recommendations, his em¬ 
phasis on psychological factors is 
now accepted by most obstetricians 

While Read was developing natu¬ 
ral childbirth in Britain, a young 
American obstcirician. Dr. William 
Kroger, now on the staff of the Chi¬ 
cago Medical School, was ‘using 
hypnosis in selected cases At first he 
tried using hypnosis to assure com¬ 
plete amnesia, so that his patients 
did not remember their experience 
afterwards. Used in this way, hyp¬ 
nosis has at least one major advan¬ 
tage over chemical anaesthesia, it 

* Condensed in The Reader’s Digest, June ’47 


does not endanger the supply of oxy¬ 
gen to cither mother or baby. “I’ve 
delivered se\eral hundred babies by 
hypnosis,” one obstetrician told us, 
“and every one was born pink and 
active. With these babies, I’ve never 
had to use artificial resuscitation ” 

As Dr Kroger’s interest in the 
psychological aspects of childbirth 
deepened, he concluded—^like Dr 
Read—that total anaesthesia de¬ 
prived mothers of an important 
experience Thus began efforts to 
develop a hypnotic technique to al¬ 
lay the discomfort of childoirth but 
still leave the mother alert and eager 
to co-operate with the obstetrician 
Today all obstetricians who use hyp¬ 
nosis—so far as we can determine— 
leave the mother fullv aware 
throughout 

There is apparendy still another 
advantage A team composed of an 
obstetrician, Dr Milton Abramson 
of Minneapolis, and a psychologist. 
Professor William Heron of the 
Umsersitv of Minnesota, compared 
the labours of lOo women under 
hypnosis with the labours of a simi¬ 
lar group of women under standard 
anaesthesia On the average, the) re¬ 
ported in the Amencan foinnal of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, the 
first stage of labour in women undei 
hypnosis was aiioiit two hours 
shorter 

Most obstetricians hypnotize their 
patients in a “training session” dur¬ 
ing the sixth or seventh month of 
pregnancy and then go through half 
a dozen or more additional practice 
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sessions. To save his patients time 
and expense, Dr Kroger has pio¬ 
neered in the use of “group hypno¬ 
sis” classes At one of those classes, 
we watched 23 mothers-to-be prac¬ 
tising h vpnosis simultaneously Sev- 
eial husbands had come with their 
wnes, and one who sat near us was 
obvioush sceptical Then the obste¬ 
trician demonstrated anaesthesia in 
one ol his patients, using a simple 
pinprick dcMce The husband near 
us jumped as it he had been stuck 
When the \oung woman continued 
to smile without the slightest sign 
th.it she telt the j.ib, the man 
mopped his brow “I’m sold,” he 
whispered to his wife 
The more wt talked t(j motheis 
and obstetricians the more we wcic 
stru. k bv simiUnties between 
natural childbirth and childbirth 
undci Inpnosis With both methods 
cht.miLil anaesihctics are available 


to mothers when needed, but they 
are given sparingly; with both, the 
mother is alert, relaxed and co-oper¬ 
ative throughout the birth process. 

Dr Howard Taylor of the Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. Clinic declares that 
many women undergoing “natuml 
childbirth” successfully are in a light 
state of trance The chief difference. 
Dr Tavlor believes, is that hypnosis 
proiluccs a deeper state of trance 
more cjuickh and more surely The 
joy experienced b\ both wife and 
husband as the baby makes its ap¬ 
pearance .md utters its first ci\ never 
tails to gi\c Di Taylor a thrill 

For the increasing number of 
women who w.mt to be .iwake and 
aware, cxpeiicncing e.ich si.ige and 
co-operating fulh in the birth jiro- 
cess, hypnosis under competent di¬ 
rection ma\ .issumc an important 
place among the mctluxls of child 
birth 




llLn I he was in chaigc of the Los Alamos atomic rescaicli ccnlrc in 
K< \v Mexico, Robetr OpjxnheinKi was aw ikcnctl late one mghi by a 
transjilaniic phone call from I’otsdam, where Truman was conferring 
with tihurchill and .Stalin about ways to end the wir with japan The 
untiled atom bomb wa. still prc.ty much an unknown force at tha‘ time 
among military men and politicians 

Said a harried voice at the other end of the line “What about the 
ovcr-prcs«ure^ Won’t the bomb blow the plane that drops it right out of 
the air?” 

“I don’t know,” Oppenheimcr replied “That’s the sort of thing you’d 
b ‘ter ask General Hap Arnold ” 

“And who the hell do you think this is talking?” came the indignant 
response from across the ocean 

—Glenn Seaborg quoted in Cht mieal CJ Engineertrg News 




Rtptoclutlion from a 19th-iintur> stcil tntsraving 
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Ih Vnginins DuhTie\ Vuihnt .uui ^ll^lf.lun 

N(>Tt fiio'ith the Qiieiu visits Jiiiiiestmvii, J'ligiiini, foi 
the (elebriitions mat king the 35()th annnri uii v oj its 
Iminditig -a Uiiy settlement of .siarv/ng rnlonists that 
u'a.s the hnthphueoj lepie.sentatin goveinmdif in Jnieiita 

A lmost i\con( hv \iii i sofletings clunng the hjllowing dtcade .ititl a 

and hardships wcic endured halt Ycl the survivors succeeded in 

by the English settlers who establishing die first pcrinarv nt 

landed at Jamestown in 1607 Fam- English speaking colons in North 

*inc, disease, eold and Red Indians Ametica, n, \ears befoie the coni- 

killcd fi>ur out of five who poured ing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 

into the Virginia “slaughterhouse” first leaislatise assembly in the New 
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World met at Jamestown more than 
a year before the Mayflower Com¬ 
pact was framed and signed The 
Jamestown settlement, said the 
historian Lord Bryce, was “one of 
the great events m the histor) of the 
"world “ 

The original Jamestown settlers 
arrived in three ships commanded 
by Captain Christopher Newport 
There were about lOO men in the 
fiist group, including Captain John 
Smith, the explorer whose name is 
synonymous with the Jamestown 
expedition because of the history he 
wrote All of the women came later 
A violent storm almost wrecked the 
expedition as it approached the 
North American continent, but it 
blew Itself out and the weary voy¬ 
agers sighted the mainland on April 
26, 1607 On the south side of the, 
entrance to Cxhcsapeake Hay they set 
up a cross and named the point of 
land Cape Henry, after the Prince 
of Walts, and called the opposite 
cape Cape Charles, after the Duke 
of York 

At Cape Henrv the little band e\- 
jcrieneed the first of many attacks 

Jn iht louct Jamet Kti'ti uttu of 
lutt ^ipnl ccunjuNiet the j'jith 

unnivttsuty of the landir^ of settlers at 
famestoiiu to found the joft petmaneni 
lngUsh-^pea\ing tettUment in the New 
World ~lhe lelthatwn of this Imtom oiia- 
ston will lontinue until the end of Novtm- 
her, giving irneihans opportunity to under- 
Uand better the louragtous Uory of james- 
toivn’s Friglish (olotints a story here told 
by an eminent Virginian 


September 

from the Red Indians, who, re¬ 
ported the expedition’s chroniclers, 
came “creeping upon all foure from 
the Hills, like Beares.” The English 
fired their muskets, strange and ter¬ 
rible weapons which the attackers 
had never seen The Indians there¬ 
upon “retired into the Woods with 
a great noise ’’ 

The colonists proceeded into the 
broad mouth oi the river which 
they were to name the James, after 
the king. At the spot which the 
colonists called “James Towne” or 
“James Citty,” anchors were 
dropped and on May 14 the colo¬ 
nists disembarked to the sound of 
trumpets Despite this brave fan¬ 
fare, the settlers were faced immedi¬ 
ately with a grim struggle for sur¬ 
vival, for their provisions had fallen 
alarmingly low They began build¬ 
ing a large triangular fort and plant¬ 
ing crops 

A week later Captain Ncv'port 
set out in a shallop to explore the 
Jamt'', accompanied by a score of 
companions At the falls of the 
river, the site of Richmond, they 
formallv took possession of the terri- 
torv in the name of King James 
When they got back to Jamestown 
they found that the Red Indians had 
attacked, wounding it and killing a 
boy This was the beginning of an 
interminable series of disasters 

By July starvation and disease 
were taking a frightful toll. Ty¬ 
phoid, malaria, dysentery, scurvy 
and cholera wrought havoc. The 
dead were “trailed out of their 
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Cabmes like Dogges, to be buried ” 
By the end of the summer almost 
half had died, and “not six able men 
in our Towne were left.” 

With the arrival of autumn, con¬ 
ditions improved temporarily, but 
food was still scarce, the shortage 
. being parti) due to an impracticable 
pl.in under which nobody owned 
land, and property and produce 
were held in common 

Captain Smith managed to cajole 
the Red Indians into exchanging 
maize for trinkets Latci he was 
captured and brought before Pow- 
hat.in, a leading Indian chief, a man 
of immense dignity and craft The 
wariiors, according to Smith, were 
[ircpaicd to heat his br.iins out with 
clubs, but siuldenK “Pocahontas 
the king’s dearest daughter, when 
no intieatv could prcvaile, got his 
I Smith’s] head in her arms, and laid 
her ownc upon his to save him from 
death ” 

In laniiarv C'ajnam Newport ai- 
nved i'jainlr(*m Knglaiid, bringing 
moK Settlers and supplies, but a dis 
astroiis lire dcstro\ccl the ehurch, 
the store lunist and all but three of 
the dwellings Phis was the \eai ol 
the “extreame frost,” when, ac- 
coiding to a letter written b' (Hie ol 
the colonists, the fish tro/( in 
the liver, and the sulleiings of the 
almost shelterless colonists w'eic in¬ 
tense vSmith was math president of 
, the council and announced that 
“He that will not worke shall not 
ear ” This had a good effect Hut 
supplies were dwindling when he 


returned to England in October 
1609 after he was wounded in a 
gunpowder explosion He never 
came back 

In the winter of 10.19-10 came the 
“Starving Time,” one of the most 
terrible periods in North American 
history The famished colonists w'cre 
forced to cat “dogges, (kitts, Ratts, 
and myce” as well as “Serpents and 
snakes ” Of 490 colonists in Virginia 
at the beginning of October, all but 
bo were dead with the arrival of 
spring 

In this fetid atmosphere Sir 
Thomas (kites, deputy governor of 
Virginia, ordered Jamestown to be 
abandoned But the Hect had 
dropped down the river only ,i short 
distance on its w.i\ back to England 
when a ship c line with the electnh 
ing news th.it a icliet con\ov was 
near Viigini 1 was sa\cd again 

In the spiing i^f lOi^ Pocahontas 
w'as cntKcd on board one of the 
bnglish ships She was held at 
Jamestown ior a 'onsidi table lime 
and WMs hn.ilh coiucitid to ('luis 
tiamts, the lirst siuh coincisiori In 
the colonists )(»hn Kolft, a pi inlii, 
t(ll m lose with hti ind lhi\ v\cic 
Wed in th' lamcslown cluiuh in 
if)i^ It was the bciiinuingid an un 
piccedented ei.i of pc let between 
the settle IS md die Reil Indi ms 
Rolfe was aKo lesponsible toi ele- 
Veloping the fust Virginia tob.uci., 
the colorv’s sole product of un|'K)r- 
tantc during the 17th century 

Now came an epoch-making de¬ 
velopment m the history (i free 
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institutions the grant of representa¬ 
tive government to the Jamestown 
colony The Great Charter, drawn 
up by the Virginia Company of 
London, established m Virginia a 
Council of State to consist of the 
governor and his counsellors, chosen 
by the company m England, and 
the General Assembly, which was 
to consist of the Council of State 
and “two Burgesses from each 
plantation to be elected bv the in¬ 
habitants thereof ” 

This General Assemblv convened 
in the Jamestown church on July 
30, 1619 The Great Charter, demo¬ 
cratic in Its concepts, became, in 
effect, the constitution of the colony 
The lawmaking process begun then 
has continued down to the present 


Then came another catastrophe. 
On Good Friday morning in March 
1622, the Red Indians, led by crafty 
Chief Opechancanough, began 
slaughtering the whites in their 
beds, at breakfast, m the fields or 
wherever they happened to be 
Some 350 men, women and children 
were clubbed to death, cut to pieces, 
shot and often horribly mutilated 
Among them were six members of 
the council, including, apparently, 
John Rolfc 

A senes of fiendish treacheiies 
and cruelties on both sidts followed 
For a year or two the death rate 
from disease remained high But 
the brave colonists persisted, and by 
the year 16^0 Viiginia was firmly 
established 



Case Histories 

A SOI NO MoiutR paying a Msit to hci doctor made no attempt to "e 
strain her fi\c vear-old son, who was ransacking an adjoining room But 
finally an extra-loud clatter of bottles did prompt her to say, “I hope. 
Doctor, you don’t mind Billy being in there ” 

“No,” said the doctor calmly “He’ll be quiet in a moment when he 
gets to the poisons.” - ContribuUd by Faith Hoik 

Whfn I W4S taken to hospital after a car crash, the doctor, after examin¬ 
ing me and putting my leg in a cast, said that 1 could go home the next 
day Ill the morning, however, he announced “I think you’d ^Mittei stay 
aiioth< r day to sc*: if stimcthing new turns up I didn’t know how badly 
you were smashed up until I read about the accident m the newspaper ” 

—Contributed by Harlow 1 indph.ur 

My I xrnER is in business in a small country town. One day as we were 
walking down the main street together, our glance fell on a doctor’s brass 
plate. “Woiidertul man, that doctor,” said Dad. “The most charitable 
11 in in town You know, he never sends a bill ” 

“How dots hclive^” I asked in surprise. 

“Oh, he never pays one either ” 


— Contributed b> Isabel Carr 



Animals Are Only Human 



By Mai Eastman 

ARDLY A vvpFK gocs by without much inttreslod in ules of the intel- 
the dail> paper containing one Icctu.il prowess or moral heroism 
or more stories .ibout fabulous £eat> of some dtig or cat or cleph.int as in 
performed bv animals I have ad- learning about those traits of ani- 
mired my animal neighbours all m\ mals in general \s Inch are similai to 
life, but I confess that 1 find many ours and gnt us a sense of the km 
ol these stories a little too fabulous, ship of life 

others too sentimental, to chmie Fake the giving of gitts and lose 
with my feelings I do not want am tokens \ccording to Edward Arm- 
mals to be sujiernatural, 1 want strong, author of The Way Ends 
them to be natural I am not half so Live, even the custom of “saying it 
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with flowers” is to be found among 
certain birds and insects The male 
empid fly, for instance, wraps up a 
flower petal or a bit of food in a web 
of fine silk which he weaves with his 
front feet, and presents it to his 
bride “Starlings,” says Professor 
\rmstrong, “carry flowers into their 
nesting hole when the female is on 
the nest. A herring gull will pick up 
a shell or pluck a sea-pink and, with 
great courtesy, lay it before the 
brooding mate ” 

Other birds come so near to being 
human that they express their sen¬ 
timental emotions by talking baby 
talk—a trick I cannot endorse in 
either species According to Konrad 
Lorenz, an outstanding naturalist, 
“Every delicacv the male jackdaw 
finds IS given to the bride, and she 
accepts It with the jilaintive notes 
typical of baby birds The love whis¬ 
pers of the couple consist chiefly of 
infantile sounds ” 

A more dignified example of simi 
larit\ between humans and animals 
1-4 the ceremony of betrothal Lontj 
engagement> always seemed to me 
an unbiulogical allliction that man 
m a state of puritanical supei-civih 
/.ation has imposed upon himselt 
Among robins, howeser. extende '^1 
engagements are an all but inflexible 
rule 'rhey p.iir uj) in late December 
or Januciry, but do not mate or start 
housekeeping until the end of 
March Among jackdaws and wild 
geese oetrothal occurs in the spring 
following birth, although neither 
species becomes sexually mature 


September 

until 12 months later. Indeed, nearly 
all birds that marry for life are be¬ 
trothed before they marry. 

Another social custom commonly 
regarded as peculiarly human is the 
division of society into castes or 
classes, with the special privilege, 
the oppression, the cruelty and snob¬ 
bery that gf> with It You can see it 
in the hen-run, where a definite 
social hierarchy, or “pecking order,” 
IS always established Every bird has 
a wholesome fear of those above her 
in rank and also knows which ones 
aie below her It is not always by 
tests of strength that this order is 
established, energv, nprve and, 
above all, I think, self-assurance 
count, too And, just as among men, 
this hierarchy of prestige is prone to 
culminate in dictatorship 
• An cxjually human aspect of this 
ladder of prestige is the snobbery it 
entails Dr Lorenz describes how a 
jackdaw of high lank fell in love 
with a young fern ilc among the 
lower (aders Within a few day s the 
entire colony knew that this little 
loyv class upst,ut, w’liom 8o per cent 
of them had been maltreating, could 
no longer receive a black look fiom 
anybody She knew it, too and made 
the fullest use of it “She lacked en¬ 
tirely,” Loienz mourns, “th^t noble 
tolerance which jackdaws of high 
rank should exhibit towards their in¬ 
feriors She used every opportunity 
to snub former superiors. In short, 
she conducted herself with the ut¬ 
most vulgarity.” 

The union of sex passion with 
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1957 

tender love is usually regarded as 
distinctively human. Yet here there 
are things we may learn from the 
jungle, or even from the ocean, that 
are not taught in schcx^ls Dr. Lor¬ 
enz’s description of the love dance of 
the “fighting fish’’ will show what I 
mean 

The story begins with the male, 
who gets excited not about love- 
making but about building a nest 
and having children Not until he 
has built this nest—a little pile of air 
bubbles stuck fast together and float¬ 
ing like a tiny castle, mostly above 
the water—does he give a thought to 
the notion of a mother Then he be¬ 
gins to glow with gorgeous colours 
which, when a female approaches, 
become iridescent 

Suddenly he darts towards her and 
hovers there, glowing before her 
eyes If she is acquiescent, she also 
begins to glow a little, though more 
in^estly, showing only a pattern of 
light grey stripes on a brown back¬ 
ground She folds her fins closely 
and swims towards him. He, trem¬ 
bling witli excitement and expand¬ 
ing his fins to the breaking point, 
turns sidewa)s to rake her with a 
broadside of dazzling colours Then 
he swims off towards the nesrwith a 
“sweeping, gracefully sinuous move¬ 
ment,” beckoning the female to 
follow him, which she does timidK 
and coyly. 

When they arc dirccdy under the 
nest, there follows a love play which 
“resembles the trance dance of a 
Balinese temple dancer. The male 



tighting Fibh tending the bubble 
nest IS the male’s responsibility 

must always exhibit his magnificent 
broadside to his partner, and she 
follows his every movement by 
keeping her head turned towards 
him Now the colours become more 
glowing, more frantic the move¬ 
ments, ever smaller the circles, until 
the bodies touch. Then, suddenly, 
the male slings his body tightly 
round the female, gently turns her 
on her back and, quivering, both 
fulfil the great act of reproduction ” 
In short, the way of all fish can bt as 
passionate as the way of all flesh 
Dr Lorcpz warns us against the 
sentimental notion that animals are 
morally “belter” or “worse” than 
man Moral judgments, he insists, 
are irrelevant where life is instinc¬ 
tive In expl.iining the all-too-human 
sins of animals he relates the sad tale 
of the alienation of a sw^an hus¬ 
band’s tender affections by a deter¬ 
mined female Swans are monoga¬ 
mous, and supposedly faithful to 
their mates for life But one old male 
swan “furiously expelled a strange 
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* a sideways slide, they 
■ * ' will mstandy turn to 

examine some object in 
the new direction, giving 
a careful smell to each 
detail of It, as though 
that had always been 
their intention 

Magnanimity to the 
vanquished, another 
high standard of con¬ 
duct adhered to on 
An undianificd slide is made to look int..ntionaI t i i 

occasion by civilized 

female who came close to the nest man, is a “law of nature” among 
where his wife was sitting and made wolves When there is a fight he- 
him proposals of love—and then on tween two timber wolves and the 
the very same da) was seen to meet weaker is beaten, he stands rigidly 
this new female on the other side of still, turning his head in such a man- 
thclake, and succumb to her charms ” ncr as deliberately to expose his 
Dr. Lorenz is disposed to find throat, the piimary point of attack 
“human weaknesses” in nearly all It is a gesture of surrender, a plea 
animals For instance, he savs that for meic), and the victor is unable 
his dog Bully was an accomplished to attack The victim, so long as he 



“liar ” Bull) would alwa\s run out holds that position, is safe This 


to meet him with exuberant affec- same instinct of magnanimitv is 


tion at the front gate, but he would found .imong many kinds of dogs 


also run out there to bark savagely Pleasure in owning property is an 
at strangers In old age Bull)’s eye- instinct extending far down into the 


sight grew dim, and one dav wIkii animal kingdom It is this pl'Msure, 
the wind was blowing the scent in most often, that buds are proclaim- 


the opposite direction, recognition 
failed and Bullv barked ficrcclv at 
his master. When he got nec’* 
enough to perceive his mistake, he 
stopped short, then rushed past him 
and pretended to be barking at a 
neighbour’s dog, who was not there 
Cats, too, are exceedingly vain of 
their j>oise and dignity. If by some 
chance—perhaps a slippery floor 
v/hen the) are in a hurry—they take 


mg when they sit on a high treelop 
and sing Othei animals deposit a 
proprictarv scent along the borders 
of their private estates The mon 
goose has a special gland tha* exudes 
a tiny spray which he uses for rhis 
purpose, if you wipe his markers 
away he will promptly renew them 
So It was nature, not man, who in¬ 
vented the delight of owning a little 
piece of this planet we camp on 



It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By Wilfud Funk 

IS .1 group of helpful nouns and verbs ending in ude —an ending not too 
common in our language First write down your own ddinitions nf the words 
vou tiiink you know Then tick the wotd or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word Answers aic on the nest page 


(1) solicitude (so lis' i tude) — \ peace of 
mind B lonilmess ( conrttn D 
earnest lequest 

(2') interlude (in' ter ludt' -\ ti lud 
B itrititing inttnuption intiivtn- 
ing snace ot event 1) stillness 

H) exude (eks Cule';--\ to tike one’s 
leivt B (. V)e V)\ful I> 

»K)/e 

't) aptitude (ip 11 tfuLV \ fiiendliness 
B ‘lill C eoneeil I) I'enerosite 

(.'i protrude (pio tttiTtd') lolc»iut*i(n 

in time B thiust oneself in ( pioject 
I> boisi 

n ’ leissitude (VI Sis i tfulei -\ lul of 
• ieiision B < hmge oi toinme ( ehntrei 
1) misJ ittiine 

./) intrude (in tniod'f \ t(j im ulr B 
iiitgein ( be modest stunilile * 

(8) fortitude (foi'ti lude) doposit* in 
to fight B lestlessness ( eouiage 
D great si7t 

(*■); latitude (Hi' I tutle’)—\ <pinf B 

. unlimited ejuantitv < idv cc D libct»\ 
ot actum 

(10) delude (de lude') - \ deceive 
B flood C wxaken D make fun ot 


(11) pieclude (pie klude'i—A toeinl rice 
B emlose ( prevent I") advinrc 

fli) prelude (piel' ude)— \ introductorv 
peiloiminee B eonilusion e placet 
D pietetenie 

(Id) lassitude (las i tiide; shillow- 
ness B it ite ot being tmn up ( fre^- 
doi* tuiin limits D \vc illness 

(14) obtrude (ob tioT'ul )--\ to thiust 
into uiuliie piiiinineiue B ilis.ippoint 
( e]t el n (. le It 'w «iV 

Msy allude i- luele j \ tt ikeeivt B 
ivoiel bv destit'tv ( u mpi or iltiKt 
n retei i< Uiv.li'tv.tlv 

l<)i ineptitude >'i if' n 'mle >- \ dis 

gi UL B iiiipjoi'ili'lii\ f inipi'io 

I'M'tenesi I) l'i ileU'e 

(17) magnitude i n m m tuiIe » \ ptt- 

sonil thio.i t 'Meitbi/e ( 'inscllish- 
in ss 1) loUi 

(ISj seeliidc Kt llor<d ) \ to isoiite 

B pu'/le C obstiuei I) lieipseiul 

(1‘)) rectitude (lei/ ti (Title) V it'’l - 
boipness B piuk ( upiighintss D 
siuihiit ss 

(20) plenitude (plen' I tialc;—\ abun 
tlinei B tendciness ( spaeiousne s<i 
1) pttt 


- Answers to - 

^'IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 


(1) solicitude—C Concern, an\it.t\, as, 

to show soluiiHtie for a ptrs(>n’s welfare 
Litin sollhiituio 

(2) interlude--C \n mtervcmnc; spict 
or event, as, a musical interlude betw'een 
the acts of i play Latin mhr, “between,” 
and tiidtn, “to plaj ” 

(3) exude —D Latin txudare^ “to sweat 
out”, hence, to oo« out like sweat, as, 
trees that e'<tidi a sticky sip 

(4) aptitude—B Skill, potcrtnl abiht\, as, 
a natural aptitude K)r writing Litin 
aptm, ‘ equipped ” 

(5) protrude -( To pio|eet, stiek out, 
thiust foith, as, Runs protnuh from everv 
punt 1 inn protnukrt, pto, toiwird” 
md tftidirty “to thiust ” 

(6) vicissitude —B ( hanije of fortune, 
vuiitKU in riif uMistinees, as, the 
/ cisut idts of life 

(7j intrude -B To barRt in, entei 
without K i\e oi weleorne, is, to uitrudt 
on one’s pro ie\ Litm ihtiidiit, “to 
thrust 'n ” 

fSi fortitude —C (auiriRe, lesolute cn- 
durime, stieoRih of mind to heir pun 
tir adversitv, as, the lorlitudi of the 
Lscrest expedition Latin lort'tudo, from 
/or/o, “ctrong ” 

(4) latitude --I) I ihcity of action, free¬ 
dom from nairo'v luiiiis, as, tii allow 
students gieit lalitiuk in choice tif sub¬ 
jects Latin latitudo^ “breadth ” 

(10) 'elude — \ lo elective, mislead, as, 
to delude oneself with false hopes J,atin 
deludere^ “to cheat ” 
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(11) preclude—C To prevent, impede, 
as, prison measures that preclude escape 
Latin praeclattdere, prae~, “before” and 
clotidtre, “to shut ” 

(12) prelude—A An introductory per¬ 
formance, especially, in music a strain 
01 movement introducing the theme 
Hence, b> extension, the foreshadowing 
of a c lining event, as, a prelude tf» 
disaster Latin prat-, “before,” and ludere 
“Uipla> 

(13) lassitude—1) \*(fcarincss, lethargy, 

as, ti' be overeome by lassitude 1,»itin 
lawtudo, from Imsiis, “laint, weary ” 

(14) obtrude—\ lo thrust into undu^ 
prominence, is, talse notes that obtrude 
upon the hatmony of the compos tion 
Latin obtrudite 

(15) allude —D lo refer to indireetK , as, 
to alludi to a past eyent Latin alluden, 
“to pla\ w ith ” 

(lb) ineptitude—C Inippropri.itenesb 
unsuitibilits, silliness, .is, the ineptitudt 
of tt.e speaket s letnaiks Latin imptin, 
in-, ' not,” ipcl uptui, “fit 

(17; magnitude—B (rtuii si/e, immen- 
sit\, IS, the mamit idi of the plan i 10 m 
J atm maimm, “gtc it ” 

(ISj seclude-- \ lo isolate, withdiaw 
^rom oflicts, is, to lediidt oneself fiotn 
the will'd 1 It n Miliuhn, “to shut away ” 

()*■»; rectitude -( I piightncss, undtiiat- 
ing idheieiiee to i lotal standards, as, a 
mm of unquestioned rrJitude Froiii 
I itin nitH\, “light, strughi ” 

(20) plenitude - A \bundanee, plcntilul 
.imounr, as, a plenitude of iiches Latin 
phmtudn, “fullness ” 

I ocahiilary Ratings 

20-18 correct excellent 

17-15 correct . g^'^d 

14-12 correct fair 
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A man with a wife and three daughtci s 

has little more than his soul 
that he can call his ow^n 



The 


Beautiful Thieves 


ill My House 


By I’ C Blackbiiui 



f iiFRi IS a gang of thieves at 
rn\ house and 1 don’t under¬ 
stand It A wite and three 
daughters, be.iiilitul, eharming - 
and l.ircenous 

The\ ^ )nic 1)\ the laiecn\ natur- 
allv ^ \^'ell, >es and no As one of 
tlirc'e bi others 1 grew up among bor- 
rowcis If one br 'thcr borrowcd ni) 
lishmg-rod, I could, and did, boirow 
^iis rifle When ms’ voting brother 
boriowcd my tennis racket and re¬ 
turned It minus strings, I le.irnt to 
use my fathci’s racket. In time we 
borrowed all manner of things from 
[he old man I borrowed his clinnci - 
jacket once and when I returned it 
cleaned and pressed, .i couple of 


>ears latei, it was frayed in only a 
few places 

Evcntuallv I outgiew such bor- 
lowing eveept for an occasional 
book from a close friend And when 
daughters appeared in oui hoase I 
saw no cause lor alarm They might 
borrow from their mother, but 1 Was 
in the deal nothing of mine would 
be in demand 

Alas, how was I 
tCy know the num 
her and variety of 
things girls de¬ 
mand besides dolls 
and dressi s, cats 
and dogs, lollipops 
and music lessons^ S- 
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They began borrowing things from 
about the time they JStarted to walk 
Thc\ not only borrow in jjfKxl 
family tradition, theyVe outiight, 
n(»'rctiirn thitvcs And now the\\c 
even taught m\ witc 

The only thing they li nen’t lihcd 
IS m\ toothbrush 'fhe lime I louml 
m\ small daughtci using it as a shoe 
dauber dtxsn’t eoiint She ‘ in 
tended” to rt'tUTii it to the bathroom, 
.he said 

in tael, the tern lies at nn house 
are as lapaeious a bunch ot thieves 
as eyei stole a huined eommute'rs 
last rayoi bl.iele Alter a slight lit ol 
Iren/y, and missing nn tiain, I de 
mande d an explanation aiul got it 
Our eldest daughtei hael gone lot .i 
butt Msii to trieruls at the seasidt 
'riiat hunt goltlen tlown that ghnls 
t»n sh ipcly young legs vy'hen the suQi 
shines jint right is, it seems, ah 
horrent to youns: ladies sunnuu' 
themselves (*n the beaeh I’resto, 20 
new blades had depaittd in An e\ 
poi tmante lu 

On hci leturii I ejutstioned ht r 
about her ne».tl toi a whole [>a( ketol 
hi ides She saul the pa».kagt was so 
handy. besides, she ihoughl fueii al 
w ns had extra blades Well, I • iid, 
I flid hast extra lilaeles until she 
made (>ff yvilh the m 

At this point our y«>imgtsr said, 
“Daddy, what you need isri/nr ex- 
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ira blades ” Her impeeeablc logic 
has led me tt> hide extia extra blades 
cve»- since 1 he trouble is that, as 
with mv cxtia extra nail scissors, a 
hiding place grxid enough to bafllc 


my thieves is u,siially good enough 
to baffle me Indeed, I never have 
found the clothes-brush 1 hid after 
discovering (while brushing a blue 
flannel suit) that it had been used 
tor gnximing an Angora cat named 
Snow White 

It isn’t just assorted objects— 

they’ll cvin steal mv dinner One 

/ 

way of peisuading mv wife to pre- 
paic shrimp dnhes is to buy* the 
shiiinjis and peel them Well, one 
ilternoon I was busy w’lth shrimps 
when I diseoyeri'd they were disaj) 
jXMring as fast as I did them In 
ve'stig.itKiii led to the back yard 
'rhen was oui little Susie, W'lth 
hlends, fLcding shiimps to Snow 
White’ and a neighbour’s tomcat 
‘ We’ri having a eat wedding,” 
Susie exjilainr d 

“Snow White had her kittens 
thiie wieks ago, ’ I said “She’s 
alieady man led ” 

“No, she isn t,” Susie said “We 
trierl «o give her a wedding be.tore 
sh< had the kittens, but we only had 
a little old jai ol lish eggs and she 
didn’t like them ” (So that’s W'hit 
ha[)pened to m\ ehoiic c. viarel) 
'I’lien e line one eil Susu’s best 
smiles “So now we’re having a real 
wrdduig She likes shrimps” 1 
lould sie that the groom did, too 
I’aiiilully often I find out about 
filial depredations at a time when 
the iceovery of hijacke’d property is 
only .1 remote possibility One nigbc 
when It had turned cold I asked my 
wife why wc didn’t seem to have 
enough blankets, and got up to look 
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for my favourite rug. Only then did 
she see fit to mention that Lynn had 
taken it to college with her. And I 
won’t soon forget the time, after a 
day of taking notes at a medical con¬ 
vention, when I went back to the 
hotel to write them up and found 
my typewriter ribbonless. Instantly 
1 knew the culprit she had removed 
the ribbon when she borrowed the 
machine to rut stencils for the 
mimeographed school paper. I even 
knew what I’d do if I could lay 
hands on her. Fortunately she was 
2,000 miles away • 

M) young arc also outrageous 
about books A few years back, 
when I was at college, I borrowed a 
copy of Thomas Wolfe’s Loo^ 
Homeward, Angel from a co-ed 
named Jackie. A little later, when 1 
realized that Jackie had married and 
moved to California, I put my name 
on the fly-leaf. (It was a first edition 
and I didn’t want it to get lost) 
Then, on a recent visit to Anne at 
college I noticed a familiar volume 
m he: bookcase Yes, and she had 
crossed oat my name on the fly-leaf 
and put in hers (Jackie, wherever 
you arc, send me your address and 
I’ll return your book before Anne 
lends It to some Yale boy.) • 

I find there’s nothing sacred about 
money cither. When I made some 
pertinent remarks about economy in 
the home I was rewarded with a 
Father’s Day gift, a piggy bank of 
luxurious proportions. I dutifully 
put It on the desk in m> study and 
began supplying it with spare 
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change. I was saving for something 
worthy—^like a new caipet for the 
upstairs landing After a couple of 
months, however, I heard Susie say, 
with considerable indignation, that 
Daddy’s piggy bank was empty 
Only then did I learn that Daddy’s 
piggy bank had for some time been 
the family petty cash box 

At least, you say, daughters don’t 
steal a father’s clothes Ah, but they 
do. Shirts? My daughters say they 
make wonderful painting smocks 
Sweaters? Yes, there was a school 
fad that absolutely required mascu¬ 
line sweaters six sizes too large 

Even socks Not long ago I over¬ 
heard a daughterly consultation on 
how if you wash Daddy’s camel- 
hair socks in really hot water they’ll 
shrink enough to become feminine 
skating socks. 

As for mv wife, she says my un¬ 
derpants are the best thing she has 
found to wear under gardening 
dungarees And I’ve noticed that a 
foulard tie serves as a belt. 

Yes, I know fathers with sons have 
a rough time in this family borrow¬ 
ing racket In due course, however, 
they at least have a sporting chance 
of reparations But rack mv brains, 
and I've racked them, I see no repa¬ 
rations m my future I suppose it I 
lost thiee stone I could go to work 
in a dirndl, and with a scarlet beret 
covering my bald spot But it just 
doesn’t strike me as practical. It 
might endanger my reputation as a 
stern husband and father who takes 
no nonsense from his womenfolk. 



In Western Germany a mother’s bitter anguish stung a juvenile 
court judge into scaiching for a better way of punishing youtliful 
oflendeis The lesults of that search give hope 
for trembled parents everywhere 


By Rohetr 


S OON \iiiR iC^vt-ar-old H.ins 
Mueller had been c.ilight 
h\ lilt pi )1 111 breaking street 
lamps in Daimstadt, Wtsurn (ier- 
miiu, ht w.is arraigned bcfoit * 
Judge Kail Hol/sehuh “Hans,” 
Naid till judge sttrnlv, “I hnd von 
{jiiiltv r»iit bt'caiist ot \oui olhei 
wise good th.iiailti, I snspetiel sen- 
lent e llowevir, von must atone ioi 
voiu olTetut I eiiiLil \oii to le.un 
rtsjiee'l tor stieit lamtis bv helji'iig 
ine eiu's mainteiiaiue men elt in 
them III voiir spait time, loi llie 
iK\t tlini months '] h..l man’ - 
pointing to <1 rtprtst ntalive ot the 
Youth Authorilv- “v'lll see that 
soil perform vour task taitlifnllv 
If vou don’t, \ou will be locked up ” 
This “sentence” is tvpieal of thou¬ 
sands Judge Holzscliuh lias given 
voiii y ollendtrs eiuring his veais as 
i juveralc court jiielgt ‘Don’t lap 

S’-/ 


einng voung kniiekles w'ltli a 
ruler,” he savs, “but put them li* 
woik repairing till haimtlone And 
let iheiejiai ilion lit the crime 
1 ik' the last ot Will\ Ivvciv 
d i\ on Ills vv.iv to woik WilK rotle 
}\isi a sehoi Iv.iiel lull ot bicvtles 
I'm ill\ 111 eouliln’t resist swaj pmg 
h's rustv old liike tor a gltaining 
invv « IK Most judges would hive 
luKvl \\ ilK liiavilv oi, at the leMs^ 
givtii him .1 suspendt'd senti'nu 
with j»iobation Hut Judgt llol/- 
scliLih oidtitd the bov to jnit live 
marks a vviek into a savings ae- 
I ount until there vv.is enougJi monei 
to lni\ a new bike for a ehildicn's 
home A veai later, Willv proudlv 
atteiideil the presentation eeiemonv 
Such senteiiics have made Holz- 
si huh vvidtlv know'n as one ot the 
most imagin.uive and icalistie 
judges e*vci to tr\ a new' appioaeh to 
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the old problem of juvenile delin¬ 
quency 

At 4g, Karl Holzschuh is a 
short, baldish man with an almost 
destructively friendly handshake 
To his oriire comes a ceaseless 
stream of .inxious parents, penitent 
or sulky children Always patient, 
unhuriicd, infoimal, he shows a 
rare capacity for listening to the 
unsp>ken word, for reading be¬ 
tween the lines of a puzzled young 
forehead 

At his elbow is a notebook m 
which he has recorded the names of 
D.irmstadtcrs who need help—the 
sick, the loncK old people, crippled 
|X.‘nsioners, jiooi families', institu¬ 
tions where volunteer woikcrs are 
wekome “So sour father is , 
hiwker^” he sa\s to one \oiingster 
“Then bonow his pushcart and 
t.ikc a load of coal, eveiy week, to 
rills old couple ” To another who 
put bad coins into a tigaiette send¬ 
ing m.ichint “’Von must take to- 
batco gularK to the Old Meii's 
1 Ionic ’ 

Kail llol/sthuh’s concern foi 
ciring south gitw out ot his lirt 
imjiortant Ugai jiost, at the juscnik 
prison of Rockenbuig, a retorma- 
tor\ for boss Here his job was to 
weigh each c.isc and make the <inal 
decision as to whether a boy could 
safely be paroled Rockenburg gave 
him a gicat deal to think about 
Wasn’t “jmnishment’ often a torm 
ot primitive levenge of nieie retri¬ 
bution^ How elTcctP'e were jail 
sentences in retorminy; these boys^ 
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Wasn’t even probation negative— 
telling a young offender to ^eep out 
of trouble, to avoid places, did these 
jirohibitions build character? 

After Rockenburg, Holzschuh 
was made a district judge When¬ 
ever he had to send young people 
to be locked up he was haunted by 
what he had seen in the reforma¬ 
tory More and more he became 
dissatisfied with the alternatives 
gis’cn him by law for handling the 
great majority ot j^ietty offenders 

Then, about eight years ago, not 
long .ifter his promotion to the 
bench in Darmstadt, a mother came 
to see him Her complaint was to 
be the turning point in his career 

“My Maria,’’ Frau Dietz said, 
her voice shaking with indignation, 
“was weak, thoughtless and vci\ 
naughts—but not bad Yet she was 
put in a cell with girls who rcalK 
w'cK bad In three days my little 
Maria hc.ird woids and Ic.nrnt 
things 1 ne\ei knew existed What’s 
w'oist, now th.it these giils are free, 
Maria secs them sceictU Judge, 
there must be a bettci w’.iv of pun¬ 
ishing boys and giils who rue not 
Ltiniipals ’’ 

His con'-eiciiee singed bv hei 
woids. Judge Holzschuh began to 
look for th.it Ik Iter wmv A lew 
months latei, tli.mks to a neat, hard¬ 
working housemaid of lO, named 
Lena, In found it This was the ease 
which was to earn him the nick- 
narre of “ The Chocolate Judge ’’ 

Lena’s employers trustH her eom- 
pletch and admired the regularity 
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with which she sent her wages 
home But one day some money was 
missing. They were stunned when 
Lena sobbingly confessed that she 
had stolen it As Judge Holzschuh 
leafed through Lena’s file, Frau 
Dietz’s angry voice rang in his ears 
there must be a better way 
After some patient, friendU prob¬ 
ing, the judge discovered that Lena 
had a craving for sweets, like so 
many German children starved of 
them during the war, and that crav¬ 
ing had become stronger than her 
innate honesty But as she stood 
weeping before him it was clear that 
she was truly penitent and wanted 
desperately to atone tor her wrong 
In a flash of insight, the judge 
realized what the sentence ought to 
be “Lena,” he said, “every Sunday 
vou will buy chocolate and take it to 

a / 

the children in the orphanage.” 

So every Sunday for the next three 
months Lena went by tram to the 
orphanage, clutching her small 
parcel of chocolate By her own ef- 
torts, over many weeks, she wiped 
clean her moral slate But she nad 
not been left to do this alone A so¬ 
cial worker, appointed by the judge, 
had always stO(^ ready to give Lena 
adyicc and to be a friend 
At that time there were not 
enough trained people to handle all 
the judge’s cases. Then four years 
ago, the German Parliament passed 
a law which enormously widened 
the juuges’ power to vary sentences 
in vouth courts Even more impor¬ 
tant, It made the government’s 
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Youth Authority and certain wel¬ 
fare societies responsible for seeing 
that court orders were carried out 

Judge Holzschuh prompdy tcx)k 
advantage of the law Besides :he 
official aids, his zeal has now drawn 
about him a wide circle of devoted, 
enthusiislic volunteers — business¬ 
men, retired government employees, 
teachers, social science students, 
clergymen—who are ready to help. 

With each youth, the judge 
searches until he finds some trait 
which can be enrolled as an ally in 
the battle for reclamation. For in¬ 
stance, in a fit of vandalism, Hoist 
ripped out some wall fixtures at his 
trade school. Judge Holzschuh, dis¬ 
covering that Horst had unusual 
manual ability, directed him to re¬ 
port to the school’s porter every 
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Saturd.iv for six months. Horst soon 
began to take pride m the jobs that 
the porter gave him to do In a few 
months there was nothing in the 
building that did not shut, open oi 
work perfectly No other school in 
Darmstadt was in such good repair 
“To do a job well,” says tht 
judge, “to meet a challenge, always 
increases a person’s seli-respcct, 
while a jail sentence never increased 
anvone’s self-respect And a well- 
built, self-hialt, self-icspcct is the 
best guarantee that a child won’t 
lapse into crime again ” 

A case which occurred before the 
Communist Party was outlawed in 
Western (iermanv marked a success 
for another of Judge Hcjlzschuh’s 
firmest jirinciples “Exposure to 
good IS much more cficctive than 
castigation of evil ” 

Aftci a street light betw'cen police 
and Communist demonstrators, 
among those aitested was Klaus, 
i7-\carold son of fanatical Parts 
members Public feclinii lan hot in 
this case, .ind an exemplary sen 
t«.ncc was expected Hut instead of 
committing \oiing Klaus to j iil, 
I'ldgc Hol/scl.tih ordcied him to 
read, within the ncx» scar, 12 books 
from a well known sciics of Hiogra- 
[<hies, and report on each in writing 
Klaus’s thoughtful rejxirts on 
these biographies, of such men as 
Beethoven, Edison or Gandhi, he 
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discussed with the judge, who never 
attacked Klaus for his beliefs. “It is 
woisc than useless,” sa\s the judge, 
“to lecture an\one whose convic¬ 
tions arc based on emotion ” As a 
result, Klaus outgrew the fanaticism 
learnt from his parents and gave, 
up his work in a Oimmunist print¬ 
ing works ior a job as a motor 
mechanic 

'T'he judge has given his eele- 
brated sentences tf» about 80 per 
cent of the \oung people brought 
before him, and believes that they 
are successful about nine times out 
ot ten “We don’t exjx'ct to make 
saints out of children,” he s.iys 
“We’re satisfied if we get them 
back on the tracic and moving m the 
right direction ” 

Last spring Judge blol/schuh was 
transferred from Darmstadt to 
carrv on his work in the much 
largci citv ol Wiesbaden Mean¬ 
while, his programme has attracted 
vvule alti ntion His mail is enor¬ 
mous, ind includes appeals tor he 1[) 
and advice from \t)ung people 

Tioublcd paicuts c\< rvwhcic can 
take h'Mrl Irom this new af»proach 
to the pioblun of \«)uthfu] f>ll( n 
ders With a jiiolnund rcspiet foi 
the individual, fudge Holzschuh is 
slowh working out a method to fit 
the law to that individual, rather 
than hammer and sejueeze voiiih to 
fit the shape of outmoded law 


cr/BusiNEssMSN found this mcssagc on ms desk “Your wife phoiietl 
Wanted to remind you of something which she couldn’t remember but 
thought you would.” 


-H Cain 



The great ball of fire is the source of all life and the 
promise of eternal power for the machines man may yet build 


Secrets of the Sun 

By Arthm C Clat\e 

The ne\rest st\r is* j^nods of time the geologists said 

the sun It took the hu- the earth had existed If the sun 

man race quite .i few were made of coal, for example, it 

thousand \ears to dis- would have burnt itself out in a 

cover this fact, for no objects could couple of thousand years The 

seem more unlike than the d izz- astronomers racked their brains and 

ling, burning sun and the coldlv at last decided that the sun ob- 

scintillating stars It is the sun’s e\- tamed its energv from its slow con- 
tremc closeness—a trifling 93 mil- traction under gravity 
lion miles—that makes the dif- Hul if the sun were contracting, it 
fcrencc, and makes the* sun so must once have been bigger, and 

ovcrwhclmingK impoitant to us calculations showed that 50 million 

The amount of energv vsc receive vears tarlitr it would have cm- 

trom this ncaiest star is enormous, braced the earth This obvioiisK set 

roughlv equivalent to .1 one-kilowatt a hint to the age of the earth Gcol- 

clcetric heater on teer v \atd ogists pointed out, however, that ^0, 

of our planet’s surface And the too, ev' n 500 million year* was not 

jarth Itself intercepts onlv a minute long enough for the chaiges our 

fraction of the sun’s ravs, most of planet has seen—mountains worn 

the energy goes rushing past into awav, chalk beds miles thick that 

space Whcie does all this energy had been laid down on the beds of 

come from ^ vanished seas They told the astron- 

In the Victorian eia, a splendid omers to look for a few moie 

battle developed between astiono- noughts 

meis and geologists The problem Not until the discovery of radio- 
was this no source ot energy activity did astronomers realize that 

kne vn to science could possibly gigantic stores of energy were 

have kept the sun going for the locked up in the atoms themselves, 

Condensed front Holiday 
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and that the sun was able to tap that 
energy, which was sufbticnt to keep 
It shining for thousands of millions 
of \eais Hut how docs the sun tap 
the energy of matter ? 

Many of the onhnar) elements 
ire present in the sun Some eli 
ments—iadiuin, foi example--aic 
naturallv unstable and lontinuouslv 
jJive out cncrg\ until thev have de- 
eayed into less spendthrift sub¬ 
stances such as lead Hut ladium 
tould not aitount loi such a vast 
j^cne ration of powei ovei so long a 
period, the sun must has e le.irnt the 
secret ot releasing energ) fiom 
“ordinars” matter 
I’he first m.ip)r elut to that secret 
came in ih68, when the new'U d<- 
velo{H:d spectroscofie resealcd .in 
ilemint in the sun not vet discov¬ 
ered on eai th The new' elem< rit was 
named ‘helium,” and altd an in 
tensive scaich it w'as tound in our 
almosphcri in minute (|uantil!es 
We know now that helium is the 
ash left w'heii atoms of hvdioiidi 
.IK lust ' in the lurn.ue ol the sun 
'I’his rvpe (/ ‘‘burning” is inlimltly 
fierter th.in ortlinarv eombustion, 
It is an atomic r ither th.in a eht rni 
i.il pioeess, and takes pl.iee deep 
SMlhiii the sun, undtM pressuit^ .ind 
tcmpei.itures bevond imagin.'ition 
Helium .ind hydrogen arc v.isilv 
more abundant in the sun than all 
the other elements put together 
Fverv second about lOur million 
tons of matter .ire converted into 
entrgv, to ecjiial this ontpiit, we 
wtnild h.ivc to explode 80,000 coal 
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trucks full of TNT et'cty second 
The released energy batlv.rs its way 
up to the surface of the sun, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of miles above 
Then, .n the form of h’ht, heat and 
other radiations, it sjiieads out into 
sp.iec 

No m.m h.is cvci seen the sun, or 
ever will <''>nl\ .i small [urt of it'> 
r.idi.ition —the narrow band of vis- 
ibl< light—leaks dewn through the 
e.irth’s atmosphere, which filters 
out the liltr.i-violet and X rays th.it 
would otherwise continually bom- 
b.ird us Without this piotevtion we 
would all die 111 a few minutes from 
adit( sunbuin Much of the effort 
in the builclin}! of < nth s.itcllite 
rocl>ets IS concerned w'lth attempts 
to me.isure id/ the sun’s radiations, 
before thev enti r the .itmosphcie 
This woilv Lould have immediate 
pr.ictu.il eonsc cjuencc s, lor the solar 
r.iys absorbed in the uppei atmo¬ 
sphere have .1 gKMi, iheiLigh .till un- 
know'ii, i fleet on the weather anel 
on shoiiwave radio connminii.i- 
tion At times the sun sends out 
sudden spurts of ultiivuAt light 
th.it lause siuh intense electnf'ua 
tiori oi the upjKi an th.il long eiis 
Lmee r.ielio tir». L'lts an disrupliel 

In recent ve.irs it has been pos¬ 
sible to m.'ke motion-picture films 
ol the vuit.iLe of the sun, and bv 
sfieeding them up se’vcral hiindud 
times tf) [iro}eet em the screen the life 
stoiv of »at.iel\smie solar eve'nt^ 
which mav oeuipv hours of time 
anil multiple million', erf eiibn miles 
of sp.icc S(»mc of these films ate 
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awe-inspiring they show immense 
fountains of glowing gases spurting 
to heights of a hundred thousand 
miles, bridges of incandescent gases, 
'vhich could span a dozen earths, 
foiming and crumbling, e\act lep- 
licas of A-bomb bursts—but a thou¬ 
sand time's as laige—shooting up 
into space 

Watching these films, you sec the 
ad ion of forces completfU besond 
our understanding A slanting )el ot 
incandescent gas, for example, will 
shoot out on a long, fl.it tiajectorv, 
leach Its apex, anti then ivhtp hacf{^ 
along Its ojiginal path —as if .i shell 
at the peak ot its flight dcuded to 
return to the gun And soinctinifs, 
thousands ot miles abine the sun’s 
siirtace, casi. idcs ot glowing mattci 
will pour down fioni no apparent 
source as it they were created higli 
in itK solai itmospliiic 

Since tlu sun is purely gaseous, it 
IS siirpiiS'iig that its suiluc is so 
sharpK defined Setn thiough ihe 
t<l»scf.|)< Us edg( IS a j)et lett tiitle 
One reason tor the shaipnessol the 
sun’s edge u Us iiUtnsi gi.i\U\, 
tinus that ot ihe eulh On the sun 
a T?-stoiK mm would weigh o\ci 
two tons 

Although mans stais wa\ nnd 
Wane in biilhanct, the sun’s output 
of heat and liglit has th.ingtd little 
during the course of human historv 
l)Ut what ot the futuie? What will 
hapjx:n wlieii the sun st.uts tr) run 
out of fuel about the sear \ n 
I0,ooo,ooo,oo(,' Idle obvious .is- 
sumption would be that the sun will 


gradually cool down to a dull red 
and finally gutter out into extinc¬ 
tion But the obsnous assumption is 
not the correct one The sun is not 
cooling down, it is warming up 

As the sun uses up its hydrogen 
fuel and the helium “ash” accumu¬ 
lates lound Its core, the rate of re¬ 
action w'lll inere.ise Like a gambler 
who bets more and more frantically 
as he approaches the end of his* re¬ 
sources, the sun will go out in a 
final bla/e of gloiv Within a span 
ot a mere five million years it will 
increase its brilliance a hundred¬ 
fold, melting down the earth and 
the innei planets into balls of glow¬ 
ing lava Then it will collapse 
swiftly to a tiny star only a few 
thousand miles in di.imeter It will 
still be bright, but it will give out 
httU more heat than the full moon 
does todas The minute star which 
finallv gutters to extinction will not 
be aii\thing we would reeogiii/c as 
the sun 

So, It least, urns tlu eurrent 
tluou, but to claim that is an 
aeiuiatc description ot what muct 
hajipen would be rash hseii wlitn 
wt h.ivt att.uned a complete umlcr- 
slanding ot the piiicesses taking 
plaet inside the sun, ^e e.innot be 
sure that external faetois—clouds of 
interstell.ir elnst into whiJi it may 
lun, loi example—may not write 
new and unexpected chapters in its 
history At any rate, we need not 
worry about the sun blowing up, or 
going out, for the next few thou¬ 
sand years 



At the age of four 
Ruth Slenczynska was perhaps 
the most precoaous pianist m history. 
But not until she had fought 
her way out of a strange nightmare 
dominated by a ruthless father 
could she become what she now is— 
one of the world’s great musicians 


RETURN OF A PRODIGY 





By Alix Williamwn 

A.jPRiNTx moining in 1951 the 
small, bespectacled 
head of the music 
I department at the 
('ollege of Our Lady 
of Mercy in Burliii- 
gamer Californi.i, arrived carlv for 
her ten oVlock class While await¬ 
ing her pupils she sat down at the 
piano and began to plav a little 
known sonata by Johann Sebastian 
Bach 

Deeply absorbed, she was not 
aware of the entrance of the Rever¬ 
end Mothei, president of the col¬ 
lege, and a visitor, Gastone Usigli, 
musical director of the Bach Festi- 
vil held at nearby Carmel For 



several minutes the two watched the 
small hands fly up and down the 
keyboard When the playing 
stopped Usigli said ‘'I don’t think 
I f ver heard that sonata before And 
Tm certain I never heard anyone 
plav Bach like that Perhaps I can 
persuade this young lady to be a 
soloist at our Festival this summer ” 

The 26-year-old teacher was per¬ 
suaded And critics of her Carmel 
performance that July hailed the 
emergence of Ruth Slenc/ynska 
(pronounced Slen-chm-ska) as “a 
mature keyhoaid artist of first mag¬ 
nitude ” Other concerts followed, 
and three Euiopcan tours which in¬ 
cluded performances at London’s 
Wigmore Hail Critics everywhere 
acknowledged her as “one of the 
world’s great ’’ 

The amazing thing about this 
chance discovery of a genius was 
that Ruth Slenc/yiiska had actualK 
made her cimeert dc but 22 \cars pie 
vioush, wh( n as a child of foui sin 
had dumbfounded the music woilJ 
At that tunc she had been compaied 
with Mozart, and for ten vears thcie- 
aftcr she had been the child wonder 
of the concert stage, driven to hci 
prodigious ^x*rfoimances by a father 
who forced her into a mould created 
by his iron will The story of the 
return of this artist to the concert 
stage, of how she fought her wav 
out of a nightmare that might well 
have turned her against music for 
ever, ’s one of the strangest and most 
poignant in musical history 

It begins with Ruth Slcnezynska’s 
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birth on January 15, 1925, when her 
father, Josef, pushed his way past 
the nurses to examine the infant’s 
hands Josef was a Polish violinist 
who had come to America to teach. 
But when the First World War 
broke out he enlisted and was 
w’ounded by shrapnel—ironically, 
in the wiist Sure that he was dying, 
he proposed a bargain with his 
Maker if his life was spared he 
would make up foi his inability to 
play well again by producing the 
greatest musician the world had ever 
known 

When Ruth was born, he set out 
to keep his part of the bargain The 
moment his infant daughter was 
brought home from the hospital 
Josef began plaving his violin in¬ 
cessantly at her cribside, and at 16 
months the baby was able to hum 
the themes of half a hundred com¬ 
positions 

When Ruth was 18 months old 
Josef look her to a music shop and 
lifted her on to a stool before a babv 
grand piano At first she stiuck the 
kc\s at random Bur she soon found 
tlic C major choid and, delighted, 
played it several times W'lth both 
hands Then she found another 
chord, rcjieated it over and over 
again She went on experimenting 
with fierce intensity until her father 
pulled her, wailing, out of the shop 

Impressed by his daughter’s 
affinity for the piano, Josef bought 
her a second-hand upright and 
rigged up pedal blocks to accommor 
date her baby legs By the time Ruth 
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was three, with all nursery toys 
locked awa\, she was practising 
eight hours a das—“jo\ously,” as 
her father put it Some of the josous- 
ness was questioned by Ruth’s 
mother, whf) sometimes discov( red 
bruises all over the small body—all 
uver, Ruth recalls, except for her 
hands, which her father delighted 
in carefulh massaging 
When Rutli was four he ap¬ 
proached Alma Kenneds of Mills 
Oillege at Oakland, C'alifoinia, a 
former pupil of the cclebtated 
Theodor Leschctizkv, who had 
taught Padcrcw'ski After hearing 
the Lhild pkn Mis Kennedv sug¬ 
gested that she pie pare for a public 
Kcital, and in Mav 1921^ Ruth 
climbed upon a piano stool in the 
Music. Hall at Mills College to give 
her hist uincert A chubbv 'hild in 
a staiehcd W'hite dress and knee 
socks, she .islouiidtd a throng of 
cclchrities and eminent musicians, 
and news agencies Hashed the ad- 
scntc'f ‘ the most s[>ectaeulai genius 
the world has ever known ” Ront- 
page stones said that the child not 
onl\ knew 200 gieat compositions 
from memoi’ but could tiansposc 
them into scseral dilfcrent keys 
Fiorn the n on josef had little dilh- 
eiilts in j)crsuading moneyed people 
to invest in his daughter's future A 
\ear and a half later sc^mc wealths 
San Fianciscans paid the expenses 
for the tamily to go abroad fc'r three 
years so that Ruth could study there 
In Europe Josef obtained the teach¬ 
ing services of the greatest pianists, 
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including Artur Schnabel and Ser¬ 
gei Rachmaninoff, free of charge on 
the stiength of Ruth’s remarkable 
talent Between lessons and concerts 
he kept Ruth sirtually chained to 
the piano He would stand over her 
while she practised, correcting mis¬ 
takes with a “magic stick’’—careful, 
how'cser, never to strike her hands 
Within a year Ruth made her 
European de'but m Berlin, and the 
ic\iew that appeared in the Nesv 
\ork Tinier declared her “in some 
respects the most astounding of ah 
prodigies heard in recent years ” 
She was, in fact, so exceptional that 
Berlin's most distinguished critic 
stumped out of the hall declaring 
“Anyone in his right nund knows 
that a child of six cannot play that 
way Thetc is some kind of electri¬ 
cal atUchment plugged into the 
piano He was not satisfied until 
he WMs iny ited to Ruth’s hotel where 
she played to him for an hour 
Foi Ruth the ultimate though 
pathetically shoitli\ed rcyvaid foi 
her Btiiin performance' yvas a 
beautiful lutnch doll wnth bright 
blue eyes, handed to her across the 
footlights Her heart leapt y\ith jo) 
as she bent dfiyvn to cuddle it Just 
then Iier f.ither dashed from the 
yviiigs and Hung the doll at the 
stunned donor ‘H ake it backl” he 
shouted “My d.iughtcr doesn’t 
need it—she has her piano f’’ 

No demonstration of paternal 
aFection ever came from Josef “I 
don’t believe my father cser thought 
of me as a parent thinks of a child,” 
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sd}^ Ruth “1 was only the embodi¬ 
ment of his own ambitions ” While 
strangcl) resigned to ser\ing this 
purpose, the child hungered for a 
word of praise from him, but no 
such word c\cr escaped Josef’s lips 

By now Ruth had two sisters, 
Gloria and Helen, who sta\cd at 
home with their mother while their 
father and Ruth went on tours, 
Josef accepted e\er\ rewarding con¬ 
cert date, and Ruth did not let him 
down Her New York debut, when 
she was eight, was reviewed in the 
New York Time<; as “an electrifying 
experience ” At ten she filled an 
entire tour which the immortal 
Paderewski had cancelled, and at ii 
she rcccued 5,000 loi a 15-minute 
radio bioadcasL 

For dirce more \cais Ruth Slen- 
C7vnska’s star burnt lirighl in the* 
musical fiimamcnt W.irnmg notes, 
however, bjgan to ciecp into the re¬ 
views—words like “imitative” anti 
“immauirt Rachmanmon h.id 
said ‘ The giil will pul us all to 
shame b\ iht Hint she is but '■ht 
must [)C laktn ojl the stage iinme 
uialcK mil given iiiiK to glow ” 

'rhe maturing Ruth, knowing the 
ctitiis W'cie light, btgan giadiiall> 
to disagree with hci father’s ide is, 
and often ciieil hcrseit to sleep at 
night because she tell •‘lit wms being 
ke[)t l.om plaving ,is well as she 
could hoi hei f.itlier dictated not 
onlv the number o{ hours she must 
pi.ieJsc but also thi wav she slmuld 
interpret every composition He 
ignoied the signs of rebellion on 
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her part and the critics’ disapproval. 

Then, when she was 14, an inci¬ 
dent cKCurred that proved a turning 
point in Ruth’s life From her bed¬ 
room in an hotel suite she overheard 
a young writer telling her father of 
his plan to marry a Chinese girl. 
-“How can you love someone of 
another race''” asked her father, 
and the writer answered, “One 
can’t explain why one loves a per¬ 
son any more than vou can explain 
wh) you like Beethewen ” “You’ve 
got me wrong,” Josef scoffed, with 
words that burnt like acid into the 
shocked consciousness of the eaves¬ 
dropping Ruth “It’s not Beethoven 
that I like It’s the monev Beethoven 
makes for me, that’s all ” 

Fiom then on relations between 
father and daughter deteriorated 
rapidlv The outbreak of war in 
i95(j made it necessaiv to cancel a 
scries of he r Kuiopean crmcert fours 
Foi tlw first time Ruth, at 14, was 
uncmplovcd 

And the following season Josef 
discovered that Ameiu.m music 
elides had lc»st interest in the wim- 
dci child Su'ldcnlv hci spectacular 
career was ended, and )ust as sud 
denlv Josef lost intc’cst in his 
daughter No longer his source of 
income, she w.is nothing more than 
an adolescent with whom he had 
neither the patience nor the desire to 
cope He turned his attention in¬ 
stead to the investment of the 
c]uailer of a million dollars that 
Beethoven had indeed brought him. 

Now Ruth was thiown into 
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round-the-clock contact with her 
mother and sisters, and left to find 
her own way m a teen-age world for 
which she was ill-equipped. Plump 
and ungainly, bespectacled to com¬ 
pensate for the myopia caused by 
endless score reading, and still wear¬ 
ing the shapeless dresses prescribed 
by her father, she was a freak to her 
sisters and their friends 

Ruth wanted desperately to be¬ 
long but didn’t know how There 
was no one to whom she could turn 
for advice or help. Her mother, who 
rarely accompanied her on her con¬ 
cert tours, was almost a stranger, 
and she had no friends She still had 
her piano, of course, but that was a 
source of even greater frustration 
and despair, for no one wanted to 
hear her play She didn’t even want 
to hear herself play; the habit of 
1 dying on directives was so deeply 
ingrained that she lacked the self- 
confidence to give her own ideas 
free rem In anguish and loneliness 
she often thought of ending her life 

Then . ray of hope dawned She 
heard her sisters talking about 
taking college entrance exams Her 
education thus fir had been limited 
to the private tutoring that had been 
part of her arduous music training 
Perhaps she too could go to college 
and find there a new purpose for her 
life Her father scoffed at the idea 
“I’ve spent enough money on your 
education,” he said ‘ Besides, rll 
you know IS music. You couldn’t 
pass the exams ” 

Without his knowing it she got 
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liold of former entrance examin¬ 
ations used at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, made a list of the subjects 
covered and, borrowing textbooks 
from a library, crammed night and 
day She passed the examinations 
and was accepted as a freshman. 

To earn the pocket money which 
her father denied her, and to buy 
her first “really normal” dress and 
high-heeled shoes, she took a job as 
junior librarian at the university 
and did piano demonstrations for 
the musical appreciation course. She 
lost two stone in weight, had her 
hair curled and cultivated the casual 
manners of a co-ed. 

She deliberately spurned her 
music But one day in her final year 
she sat down at a piano and began 
for the first time to play lust for fun 
—^boogie woogie as well as Bach 

From then on she was usually the 
centre of a gay group of jitterbugs 
Among these was hefty George 
Born, who kept calling for one hit 
tune after another He said, “You 
play so well I bet you could do good 
music, t(K) Have )oii ever heard 
Chopin’s C Major Etude?” He was 
impressed when she demonstrated 
that she could pla) all the other ih 
(>hopin c tutles besides 

George loved music, and Ruth 
plavcd anything he wanted to hear 
better than he had ever heard it be 
fore Ruth loved films and dances 
and had a better time with George 
than she had ever had When, after 
ten weeks of steady dating, Ruth 
brought George home to tell her 
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father of their marriage plans, Josef 
literally threw her out, chasing her 
and George down the street. They 
eloped to Reno the next day. 

Six months before her graduation 
Ruth left college and plunged into 
housekeeping in a small flat while 
her husband worked as copywriter 
in an advertising agency. During 
the early years of her marriage she 
did not dream of returning to her 
musical career, but George’s pride 
m her talent egged her on to resume 
serious practice. Because she was no 
longer concerned with winning 
approval she found herself respon¬ 
sive to the music as never before. 

Soon she was no longer play mg 
merely with ten obedient fingers but 
with a creative mind and a full 
heart The star of over a thousand 
concert triumphs was dead An 
artist was being born 

During the Second World War, 
when her husband was called up 
into the army, Ruth got a teaching 
job which led to her position at the 
College of Our Lady of Mercy, 
where Usigli rediscovered her As 
the date for her appearance at the 
Carmel Bach Festival drew near, 
Ruth was seized by a compulsion to 
turn again to her father and show 
him the new set of values she had 
worked out for herself But he re¬ 
fused to see her He died two weeks 
later, never suspecting that his 
daughter’s greatest success wa<! 
about to begin 

Today Kiith Slenczynska is philo¬ 
sophical about her father “The 


glowing sense of fulfilment I have 
in my playing is well worth the 
price he made me pay for it,” she ex-* 
plains. “He dinned and beat into me 
good technique before my mind and 
fingers could develop conflicting 
habits. New proper technique is 
automatic and I am completely free, 
as few pianists are, to devote myself 
to the intellectual and emotional 
challenges of interpretation.” 

The comeback begun at Carmel 
continues In America and Europe, 
in concert after concert, Ruth 
Slenczynska has proved again and 
again her maturity as an artist In 
1953 she was to perform in Cologne 
and was overwhelmed on seeing the 
rubble that was once a city. What 
could she possibly do that w’ould 
have meaning foi people who had 
suffered such utter desolation^ 
“And then it came to me,” she re¬ 
calls, “as I rehearsed in a freezing 
basement I must go out on that 
stage, I told myself, and give those 
people an emotional experience so 
strong and beautiful that it will 
bring them faith and hope, will 
make them know with certainLy 
that there is a futiue ” 

This purprise has motivated her 
playing ever since About a year ago 
a friend persuaded Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, director of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, to give 
her an audition. “You are a great 
pianist, young lady,” said the 
famous conductor when she had 
finished “But more than that, you 
are a great musician.” 



The 

Best Advice 
I Ever Had 

By Ezra Taft Benson 

EARING II vigorous children 
to honourable manhood and 
womanhood on a small farm is no 
easy accomplishment. Yet, as my 
father and mother devoted them¬ 
selves to this task, they never seemed 
to have any fear of the future. The 
reason was their faith—that they 
could always go to the Lord and He 
would see them through. 

“Remember that whatever you do 
or wherever you are, you are never 
alone,” was my father’s familiar 
counsel. “Our Heavenly Father is 
always near You can reach out and 
receive His aid through prayer.” 

All through my life the counsel to 
depend on prayer has been prized 
above any other advice I have ever 
received. It has become an integral 
part of me, an anchor, a constant 
source of strength. 

Prayer came to my aid during a 
most terrifying experience of my 
early life. I was a missionary in Eng¬ 
land for the Mormon Church. My 
companion, William Harris, and I 
were standing back to back, facing a 
hostile crowd. 


What had started out to be a cus¬ 
tomary missionary street meeting 
soon took on the proportions of an 
angry, unmanageable mob. Many 
false, malicious rumours had been 
spread about our church activities. 

The crowd started swaying 
Someone from the rear called out, 
“What’s the excitement?” Several 
voices shouted, “It’s them bloody 
Mormons*” This touched off a 
clamorous demonstration: “Let’s 
get ’em under our feet*” The mob 
surged forward and tried to force us 
to the ground 

In my anxiety, I silendy prayed 
for the Lord’s guidance and protec¬ 
tion. When It seemed that I could 
hold out no longer, a hefty young 
stranger pushed through to my side 
and said, “I believe every word you 
said tonight. I’m your friend ” 

As he spoke, a litde circle cleared 
around me. This, to me, was a direct 
answer to my fervent prayer. The 
next dung I knew, a sturdy English 
bobby was convoying ns safely 
through the crowd 

Resorting to prayer in such a time 
of crisis was not born of desperation 
It was merely the outgrowth of the 
cherished custom of family prayer 
with which I had been surrounded 
since earliest childhood How well I 
remember that while the family was 
small we frequently knelt together 
in the kitchen. As we grew in num¬ 
bers and size we moved into the din¬ 
ing-room v^hich had been added. As 
children we all took our turns in 
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offering simple, heartfelt prayers. 
How grateful I am that we have 
continued that practice in my own 
home, and that my devoted wife and 
children look upon it as a never- 
failing source of contentment. 

With the ending of the Second 
World War in Europe, I was sent to 
London to direct relief activities for 
our Mormon membership in 14 
nations of Europe and the Near 
East Since our staff was specifically 
and efficiently organized to furnish 
and distribute supplies, we were 
anxious to handle the work our' 
selves But in Germany and Austria, 
where the need was most acute, per¬ 
mission was not forthcoming The 
military authorities were determined 
to avoid even the appearance of 
making special concessions 
I sought an audience with the 
general in charge It was flady re¬ 
fused Having seen the desperate 
plight of many of these people, I 
resolved to seek divine guidance 
through fasting and praser An im¬ 
pelling forte urged me to seek 
another audience with tht general 
1 appioaehed the general’s ADC 
with a new surge of confidence 
Minutes later I was granted an audi¬ 
ence I’he general heard me through 
and acceded to our request 

Several scattered groups of people 
m Poland were in a critical condi¬ 
tion. Yet, after six weeks of negotia¬ 
tion, our visas were not forthcom¬ 
ing. i reti "d to my room for prayer 
and meditation. Again I received 
assurance that the Lord would 


go before us and prepare the way. 

The events which followed would 
seem incredible to many. That Un¬ 
seen Power removed every barrier. 
The very same official who had re¬ 
fused us permission now sent us on 
our way inTess than ten minutes. 

In Warsaw we explained our mis¬ 
sion to a fellow American. “Mr. 
Benson,” he remarked, “if you think 
you can do all that tra /elling in one 
week, you’re crazy I’ve been here 
over a month now and haven’t been 
able tc get so much as a jeep to take 
me beyond the city limits ” 

We saw him again a week later 
When we recounted the successful 
completion of our mission, he ex¬ 
claimed, “I don’t believe it*’’’ 

It is soul-satisfying to know that 
God is mindful of us and ready to 
respond when we place our trust in 
Him and do that which is right 
There is no place fiir kar among 
men and women who place their 
ti ust in the Almighty, who do not 
hesitate to humble themselves in 
seeking divine guidance through 
prayer Though persecutions arise, 
though reverses come, in prayer we 
can find reassurance, for God will 
speak peace to the soul. That peace, 
that serenity, is a great blessing 
If I could wish for anyone a pr ce- 
less gift. It would not be wealth, pro¬ 
found wisdom or the honours of 
men I would rather pass on the key 
to inner strength and security 
which my father ga^^'e to me when 
he advised, “Receive His aid 
through prayer.” 



The Tourists Discover America 


By Picne and Renee Gosset 


No I LCN(, AGO iwo joiirnalisis fiom Pans ctjuipped with 
a seconcl-hanil car and \ast curiosity, set out as tourists to sec 
what Amtrita was really like Here is what this engaging 
husband-and wile team discovtied on their journey 


trom Paris^ Say, 
«./ V voii’rc a long w'a\ from 
home ■ ’’ I’ht ta\i dint r who look us 
in tiom the Kansas ('it\ air terminal 
was impicssed \Vc had to tell him 
cvei\thing the weather in Pans 
how things w'cn in hlurojse He 
showed us a hiirlesejue theatre, the 
most rlangeroiis street in town— 
with a nummary of the accident rate 
— the high-watei mark of 
last scar’s fltxids, the slaugh 
lei hoiises 

Why had we chosen Kan 
sas Citv ’ Well, neither of us 
had ever been to the United 


States before and we wanted to see 
It thioiigh new eyes As a point of 
departure. New York had been 
disvoscred Uk) often by too mans 
pc(>plc who nevei went farther So 
wc spread a map of the United 
Stales on the floor, and Renee 
planted her finger in dead centre 
Under it ajipeaicd Kansas C'lty 
It seemed a magnificent choice 
Kansas at tlu gates of the 


Par West \ast agticultii 


ral wealth, the lowest pro 
portion of new immigrants 
the most typical American 


stock, the tcmI America 




ConJtnfed from Rtalile^, I‘an\ 
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You sec what wc mean Vii/e le 
Kansas^ But wc had been swindled 
Kansas City is not in Kansas 
It IS in Missouri * It made no differ¬ 
ence, though, for no one can really 
sec America for the first time Holly¬ 
wood has already exported the 
United States to every corner of the 
world. All Kansas City looked fam¬ 
iliar—the little metallic boxes of the 
parking meters, perched on one foot 
like herons, the water coolers and 
the paper cups we could see behind 
office windows, the alternating sky¬ 
scrapers and parking lots 
The streets were submerged under 
a slow, continuous wave of cars 
which flowed smoothly, bumper to 
bumper Wc needed a car ourselves, 
so we went to the American Auto¬ 
mobile Association 
Except for a visit to its Pans 
branch, this was our first contact 
with this American institution Be¬ 
hind the counter were several 
smartly dressed girls wearing uni¬ 
form smiles 

“Mr Gass’tt^ Why, of course 
Mr C'ass'tt Have a good trip? We 
called every hotel in town to find 
\ou, hut you had already gone out 
Everything’s ready.’’ 

“Everything’s ready?’’ 

“Yes, here’s )our membership 
card Here’s a letter of introduction 
to all our offices in the United States. 
Oh, yes . a list of garages where 
vou can have your car repaired in 
case you break down anywhere ” 
“Even in the middle of the Ari¬ 
zona desert?’’ 


“Isn’t that where you’d need a 
mechanic most of all ? If there aren’t 
any telephones in the desert, you 
just tear off this coupon, give it to 
the first driver you see and he’ll 
hand it over to the nearest garage. 
Simple, isn’t it? Oh, yes, here are 
books listing all the go^ hotels and 
their prices ’’ 

“There is something I should 
mention .’’ 

“Yes, Mr Gass’tt?’’ 

“The car . I do not possess one 
yet ’’ 

No sooner were the words out 
than a slim young man wearing a 
bow tie and rimless glasses was as¬ 
signed to pilot us through the fright¬ 
ening jungle of the used-car marts 
The first time we saw one of these 
lots, with Its acres of parked cars, 
w^thought It was a show devised to 
impress foreigners But no the 
suburbs of Kansas City were literally 
covered by thousands of automo¬ 
biles, waxed and gleaming in close 
ranks 

We finally bought a Chevrolet in 
excellent condition—a neighbour- 
liood mechanic named Joe checccd 
It for us to make sure (We knew his 
name was Joe because it was em¬ 
broidered across the chest of his 
overalls ) 

During the transaction Joe be¬ 
came a good friend and flady 
refused to grease the car “You still 
have 150 miles to go before you need 
it Don’t throw your money out of 
the window.** 

We were taken to lunch at an 
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exclusive club by Lewis 

and Jeanne E-. After 

two or three cocktails 
together, they adopted us 
for life Their questions 
about France were the 
same ones we were to 
hear during our entire 
trip Why arc there so 
many Communists in France ? Have 
those dollars done any good ? What’s 
happened to De Gaulle'^” 

We started on a long explana¬ 
tion. What a mistake • In American 
conversation, you have to answer 
clearly, briefly, always prepared to 
simplify to an extreme Otherwise, 
)our companion loses interest in 
questions which, after all, aren’t 
worth all that waste of time Politi¬ 
cal drivelling in European style is 
probably the most minor of all 
American faults 

“You’re fools to stay in a hotel 
How can you expect to learn any¬ 
thing about the United States living 
in a hoteP Come on up to the 
house ’’ 

The invitation was offered so gra¬ 
ciously that we accepted An hour 
later, with bags and baggage, wc 
had descended upon Jeanne and 
Lew, two people of whose e*xi,stence 
wc had been unaware the day be 
fore Thev lived m a spick-and-span 
house, surrounded by trees and a 
velvet lawn Accustt^med to the 
walled streets of French villages, we 
were amazed that they did not even 
have a fence round their home. Life 
here must be miserable for a grouchy 


neighbour Every family plunges 
into tlie life of every other family, 
whether it be to borrow a tray of ice 
cubes or to celebrate a son’s return 
home from military service (the son 
had grown up under the eyes of the 
neighbours and, in a way, is con¬ 
sidered everyone’s hoy) 

Inside, we had more surprises. 
There were three bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, gleaming, of course, a 
dining-room where silveiware was 
on exhibition, and a kitchen where 
the family actually ate Renee mused 
wistfully in the kitchen with its 
enormous refrigerator, sensational 
stove, a sink with built-in cupboards 
But there was also ..n old butler 
churn, two antique saltboxes and a 
few landscapes, painted by the mas¬ 
ter of the house as his hobb\ All 
was spotless and without a faded 
curtain Latd we learnt that the 
avi rage American house looks ex¬ 
actly like this, but that dav wc stcj*xl 
with oui mouths open Small lalk 
The glasses of bourbon and sod.i fol¬ 
lowed one anrither Morris D-, a 

friend of the E — s, had brought 
orchids for the girls Winkv, a 
neighbour, turned up wearing a 
black dress, a smart hat and a veil It 
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was Saturday, the day for going out, 
the day when the most dignified of 
businessmen let down their hair 

Lew drove us out to dinner Wc 
ate to die tunes of a ja// orchestra, a 
danee flcK)r filled with plump, bald- 
headed and hilaiious gentlemen— 
obviously chairmen of hoards of 
directors during the week 

The pi/7 singer—whose voice was 
fashionably hoarse—joined v)ur 
table She was pretty, and well 
groomed 

She did not talk to us of jazz, nor 
of France, nor even ot Kansas City, 
this ja/.ii singer Instead, “Oh, what 
a shame that vou’rc leasing tomor¬ 
row ^ I could nave made vou a 
heavenly strawbeir\ shortcake— 
the>’ve just installed the built-in 
oven I’ve alwavs dreamed about if 
you could onl\ sec my kitchen I It’s 
out of this world I repainted it on 
my day of! ’’ 

Her husband, the orchestra leader, 
joined us During the day he was a 
contented ofl'iLC tmplosie and at 
night esprtssed his passion for 
music and earned a handv extra in- 
come Since he had only a lew 
minutes between rumbas, he lost no 
time getting to the point “Tell me, 
why do Luiopeans liatr us so 
much^’’ 

Wc protested that it was not that 
simple and . 

“Tut, tut 1 know what I m 
talking . bout Didn’t you read the 
article in the Stai by that Fnglish- 
man who said that American 
women are tcinbly sjioilt ’’ 


September 

“And aren’t they spoilt?” asked 
Renee, sweetly 

“Spoilt?” his wife exploded “Ido 
all my own housework, all mv os\ n 
cooking I take care of three k 
without any-help—and you call that 
sjxiilt? It’s true that we’re not our 
husbands’ slaves When my husband 
comes home from work, he helps 
me with the dishes, does a little 
cooking now and then, baths the 
baby It’s perfectly normal that he 
should ” 

Perhaps—but as a good French¬ 
woman Rence never got over the 
shock ot seeing the man of the 
house with an apion round his 
waist 

On Sunday Jeanne prepared 
brunch, an admiiablc institution 
which combines breakfast and 
luncdi, thereby saving a meal The 
table groaned uiidei the bacon and 
scrambled eggs. Hanked by toast, 
currant jelly and colTec cake Pro¬ 
fessionally indiscreet, Renee asked 

the F-s if they went to church on 

Sunclav 

“No,” Lew admitted “Not often 
enough ” 

Hill bciore he ate, this same Lew, 
without aiTectation, bowed b’s head 
and said a little [)raycr “Lord to 
day our gcxid tricnds, the Cossets, 
are going to Ic.ivc on a long irij^ We 
put them into Thy hands and wc 
jiray that Thou shalt bring them 
home safe and sound to their chil- 
dien Amen ” 

How could wc write anything 
pungent about this country when 
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we were so completely disarmed by and the new industrial boom. No 


such warmth and hospitality ? 

Nfw Orleans is somewhat the 
“darling ot the United States,” and 
nostalgic Americans passionat^'ly 
describe its “atmosphere”—a key 
word used to designate everything 
e\pensivc, dark, crowded, shoddy 
and un-American. Hut New Or¬ 
leans immediately lubbed us the 
wrong w.iy with its strange and pre¬ 
tentious airs ot" romanticism against 
a backgiound of skyscrapers (we 
had nothing against the sky 
sera pels) The much vaunted Vicu\ 
Carre, or old French quarter, with 
Its narrow streets and (ommon- 
w ailed houses with tai^ades orna¬ 
mented by cl.iboiatc wrought-iron 
laeework and windows barred in 
Spanish st\le, was ecrtainly eiiiious, 
but when it came to admitting that 
we F'renehmen were responsible for 
It we racked our memories in 
vain 

The road out of New Orleans took 
us on .1 long and beautiful bridge 
over the Mississippi The approaches 
began to climb skywards nearly a 
mile from the i ver It is diH'ieull to 
talk about American bridges with¬ 
out lapsing into lyric ism 1’hey«ircthe 
(alhcdrals of American civilization 

Above all, the Amciican is a pei- 
pctual migrant, a man who is ncvei 
really at home anywhere AllAmci- 
ica IS still migrating, either to the 
West—to the sunny climate and 

j 

easier living of ('alilornia or Ari¬ 
zona—or to the South, towards oil 


one hesitates to pull up stakes at a 
second’s notice and move to another 
state which offers more elbow room 
and opportunity. In t>ie same spirit 
no normal American hesitates to roll 
i,ooo-odd miles if he is taken by a 
sudden hankering for sea air It is 
diflk'ult for a European to determine 
whether American nomadism is a 
need, a means or an end It can al¬ 
most be said that an American is a 
man who jxisscsses a head, two 
arms, two legs, a car, and a road 
with a bridge at the end of it 

Nor is this need for movement 
eonlincd to tlic young In this coun¬ 
try, age IS the period tor enterprise 
—that is, for all the enterprises you 
could not tackle because you had 
children to bring up o»- a living to 
earn American roads are criss 
crossc'd by le tired sexagenarians 
who can at last realize lifelong 
dicams of winters in Florida or Cali¬ 
fornia And the universities are filled 
with eldeily ladies preparing theses 
at an age when, in I^ranee, they 
would be eontentrating on knitting, 
gossiping or eating themsclvc- into 
the giavc 

Tlxans look big and talk big 
when they cheek their ten gallon 
h.its ut the Folies Beigeres m Fans, 
but in then natuial habitat thev arc 
perfectly in seak How can anvc>nc 
talk about I’exas without using su¬ 
perlatives^ The trouble is that they 
aie all true. Well, almost all 

Texas is a colossus, insufferable 
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but marvellously hospitable. The 
distance from Pans to Berlin fits 
handily inside its borders 

After Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
we ran into the desert The great 
American desert (at least, all that we 
saw of It) was lined with thousands 
of bill-boards, dozens of coffee 
shops, trading posts and last-chance 
service stations. The signs arouse 
your expectations at first “Last 
Chance Oas Station —2 miles ” It 
looked as though we were going to 
lose our last chance to drink a bottle 
of cold pop, to see a boy-faced 
donkey, a two-headed calf and, for 
one and the same price, a genuine 
Nava}o dance (show every half- 
hour). However, even more intrepid 
garage-men offered us other last 
chances to fill our tanks farther on 
From last chance to last chance, we 
made our way through the desert 

The American desert is certainly 
the onlv one in the entire world 

a 

where it is impossible to be alone 
Several times we tried to stop to 
satisfy certain rather personal needs. 
Every time we did a motorist pulled 
up alongside our car. Was there 
anything we needed ^ Yes—a minute 
of solitude Later, wc learnt that 
here it is a criminal offence not to 
stop and offer your help to a motorist 
m trouble 

No MAN can sec the word “Cali¬ 
fornia” on -he roadside for the first 
time without a sudden shock For 
California is the terminus of the 
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great American dream: you can’t 
go any farther West. This is the state 
with the most planes, the most cars 
and the greatest number of religious 
sects. It has the most gold, the most 
charlatans, the most students. It has 
the biggest city (111 area) in the world 
—Los Angeles—which also happens 
to be the world’s ugliest. 

California holds the two U S. alti¬ 
tude records the lowest, 280 feet 
below sea level, at Death Valley; 
and the highest. Mount Whitney, 
14,496 feet; the two places are only 
70 miles apart It has every climate 
under the sun, almost every species 
of animal and plant. Its oranges 
bring in more money than all the 
gold extracted from its mines during 
their best years But cotton brings 
in more than oranges, oil more than 
cotton and industry more than oil 
And, as in the case of Texas, every¬ 
thing IS more American here than 
anywhere else, almost to the point of 
caricature 

A super-highway connects Los 
Angeles and San Franciso, and 
most motorists keep to it We 
deliberately left it for a side road 
that everyone had advised us was 
unpleasant and dangerous. It is 
probably the most beautiful road m 
the United States On it we plunged 
into a California that we could not 
have imagined previously. There 
were calm valleys, and little moun¬ 
tain meadows which, in spite of the 
eucalyptuses bordering them, bore 
resemblance to Switzerland. The fat 
cattle in the fields and the occasional 
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ranches were the only signs of avil- 
ization for miles around. 

After San Simeon, the road had 
been carved out of the flank of a 
mountain in an absolutely deserted 
setting of dramatic splendour. 
Curves became hairpin bends. We 
climbed dizzily to Jkcights over¬ 
looking abysses, then plunged into 
canyons where we encountered our 
first i,ooo-year-old sequoia tree. The 
Pacific was rolling in its immense 
waves, blue and heavy. Not a 
house, not a human being, not an 
animal and, of course, not a car. 
It made us realize how much of 
America is new and how much 
remains to be exploited. Here, man 
is still a newcomer. 

Ir Europeans were better in¬ 
formed they would dream of San 
Francisco instead of New York. It 
is the most cultivated, the most 
Mediterranean city of the United 
States, and it is on a bay worthy to 
be ranked with that of Rio or Hong 
Kong. It immediately offered us 
everything that had been refused by 
the other cities of America. 

The streets are laid out uncom¬ 
promisingly, up and down the city’s 
precipitous hills The motoriSt sud¬ 
denly finds he is scaling a 30-degree 
slope. All he can see is his bonnet 
and the sky. At the summit, a land¬ 
scape of dazzling beauty appears 
furtively in front of his eyes before 
he dive's into a sheer drop, jamming 
his brakes for dear life on a down¬ 
grade as steep as the climb. 


From the roof of the Mark Hop¬ 
kins Hotel (which is the first place 
a foreigner makes for in San Fran¬ 
cisco) you can admire the view com¬ 
fortably from a glassed-in circular 
bar. In the damp, gentle air of 
twilight—typical of San Francisco 
weather—^thc two bridges over the 
Bay stand out sharply, the sky¬ 
scrapers rear up as giant construction 
toys and the Pacific slowly becomes 
a black abyss motded by silver 
Then the Bay, bursting with life, 
disappears and, five minutes later, 
all the city’s lights go on at once, 
marking out its contours before 
they have had time to vanish. 
Everything scintillates; everything 
IS bewitched The city turns into a 
marvellous jewel before your eyes. 

Reluctantly we set our course 
due cast, following the old route of 
the Gold Rush (but in the opposite 
direction) across haughty mountains 
and immense pine forests, skirting 
the edges of abandoned ghost towns 
at every detour. 

It was amazing how quickly we 
had grown accustrimcd to the 
thousand little details of material 
comfort which the roadside mtitels 
afforded And wc felt we were 
learning American etiquette 

When people meet, they say 
“HiI” They say “sure” instead of 
“yes ” It is extremely polite to say 
“Is that so?” (pronounced to our 
ears zzatsso) every so often to show 
that you have been hanging upon 
every word. And then there is the 
use of the democratic “folks” by 
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everyone who serves you—excuse 
our European lapse—who helps you. 

Chicago loomed out of the plains 
with stupefying suddenness. It was 
marvellous, tragic and overpower¬ 
ing. “Nightmare” is unfortunately 
the best one-word description of this 
most typical of American big cities. 
It is not the size of Chicago which 
repels a visitor; it is its impression of 
being unfinished, of chaos behind a 
wonderful fagade 

The beauty of the lake front is 
unique in the world It is a scries of 
green parks bisected by eight-lanc 
super-highways alternating with sky¬ 
scrapers, millionaires’ homes, va.st 
shops and hotels, all ennobled and 
given perspective by the lapping 
grey waters of Lake Michigan lie- 
hind this false front—immediately 
behind it--lc[)rous waiehousts, 
empty lots paved with rubbish, de¬ 
crepit shacks, slums and one-storey 
hovels sprawl out over more than 
200 square miles, the most majestic 
tin-can town under the sun And 
through It all runs an clevattd rail¬ 
way, which roars overhead on a 
steel ceiling and blacks out the 
streets 

We stormed a rotted wooden 
sLiircasc leading up to the Kl, and 
rode this sordid scenic railway for 
an hour, past weathered wooden 
shacks, crumbling brick tenements 
and fire escape* clogged by old 
mattresses, garbage and brooms 
Then we got off at random We had 
happened on a Polish quarter—^but 


It would have been just as easy to 
land among Greeks, Italians, Lithu¬ 
anians, Hungarians or Slovaks. 
Two out of five of Chicago’s inhabi¬ 
tants, It seems, never speak English 
m their own homes. 

% 

But at Chicago’s Art Institute we 
found what is probably the world’s 
most beautiful collection of Impres¬ 
sionist paintings And although the 
place was jammed with elderly 
ladies, college girls, office workers 
and students we did not hear a 
single foolish remark. The desire to 
this crowd to feel, to perceive and to 
undei stand was almost tangible 

In the Deep South we had been 
perplexed by the role of money 
in the United States We had heard 
much about the poverty of that 
region and looked in vain for it 
Finally we concluded that words on 
this continent probably do not have 
the same meaning as on our own 

Never in history has a nation 
grown up under such conditions 
of equality for its citizens equality 
before danger, before forest and 
desert, before the unknown and, to¬ 
day, before the opportunities t'f 
modern life From the starting line, 
everyone benefits from mutual helj) 
Money plays a very small role in this 
help. 

In the end, our paradoxical dis¬ 
coveries about the United States 
upset all our preconceived ideas We 
had never seen a country where 
money, at one and the same time, 
can mean so litde and so much. 



Cement: Man’s Miracle Mix 



O NE oi Mw’b oldtst building 
mjtei tdls IS finding its way into 
a l<jt of new places these days 
Concii tc, fiist discovered by the Ro- 
mans, is now more widel) used in 
construction than all other matc- 
iials together Fifty million tons ot 
it were mixed in Hntain last \cai 
The magic ingicdicnt that*makcs 
roncrete possible* is cement, about 
which, according to one exjicit, 
moie has been learnt in the past 
three decades than in the preceding 
2,000 years Concrete is synthetic 
stone which can be moulded while 
soft into practically any shape the 

Condenstd from 


builder desires Portland cement 
mixed with water is the paste that 
binds the aggregate—sand, gravel, 
clinker--into an ailificial rock that 
grows harder as the years pass Port 
land ‘'emeiil doesn’t come lioin a 
place of that name, it was vailed 
Portland because Joseph Aspdin, the 
tnglish mason who invented the 
first dep( ndable, scientifically made 
cement about 1S24, thought it re¬ 
sembled the rock c|uarricd on the 
Isle of Portl.md on the Dorset coast 
What’s so new about cement, after 
all these years' Sevcial things One 
Item IS “scjueczcd” concrete, known 

Umldtng I'roduits 77 
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technically as pre-stressed concrete. 
By giving concrete a hefty squeeze 
after it has hardened, builders can 
increase its tensile strength tenfold. 
Pre-stressing ^vcs concrete an elas¬ 
ticity, so that It will bend under a 
heavy load without breaking, then 
bounce back. This is important in 
building bridges, viaducts, ramps 
and floors of large buildings 
The simplest way to pre-stress 
concrete is to bury high-tensile steel 
wires or rods in the concrete when 
It IS poured. After the concrete sets 
it IS squeezed by tightening the 
wires or rods against metal blocks 
at both ends of the concrete Pre- 
stressing permits the building of 
lighter, more graceful structures; 
and It often reduces costs by elimin¬ 
ating the need for heavy steel girders 
Important new construction 
methods have been developed. One 
is “tilt up” -concrete, which is 
poured in great slabs with openings 
for doors and windows After they 
have hardened they arc tilted up to 
form the walls of factories, schools 
and other large structures In an¬ 
other spectacular method floors arc 
poured on top of one another, sep¬ 
arated b) paper and grease, with 
steel and concrete columns project 
ing upwards through holes in the 
slabs The slabs arc then raised aloft 
and fastened in place to serve as the 
upper floors of the building. In a 
building in San Antonio, Texas, 
flcxir slabs w'lghing 700 tons each 
were lifted in this manner round 
36 supporting columns. 


A remarkable use of concrete is 
m “shell” structures for roofs of 


hangars, gymnasiums, auditoriums 
or other public buildings in which 


columns would be an annoyance. 
Studying eggshells, which have 
astonishing strength, engineers 
created a concrete structure with a 


curve to give it strength. Sometimes 
the curve is like that of a barrel, as 
in the famous Wythensliawe IBus 
Garage in Cheshire. Sometimes it is 
egg-shaped, as in the domes of the 
Brynmawr Rubber Company’s fac¬ 
tory in South Wales. The concrete 
IS barely three inches thick for most 
of the area; yet it is strong enough 
for this 82-foot-span—and in fact 
similar structures have spans as 
large as 250 feet covering an acre. 

Another development is light¬ 
weight concrete The cement mak¬ 
ers tried exploding shale, pumice, 
cinders or slag, just as rice is ex¬ 
ploded to make puffed rice Mixing 
these lightweight materials with ce¬ 
ment, they found they had a con¬ 
crete weighing as little as 30 pounds 
per cubic foot, instead of the usual 
150 pounds Lightweight concrete 
resists heat and absoibs sound Cer¬ 
tain types can be sawn and nailed. 
Several manufacturers are using 
concrete to make fireproof shingles 
in a variety of colours 

An unusual American use of re¬ 
inforced concrete is the one-and- 
thrce-tcnths-mile floating highway 
bridge across Lake Washington. 
The lake’s depth made piers pro¬ 
hibitively expensive, so engineers 
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built die bridge on hollow con¬ 
crete pontoons anchored in place 
by steel cables. It is the longest pon¬ 
toon bndge structure on earth. 

The same principle was used in 
the construction of Mulberry Har¬ 
bour, which played a vital part in 
the Normandy invasion; hollow, 
floating concrete units were towed 
across the Channel and anchored in 
position off Arromanches. 

Until recently the aim of engin¬ 
eers was to make concrete with as 
few bubbles as possible Now they 
have come up with a new concrete 
that has millions of microscopic air 
bubbles per cubic foot. It is made by 
added an “air-cntraining” agent 
which foams to form the bubbles 
when the concrete is mixed. This 
concrete absorbs the expansion 
caused by freezing without flaking 
or cracking, and is the answer to 
prayers of engineers responsible for 
the thousands of miles of concrete 
highways in the United States. The 
first “air bubble” roads were built 
almost 20 yeais ago. They have 
stood up under winter freezes so 
well that today authorities in 38 
states specify air-entrained concrete 
for their new road construction 

Another discovery is ‘‘soil ce¬ 
ment.” Two decades back, road 
builders in South Carolina, short of 
funds, found that they could mix 
cement with soil on the site of the 
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road, wet it and pound it down, 
then give it a bituminous coating 
and have a solid, lasting road. The 
first road they built is still carrying 
traffic. Today there arc over 11,000 
miles of soil-cement secondary roads 
and streets in America. Construc¬ 
tion goes so fast that, with modern 
equipment, a road builder can com¬ 
plete a mile of soil cement road in a 
day. 

Much of the experimental work 
that has brought about new devel¬ 
opments in concrete in Bntam was 
done under the auspices of the 
Cement and Concrete Association, 
which IS supported by the majonty 
of British cement makers. The Asso¬ 
ciation’s Research Station at Slough, 
Bucks, has a team of scientists 
working on research into the be¬ 
haviour of cement and concrete 
under all kinds of conditions. Col¬ 
laborating with engineers, they are 
developing new ways of using con¬ 
crete for buildings, bridges, roads 
and airfields Special training 
courses are held for practising en¬ 
gineers to learn at first-hand about 
new cement developments 

This laboratory and others like 
It will, between them, find the 
answers to any major cement prob¬ 
lems And through new wrinkles 
that ha\e been developed, cement is 
rapidly changing the face of the 
earth. 


<^N Moscow, correspondent Irving Levine heard a Russian greet a 
friend with- ‘‘Have you heard? Pravda is running a contest for the best 
political joke. The first prize is 20 years.” —i.eonard Lyons 
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Fuel was running out and there was no trace of the 

tanker planes. A jet fighter pilot’s story of a harrowing 



We Flew 

I 

the ‘^Sharkbaif’ Mission 


By Colonel (Charles Blair, USAF 


I t’s a poor time to get bad news. 

We have our three fighters at 
the end of a long runway on Mc¬ 
Guire Air Force B.isc, New Jersey, 
ready to take off But the control 
tower IS transmitting an urgent mes¬ 
sage “Sharkbait, reconnaissance 
advises that clouds in Area One are 
too high for refuelling operations 
You will rendezvous with tankers in 
Area Two ” 

I hide a giimace behind my oxy¬ 
gen mask Operation Sharkbait, 
8o 


scheduled to be the first non-stop 
flight of jet fighters on the great- 
circle route from America to 
Europe, is ready to roll. But where 
in the world is Area Two? In our 
bncfing with the men who were to 
fly our tanker planes there had been 
no such terminology. Alternative re¬ 
fuelling areas were to be spelt out 
in plain English. Evidently some 
junior birdman has dreamt up a new 
scheme and hasn’t bothered to give 
me the code. 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
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I have to think fast. lt*s mid- 
April, 1956, and behind us are 
weeks of preparation. As Sharkbait 
Leader I must deade now whether 
to cancel the operation or go ahead 
and solve this mystery of Area Two 
after we’re airborne. I decide to go 
ahead. 

I raise my right hand, twirl a fore¬ 
finger and glance to right and left. 
My two wingmen nod, and we take 
off in close formation. 

Cruising low, we head north-east. 
Once past New York we climb, 
then level off at 35,000 feet and I 
switch on my auto-pilot. Now it’s 
time to find out where “Area Two” 
IS I give this job to Sharkbait 2 , who 
flies on my left wing. He shifts radio 
frequency and proceeds to burn up 
the air waves. In the meantime I 
busy myself with the electronic 
guidance equipment. 

We arc flying Thunderstrcaks, 
swept wing F84-F jet fighters These 
are standard long-range jets, but 
with the addition of a celestial 
tracker .md other electronic devices 
my aircraft now has some of the 
aspects of a missile, guided only by 
sun and stars and a dead reckoner 
If this flight IS to be a complete suc¬ 
cess we must find a navigational pin¬ 
point on the British Isles with no 
other help, so my radio direction¬ 
finder has been cut out. 

As we cruise over the Atlantic a 
curtain of cloud rolls beneath us. 
The surface of our planet disap¬ 
pears, but those vacuum tubes in the 
plane’s nose keep us on course. If 


our electronic intelligence flickers 
out I’ll need a wire-cutting tool to 
set up my radio direction-finder. I 
have one. It cost me $1.87 second¬ 
hand, and that could be a bargain. 

Sharkbait 2 comes back on our 
radio frequency. “Colonel,” he an¬ 
nounces cheerfully, “nobody can 
explain Area Two All I got was 
weather. Torbay has 100 feet ceiling. 
Gander’s got 400 in fog. Harmon is 
okay. Nobody knows anything 
about us. I guess we’re too secret.” 

Torbay m south-east Newfound¬ 
land and Gander in the north are 
the emergency airports to use if we 
should miss the tankers. But now a 
warm front sits squarely over them. 
Our troubles are snowballing. If we 
fly as far east as Torbay and don’t 
find the tankers we won’t have 
enough fuel to return to Harmon, 
in south-west Newfoundland, where 
the weather is good. The big ques¬ 
tion plagues me again Where will 
we find the tankers ? The radar sta¬ 
tion at T'orbay may provide a clue 
when we get close enough to com¬ 
municate We’ll go on 

In one way the decision to go 
ahead is easy—I’m hemmed in by a 
couple of tigers Sharkbait 3 on my 
starboard wing is Major Robert C 
“Tommy” Tomlinson, from Head¬ 
quarters, USAF, in Washington. 
He has been well-known in the 
fighter trade since back in the 
Second World War Sharkbait 2 on 
my port wing is Captain Cesar 
“Jose” Martinez, who has flown a 
million miles in jet fighters. 
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of the fuel gauge now nses steadily 
to full. There’s no siphoning. 
Tommy and Jose are simultaneously 
topping up. We break away with 
full tanks, pour on the power and 
climb to 36,500 feet. Two thousand 
miles to go We cruise at a high 
power setting—Jose, without oxy¬ 
gen, must be hastened. 

Soon the sun drops below the hor¬ 
izon and the black night surrounds 
us with a canopy of stars. Directly 
astern is the planet Venus, hanging 
like a lantern in the western sky. 
The star tracker is paying undivided 
attention to Venus, measuring her 
for data which tell usof our progress 

I keep glancing to right and left 
to make sure that Tommy and Jose 
are there Occasionally Tommy and 
I chat a little, mostly about the state 
of Jose’s health. Jose doesn’t talk 
He’s saving his breath 

We’ve reached mid-Atlantic, half¬ 
way between Newfoundland and 
Ireland, almost 1,000 miles fiom 
either shoreline Does the engine 
sound a little rough so far from dry 
land ? I’m too busy to listen Is this 
trip necessary? Yes, we’re hammer¬ 
ing out the details of a manned 
rocket missile that can carry a 
nuclear punch What about pin¬ 
point navigation long-range and 
all-weather operations—^how do you 
squeeze all that into a small plane ? 
Those are the problems we’re work¬ 
ing on 

The star tracker has cast Venus 
aside and . now measuring Polaris, 
a tiny dot of light in the northern 


sky. It guides us due east. As we pass 
the 20th meridian of west longitude 
I call Jose. Tommy calls Jose. 
There’s a profound silence. I search 
the sky for his lights. Suddenly a 
dark spectre swoops up from below. 
A green light is rotating vigorously 
in an otherwise invisible cockpit. It’s 
Jose, waving his multi-coloured 
flashlight. His radio has gone dead. 

We’re due for a reading on the 
English weather. There’s a ^cial 
weather service tonight • a jet fighter 
circles high over western England 
in order to make radio contact. 
Colonel Bill Ritchie, of the 20th 
Fighter-Bomber Wing at Wethers¬ 
field, Essex, IS aloft I sound off, 
“Ritchie from Sharkbait ’’ 

A familiar voice replies from far¬ 
away England, “Hey, Charlie 
Where you been ?’’ 

Soon the lights of Britain decorate 
the black surface of the earth, Swan¬ 
sea, Cardiff, Bristol and London ap¬ 
pear in sprawling array. We past 
over London Airport six hours 35 
minutes from New York and turn 
slightly left for Wethersfield RAF 
Station 50 miles away 

A red light flickers on my insti'u- 
ment panel—the low-level fuel 
warning It makes no difference 
now Two long rows of parallel 
lighting are in sight and we hear a 
welcoming voice, “Sharkbait from 
Wethersfield Come on down. Your 
steaks are on the fire.’’ 

“Make mine underdone,” says 
Tommy, and we go barrelling down 
into the dark English night. 
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How the warm friendliness of a small town 
healed a stranger who came there sick m body and sicker in spirit 


By Walter Wtnslow 


I F “life certificates,” like birth 
certificates, were issued, mine 
would have been given me by Gar¬ 
den City in February 1952 This 
litde city took me in at a time when 
1 was near death, not only physically 
but spiritually. 

A deep feeling of depression 
gnawed at my mmd as I drove down 
from the mountains on to the plains 
of Kansas. There was melting snow 
on the straight, lonely highway, the 
wind was cold and dismal. 

For more years of my life than I 
like to remember, I had been avoid¬ 
ing responsibility, eluding the rou¬ 
tine difficulties of life and even 
)ustifymg defeat by means of alco¬ 
hol My alcoholism had been a tech¬ 
nique of living destructively and 
reducing the surface penalties to 
hangovers and remorse. Now, lit¬ 
erally unable to use alcohol any 
longer, I suffered fiom a guilt that 
asserted itself in bleak depression. 

I should have felt adventurous, for 
1 was on my way to Topeka to get 
86 


additional material for a book 1 was 
writing about Dr. C. F. Mennmgcr, 
a great pioneer whose work had 
saved thousands of persons from the 
bogs of mental illness. Instead I was 
in despair, cynical and bitter. I won¬ 
dered how Menninger had man¬ 
aged to cling to the illusion of life’s 
goodness for 91 years. 

Suddenly I came to a slight curve 
m the road and was snapped out of 
my reverie The car would not steer. 
Getting out, I found that the melt¬ 
ing snow had splashed up and filled 
the undersides of the mudguards 
with ice, clogging the wheels. In an 
hour I managed to free the wheels, 
but I was exhausted. 

I had trouble getting my breath as 
I drove on. Suddenly my ribs seemed 
to clench in like a closing fist, and a 
molten river of pain ran down my 
left arm. I got the car stopped and 
caught my breath. At that moment 
the grey face I saw in the driving 
mirror appeared to be turning blue. 
(Later 1 learnt that I’d had what is 
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called a coronary insufficiency—^a 
temporarily inadequate supply of 
blood to the muscles of the heart.) 

There wasn’t a soul for miles; I 
had to drive on. A perverse will to 
survive must have got me to the next 
town. 1 can remember thinking it 
ironic that the town should be named 
Garden City and that theie should 
be a sign bidding me welcome 

The next thing I remember is 
being helped into the small white 
residence of a young doctor He 
practically carried me into a bed¬ 
room and laid me on the clean white 
bedspread, dirty shoes and all His 
wife helped him get my coat and 
shirt off. 

Skilfully he went about examin¬ 
ing me M) exhaustion was so com¬ 
plete that I simply wanted to let go, 
dying in this room seemed better 
than by the roadside A pill was put 
under my tongue and something 
was injected into a vein. After 
another injection the pain was gone, 
and so was consciousness. 

I awakened in a hospital There 
was an oxygen mask on my face, and 
the doctor was with me. Something 
in his manner made me impulsively 
hi^ld out my hand to him For a few 
moments he held the hand and then 
said gruffiy, “You’re among 
friends ” It was as if I’d been wel¬ 
comed back to life. A gentle nurs¬ 
ing Sister came and gave me an in¬ 
jection and I went back to sleep. 

When I awakened it was morning 
and the oxygen mask had been re¬ 
moved. There were flowers in the 


room. As soon as a nurse came in I 
asked her where they had come 
from. “Some of Dr. T.’s other pa¬ 
tients,” she said. When she asked 
me how I was, she remarked that 
everyone was pestering her to find 
out. 

“I feel better,” I said, “but why 
should all these people want to know 
how a stranger is feeling and send 
him flowers 

“Word gets round,” she said. 

A Sister came in with coffee. 
“You’re exhausted, poor lad,” she 
said with a jovial sympathy, “and 
this will give you a bit of warmth.” 
She added, “1 said a prayer for you 
last night and so did the other Sis¬ 
ters. We won’t be forgetting you.” 

I felt stunned I was experiencing 
spontaneous and warming evidence 
of friendship I’d thought impossible 
in modern life And I was a com¬ 
plete stranger to all these people • 
The doctor came in and grinned. 
“You gave me a real scare yester¬ 
day,” he said, “but in these cases 
there’s not necessarily an\ per¬ 
manent damage ” 

As he examined me he said he had 
put m) car in his garage and had 
taken the liberty of packing a bag 
with the things I’d need at the hos¬ 
pital. “If you hold on where you are 
now, you can have visitors in a 
couple of days Some of my patients 
want to meet you. You’ll be here at 
least two weeks, so enjoy yourself ” 
Even during the next two days, 
wh»-n visitors were still barred, 
several patients stopped at my door 
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to ask how I was and to leave me 
magazines, books and flowers. They 
showed a natural cordiality and sin¬ 
cere concern, and I could feel the 
strength of my spirit grow. 

When I could have visitors my 
days were full. Callers were Se¬ 
quent. I had half a dozen invitations 
to dinner as soon as 1 was out of the 
hospital. Always there were flowers. 

I was being given so much that it 
was a relief when I, too, had the op¬ 
portunity to give. 1 had noticed a 
young man pacing the hall and, 
sensing his tension, I asked him in 
for a talk. He said his sister was in 
the last stages of leukaemia but 
didn’t know that she couldn’t live 
long She was beautiful and talented, 
and on the verge of a career. The 
brother was bitter that she should be 
taken and betrayed his bitterness to 
everyone he talked to 

“Does she have visitors?” I asked. 

“Plenty,” he said. “Idiots who 
have no idea what is happening to 
her. They laugh and talk and let her 
tell thcin her future plans.” 

1 was sui prised to hear myself tell¬ 
ing him that if she died with her 
plans in full bloom and in an am a 
of love and friendship she would be 
fortunate. “The plan or dream is 
always greater than the realization,” 
I heard myself say. “People aie all 
for her now—she has hurt no one, 
competed with no one, created no 
jealousies. You can be grateful that 
she’s not going out on the downbeat 
as so many do.” A strange speech 
for me! A day or two later the 
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brother came in again and this time 
he talked eagerly of his sister’s plans. 

For the few days that I stayed on 
in Garden City after I left the hos¬ 
pital, 1 felt as if rd come home, as 
indeed I had—I’d rqoined my fel¬ 
low men and now had a faith in and 
a love for human beings. In the past 
I had regarded professional men 
who chose small towns as people 
who were looking for a comfortable 
niche for their mediocrity. Dr. T. 
made me change my mind about 
that; It was evident that he’d sought 
a place where he could function best 
as a human being as well as a doctor. 

When I left Garden City I wished 
that 1 could have erected a monu¬ 
ment in that small town. It would 
be simple—the figure of a gentle and 
concerned man with his hand ex¬ 
tended in friendship. There would 
be a sign directing strangers to drive 
through the streets so that they could 
see happy, friendly people who 
could take in a stranger and make 
him one of them. 

I felt that I could now tell the 
story of Dr C F*. Menninger with 
greater understanding This humble 
and selfless man had founded a great 
organization for human betterment 
on the simple formula, “If we can 
love ” Apparently my heart had re¬ 
volted at the bitter view I was taking 
of life. There is such a thing as 
organic wisdom. This is the wisdom 
that can sweeten the bitter, humble 
the anogant, and make us receptive 
to truth and to the spirit of goodwill 
among men. 
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the best medicine 


Angus was helping at the accouche¬ 
ment of his wife by holding the paraf¬ 
fin lamp. When the doctor had pro¬ 
duced not one but two fine babies, 
Angus disappeared with the lamp. 

“Here, come back with the lamp I 
think there’s another • ” called the doc¬ 
tor 

“I will no >” called back Angus “It’s 
the hcht that attracts them*’’ 

—R Ingersoll 

The art of hitting a nail squarely on 
the head is one I have never mastered. 
But one day 1 did manage to nail a 
strip of board to the kitchen wall to 
make more room for utensils. True, 
the board bore more hammer marks 
than nails, but at least it was up 

That evening my husband studied 
the new strip—now bravely painted 
but still bearing the marks of battle 
“What did you do, dear,” he asked 
gently, “scare them in?’’ --F Hudspeth 

A HARAssED-LooKiNG womjn Walked 
up to the desk of an emplpyment 
agency one hot summer day and an¬ 
nounced “I live in the country and 
need a woman who can cook, take care 
of my three children and do the 
general cleaning and laundry. Can you 
help me?” 

The clerk shrugged her shoulders 
and called to the jw-hunters waiting 


on the benches: “Anybody here like 
to spend a couple of days in the 
country?” —E E Kenyon 

Our bridge table was slower than 
the others because of tw» much chatter. 
Finally, one of the men said impatient¬ 
ly, “Let’s get on with the game and 
cut out this tomfoolery ” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said his 
feminine pai tner “Would anyone like 
some nice kittens?” —Mrs J Volbracht 

A SAILOR FRIEND of mine, home on 
leave, brought his girl a pearl necklace 
She didn’t seem too happy, so he asked 
if anything was wrong 

“Oh, the pearls arc fine,” she said. 
“It’s the clasp that’s worrying me—the 
clasp that comes after " - Bill Bradl 

A MAN who was wildly enthusiastic 
about his driving ability was making a 
journey with his wife. A^ter travelling 
a great distance, she consulted a map 
and told him they were lost 

“What’s the difTerencc?” he said 
“We’re making splendid time ” 

I Karma 

Thf women at the next table were 
deep in a discussion on food, and one 
asked, “What is the opposite of ‘gour¬ 
met’?” 

Replied another, “Anybody who’s 
had to li\c with one for years ” 

- F^le.inor C lar igt 

Herb Stun caught a glimpse of 
Anita Lkberg in a very low-cut gown 
at a Hollywood picvicw “She comes 
from one of the Scandinasian coun¬ 
tries,” he was informed 

“Yes, I see,” agreed Stein apprecia¬ 
tively “Jutland, no doubt ” 

—Benntrt Cerf 
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FOR the first time tn India, passengers mil enjoy the superb speed and 
comfort of turbo-prop flight . . mth the introduction of VISCOUNTS on 
I A C. senjices 


ilnother sl^mirk 
in Indian aviation 

Turbo-Prop VISCOUNTS—Fly¬ 
ing above the weather, the new 
Vickers VISCOUNTS offer you the 
smoothest, quietest air travel you've 
ever known* The VISCOUNT is 
powered by four turbo-prop Rolls- 
Royce engines—gives you a really 
vibration free flight And you’ll 
love the fully-pressurised cabin, the 
adjustable armchair seats and tll0 
huge panoramic windows. Yiei 
I A C *s VISCOUNTS bnijg yqa, 
extra luxury at no extia cost! 

Wherever you want to I.A.C. 
gets you there—I A,C* links the 
cities and towns of India with tts 
large fleet of planes—oticTS you easy 
connections to all parts of the 
countiy And now the VISCX 5 UNTS 
join this fleet You can book 
‘through reservations', thanks to 
the teleprinter network lietween all 
important towns This facility is a 
great boon to businessmen, it en¬ 
ables them to plan out their tounng 
schedules in advance 

An I.A.C. ticket provides . .. not 
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onty the actiidd afr journey but also 
•ftefe. tran^Kirt to and from the air¬ 
port, free baggage allowance, and 
mealo en loato. If the service in- 
volyK a'ni^t atop, you get free 
overnight accommodation, too 
What's more, you're alw'ays 
looked after by trained ho’?teSse$ 
and stei^ards during the journey 

Suggcsti< ns please! Constructive 
cnticism and suggestions are wel¬ 
comed—that's why every I A C. 
passenger is providetl with a Sug- 
gestion Form to fill m. Being a pub¬ 
lic servant, I A.C. finds out just 
wha+ the customer likes .this 

convenient and uncmhflligii^v^ii^ > 
method In this way, catf, 

imfrrove its services and help you to 
enjoy air travel even more! 
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A Formosan diplomat argues that the military and economic 
facts of life m Communist China discourage any 
wishful thinking that Mao Tse-tung will “do a Tito” 


By Holltngton Tong 


Hollinoton Tong was recently ap¬ 
pointed Formosa's ambassador te the 
United States In wartime Chungking 
he was President Chiang Kai-shrk’s 
vice-minister of the Department of In¬ 
formation He has been editor or 
managing director of a number of 
Chmese and English-language publica¬ 
tions and IS the author of Datehne 
Chm» 


S HORTLY BEFORE Nanking fell to 
the Communists in 1949, a 
distinguished Western visitor to 
China said to me. “No one 
can make real Communists out of 
the Chinese They’ll soon send the 
Russians packing. Mao will ‘do a 
Tito ’ “ 

History, unfortunately, has proved 
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this well meaning friend of China 
wrong Eight years have passed, 
and Mao Tse-tung is still denounc¬ 
ing, not imitating, Tito. The Rus¬ 
sians have not departed; they are in 
Red China in growing numbers and 
authority. And the delusion that at 
least some Red Chinese leaders 
would put China before Com¬ 
munism has by now been cruelly 
disproved. 

This man was merely reflecting 
an opinion which we on Formosa 
have come to call the “Tito obses¬ 
sion.*’ What he and other chronic 
optimists overlook is that Red 
China couldn't break with Russia 
even if she wanted to. The alliance 
with Soviet Russia is the corner¬ 
stone of Red China’s whole national 
policy. 

Let us glance at Red China’s 
military situation. Commentators 
stress the might ot the army (three 
to four million) and air force (.m 
estimated 3,5oo)ets) They gloss over 
the fact that these forces are hope¬ 
lessly tied to Soviet Russia by the 
umbilical cord of supply. In case of 
hostilities, any break with Russia 
would cause Peking’s military ma¬ 
chine to grind to a halt within 
weeks for lack of replacements and 
servicing. Without Soviet help. Red 
China could not repel even an inva¬ 
sion from Formosa 

A key provision of the Soviet- 
Chinese pact of February 14, 1950, 
was the supp'y of Soviet “advisers’* 
to China’s armed forces. This gives 
Moscow a built-m control of the 


whole military establishment. Al¬ 
though the number of “advisers” is 
a closely guarded secret, reliable 
sources have reported that 5,000 
Russian offleers were assigned to 
the Red Chinese Army alone in 
1952, and that the total was in¬ 
creased to 10,000 by 1954. The num¬ 
ber IS probably higher today. 

The Soviet grip on Red China’s 
air force is even more impressive. 
Peking IS as yet unable to manu¬ 
facture a single plane or essential 
plane part. The planes are Soviet- 
made and Soviet-serviced. More¬ 
over, China’s present oil production 
is negligible, and its jets must be 
fuelled by tankers via the long 
routes from the Baltic and Black 
Seas Red China also depends upon 
Soviet Russia for such essentials as 
anti-aycraft guns, high-level radar 
and range-finders. 

Red China’s navy is similarly sub¬ 
servient to the Kremlin By treaty 
in 1945, Russia gained control of 
Port Arthur and Dairen It subse¬ 
quently returned both m a gesture of 
apjiarent withdrawal, but she re¬ 
tained the right to use Port Arthur, 
including its powerful naval base. 
On Hainan Island in the south, it 
IS rumoured that Russia, with 
Peking’s consent, has developed a 
formidable submarine base which 
could make the whole South China 
Sea untenable to the free nations. 

The permanent Russo-Red China 
nexus is equally striking in the eco¬ 
nomic area. China’s industrializa¬ 
tion programme, so impressively 
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launched in 1953 with the first Five- 
Year Plan, IS a joint enterprise. To 
appreciate this, look at the map. 

Nearly nine-tenths of the huge 
population of the vast Chinese sub¬ 
continent is concentrated in central, 
west and south China. Far to the 
north and north-west is a frontier of 
sparsely settled, undeveloped prov¬ 
inces abutting Russia’s Siberian Far 
East. These provinces—Outer Mon¬ 
golia, Sinkiang, northern Man¬ 
churia—are as remote from the 
centres of China’s cultural life as 
Alaska is from Chicago. Ethnically 
and industrially they belong to the 
Russian-Asiatic sphere. Yet Pe¬ 
king’s Fivc-Ycar Plan is overwhelm¬ 
ingly directed towards the building 
up of these border areas 

While major development pro¬ 
grammes are being carried out in 
northern China, the Russians are 
building new power and heavy in¬ 
dustry areas in their Far East pro¬ 
vinces. Red China’s vaunted new 
developments—^the oil and chemical 
industries at Lanchow, the rebudt 
iron-and-steel combine at Anshan, 
the new steel centre at Taiyuan, the 
all-round build-up at Harbin—are 
uniformly within the Russian orbit. 
Surely, if Chinese Communist lead¬ 
ers haiboured dreams of autonomy, 
they would not have intermcshed 
their new industrial plan so closely 
with the Siberian economy. 

Meanwhile, Peking is using the 
neglected south as a reservoir of un¬ 
skilled manpower for the north. Re¬ 
cently, we have learnt, 300,000 


labourers have been mobilized in 
Kwangtung province for manual 
work in the nordi. The regime is 
even believed to be supplying latibur 
for new Soviet industnes across the 
border. 

The latest large-scale plan an¬ 
nounced jointly by Moscow and 
Peking will tie China’s economy 
even more firmly to Russia. This is 
a massive hydro-electric scheme to 
harness the power of the Amur 
River and its tributaries, the Ar¬ 
gun and the Ussuri, which form a 
boundary between Siberia and 
Manchuria. When completed, this 
immense complex may generate as 
much as 70 thousand million kilo¬ 
watt hours of electric energy per 
year in ominous contrast to Red 
China’s present total capacity of 
sdhie 15 thousand million kilowatt 
hours. It will power the cities of 
Anshan, Mukden, Harbin and Pe¬ 
king m China, and the province o^ 
Amur, part of Khabarovsk, plus the 
cities of Chita and Birobidzhan 
in Asiatic Russia. 

The railway building programme 
of Red China also shows convinc¬ 
ingly that Mao Tse-tung and his 
associates are committed to a perma¬ 
nent linkage of the Chinese econ¬ 
omy with that of Russia. Most of 
the new railways, with the notable 
exception of the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
line in southern China, lead to die 
Soviet frontiers. The highest prior¬ 
ity project, scheduled for comple¬ 
tion m i960, IS a 1,750-mile 
railway from Lanchow to the 
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Siberian border. The Peking^Pao- 
tow line is being extended to Lan- 
chow. This will provide rail com¬ 
munication from Peking to Russian 
Kazakhstan, opening the whole of 
rich north-west China to Russian 
economic penetration. 

Two other railways now nearing 
completion will link Chinese to Rus¬ 
sian economy. One is the central 
China line, the other a daring pro¬ 
ject across the desert of Outer Mon¬ 
golia to the Irkutsk-Lake Baikal 
district of Siberia, where the mam 
Soviet atom plants are sited. 

Manchuria, potentially China’s 
Ruhr, also fits into this pattern. Al¬ 
though under the 1950 pact Moscow 
relinquished its partial control of 
what was formerly called the South 
Manchurian railway to Peking, this 
road IS still largely under Russian 
management. Indeed, Soviet influ¬ 
ence pervades all Manchuria behind 
the complacent front of Red Chin¬ 
ese officialdom. In the event of 
disagreement, Soviet Russia could 
swallow Manchuria with effortless 
ease. 

Moscow’s stranglehold on Com¬ 
munist China’s economy is sus¬ 
tained by money • and technical 
assistance. The fact that Russia holds 
the purse strings was highlighted in 
April 1956, when a Soviet mission 
to Peking 1 leaded by Mikoyan 
agreed to make available two and a 
half thousand million roubles (ap¬ 
proximately Rs 300 crorcs) to fin¬ 
ance Ciuna’s Five-Year Plans. This 
brought Soviet contributions to 


Red China to 8*i thousand mil¬ 
lion roubles (more than Rs. 1,000 
crores). 

As for the flow of Soviet techni¬ 
cal assistance, Peking sources have 
stated that their regime will need 
150,000 to 200,000 top-level techni¬ 
cians, plus 500,000 intermediate and 
junior technical personnel, during 
the next five or six years. 'But Chin¬ 
ese technical schools, despite rapid 
expansion, cannot possibly supply 
more than one-fifth of this number; 
some of the slack must be taken up 
by Iron Curtain countries. Recent 
estimates have placed the number of 
Soviet technical specialists already 
m China at 15,000. 

The day when Red China will 
have a viable economic system is far 
off. To-day she lacks facilities and 
skills to manufacture heavy machin- 
exy, cars, tractors, locomotives, rail¬ 
way rolling stock, aeroplanes, alu¬ 
minium, copper products, most 
chemicals and nuclear products 
These are prerequisites for a mod¬ 
ernized economy, and most of them 
must still be imported from Soviet 
Russia and its satellite states. As for 
the material for war, China’sown ar¬ 
senals can turn out only small arms 
and light artillery; all other military 
equipment must be purchased from 
the Soviets or smuggled in through 
illicit trade. 

Red China’s military power and 
new modernized economy, in sum, 
are utterly dependent on Russia. 
The hope that Mao will do a Tito 
has neither validity nor logic. 
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ate well hit unwisely 1 


H e was typical of 
millions of people all 
over the world who enjoy 
good food but suffer for 
their pleasure Indigestion, 
stomach upset, flatulence— 
call it what you will—it 
spoils a good meal and ii 
means ‘over acidity’ 

Then he discovered that 
Eno ‘Fruit Salt’ relieves 
upset stomach in just 8 
seconds ’ Now he eats what 


he likes, and lots of it, 
without fear of discomfort. 

Millions of people all 
over the world have cause 
to be grateful for this won¬ 
derful remedy For stomach 
upsets, ‘morning mouth’, 
nausea—and just for sheer 
refreshment—there’s noth¬ 
ing like Fno ‘Fruit Salt’ 

and It IS good for 
all the family, adults and 
children alike 
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the sparkling antacid 
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What wife could know as much about the care and maintenance 
of an officer as did Private Babcock ^ 



By Natalie Winslow 


W HEN I arrived in England from 
America it was lor a short 
visit on a round-tiip ticket And 
when I got a refund on the return 
half to New York to stay and marry 
a British Army officer 1 was unpre¬ 
pared on most counts Mv military 
experience was limited to one week¬ 
end at West Point Military Academy 
when 1 was 17 M\ knowledge of 
Engli .hmen w.is academic But 
most of ill 1 was unprepared for 
Private Babcock, my husband’s bat¬ 
man I’d never even heard of a 
batman 

“Babcock,” Peter explained pa 
tiently, “is the soldier the Army 
gives me to look after my kit and 
whatnot Splendid chap.” 

From the way Peter never made 
a move without keeping Babcock 
well informed, and from the way 


Babcock would pop up from no¬ 
where with, “May 1 have a word 
with )ou, sir?”—at which Peter 
would hold a whisfKTcd conference 
ending with “Quite right, Babcock, 
quite right”—I suspected that 
“whatnot,” was one of those Big 
British Understatements 
It was as a wife encroaching on a 
batman’s lerritoiy ihit I found out 
what this SIX fo«)t of mustachux-d 
British soldier namerl Babcock was 
all about I Ic knew more about the 
caie and maintenance of a man than 
a whole harem ot wives 
At first 1 considered him a num¬ 
ber one pain in the neck Imme¬ 
diately after our wedding 1 discov¬ 
ered that this large batman was 
coming along on the honeymoon in 
our small car. He was to drive us 
from London to our new post in 


tiondenstd from the Atlantic Advocate 
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Germany via France and a few 
weeks on the coast of Spam. 
Babcock was coming because the 
thought of leaving his smoothly 
running boss m the hands of an in¬ 
experienced American operator like 
me quite put him off his feed. 1 put 
my bridal foot down and behaved 
like the Colonel’s Lady for the first 
nmc* “No, sir—but no, sir—and 
that’s that, sir'” This started me off 
on the wrong foot with Babcock but 
resulted m what I’d always imag¬ 
ined a honeymoon should be. A trip 
for two only. 

Babcock didn’t happen to me 
again until six weeks later, when we 
pulled up in front of our German 
house. We had left half our baggage 
en route to be sent later, because 
Peter had been unable to load it back 
into the car the way Babcock had 
done. And we had spent twice as 
much money as we’d planned be¬ 
cause Babcock wasn’t there making 
his usual “financial arrangements’’ 
with hotel managers and shop¬ 
keepers. 

But once we had .settled in Ger¬ 
many It was Babcock all the way 
To begin at the beginning, which is 
first thing m the morning, we have 
the Colonel at his worst and the bat¬ 
man at his best. I’d tried various 
wifely means of awakening Peter 
without enraging him, but some¬ 
how he always growled forth into 
the morning like a fugitive from a 
nightmare. When Balxock did the 
)ob, however, the boss arose, if not 
merry, at least calmly reconciled to 


being awake. Finally 1 swallowed 
my pride and asked him how he 
did It. 

“Basically, Madam,’* Babcock be¬ 
gan, “it’s a matter of moving about 
the room making suitable sounds. 
And leaving as soon as the Colonel 
stirs, else he’ll know he’s been 
woken up He must think it was his 
own idea. Suitable noises,’’ he went 
on, “are military sounds. Madam. 
They start him thinking along fami¬ 
liar lines before he’s quite awake ’’ 

That explained why Babcock 
would creep through the room, open 
Peter’s cupboard and cause spurs to 
clink, boots to creak and buttons to 
click. He added that he never spoke 
until spoken to, as the sound of the 
human voice is particularly enrag¬ 
ing to a freshly awakened gentle¬ 
man. Babcock made it plain, with 
extreme subtlety, that he was telling 
’me all this because it was to his 
personal disadvantage to have me 
waking Peter up the wrong way on 
those mornings when I beat Bab¬ 
cock to reveille. 

Private Babcock’s assignment to 
Peter is batman was voluntary— 
and, from the Army’s point of view, 
secondai). He was a soldier first, ex¬ 
perienced in drill parades, weapon 
training and guard mounting. He 
had no wish to be an officer, when 
he could keep an officer’s hours 
and, in fact, keep an officer. He 
would no more have requested to 
be relieved from “batting’’ than I 
would have from “wifing. ’ Wifing 
and batting have much in common 
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ing their hair—to keep it in place 
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oil over It or stuck it down with gum 
The water left the hair dry and brittle 
Oil clogged the scalp, collected dust 
and dirt and often prevented air from 
cooling the head It left greasy stains 
on chairs and pillows,too Gum also 
collected dust and dirt and diied the 
hair into <^^itf, hard patches 

So, in the middle twenties,a group 
of scientists got together to create a 
hairdressing wnich was right out of 
the gum, oil or water class—a perfect 
hairdressing, an improvement on 
nature’s oils, keeping all the good 


qualities, eliminating the bad It had to 
ensure a clean, healthy scalp, vigorous 
hair growth and day-long smartness 
without plastering the hair down The 
hair had to be free' 

It's the perfect 
hairdressing 

The answer was found in the now 
world famous cooling cream — 
Bry Icreem—a combination of the finest 
natural oil and emulsifying tonic in¬ 
gredients Six hundred lakh jars of it are 
sold yearly ail over the world and, all 
over the world, people are benefiting 
from yet another product of science 
Bryiciccm, the perfect haiidressing, 
ensures you day¬ 
long smartness 
and lasting hair 
health 
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besides the man involved. Both are 
volunteer positions, and a large part 
of both jobs IS extra-curricular. It 
was here that Babcock stole my 
thunder To do it he often resorted 


to rank babcockery. Once I caught 
him at It. 


It was a fine demonstration of 
how to use a red herring to get out 
of a jam—which in this case was 
having left the complex job of pre¬ 
paring Peter’s dress uniform until 30 
minutes before dressing time. Pre¬ 
paring this splendour means brush¬ 
ing, pressing, polishing, shining, 
folding, steaming, and otherwise 
sprucing up boots, socks, under¬ 
pants, shirt, vest, trousers, tunic, 
greatcoat, belt, cap, wallet, gloves, 
spurs, watcli, pencil, cigarette case 
and lighter This can take hours of 
work. Peter’s 37 buttons, badges, 
medals and insignia alone usually 
took Babcock an hour. 

On this occasion Babcock stnxle 


into the dressing-room, his great 
moustache rigid with self-confi¬ 
dence I was sure he’d missed the 


boat for once But he came out 27 
minutes later with the look of a man 


^\ho’s made a real coup I investi¬ 
gated (I’d seen him give everything 
a ^uick whisk and a dab of bat as he 
laid It out, but I hadn’t seen what he 
did during the last ten minutes after 
he shut the door) I got what he was 
up to the minute 1 peeped. He’d 
polished the pocket change until it 
gleamed hvpnotically, and had left 
It conspicuously on the dressing- 
table where it caught the light. The 


effect on Peter was miraculous. He 
came steaming out of the shower 
with that “Now for inspection’’ 
look—but his eyes glazed when he 
saw the coins. “Well, now,” he mar¬ 
velled, **even the change * ” He was 
utterly diverted from the fact that 
only the change had been done. All 
the evening he kept chuckling and 
Jingling, and tossing heads or tails 
at die slightest excuse. 

In the beginning I thought uni¬ 
forms were something to fight in, 
and I was flippant about the im¬ 
portance the British Army attached 
to the perishable patina of leather 
meant to trudge in the mud. Bab¬ 
cock put me straight on this. “It 
makes no odds. Madam, whether 
It’s for mucking about in or wearing 
on parade. It’s a matter of discipline 
that kit IS properly kept ” 

Babcock had a lot to say about 
discipline I twitted him one day on 
the subject and his reply gave me 
food foi thought “There is talk 
these days about having initiative in 
the ranks instead of discipline 
When soldiers have initiative in 
place of drill. Madam, there will be 
more of them dead If a chap docs 
what he’s told without wasting time 
trying to think up a better way, then 
when the time comes to do what 
he’s told under unpleasant warlike 
conditions, he won’t muck up the 
show by asking himself if the 
Field-Marshal knows what he’s 
doing. The only room for initiative 
is in doing precisely what you are 
told—^better than anyone else.” 
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So 1 suppose I dare not give Bab' 
cock credit for initiative, which he 
considers a rude word. I'll have to 
call him the most imaginative man 
in the disciplined ranks of genius. 

In the great grey | --- - - 
world of Peter’s CIV- | 
ilian wardrobe Bab- I ^ 

cock produced no | tM 

end of psychological 
effects which I . ' 

found fascinating. 

Peter wears the ' 

same things year in ; | m 

and decade out be- Jm 

cause style doesn’t llpw TfwKi 

change for an Eng- : ' TT''y 
lishman in one life- .(J '[ V , 

time. His clothes are I_ I., 
part of him, his pro- ' / ' / \ 

tectivc colouring— ' ', > j ' 

and the longer they '// * j \ 
last the better they • / 

must be. Babcock 


On our first Christmas together I 
showered my husband with bits of 
clothing. But all the gifts vanished 
on December 26. Bal^ock brought 
them out one by one during the year 
^ when a nice surprise 

j was m order. By the 

\ ' y Y ^ pyi^‘ 

mas came to light 
ly^SgF^r) the following Au- 

HuXyiU gust, Peter had for- 

gotten who bought, 
wrapped and gave 
them with love. But 

I liil8P|® know who 

had thought of lay- 
mg them out at the 
Ay I ideal moment when 

J ^ 

‘y with sunburn and 

i pyjamas were 

N just what one 
' wanted. 

Cherished old pos- 


patched and dained the oldest and 
shabbiest pair of faded corduroys 
with all the respect due to an heir¬ 
loom collection Peter didn’t potter 
about the garden in a pair of worn- 
out trousers; he was proudly garbed 
in lovingly restored antiques. It had 
a singulaily happy making effect. 

Babcock liked to switch the s|x>t- 
light on Peter’s wardrobe for dra¬ 
matic effect. Sometinics the Glen 
Urquhart check was suit-of-the- 
wcek. Or the Old Hams Tweed 


sessions were sometimes whipped 
from sight until they were out of 
mind The sudden reappearance of a 
pair of kind old shoes, mellowed by 
absence, is as heartening as reunion 
with an old friend On one gloomy 
morning when Peter threatened to 
leave London fog, turn in his com¬ 
mission, and go back to Mandalay, 
Babcock produced a cane given to 
Peter by a friendly general who said 
he’d go far. Also laid out was a jolly 
tic that Peter chose in a festive mood 


might be promoted to feature posi- long ago. Just seeing them again 
bon. This was, of course, exciting restored his faith m himself, 
both to curator and to owner who Because of Babcock, my Made-in- 
noticed and appreciated the changes. England husband no longer seems 
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as complicated to me as next year’s 
electronics 1 know now that mili¬ 
tary Englishmen stand apart from 
the rest of the world, even apart 
from other Englishmen. They are 
like an element, like oxygen— 
which is oxygen whether you like it 
or not. They do not compromise 
with me and my way of life, or that 
of Singapore or Malta, and they 
don’t expect others to adapt them¬ 
selves to their viewpoint. But in 
their Regimental way, Peter and his 
Babcock keep loving time with the 
heartbeat which throbs in the breast 
ot England, because it beats, as ever, 
not of glory and conquest but of the 
absolute fitness of things It was 
only by watching Babcock work 
with this element he knows so well 
that I finally understood my hus- 
baml And England 
Last year Peter was posted to 
America, which is one ot the few 
places he can’t take a batman I 
make no bones about the fact that I 
look forward to the da\ when I can 
giv( the Cohmel back to B.ibcock 
He will rcpcjit ior duty one morning 
and the miracle will begin again 


where it left off. Even the children 
will be quieter and happier when 
Babcock’s there and will hollow him 
about as though he were the Pied 
Piper, hoping for stories. 

“When old soldiers die and fade 
away and become angels,’’ Babcock 
will begin as he sits burnishing 
brass buttons, “they arc used to keep 
Heaven’s order and wage Heaven’s 
wars. They arc the angels that sec to 
It that the udes keep perfect time 
with the moon. That peas arc prop¬ 
erly aligned in pods. That enough 
people are kept in celestial training 
all over the world at all times to 
wage war with evil whenever and 
wherever it attacks 

“Of course, an impressive num¬ 
ber of these military angels are Brit¬ 
ish—being the keenest soldiers on 
earth. ” 

Later King Arthur and all his 
knights, the Battles of Hastings and 
of Britain, Magna Carta, Dunkirk, 
and pukka sahibs, Gibi altar and the 
rest will come ali\c before the chil 
dren’s eves In terms of a good sol¬ 
dier, an attentive seivant and a 
proud Englishman 


Script Tease 

ert'i A literary luncheon held shortly after the publication of her 
memoirs, Gipsy Pose Lee was pieceded by author Walter Lord. At the 
conclusion of his talk, he remarked that )ust before the luncheon Gipsy 
had said to him “Walter, your speech will be a hard act to follow, so to 
ensuie close attention to my speech, I’ve decided to take all my clothes 
off*’’ 

' Gipsy lose from her seat, smiled demurely at the audience and said, 
“'■‘^hy, Mr. Lord, you know that isn’t true You know I’d never end a 
sentence with a preposition f’’ —Contributed by Richard Sheehan 
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International co-operation 
between scientists is 
developing new and deadly 
killers in the war with 
man's remorseless enemies 






By Peter Farb 


U p TO TWO years ago the screw- 
worm fly was making devas¬ 
tating inroads on livestock on the 
170 square-mile Caribbean island of 
Curasao. Entomologists had reas¬ 
oned that since the female screw- 
worm fly mates only once, the male 
screw-worm fly could be turned into 
a living insecticide by sterilizing it 
with atomic radiation. The continu- 
• ing release of hordes of sterile males 
would, with each generation, whittle 
down the screw-worm population. 
Mating with the sterile males, these 
females would produce only infer- 
tile eggs. So, during the autumn of 
'^1954, half a million sterilized males 
were released on Curasao. By 


January 1955 the screw-worm had 
disappeared from the island 

Another possible target for the 
sterilized-male attack is the Medi¬ 
terranean fruit fly, now threatening 
Florida citrus groves—if the present 
chemical spraying programme 
doesn’t work out satisfactorily. And 
in Southern Rhodesia, government 
veterinary experts may try out the 
sterilization technique on the 
African tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping 
;»ickness in man, and nagana, a 
virulent disease of cattle. 

Until about 15 years ago Japan¬ 
ese beetles seemed unstoppable. 
They ravaged crops, fruits and vege¬ 
tables across America. Trapping, 
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burning, spraying with chemical 
insecticides—nothing seemed to 
decrease their numbers 

But U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture entomologists at a research la¬ 
boratory had discovered a few 
unnaturally white beetle grubs— 
victims of a bacterial disease that 
attacked only Japanese beetles "and 
a fev/ related pests Field surveys 
showed that this “milky” disease 
was killing a large number of grubs 
in a few isolated sections, and that as 
an infected grub died it left millions 
of spores to infect others 

By 1940 the entomologists had de¬ 
veloped a method of mass-produc¬ 
ing these spores in the laboratory 
When they mixed them into soil in 
14 states, the beetle-killing results 
were spectacular Since then, some 
150,000 colonies of milky disease 
have been started Today, where 
milky disease has been established, 
the Japanese beetle no longei rates 
as a serious pest 

About 50 U S entomologists are 
devoting the major part of their re¬ 
search to developing such “living 
insecticides ” Working with scien¬ 
tists of other countries, they have 
already helped to control at least 
75 of the world’s most noxious 
pests. In Europe an international 
commission has been set up to pro¬ 
mote research in this field 

“Biological control,” as the tech¬ 
nique IS called, works with nature to 
’•estore the balance among living 
things by imitating, speeding up and 
improving the natural processes. 


Why can’t we rely on chemical 
insecticides to eradicate pests? The 
fact is that chemical insecticides, 
although they have added immeas¬ 
urably to our welfare, are mixed 
blessings. Witness how, in some 
species, DDT has bred a race of 
super-pests, tougher than ever to 
kill Many houseflies, for example, 
can now stand a dose of DDT 1,000 - 
times stronger than that needed to 
kill their ancestors ten years ago. 
Chemicals also have been respon¬ 
sible for an upsurge of minor pests 
—^mitcs, scale insects, aphids— 
which were formerly kept at low 
population levels by natural ene¬ 
mies Unwise blanket sprays ha\c 
in some cases killed off our insect 
friends faster than our enemies. 

Ever since widespread use of 
DDT began after the Second World 
War, we’ve been on an insecticide 
treaclmill As the insects build up 
resistance, we’ve turned in despera¬ 
tion to newer, more potent chemi¬ 
cals The newest chemical insecti¬ 
cides, the organic phosphorus 
compounds, are the ultimate in 
deadliness—they’re related to the 
dreaded “nerve gas ” So concerned 
are scientists about indiscriminate 
use of insecticidal poisons on our 
foodstuffs that—^in America, for ex- * 
ample—stringent official controls 



the consumer. 


Living insecticides, on the other 
hand, have no harmful effect on- 
foods. They attack only the mseci 
to be destroyed and pests cannot 
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become immune to them. When suc¬ 
cessful they are as effective as chemi¬ 
cals—and considerably cheaper, 
since the first cost is the last. 

Much of the research in biologi¬ 
cal control IS now being done with 
paiasitic insect diseases. There is no 
danger in these, since a human can 
no more catch an artificially-spread 
insect disease than a housefly can 
go down with pneumonia. In 
Britain many tomato-growers are 
now successfully attacking their 
old enemy, the greenhouse white- 
fly, with a specially-reared wasp- 
likc parasite, Encassta jormosa Re¬ 
cently I saw entomologists rearing 
by the million a minute nematode. 
Unlike some other nematodes 
which can harm humans and de¬ 
stroy crops, this one is on our side. 
it carries a bacterium deadly to 30 
insect pests 

These nematodes can be sprayed 
at tremendous pressure through 
tiny nozzles and still survive. 
Chemical insecticides don’t bother 
them. Stored in a refrigerator, they 
thaw out and hungrily hunt for 
pests 

Discovered two years ago, this 
nematode, sprayed in apple or¬ 
chards in America, has given 70 per 
cent control against die codling 
moth, a pest that causes wide dam¬ 
age. It has proved lethal to 80 per 
cent of corn eaiworms. Tests indi¬ 
cate that It may be the answer to 
the world’s most unstoppable cot¬ 
ton pest, the pink bollworm. Pois¬ 
ons can't kill the pink bollworm 


larvae easily, since the larvae bore 
into the cotton boll; but the nema¬ 
tode follows right in, and the 
bollworm’s haven becomes a coffin. 

In California, a bacterium, Bactl- 
lus thurmgtensisy has been showing 
great promise. First found by the 
German scientist Berliner 45 years 
ago in Thuringia, it was testea suc¬ 
cessfully again a variety of injuri¬ 
ous insects but forgotten. Then 
about ten years ago a Californian- 
scientist tried it on some alfalfa 
caterpillars. Every caterpillar died 
in two days. 

In field tests the bacillus has 
given nearly complete conttol of the 
alfalfa caterpillar. In Hawaii it has 
been used with success against the 
cabbage-worm. In laboratory tests it 
has been effective on the European 
cornborer Three large manufac¬ 
turers have obtained cultures to try 
commercial production. 

Insects, chewing at our forests, 
destroy almost seven times as much 
timber as fires. Six years ago the 
European pine sawfly was spread¬ 
ing unchecked in Canada. Cana¬ 
dian microbe-hunters knew that 
this insect was only a minor pest in 
Europe because it was being held in 
check by a virus disease. So they ob¬ 
tained some infected larvae from 
Swedish entomologists, and aircraft 
sprayed the virus over thousands of 
infested Canadian acres. As many as 
99 per cent of the sawflies were 
wiped out I 

Pioneering in biological control 
was done 70 years ago when Albert 
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]M[aybe it was from his seagoing great- 
great-grandfather that he inherited 
that habit of looking across the dikes of 
his native Holland Out natural talent 
really made young Ernest Schimmel 
conspicuous for his lingual versatility For 
his first employer he was a one-man Babel 
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operations For fifteen years Ernest 
Schimmel dashed across the Western 
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transactions >n his wake The war caught 
him during a casual trip to 
the U S, kept him there 
When he joned Bell and 
Howell Company, it was - 
' inevitably - as its Export 
Manager He was cast for 
the job He has that rare gift 
of really understanding his 


fellow-men Within three years he made 
the vice presidency, in charge of the 
International Division And in due 
course President of Bell & Howell’s 
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Kocbcle, a self-taught entomologist, 
was sent from America to Australia 
to find an enemy of the cottony- 
cushion scale, which had nearly de¬ 
stroyed the Calif(>rnian citrus in¬ 
dustry Within two months Koebcle 
had found a ladybird beetle, the 
Vedalia, which fed only on the cot- 
tonv'cushion scale and devoured 
hundreds in a day He shipped 514 
Vcdalias to California, where they 
reproduced fanusticallv In two 
years they had the scale under con¬ 
trol throughout the state. Colonies 
of this beetle have been shipped to 
60 countries, and in almost cver\ 
case have brought the same control 


Isn’t there danger that these ene¬ 
mies of insect pests may become 
pests themselves? No, say the en¬ 
tomologists—because each parasite 
or predator is put through the most 
rigorous and painstaking tests on 
animals and beneficial insects be¬ 
fore being released from quarantine. 

So effective have biological con¬ 
trol techniques become that some 
experts believe that they now stand 
as the best hope of combating many 
of our insect enemies “There is no 
shortage of living insecticides,” a 
leading entomologist told me re¬ 
cently “We just need more scien¬ 
tists to perfect their use ” 


Pdf dony Tour Slip is Shozcing 

From iiif Wcifctn Gazette, Yeovil “The liist swallow has arrived at 
Devi/cs It was sjxntcd by Police Constable John Cookf', of Sccntl, whose 
hobby I't bn cl .valelung, sitting wet and bedraggled on telephone v ires “ 

Anvi RiisiMiNr IN London 1-X(hangt Matt “irmismin \m> hsndv 
MLN \Ni> wominI Do'in your sell and make a iirst class job” 

Fkom tin New litthlchcm, PciinsyU.'inia, Lcadet Vtndicatm “Ob¬ 
viously a man oi sound judgment and intelligence. Mi Kau is not 
man led ’ 

l'Rt)M nil Sieiameiito C^alitoinia. Bee ' alter the sun goes down 
heie there aie jiiaetiiailv no recreational laciiitics lor those v/ho aie not 
nMnicti ” 

F'rom nil- I'aigene, Oic'gon, Rf^tdet Gttatd ‘ C'oektail dresses in pastels 
or VIV111 prints will be step Inghlcning up tlu landscape in reasons ai.d 
clubs these summci evenings ” 

From nn Van Weit, v)hi(j, Time\-Hulletin “The Carden Stud) Club 
will meet on Thursday The study topic, ‘My Potted Friends,’ will be 
given by Mi s Gene Kint/ ” 

From v UP dispatch “Queen Elizabeth ainved to begin a Pans visit 
that inspireo the warmest welcome the French have given any royal 
hguit since they guillotined their own Queen Mane Antoinette.” 




I.Mor* road horsopowor. New 

Champions can give your car more 
power for hiils for safer passing 
rests by independent engineers 


piovc 9 out of JO cars get an imme¬ 
diate gain in road horsepowei' Put 
new Champions in your car—and 
you’ll feel the difference at once > 


If you haven't changed your plugs in about 10,000 miles .,. 

Champion Spark Plugs can 
make your car 4 ways newer. Tests prove it! 



2 Qmcker starts. New 

Champions reduce 
starting time 39 on 
the average 5-rib in¬ 
sulator saves battery 
wear and tear 


3 less engine wear. 

Misfiling plugs (left) 
dilute crankcase oil 
with rav^ fuel Full¬ 
firing C hampions pro¬ 
tect oil from dilution 


4 lewer cost-per-mile. 

C hanipion’s new 
Powerfirc electrode 
stands up better than 
ordinary types 
gives top power longer 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY ENGLAND USA CANADA. AUSTRALIA IRELAND FRANCE 
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GOOD—Glorious beer is really such a wonderful thing Everybody 
likes to enjoy it The secret lies m frgshtuss. Other things being equal, 

that beer will be better which is Fresher And^which beer in this country 
can be fresher than India's own—GOLDEN EAGLE LaGER BEER 

It reaches you quicker than any of the imported brands 


Brewed in world's Ititest plant, under supervision 
of expert Belgian brewer this 
wonderful beer is invigorating as well as 
refreshing — contains Malt, Glucose, 

Yeast and Hops to add to your strength 
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After ten days m New York at the 
close of a lecture tour across the 
United States, I needed a cab to get to 
the airport. But when I asked the hotel 
telephone operator to get me a taxi 
company she said, “You don’t call 
them—you just go down on the street 
and get one ’’ 

“But I’ve called cabs in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit 

“You can in the small towns,’’ she 
interrupted, “but not in New York ” 
—^Aly WAbSiL (Karachi) 

A FARMER came into the fashionable 
shop where I work to buy a dress for 
his wife as a birthday surprise He was 
a man I had known for many years, 
who had not only prospered by dint of 
hard work but had married his child¬ 
hood sweetheart Sne was the prettiest 
girl in the neighbourhood and her 
figure was still the envy of us all. 

After I brought out several dresses 
that I thought would display her 
charms to the best advantage, he askcil 
to see something less daring “I tell 
you, Miss Wareing,’’ he said, “to me 
Molly IS like money in the bank—as 
long as I know it’s there, I don’t have 

to see It *’ —JOiCL WARUNf. 

We had been attending a work-sim¬ 
plification class at our factory and 
were eager to try out the new-found 
techniques “But don’t try them at 
home*’’ our instructor warned us 
And he told about the study he made 
of his wife getting breakfast 

She made innumerable trips be¬ 
tween* cupboards, stove, refrigerator 


and table, he said, often carrying only 
one Item He urged her to save time 
by taking, for instance, the silver and 
plates together instead of separately 
“When I started the study,” he said, 
“it took her 20 minutes to cook bieak- 
fast and lay the table I reduced the 
time by saving a minute here and a 
minute there until now—I can do the 
job in seven minutes*” — H D i anoham 

On a bus I overheard two students 
discussing an astonishing fact they had 
just learnt that our bodies arc 92 per 
cent water 

At that moment an extremely shape¬ 
ly young lady boarded the bus Con- 
''crsation ceased for a moment as the 
boys looked her over Then one re¬ 
marked, “She certainly did a lot with 
het eight percent*” - h caliisom 

Our odd-job man came in one day 
bursting with excitement Walking 
tlown the main street he had suddenly 
discovered he was side-by-side with 
film actor Alan Ladd 
“Did you talk to him'*” we asked 
“Well, It was like this,” he said 
slowly “I knew who he was and he 
knew who he was—ami it just didn’t 
make sense us discussing it ” H Hivi-s 

Typewritten contributions may hi 
addressed to The “Life’s Ij\e 
That" Editor, The Reader’s Digest, 
ay Berl(eley Square, London, W / 
Payment will be at our usual rates 
Rejected contributions cannot b^ 
acknowledged or returned 
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Tune in to Quiet By Donald Ctdross Peattie 


f liiESE BE three quiet things, nay 
four Min on the roof, wind in 
il the grass, water lapping the 
shore, fire purring upon the hearth 
King Solomon did not mention 
them among things “too wonder¬ 
ful” for him, but such gentle sounds 
of quietude have nowadays become 
so rare as to be wondious For wc 
are bombarded with noise, until we 
have forgotten how to listen to quiet 
Yet silence, natural silence, is part 
of the world as God made it For 
ages the loudest sounds must have 
120 


Lif /o heed lew the 
the u'Of'd than tt\ \weet iindettones - 
the small sounds which create 
htant\ and peace and thoughtfulness 


been a fehovan clap of thunder, or 
the crack of a great oak riven to the 
heart by lightning. That wide peace 
before civilization was not empty; 
It was full of the small music of na¬ 
ture—insect strumming, bird song, 
the golden applause of aspens, in 
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TUNE IN TO QUIET 


winter the creak of cold branches 
and the muffled thud of a load of 
.slipping snow. 

Half a lifetime ago things were 
still serene, as I remember. In that 
placid world of yore a boy could re¬ 
joice in the dashing ratdety-clack of 
the tram as it tore through the edge 
of town. Or there was the rare fun 
‘of galloping horses pulling the fire 
engine with its bell giving iron 
tongue. Otherwise the days were 
long with quiet, from cockcrow to 
twilight 

o 

A generation later we are drown¬ 
ed m decibels and screeches Bangs, 
roars, snorts, honks, thundering, 
bellowing and pneumatic drilling 
are more and more forced upon us 

It’s all part of progress. I’m told 
In which direction? My favourite 
drive used to be through a winding 
woodland road, where you could 
hear the thrushes singing .md, if 
you stopped the (ar, the rustle of 
laurel leaves Last )ear they made it 
a mam highway, taking out the 
cur\es so that you could go faster— 
and fai woisc The thrush is si 
lenced, ins.v-ad you may he.ir the 
sirens of police cars following speed¬ 
ers and of the ambulance coming to 
pick up the dead and injured 

Not long ago my newspaper ran 
the headline “U.S. jlt bomblrs 
SHAKE Britons, devalue homi-s ” 
The village of Greenham Common, 
it reported, has become “hell with 
'the lid off,’’ as the six-engined 
bombers circle over it from a near¬ 
by airfield. This “terrifies children, 


makes sleep imjpossible and shakes 
houses to their foundations.’’ True, 
the population of 820 souls in Green- 
ham Common is small. But the 
right of 820 persons to sleep, safety 
and the pursuit of sere nity is surely 
the same as that of 820 millions. 

And there’s danger in always liv¬ 
ing in a world where “you can’t 
hear yourself think ’’ Only in tran¬ 
quillity can mankind produce 
thoughts wise and sane enough to 
deal with such problems as are posed 
by rockets with deadly cargoes. “By 
tranquil,’’ says Marcus Aurelius in 
his Meditations, “I mean nothing 
else than a mind well ordered ’’ He 
tells us, “As surgeons keep their in¬ 
struments always on hand for cases 
requiring immcdiatt treatment, so 
should you have your thoughts 
ready to understand things divine 
and human ’’ 

How can we find it in ourselves, 
this core of tranquillitv ? 1 believe we 
can do it by tapping the great wells 
of silence, whenever possible, and 
storing up then the waicrs of peace 
1 don’t mean dead silence A man 
c.an have that in the grave. 1 mean 
that whenever we can we should 
tunc in to cjiiiet Turn an car to the 
small sounds which create beauty 
and peace and thoughtfulness. Heed 
'ess the racket of the world than its 
sweet undertones How often, sit¬ 
ting with a guest m my garden, I 
have commented on some small bird 
note from the shrubbery beside us, 
only to have him answer, “Oh, was 
It? I wasn’t listening.’’ Listen, then, 
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TUNE m'TO QUIET 


to the pleasant and peaceful sounds 
while you have ears to hear them— 
the voice of the wind in the leaves, 
the sound of pouring berries into a 
pail, the settling down of an old 
house for the night, like the creak 
of resting bones. 

You don’t need to live in the coun¬ 
try to enjoy your ears. What a sound 
of summer contentment is the bum¬ 
bling of bees on a suburban win¬ 
dow > I love, too, the haunting roar 
of children’s roller-skates down the 
street, and the mysterious yodelling 
by which playmates call to each 
other over the housetops. Even in a 
city office there’s the sweetening 
rackety-coo of pigeons on the sill; or 
the hoarse magic of gulls screaming 
over the river may bring the sea into 
a land-bound life. And, the Chris¬ 
tian world over, church bells ring 
out, speaking—if we will only heed 
them—of peace of mind everlasting 

Ears not blunted by listening only 
to noise can grow exceeding keen. I 
once knew a man who could dis¬ 
tinguish by sound all the different 
kinds of (ricket, katydid, locust and 
grasshopper in his neighbourhood 
Blindfold, he could have told by in¬ 
sect notes whether he was near a 
patch of bulrushes and cat-tails, or a 
•farm wood-lot, or in an open field 
brimming with wild flowers 

And there’s the famous case of the 
old astronomer who went blind: 
Luckily he loved not only the stars 
•but the birds, and even without eyes 
he kneur as much about them as 
many a sighted ornithologist can 
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know with his binoculars. For he 
had long tuned in to quiet, and he 
had in his head ‘*the punctual al¬ 
manac of the birds’ first coming 
back.” He was aware not only of 
the fiist arrivals, but of the peak of 
any migration. And, sharp of hear¬ 
ing, he knew in the autumn, when 
many birds sing but a sad, broken 
whisper song, the departure of each 
species; and in winter recognized 
the nasal sounds of the nuthatches, 
the crystal notes of the robins 
These men were scientists, but 
wiser only in degree than the fisher¬ 
men you can see any day on the 
banks of the Seme in Pans. There 
they sit, hour after hour, each peace¬ 
fully holding his line. I never heard 
one of them speak to another, or 
saw any of them catch a fish, though 
they sometimes pull in their lines to 
unsnag a bit of river weed or replace 
the bait Surrounded by the swirl¬ 
ing city, they are intent only upon 
the flowing river, the only thing in 
Pans that moves soundlessly 
For quiet at its grandest, its most 
living, is not empty but full of mean¬ 
ing. So s.iys one of the most respon¬ 
sible and hard-pressed executives of 
modern times. Pope Pius XII C’on- 
demning the avalanche of noise that 
threatens to engulf our civilization 
and destroy ‘‘the serene jo) that 
should reign at family hearths,” h( 
spoke from the depths of a vast spir¬ 
itual experience “Silence,” he said, 
“helps one enter into more elevated 
spheres and listen to the mysterious 
voice of God.” 
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T h t 
makers uF 
the Lumbretta 
SLOOter have, in 
productngihc (957 
model, continued to 
pay their usual 
meticulous attention 
to design In addi¬ 
tion several improvements have 
been cHeeted to give you more 
eunilortable and care Tiee iidiiig 
The epieyelic kick si irter has simplihed 
Stalling and makes toi much smoother 
operuion C hanges 111 the air iiiiike assem¬ 
bly ensure reduction in the noise ot the 
machine as well as prevent dust from re lehing the 
interior of the engine I here have also been mijor 
changes in the design esf the steering handle, the 
speedomele'' the lignts and the gleive eeimpartnunt all 
ot which mike this model ot the lambietti an absolute 
masterpiece in design 
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By M olfgiing [jingewiCH he 


N uoakv F\lls, ihit veteran 
tourist sight, came to life foi 
me the othci ^'av when I looked it 
over from my little aeroplane What 
an astonishing thing it is> 

For the ground tourist, the ap¬ 
proach to the falls is somewhat 
dreary. The country is flat, and 
since an industtial city has grown 
up round the falls they are sur- 
roundfcd on both the Ameiican and 


The Jamom ftills are muib mote 
thati mas.sive zcaters ihiituiet ing 
over a cliff they ate a great 
digging machniej moving up¬ 
stream through theientutie.s.atul 
a geologual clocks ptnpointtng 
the emergence of modern man 
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Canadian sides with concrete, As¬ 
phalt and a strong chemical smell. 
Only a stretch of lawn and trees re¬ 
minds you of the wilderness that 
was here. 

Most visitors go as close to the 
falls as possible, and watch the 
waters thundering down. It is fasci¬ 
nating, in a stupefying way You 
stand there hypnotized by the sheer 
force, the untiring action that goes 
on and on It fills your mind But 
afterwards you have a feeling—“So 
what, really? The water comes to 
this cliff, and, naturally, it falls 
down So what?” 

This is where the aerial view set 
me straight. At altitude you see it 
all at once, the whole set-up. You 
see Lake Ontario on one side, Lake 
Erie on the other, each a blue ex¬ 
panse large enough to be an ocean, 
and linking them the 34-mile Niag¬ 
ara River. Then, coming down 
lower, you see the falls themselves 
—where the river, along a front al¬ 
most a mile wide, plunges over a 
16‘5-foot cliff and flows off through 
a deep, narrow gorge seven miles 
long And right away, with a flash 
of understanding, you see the main 
fact about Niagara Falls 

It IS this the falls arc moving, 
the seven-mile-long gorge is merely 
the track the falls have made as they 
moved. This instantly reverses all 
your ideas On the ground your 
mind accepted the idea of the water 
falling because there was this low 
place hr it to fall into—^the gorge 
Now yo'i see it’s the other way 


round: the falls arc the cause, the 
gorge is the result. From one mile 
up, Niagara Gorge looks remark¬ 
ably like the track eaten into an 
apple by a worm. 

The rails have moved upstream, 
towards Lake Erie, at least 500 feet 
since they w'^re first reported by 
Father Louis Hennepin and other 
French missionaries in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. They have been under engi¬ 
neering survey since 1841; rates up, 
to five feet per year have been meas¬ 
ured Most of the movement has 
been in the middle of the falls, giv¬ 
ing them more and more of a horse¬ 
shoe shape. The movement is 1*1 
steps now here, now there, a 
chunk of* rock breaks off at the 
brink, where the water goes over, 
and that part of the falls thereby 
moves a few feet upstream. Every 
few years a big one lets go Then 
the townspeople feel a trembling of 
the earth, and there’s a flurry of 
news in the papers People ask * Is 
the beauty of Niagara fading? Is 
the old waterfall getting tired? 
Is something wrong? 

Nothing is wrong It’s a natural 
law, all waterfalls tend to migrate 
upstream Most of them in maving 
back also tend to fade out. As the 
rock at the brink wears off, the fall 
becomes less steep—century by cen¬ 
tury it shallows out, becomes a 
string of rapids, then a mere stretch 
of fast water That’s why waterfalls 
arc rare they tend to destroy them¬ 
selves. 

But Niagara has a special set-up 




makes it so easy to prepare for your future 

Even on a bicycle trip, he brings along his new Remington Portable’ 
Now she knows schoolwork can be fun even haid-to-read n{)tes 
are so easily transformed into professional quality reports Surveys 
prove thdt students who use typewriters get much better grades— 
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that keeps it going. Underneath the 
river is a layer of hard rock about 
8o feet thick. Below that are layers 
of softer rock. The water runs over 
the hard rock without making 
much of a dent. When it reaches the 
brink it plunges—straight down, 
creating a ternhc whirlpool at the 
foot of the cliff. This whirling 
action excavates the softer rock— 
backwards So the waterfall under¬ 
caves Itself, and in time a piece of 
the top ledge, no longer supported 
from underneath, breaks off. Then 
that portion of the falls moves a 
step upstream The constant under- 
caving keeps Niagara always fresh, 
steep, powerful; the constant break- 
ing-off at the brink keeps it moving 
back So, through the centuries, the 
falls have been moved seven miles 
In this mode of o|Teration, Niag¬ 
ara differs from the elegant water¬ 
falls you find in mountains, where 
a thin stream of water comes down 
a mountainside, half-flying—like 
the St.iubbach Falls in the Swiss 
Lauterbrunnen Valiev Some oi 
these lightweight falls arc much 
higher than Niagara, and perhaps 
moie beautiful Hut they lack the 
mass and cutting power Niagara 
belongs .imong the heavj.’weights— 
where a whole solid river plunges 
bodil) over a clilT 

From the air I could also see how 
Niagara Falls got sLirtcd in the first 
place This, too, you understand the 
moment you see it Seven miles 
down-T .ver from the falls the whole 
country drops off, forming a bluff 


September 

that overlooks the lower country 
and Lake Ontario. Over this bluB 
the big waterfall first formed. 

The real sight at Niagara Falls is 
the gigantic movement of the falls 
themselves, digging the gorge. And 
It is a sight full of meaning, it is 
mankind’s clock f 

Here is how it works. The first 
appearance of the sort of man who 
inhabits the globe today, Homo 
sapiens, is believed ,.0 have occurred 
during the fadmg-out of the last Ice 
Age. The world-wide springtime 
that melted the ice also brought the 
first flowering of art. This timing 
the prehistorians deduce from geo¬ 
logical and archaeological evidence, 
and also from the art itself—the 
wall paintings of the cave-man, 
which show reindeer and other 
cold-climate beasts in southern 
£urope But how long ago was this 
fading-out of the Ice Age? For 
answer you turn to Niagara, the 
great clock 

The logic IS a simple one-two- 
three First the Niagara Riser 
must have started running at the 
fading out of the Ice Age It 
couldn’t have existed before, be¬ 
cause all was solid ice here, and foi 
300 miles farlht r south 

Second we know where the falls 
started at that bluff—and hew far 
they have travelled those seven 
miles And third we know about 
how fast the falls have been mov¬ 
ing. One century is not quite long 
enough to establish a reliable aver¬ 
age. But still, it’s a calculation that 
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NIAGARA 
FALLS 




the falls can hardly be older than 
30,000 years, and may be as young 
as 10,000 Ten thousand to 30,000 
years may seem almost meaningless, 
like saving somebody is 10 to 30 
years old. But geology works with 
tiemendous time scales, in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands and millions of 
years On that scale, this is pinpoint¬ 
ing, and a nice piece of work 
Till recently the longer estimates 
of Niagara’s age have been gener¬ 
ally believed. Now a group at Yale 
have tackled the problem with a 
new time clock, using atomic analy¬ 
sis of bits of wood buried by the 
glaciers And they gne the nod to 
the shoj't estimates—Niagara Falls 
probably 10,000 years old* If this 


By a process of etosion the falls are seced¬ 
ing, during the course of thousands of years 
they have carved a gorge seven miles long 

stands up, it brings the Ice Age 
startlingly close to historical times. 
It makes the rise of Homo saptens 
even faster and more spectacular 
than anybody had believed. But 
whatever the time lapse is, io,ooo 
or 30,000 years, modern man .ind 
Niagara Falls arc still contem¬ 
poraries 

And so Niagara Gorge becomes a 
fascinating thing to see This, you 
might say, is the course of man’s 
career on earth—so far Look at the 
sight-secing point called Niagara 
(Jlcn today By the time the falls got 
there we had learnt perhaps to tame 
animals and to grow gram Perhaps 
when the falls had reached the wide 
place called the Whirlpool, we had 
learnt to write and recorded history 
began. At the point where two rail 
way bridges now cross the gorge, 
the Greeks discovered liberty, reason 
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and beauty. When the falls reached 
today’s International Bridge, Christ 
was born. 

The falls are still moving. As I 
circled I could observe the stream¬ 
lines of their flow and action as on 
some laboratory model. At the 
centre of the Horseshoe Falls, at the 
most upstream point, a new, smaller 
horseshoe is forming, a horseshoe- 
in-a-horseshoe, reaching still farther 
upstream. I could sec how this place 
attracts the oncoming river: green, 
solid masses of water kept hurling 
themselves into this spot as into a 
fierce, gigantic sink. Naturally, the 
more water that flows into this spot, 
the more violent is the undercaving, 
and the farther this spot grows • 

Our own century has tamed the 
falls a bit. A lot of water that used 
to take the big jump now goes 
through the electric power plants, 
both Canadian and American 
These plants simply take water out 
of the river above the falls, run it 
through then turbines and spew it 
back into the river below the falls 
The hydro-electric plants now leave 
only about half the river’s flow for 
the tourists, • and only during the 
daylight hours of the tourist season 
bv international agreement At 
other times the flow over the falls 
is down to about a quarter 

Still circling, I now understood 
for the first time the real difference 
between the American and Cana- 

’•efc ts nobody so tnitattng as 
more ^ense than we have 


dian (or Horseshoe) Falls. The 
American Falls are a spot where the 
Niagara formula no longer works. 
They get only six per cent of the 
water, while tne Horseshoe Falls get 
94 per cent. At the American Falls 
the undercaving action has pretty 
well stopped. That’s why tourists 
can visit the undercave, the Cave of 
the Winds; and it is interesting; but 
if the full action were still going on, 
you wouldn’t be there* From the 
air you can sec that the American 
Falls won’t move much farther. 

But the mam falls are moving. 
And when they get to Buffalo and 
one day tap Lake Erie direct— 
what’s going to happen ? They 
could drain most of the Great Lakes 
in one spectacular flood; that sort of 
thing has happened in geological 
history. But it won’t happen here, 
according to present forecasts, be¬ 
cause the falls won’t get to Buffalo. 
About two miles above their pres¬ 
ent location (perhaps two or three 
thousand years from now), the falls 
will start biting into a different rock 
structure the soft under-rock will 
be missing. This means their special 
formula will be played out 
In that case, the gigantic falls 
should gradually change into mere 
rapids For, unlike the mountains 
and canyons of the West, Niagara 
IS a short-time glory that wasn’t here 
yesterday and will be gone to¬ 
morrow. 

somebody with less intelligence and 

—D H 




A tale from Ramayana. 
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While carrying kidnapped Sita, Ravana 
was challenged to a duel by 
Jatayu the Bird, a devotee of Rama 
Neither of them could overwhelm the 
other for a long time Then Ravana decided 
to use a stratagem He asked Jatayu, "Oh* 
Mighty bird, what is the secret of your 
strength The righteous Jatayu answered, 

“Secret of my strength is in my powerful 
wings” Then Jatayu asked the same 
question to Ravana The unscrupulous 
Ravana gave false reply, saying, “Secret 
of my strength lies in my toe " 
Questions over, Jatayu soared high i n 
the sky and diving straight at 
Ravana's toe, he smashed it with his 
powerful beak But Ravana remained 
unaffected Hardly had Jatayu emerged 
out of his dive when Ravana's sword flashed 
like lightning, going clean through 
Jatayu’s wings Jatayu hurtled 
down mortally wounded 
Mary a time we are asked, what Is the 
secret of Loma—How can we reveal—but 
we can safely reveal this, that hair 
dyes darken hair superficially, whereas 
Loma by supplying the necessary 
ingredients to the roots darkens 
the hair naturally 
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The Most 



Unforgettable Character 


Fve Met 


By Cameron Shipp 


H e was an old man when I knew 
him, with only a few years to 
live He was crippled, unable to 
walk, but he loved to drive his bat¬ 
tered car—“in eight directions at 
once” as someone said He used to 
show up two or three times a week, 
ark athwart my driveway and blast 
is horn. I would hurry out, grab¬ 
bing beer and sandwiches on my 
way. Mr Barrymore had arrived* 


It took me a long time to work up 
the nerve to call him “Lionel ” He 
was hard to know because there 
were so many of him, and I was 
never sure winch of his numerous 
and astonishing characters he’d 
choose to be He might appear wag¬ 
ging his head and snorting—as the 
grampus-voiced Gillespie of the 
Doctor Ktldate series, he might be 
the grimacing pirate Billy Bones of 
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Treasure Island, or the fierce, mad 
monk of Rasputin and the Em- 
press From time to time he would 
decide to be Dickens’s skinflint 
Scrooge, whom he brought to grum¬ 
bling life on the radio every Christ¬ 
mas Eve for some 20 years. 

To confuse things further, Lionel 
had facets and talents which few 
people knew about He composed 
syphonies for great orchestras He 
wrote a first novel at 74 He painted 
beautifully in oils and was a skilful 
etcher. He was an authority on the 
American Civil War, superbly in 
formed in philosophy and literature, 
fluent in French and German. Such 
interests he considered his private 
business, and he resented intrusion 
For the most part he revealed only 
his irascible acting character, with 
all the marvellous Barrymore thea¬ 
trical tricks thrown m 

But behind this gruff eccentricity 
there was another Lionel—a warm,* 
gay, courageous old fellow, my 
friend He had guts and he taught 
me a lesson 

This Lionel I didn’t get ac¬ 
quainted with for some time. 1 met 
the other Lionel because I’d been 
detailed to help him write his fam¬ 
ily’s biograpln/ which we wrote, 
litcrallv 111 the front seat of his car, 
parked undt r an orange tree by my 
drive in Cilcndale. 7 he job took 
about a year, but when it was ovci 
Lionel kept coming over to see me 
for conversation and beer He was 
lonely and needed someone to talk to 

* HV Bartymores f (Petei Davci, London) 


As for the biography, that got 
done, rather begrudgingly, between 
snatches about Ludwig van Beetho¬ 
ven, James McNeill Whistler, a con¬ 
fusion of baseball players and prize¬ 
fighters (he knew them all) and a 
number of current enthusiasms, in¬ 
cluding Lucille Ball and the dog 
Lassie 

He bemused me so thoroughly m 
the beginning that I suspected he 
was concealing some vast wicked¬ 
ness in his past that he didn’t want 
in the book. For a long time f 
couldn’t make him account for 18 
whole years of his life t 

One afternoon over the beer cens 
when I pried for some information 
he didn't want to remember, he sud¬ 
denly-decided that we had to wnte 
an opera “I have a lot of old bar; 
house tunes lying around,” he s'.t 
“and parts of some symphonies V - •. 
do me some opening words, sfc 
then the chorus, composed eiitiu 
of white horses, comes in 

We spent weeks on that 
humming and singing in thf f’‘L 
seat, tiicn dropped the idea 

Lionel was not a great comj^oser 
“I studied music tor fun and p-m 
with the idea of putting Bich and 
Beethoven out of business,” he said 
But he was talented, with a phenom¬ 
enal love and a fabulous memory for 
music. In his last years whe i suffer¬ 
ing was constant, his music was, lit 
erally, a lifesaver. He would avoid 
pam-killing drugs by turning to his 
piano and his scores, working for 
as long as six hours at a stretch. 
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Sometimes, when he hit .i great 
chord that sounded right to him, he 
would laugh out loud 

Lionel’s professionally performed 
music included “In Mcmoriam,” in 
honour of his brother John, which 
was played by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
“Partita,” performed by Artur R(xl- 
/anski and the New V'ork Philhar¬ 
monic, and a number of recorded 
compositions, such as his “Music for 
Hallowe’en,” “Rip Van Winkle” 
and “All Baba and the Forty 
Thieves ” 

Once, in a moment of rare serious 
ness, Lionel told me of his tcclmgs 
for music “Listening to ‘Partita’ 
with the great New York Philhar¬ 
monic was, 1 confess with no mod¬ 
esty and no shame, a tremendous 
experience I took care to be alone by 
my radio that Sunday—I didn’t 
want anvbodv to sec me weep ” 
There was a pause Then like a box¬ 
er, which he had been—he boasted 
proudly of having once sparred with 
Bob Fit/simmons—Lionel threw up 
his guard .ind started telling stories 
about Illinois and Abiaham Lincoln 
and .1 wrestling match 

Barrymore’s descriptions ot the 
Amtncaii Civil Wai tunes wcu 
colouiful and precise He became in¬ 
terested in the period when he was 
preparing to play his tamous role as 
Milt Shanks in T//e Coppe^thtad 
He had haunted secondhand book¬ 
shops and studied every scrap he 
could lav h.mds on about people ot 
those days. Alter that, (avil War 


history became his lifelong hobby 
Yet none of the historical figures 
Lionel talked about seemed to exist 
in the past; he spoke as if he’d had 
breakfast w\th Lincoln and lived 
next door to General Ulysses Grant. 

When Lionel was 74 he completed 
his odd and exciting Civil War 
novel, Mr Cantonwme He wrote it 
in long, looping thoughts, seldom in 
sentences, bringing it over for me to 
read He would howl when I in#- 
sisted on grammar, then he would 
go home, make corrections while sit¬ 
ting up in bed and phone me at mid¬ 
night to read the results The pub¬ 
lished novc'l was no great litcrury 
success, but it was lively and full of 
colour, like its author 

Novel writing, composing and 
acting weren’t enough to keep Lio¬ 
nel busy He kept up his painting 
and etching He won a One Hun¬ 
dred Best Prints of the Year award, 
but he never talked about it How 
he managed to hold a delicate en¬ 
graver’s tool to work on his small, 
precise etchings was a miracle, his 
hands were gnarled and stilT and he 
was in constant pain. 

One day I mentioned arthritic 

4 

Lionel roared a denial, said he did 
not have arthritis, t»r rheumatism, or 
anv other blankcty blank ailment, 
then sulked for an hour. I never 
knew' him to have a headache, a 
cold, or to be fatigued At least he 
never admitted any such weakness 

Graduallv, as we talked under the 
orange tree, Lionel’s past emerged. 
He was born into the theatre’s 
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“Royal Family,” stemming from his 
grandmother, Louisa Lane Drew, 
who starred with Joseph Jefferson. 
His younger brother John was one 
of the handsomest, most talented 
actors who ever lived. His sister 
Ethel was a beauty who became the 
“first lady” of both stage and screen. 
Lionel’s first notable stage role was 
in 1902, a small part as an organ- 
grinder in a Broadway hit with his 
uncle, John Drew Lionel learnt to 
play the part by haunting Italian 
restaurants and watching organ- 
grinders. “I always have several 
people in consultation when 1 play 
a role,” he said, “but more often 
than not they don’t know it. If you 
arc going to act the part of a 
plumber, study a plumber—if you 
are socially fortunate enough to 
know one ” 

Although Lionel always consid¬ 
ered both his brother’s and sister’s 
acting as great, he thought that his 
own talents were mediocre. By 1906 
he grew so discouraged that he left 
the stage and went to Pans for three 
years to study art He returned with 
a collection ot paintings, intending 
to become a professional artist He 
lasted one day—the day he called at 
Collier's with his samples, and saw 
on the reception room walls the 
work that other artists contributed 
regularly to the magazine. He fled 
at once, dumped his paintings in a 
dustbin and never again tried to sell 
a picture. He returned to the “family 
trade’ because he was hungry. 

To his surprise, he became a star. 


His best plays were Peter Ihhetson 
and The Jest in 1917 and 1919, in 
which he worked witli brother John, 
and The Copperhead m 1918. His 
worst was Macbeth, in 1921. It was 
a failure largely because he was so 
full of goodwill that he never, then 
or later, managed to play a villain so 
that the audience didn’t wind up 
fonder of the villain than of the 
hero. All told, he did 31 plays be¬ 
fore he settled in Hollywood, where 
he performed in some 100 films. 

Slowly, as 1 began to understand 
Lionel, I learnt something reveal¬ 
ing. But that, too, was a long time 
coming. 

In 1904 he had married a 16-year- 
old girl named Dons Rankin. They 
drifted apart and were divorced in 
1922. They had two daughters who 
died m infancy. Those 18 years he 
vms married to her were the ones he 
tried to omit from the biography. 
Afterwards, Lionel married a tal¬ 
ented actress named Irene Fenwick. 
It was a happy marriage. Irene re¬ 
tired from the stage, devoted herself 
to Lionel, amused him, looked after 
him. From the moment he married 
Irene, Lionel never mentioned Doj is 

When Lionel and Irene came to 
Hollywood they lived in Beverly 
FIills. Then after a long, painful ill¬ 
ness, Irene died on Christmas Eve, 
1936. That night Lionel locked the 
doors of their luxurious home and 
never set foot in it again. And he 
never again mentioned Irene Fen¬ 
wick. 

Some close friends of Irene’s, 
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Mrs. Mary Ellen Wheeler and her 
two daughters*, took him in Later, 
he bought a house in a Los Angeles 
suburb, and the four of them lived 
in It for the rest of his life He was 
there during the years I knew him, 
painting, writing, etching—and 
conducting vendettas with the 
Wheelers These perhaps sounded 
like quarrels to outsiders, but those 
who knew Lionel recognized them 
as expressions of affection 
In 1936, while painting at a heavy 
easel, Lionel tripped, fell and broke 
his hip The fracture never healed 
From that moment on he was in 
pain, and as an actor who was get¬ 
ting on in ye.irs he was considered 
washed-up Kut the idea of his quit¬ 
ting never occurred to Lionel, or to 
his good friend, Louis Mayer, head 
of Mctro-CJoldw)n-Mavcr 

“If Lionel goes, I go, too,” Mr 
Mayer told his board of directors 
Mr Mayer thereupon invented the 
Dt Ktldate sciies specificallv for 
Lionel, creating the cantankerous 
but lovable old doctor whom Lionel 
could play in Ins wheel chan I’he 
senes pleased millions on both 
serten and ladio, but it meant onlv 
one thing to Lionel e\idcn(c ol 
Louis Ma\er’s kindness He said 
that often—^but he could never bring 
himsclt to thank Mr Mayer (Jvert 
gratitude, Lionel felt, was fawning 
and ungentlcmanly 
As our friendship grew I learnt 
that Lionel was not only ill and in 
pain most of the time, he was broke 
and in debt to the government for 


more than $100,000 in tax arrears. 
No one knows where all the money 
went It IS a fact that Lionel had 
lived extravagantly, and that finan¬ 
cially he was as casual as a child 
with a handful of sunlight. Now in 
his old age, he was ill, in debt and 
frightened But I had to learn of 
these troubles from other sources. 
Though in his last years I was one 
of his closest friends, he never com- 
pl.iined to me 

Then one day he disappeared for 
three days Later I learnt he had 
flown to Washington and made his 
wav to the Treasury Department I 
would give a prize to know what he 
said I imagine it was a dramatic 
{performance, with Lionel shedding 
a few theatrical tears But when I 
asked, he merely grunted, slapped 
my thigh and said, “Why, old man, 
jhey’rc not going to put me in the 
calaboose after .ill • Whv, those are 
iplcndid fellows in Washington* 
I’hcv’re just doing their wretched 
jobs ” 

Lionel confessed then that he had 
actually been teirifled that the gin- 
eriiment would imjpiison him But 
in Washington he had made .1 deal 
and arranged to iorteit all his earn¬ 
ings, including his $i,5oo-a-week 
M( iM salary, to |pa\ his taxt s He re¬ 
tained a mere {Pittance 

Being a Barrymore, Lionel did 
everything dram.itically He re- 
{ported to M(jM every Thursday 
afternoon, pay day, drove as close as 
he could to the window of the ac¬ 
counts department and honked. A 
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fishing rod would emerge with a 
small basket dangling at the end. 
The basket contained his cheque. 
Lionel would scrawl his name, and 
the basket would be drawn back. 
Then the rod would be thrust out 
again and the basket would contain 
a small sum in cash which Lionel 
would take home and turn over to 
Mary Ellen Wheeler 
I doubt that Lionel ever conscious¬ 
ly taught me anything. He did give 
me a fresh appreciation of art, music 
and literature And he gave me a 
lesson in courage and humility. But 
most of all, he taught me, by exam¬ 
ple, to live one day at a time, forget¬ 
ting the mistakes and tragedies of 
yesterday That is why he avoided 
mentioning his first wife and why, 
when Irene died, he closed then 
house and nc\er returned. When he 
broke his hip, he accepted it and re¬ 
fused to talk about it To the end of 
his life he lived only for today—and 


tomorrow—eschewing all regrets. 

And so I finally understood why 
he insisted on driving inany mdes to 
my house when 1 should have gone 
to his. His old car was a symbol to 
him, a symbol of not giving up. He 
was, in that old car, as much a man 
as any man, able to go where and 
when he pleased—no helpless and 
dependent cripple He dismissed all 
complaints, was annoyed if you in¬ 
quired about his health, always “felt 
wonderful” if he had to reply to such 
an infantile query. He knew what 
most of us never learn* that our 
troubles and our pains seldom con¬ 
cern anybody else 
One of the last things he said to 
me before he died in November 1954 
was this “These are the important 
things youth and health, and 
someone to love you ” 

He was old and he had no health, 
*but he made himself young—and 
there were many who loved him. 
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DOROTHEA^BRANDE 


wo \E\RS before starting 
to write this book, I was 
a failure. Oh, nobody 
knew It except me. I had 
an interesting job, an interesting 
position, lived not too dull a life— 
yet there was no doubt, in my own 
mind at least, that I had failed. 

For I had been in a deadlock; I 
had known what 1 wanted to do, 
had equipped myself for my profes¬ 
sion a** a writer -and got nowhere. 


Then, between one minute and 
the next, I found the idea which 
set me free. I came across a sentence 
in a book I was reading. Human 
Personahty, by F. W H. Myers, 
which was so illuminating tliat I 
put the book aside to consider all 
the possibilities suggested Tn that 
one idea. When I picked up the 
book again I was a different person. 

Every aspect of my life was al¬ 
tered. At first I did not realize it. I 
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only knew, with an increasing cer¬ 
tainty from day to day, that at last 
1 had found a talisman for coun¬ 
teracting failure and inertia and dis¬ 
couragement and that it worked. 
In the 20 years before I found my 
iormula I had written 17 short 
stones, 20 book reviews, halt a 
dozen newspaper items, one attempt 
at a novel. 

For the two years after my mo¬ 
ment of illumination, this is the 
record: three books (the first two 
in less than the first year, and both 
successful), 24 articles, four short 
stories, 72 lectures, the scaffolding 
of three more books, and innumer¬ 
able letters of professional advice 
sent to all parts of the country 

Nor are those the only results of 
my formula. The tentativeness and 
timidity which had crippled me in 
almost cveiy aspect of my life 
dropped away. Interviews, lectures, 
engagements which I had driven 
myself to, going against the gram 
every minute, became pleasurable 
experiences I was on good terms 
with myself at last, no longer pun¬ 
ishing anj exhorting and ruthlessly 
diivmg myself, and so no longer 
unnecessarily hored and tired 

Some months ago I was asked to 
lecture to a group of booksellers, 
and the subject I chose was the sub¬ 
stance of this book • that we are vic¬ 
tims of a Will to Fail; that unless 
we see this in time and take action 
against it we die without accom¬ 
plishing our intentions. 

It seemed that my audience, almost 
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to a man, was in the state I had de¬ 
scribed, that they were all looking 
for help to get out of ic. What fol¬ 
lows is intended to be a practical 
guide for all like them who wish to 
escape from futilitv and begin to 
live happily and well. 

With the time and energy we 
spend in making failure a certainty 
we might have certain success. 

Failure indicates that energy had 
been poured into the wrong chan¬ 
nel. It ta\es energy to fail. 

This IS something which we sel¬ 
dom see at once. But let any psy¬ 
chologist tell you how much energy 
a man must expend to resist motion. 
A powerful struggle must be waged 
against the forces of life in order 
to remain inert, although this 
struggle takes place so far beneath 
the surface of our lives that we do 
not always become aware of it. 
Physical inaction is no true sign that 
life-force is not being burnt away. 

When failure comes about through 
devoting precious hours to time-kill¬ 
ing pursuits, we can all see that 
energy is being diverted. But there 
are other wavs of killing time which 
may seem like conscientious hard 
work. It IS only by looking more 
closely, by discovering that this work 
both tires us and leaves us unsatis¬ 
fied, that we see that our energy is 
being devoted to the pursuit of 
failure. But why should this be so** 

We do not truly believe—^al¬ 
though our proverbs sound as 
though we did—that one must 
choose either success or the good 
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life. We know that those who suc¬ 
ceed see the same sunsets, breathe 
the same air, love and are loved no 
less than failures; and in «iddition 
they have something more the know¬ 
ledge that they have chosen to move 
in the direction of life and growth 
Then why do we fail ? Espeqtally, 
why do we work hard at failure ? 

Because, besides being creatures 
subject to the Will to Live and the 
Will to Power, we are diiven by 
another Will, the Will to Fail. 

To realize that there is this 
down-dragging, frustrating current 
IS the first step in turning from 
failure to success. Braced against it, 
the energy that is now going into 
failure can be used to healthy ends 

Victims of the Will to Fail 

Yourn we seldom recognize 
'JK the symptoms of the Will to 
/^| Fail in ourselves We excuse 
ourselves for never havinggot 
to work in earnest because the em¬ 
ployment we were able to find when 
It was imperative that wc should be¬ 
gin earning is not work for which 
we are ideally suited When mar¬ 
riage and the raising ot a family 
have been undertaken, the necessity 
is all the more urgent We might be 
willing to wait through a tew thin 
years if no one but ourseLcs would 
suffer, but to ask others to do so 
takes more courage than most of us 
can muster. 

“Do not act as it vou had a thou¬ 
sand ye.'fs to live,” Marcus Aure¬ 
lius warned himself in his maxims 
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Wherever we turn wc find the re¬ 
morseless reminder: “It is later 
tfian you think.” Yet all those in the 
grip of the Will to Fail spend their 
precious hours as though the store 
were inexhaustible. There are, for 
instance, those who sleep from two 
to SIX hours a day more than they 
need for peifcct health. And there 
are the waking sleepers who indulge 
in listless, time-killing pursuits. the 
solitaire players, the pathological 
bookworms, the endless crossword 
puzzlers, the jigsaw puzzle contin¬ 
gent. The line between recreation 
and obsession is not hard to see once 
we know it is there 
There are all these ways, and in¬ 
numerable others, of submitting to 
the Will to Fail For, remember, 
these activities are only apparently 
purposeless There is in every case a 
deep intention 

It IS plain that one motive is at 
work in all these cases the inten¬ 
tion,often unconiciou^, to fill life j y 
full of secondary activities or substi¬ 
tute activ-ties that theie will be no 
time in which to perform the best 
wor\ of which one is capable 
The intention, in short, is to fail. 

Tho Rewards of Failure 
^ O UNDERSTAND WHY SO 

m many of us unconsciously 

^7v)) F ourselves to 

fail. It IS necessary to 
examine what may be called the re¬ 
wards of failure. 

Consider, for instance, that if you 
try for anything just enough to give 
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yourself some justification for say¬ 
ing that you have tried, you can fold 
your hands for the rest of your days. 
You can thereupon become a dilet¬ 
tante, able to hint at standards of 
excellence untouched by those who 
are still out trying to run the dusty 
race, standards so marvellous, so un¬ 
attainable, that failure to reach 
♦^hem IS more honourable, you im¬ 
ply, than another man’s easy suc¬ 
cess With not one thing completed, 
the acclaim you might have received, 
the enormous financial coup you 
might have accomplished, can as¬ 
sume in your reverie almost more 
importance than the real success 
would have had 

^ et the rewards of success are so 
immeasurably more worth having 
'rhe smallest task well done, the 
smallest object, out there m the 
world whcic it would not have been 
if you had not acted, brings in a 
moment more satislartion than the 
failure knows in a lifetime The 
kiiowlceigc that one is being tried 
f)\ a real se.ilc anel not by the shift¬ 
ing standards of reverie is likt hav¬ 
ing land underfoot after weeks of 
drifting at sea 

Our Cowardly Unconscious 

ow HAVING examined 
the currents of our 
nature which lead us 
to acquiesce in failure, 
let us see what is operating immedi¬ 
ately to keep us from the healthy 
efforts we must make to succccci. 
And here We can learn something 
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from hypnotism Some feats of a 
gocxl hypnotist with a good subject 
sound utterly beyond nature. One 
man, ordinarily suffering from ver¬ 
tigo at even a slight elevation, when 
hypnotized can walk a very narrow 
plank at a greait height Another, 
slight and delicate, can lift a dead 
weight. One remarkable case is 
cited by F W H Myers in his 
chapter on hypnotism in Human 
Penonality A young actress, an 
understudy, called upon suddenly 
to replace the star of her company, 
was paralysed with apprehension 
and stage fright Under light hyp¬ 
nosis she performed with brilliance 
and won great applause 
In the same chapter the author 
points out that the ordinary shyness 
and tentativencss with which we all 
.ipproach novel action is entirely re¬ 
moved from the hypnotized subject, 
who consequently acts with preci¬ 
sion and self-confidence 
Now the tetnoual of ihyne^i (he 
wiote) whi(h hypnotic suggestion 
can effect, is in fact a purgation of 
memory—inhibiting the recollec¬ 
tion of preifiou\ failures and ictting 
free whatever group of aptitudes is 
for the moment required 
Theic IS the clue No sentence 
was ever more packed with rich 
implications for those who are in 
earnest about re-oricntatmg their 
lives towards success. 

Ordinarily, we learn by “trial 
and error”—when one course of 
action bungs failure we try again, 
perhaps many times, until we find 
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the successful procedure. But mean¬ 
while we have experienced failure, 
sometimes ridicule, sometimes real 
pain, sometimes grave humiliation, 
and the final success does not wipe 
out from our Unconscious a mem¬ 
ory of the failures and pain 
The Unconscious dreads pain, 
humiliation, fatigue, it bends its 
efforts ceaselessly to avoid them 
This fact accounts for much of the 
inactivity, the inertia, to which we 
succumb at moments when positive 
action would be to our advantage 
rather than face the mere possibility 
of pain, rather than revive the mem¬ 
ory of our early failures, we uncon¬ 
sciously decide not to act at all Or 
else we choose to do something 
easier than we should, start on a 
programme and carry it near the 
spot where we were hurt before, and 
there find any excuse to beat a hasty 
retreat The childish Unconscious 
wins—and, in order to avoid a 
trivial discomfort, we roll up a 
great account of failure to wound 
us in the futuic, we miss opportun¬ 
ity after opportunity which ma\ 
never come again 

Righting the Direction 

ow, ir \i I that goc** bo- 
lore is true—and only 
a little self-analysis 
will prove that it is 
true—how convenient it would be 
if each of us could carry a hypnotist 
about, to cast his spell whenever we 
had to get to work * Yet the solution 
is far simpler. All that is necessary 


to break the spell of inertia and frus¬ 
tration IS this • Aa as tf it were im¬ 
possible to fail 

This IS the talisman, the formula, 
the command of right-about-face 
which turns us from failure towards 
success. 

But how can you get into the 
frame of mind to act as if it were 
impossible to fail? Well, everyone 
has had a taste of success in some 
line, if only in a ^cry minor matter. 
Think back to some such success of 
yours, even if it was a success of 
your schooldays. What you want to 
recapture is the state of mind —the 
steady, confident feeling—that was 
vours m former moments of success. 
All at once you will feel a release 
of energy You have received from 
yourself vour working orders, and 
you can begin You will see that 
you no longer have to push yourself 
to do the worl{\ all your energy is 
free to pu^h the wor\ alone 

Ten Rules for Success 

^AVINT, \CHII-VED the 
proper mood for suc- 
I ecssful action, there arc 
L/still two menta' quali¬ 
ties to be acquired We must make 
our minds both keener and more 
flexible We all tend to find a rou¬ 
tine which gets our day’s tasks done 
with a minimum of effort, a fact 
which might have no unfortunate 
effects if we used the time we save 
to good purpose. But the cold truth 
IS that we apply the routine-ob¬ 
serving tendency to our whole lives. 
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iri^ Mother, help your Baby to 

^ grow strong and healthy by takmg 

delicious “Ovaltinc” regularly 
When Baby is first expected, and 
all through the nursing period, 
t “Ovaltme” should be included m 
I every Mother’s diet Its easy digest- 
ibihty makes it particularly valuable 
The pure foods and essential vita¬ 
mins in **Ovaltinc” promote an ample 
supply of maternal milk, which is Baby’s 
natural nourishment Breast-fed Babies 
thrive best ' 

Ask for “Ovaltme” at your store Refuse 
substitutes, there is nothmg like “Oval- 


Dtstnbutors Grahams 
Trading Co. {India) 
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Listen to the OVALTINC AMATEUR HOURS from Rodio 
Ceylon (Hindi- 41 12 metres^ latordays 8 to 8 W p m (rnghsf.— 
9,520 kilocycles, 31 metres) Sundays 8 to 8 JO p m 
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growing mentally and spiritually 
more flaccid, more timorous, less 
experimental with every day we 
spend supported by the rigidity of 
habit. Indeed we have so far al¬ 
lowed ourselves to soften, to aban¬ 
don our ingenuity, to escape respon¬ 
sibility whenever possible, that we 
have grown to abhor the very word 
“discipline”. 

Yet discipline is essential if we 
are to develop the qualities neces¬ 
sary for a full life. Mental discipline 
should connote the equivalent in the 
sphere of the mind which the ath¬ 
lete undertakes for peifecting his 
body. We should first take stock of 
our minds and then put them 
through their paces so that we can 
get the maximum use from them. 

Not all of the disciplines sug¬ 
gested here will be equally valuable 
to all cases, but before rejecting any 
one of them, examine yourself to 
discover if you are not possibly 
throwing it aside simply because it 
'hes ask \ou to put a little more re¬ 
straint on yourself than you find 
pleasurable 

I TAc* first exercue is to spend an 
hour every day without saying any¬ 
thing except in answer to direc* 
que^ions This should be done 
without giving anyone the impres¬ 
sion that you arc sulking or sufTer- 
ing from a bad headache Present as 
ordinary an appearance as possible; 
simply do not speak. Answer ques¬ 
tions just to their limit, and no fur¬ 
ther, and do not attempt in any way 


to draw another question. Oddly 
enough, this is dimcuit for even a 
normally taciturn person. We are 
all used to breaking into speech 
whenever we meet one another, 
merely in order to give evidence of 
our friendliness and accessibility. 

One thing which soon becomes 
apparent to many who try this is 
that we usually rush into speech, sec 
by the expression on anomcr’s face 
that we have not made ourselves en¬ 
tirely clear or have mis-spoken in 
some way, and try again. This like¬ 
wise may not make our intention 
understood; we try again We pause 
for a moment, think the matter 
over, issue a clearer statement. But 
in the meanwhile there are those 
three earlier attempts still remaining 
in our hearers’ minds, beclouding 
the issue, making us seem inflec- 
• tual. 

And all who have experimented 
with It agree that, while the silence 
lasted, a sense of mastery grew in 
them When they resumed speech it 
was with the sense of using speech 
definitely and purposefully 

2. Learn to thinly jor half an hour 
a day exclusively on one subject 
Simple as this sounds, it is at first 
ludicrously hard to do The novice 
should begin by thinking on his 
solitary subject for five minutes a 
day at first, increasing the period 
daily till the half-hour has been at¬ 
tained. To begin with, an actual ob¬ 
ject should be chosen say a flower. 
Do not have it before you; build it 
up in your mind. Describe it to 
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SindrI where 
Shalintar Tar did 
many proofing jobs 


Over 12.000.000 sq ft of 
Shallmar Waterpioofing 
Tarfelt were supplied in 
ore year to protert tne 
roofs of India 


project proofing 


... The play is on the word (p)roofing— 

for in supplying protective roofing mate- 
rials for india’s new Power Houses 
(SINDRI, BOKARO, TILAlV MAYlf- 
RAK.SH1, JAMSHLDPUR. IlIRAKUD), 
administrative and residential buildings 
(SINDRI. CHIITARANJAN, JAMSHfDPUR), 
Shalimar Tar Products are project proof¬ 
ing, with roofing, in a big way ' 

Nor IS It the only way At Sindri, 
floors in production bays and stores are 
acid and alkali proofed by Stp at Bhakra- 
Nangal, Stp water-proofing and Hotpour 
Expansion Tointing play their part 

This IS on the project side On an 
ever increasing scale Shalimar Tar 
Products also protect the homes and 
industnes of India 
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yourself as each of the senses would 
report it. When that is done, go on 
to how It grows and where; what it 
symbolizes, if anything; what uses 
arc made of it. From this simple be¬ 
ginning, work up to considenng a 
concrete problem and, finally, to an 
abstraction. Start with subjects 
which really interest you, but when 
you have taught your mind not to 
wander even for a moment, begin 
choosing a subject by putting your 
finger at random on a newspaper or 
the page of a book and think on the 
first idea suggested by the lines you 
have touched. 

You will find It very revealing to 
start this exercise with a pencil and 
pad, making a tick on the paper 
whenever you find your attention 
slipping You will find your paper 
very full for the first few days. For¬ 
tunately, improvement in this is 
fairly rapid. At the end of a week in 
some cases, at the end of a month 
even, in refractory ones, the pad 
will be found nearly blank at the 
end of your half-hour. The value of 
this exercise must be obvious to any - 
one who hopes to engage in orig¬ 
inal work or to introduce new pro¬ 
cedures of any sort. At first it is 
wise to practise this when alone, but 
eventually you should be able to do 
it even in ^e midst of distractions, 
such as when travelling to and from 
work. 

This, of course, is simply the 
“conc'^ntration” which was often so 
vainly preached to every one of us 
in our school days. Once it is learnt. 


It IS of immense benefit. Anyone 
who IS capable of it can, for in¬ 
stance, pick up a foreign language 
in a very short time. The accent may 
be barbarous unless one has learnt 
phonetics early, but books and 
newspapers can be easily read, and 
enough of a vocabulary to get about 
in the strange land can be acquired 
in less than a month. 

Moreover, in any competitive perr 
formance, the one who has trained 
himself to think steadily, without 
deflection, will arrive at his conclu¬ 
sions first. 

3. Wrtte a letter without once 

using the following words I, me, 

my, mine * Make it smooth and 

keep It interesting. If the recipient 

of the letter notices that there is 

something odd about it, the exercise 

has failed 
^ - * 

This practice allows us to see our 
selves in perspective In order Jto 
write a good letter of the sort, it is 
neccssaiy to turn the mind outward 
—to give up, for a while, obsessions 
with our own affairs We come back 
to our own lives refreshed. 

4 Tal\ for fifteen minutes a day 
without using I, me, my, mire 

5 Write a letter in a "successful* 
ot placid tone No actual mis-state¬ 
ments are allowed. No posing as 
successful, no lying. Simply look for 
aspects or activities whicn can be 
honestly reported in this way and 
confine your letter to them Indicate 

* In my mnocence, I believed this eTcrciu 
was wholly mme 1 recently came across it, and 
■unilar exercises, m Alys Bentley's The Datue 
of the Mind 
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by the letter’s tone that you are, 
at the moment of writing, not dis¬ 
couraged in any way. 

The purpose here is to turn your¬ 
self from a negative and discourag¬ 
ing attitude towards a positive and 
healthy one. However unpromising 
the prospect of finding enough good 
Items for a letter may appear at first, 
one soon discovers that a number of 
matters are going smoothly and 
well, but that they have l<een ig¬ 
nored while one centres on disap¬ 
pointment and frustration A 
complete holiday from self-pity and 
depression is necessary to success 

6 Keep a new acquaintance talk¬ 
ing about him felf without allowing 
him to become conscious of what 
you ate doing Turn back, at first, 
any courteous reciprocal questions 
in such a way that your auditor does 
not feel rcbuHcd You will find a 
genuine interest rising in you for 
your companion, soon, if \ou are at 
all kindly or imaginative, you will 
find youiselt engrossed The last 
lingeiing trace of sclf-consciousncss 
will drop from you. At the very 
lc.isr you will have estended your 
hori/on and learnt a little more 
about how the world looks to 
another 

7 (The exact opposite of the 
alw’e exercise, and infinitely haider 
to do with intention) Tall{ exclu¬ 
sively about yourself and your inter¬ 
ests without complaining, boasting, 
or (if possible) boring your com¬ 
panion Make yourself and your 
activities as interesting as you can 


to the person to whom you are 
talking. 

This, paradoxically, is an excel¬ 
lent discipline for those who ordin¬ 
arily talk too much about them¬ 
selves. When concentrated talking 
about one’s own interests is under¬ 
taken consciously, every sign of in¬ 
difference, of boredom, of impa¬ 
tience, which may ordinarily escape 
us, IS only too plainly seen. It soon 
becomes apparent that talking about 
the trivial, the commonplace, the re¬ 
curring incidents of one’s life leads 
to certain ennui in our hearers If, 
on the other hand, we have hid 
genuinely interesting experiences, 
have been more imaginative in a 
situation than usual, are undertak¬ 
ing something new, we are likely to 
hold our audience The conclusion 
that perhaps we might profit by ex¬ 
tending our mtcicsts, undertaking 
new adventures, or bringing more 
imagination to our everyday lives 
can hardly be csc.iped 

8 Vlan two how t a day and hue 
according to the plan Make a 
schedule for reading the papei, 
opening the post, wilting letters, 
filing papers, etc , and turn from 
one activity to the next, not at the 
approximate minute of your 
schedule, but on the exact moment. 
If you are only half-way through the 
newspaper, that’s very sad. But 
down It must go, and you open your 
post—thitherto disregarded. Wher¬ 
ever you are at 8.20 with your cor¬ 
respondence, you stop and turn to 
the arranging of your papers. 



An operator does 
not toss a com to decide 
which vehicle to buy. 

He wants his vehicle to be 
sturdy and economical, with 
a long, trouble-free life 

So he buys a — 
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One purpose of this discipline is 
to demonstrate how badly we lose 
our sense of the time necessary to 
accomplish any stipulated activity. 
We will nonchalandy plan to cram 
the work of half a day into a couple 
of hours after lunch. It is possible to 
learn—^by planning, first, two hours 
of a day, then three, then four, and 
so on till we have planned and lived 
an effective, eight-hour day (at 
least)—to use time to the best M- 
vantage. Rigid scheduling of a 
whole day is not always possible or 
desirable, but a few days lived by 
timetable now and again will re¬ 
fresh our sense of the value of time 
and teach us what we can expect of 
ourselves when we do not waste it. 

9. (This IS the most difficult of 
all. It will seem so arbitrary to 
many readers that they will not even 
try to apply it It ts arbitrary; that 
IS Its very essence ) Arrange to put 
yourself into situations where you 
must act non-habitually, where you 
must adapt yourself It is not easy to 
get resiliency into our lives, but it is 
a quality too valuable to be lost. If 
the following recommendation 
seems somev^hat too dramatic, al¬ 
most too ridiculous, be assured that 
the results will show the worth of 
discipline 

On a number of slips of paper— 
twelve will do to start with—^wnte 
instructions like these - 
^ “Go 20 miles across country, 
using ordinary conveyance.” (In 
other words, buses and trains.) 

“Go 12 hours without food.” 
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“Eat a meal in the unlikeliest 
place you can find.” A restaurant in 
a totally foreign quarter of a city 
IS good here. Asking for food at a 
farmhouse is better, if you are hardy 
enough to be so unconventional. 

“Say nothing all day except in 
answer to questions.” 

“Stay up all night and work.” 

And this, by the way, is the most 
valuable order of them all. You 
must plan to work steadily and 
quietly,-resisting every temptation 
to lie down for a few moments, but 
relaxing very slightly against the 
chair-back every hour or so, bracing 
yourself to your work again the mo¬ 
ment lassitude threatens to over¬ 
come you. Only those who have 
actually done this realize that there 
are depths in our minds which we 
seldom plumb, accustomed as we 
are to succumb to the first attack 
of fatigue or to slay awake only so 
long as we have outer stimulation. 

Seal those slips of paper in twelve 
envelopes, shuffle them thoroughly, 
and put them in a drawer Every 
other week, or on a given day of 
each month, pick one of the enve¬ 
lopes, open It, and perform your 
own command. It may be raining 
cats and dogs on the day you com¬ 
mand yourself to travel 20 miles 
across country; nevertheless, unless 
your state of health absolutely for¬ 
bids It, you go. The more often you 
can be arbitrary with yourself— 
witliout turning into a restless 
jumping jack, it goes without say- 
ing---the better for your character. 
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If you can think of activities 
which are genuinely difficult for 
you to do, which go against the 
gram but which you yet know 
would be valuable training for you, 
include them. One young man of 
my acquaintance who was abnor- 
mally shy insisted to himself that he 
should get into conversation with 
at least three strangers daily. Any 
activity you choose should be both 
corrective and unusual, cutting 
abruptly across your usual routine 
10. (An alternative to the above) 
From ttme to time give yourself a 
day on which you say “Yes" to 
every request made of you which 
IS at all reasonable The more you 
tend to retire from society in your 
leisure, the more valuable this will 
be. You may find yourself invited 
to go sailing you may be invited to 
change your job The sailing should 
certainly be accepted, however 
much you may fear the water. The 
job changing, fortunately, can be 
submitted to examination, since it 
is only “reasonable” activities which 
you arc to undertake Don’t be 
afraid that nothing will occur on 
that day; it is astonishing how many 
small requests we can turn aside 
daily rather than interrupt our even 
course. 


The consequences may be wide- 
reaching, often educative, some- 
Ties extremely advantageous. The 

first JpP' ^ 

mto ^ 

1 r ar the first time for years, 

to teach'I ^ fiction wnting. 


Now I had always said that 1 ab¬ 
horred teaching and that most 
courses in fiction writing did al¬ 
most nothing for the pupils. Under 
my own orders, I had to accept. I 
took the class, listened to the ques¬ 
tions my student's asked me, discov¬ 
ered that no book I knew of 
answered them fully, and was led 
into writing one of my own. And 
this present book is the result of 
another such “Yes-saying” day. The 
lecture I was asked to give came at 
a time when my schedule was more 
than full, when I would, if I had 
not given myself blanket instruc¬ 
tions to accept, have begged off. Not 
every day of the sort has quite such 
far-reaching consequences But in 
my life they are almost always in¬ 
teresting, if nothing more. 

Nevertheless, do not jump to the 
conclusion that because one day of 
the sort ma) bring many interest¬ 
ing possibilities to light, every day 
should be led in that manner On 
the contrary, to deny oneself an op¬ 
portunity now and again is fully as 
illuminating, particularly for those 
who waste too much time in party¬ 
going, theatres, and so on Sach 
people should plan to refuse many 
invitations and spend the time in 
intensive self-cultivation. 

Only by acting as if it were im¬ 
possible to fail can we discover the 
farthest reaches of what our best 
may oiler. And success, for any sane 
adult, IS exactly equivalent to doing 
his best. 
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HE WHOLE AFFAIR of the Small woman 
both mtngued and concerned the 
senior physician of the Sian hospital. 
That she was d3^ng he did not doubt. Who she 
was, no one knew. Two unknown peasants 
had delivered her to the front gate of the Scan¬ 
dinavian Alliance Mission that autumn dav of 
1941, heaving her out from the back 01 an 
ox-cart as unceremoniously as if she had been 
a rag doll. 

When the senior physician examined her he 
found on her thin and undernounshed body 
the scar of a fairly recent bullet wound; she 
was suffering from severe internal injuries; 
there was a patch of pneumonia on one lung; 
and she had broken out in the rash of that 
dreadfully perilous disease, typhus. Her 
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temperature was 105°. She was in a 
raving delirium. 

Fifteen days later the small wom¬ 
an was still mentally deranged, and 
It seemed that she was only lingering 
in the corridor of death waiting for 
the last door to open. It was then 
that the Japanese began to bomb 
Sian. The senior physician watched 
his patient’s wasted form jerk in 
agony as each bomb whistled down 
and die crash shook the room Her 
body ran with a cold sweat, a spasm 
of pain crossed her face and a whis¬ 
per came from her lips, “Where are 
my children ? The Japanese will kill 
us»“ 

The whisper mounted to a 
scream, and then abrupdy she was 


Aian Burgess, author of The 
Small Woman, has sailed round the 
world, climbed in New Zealand, and 
roamed in the United States Dur¬ 
ing the Second World War, he 
served in the Royal Navy and the 
RAF and made 116 parachute 
jumps Since i<)46 he has worked 
wuh the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration as producer and script¬ 
writer Last year millions heard his 
voiee when he broadcast greetings 
from the peoples of Central and 
East Africa 111 the Christmas Day 
Commonwealth Link-up While 
searching for material for a senes of 
radio programmes entitled ‘ The* 
Undefeated,” he came across Miss 
Aylward’s remarkable story He has 
made avaihble so per cent of the 
book royalties to Miss Aylward, 
who, characteristically, plans to use 
the money to promote the work of 
overseas ^nissions 
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raving m an uncouth Chmese dialect 
which someone recognized as com¬ 
ing from a wild mountain region far 
to the north. The spasm of delirium 
passed and a faint smile formed on 
her face at this clmical-smelling doc¬ 
tor who bent over her with such 
Knde insistence, saying, “Don’t be 
frightened.’’ 

Frightened* She could tell him 
that being frightened hardly con¬ 
cerned her any more. She had been 
frightened sleeping in the snow 
among those dark Russian pines; 
frightened of the man who had 
trapped her in that hotel bedroom 
in Vladivostok, frightened 111 that 
dreadful Chinese prison when the 
maniac with the bloodstained axe 
turned towards her; frightened 
when the Japanese bullets ricocheted 
from the tombstones all round 
her . . . 

“Your name,’’ said the insistent 
voice in her ear “Where do you 
come from?’’Buteveryone knew her 
name Ai-wch-deh, The Virtuous 
One* Only they did not want her 
Chinese name, but her English name. 

It seemed such a silly question to 
ask. Surely they knew that her name 
was Gladys Aylward and that she 
had been born in London Her 
memory filtered back through the 
years She remembered the time of 
her great determination, when she 
was 26 A parlour-maid, she had 
lacked the education to pass the ex¬ 
aminations to become a missionary 
—but just the same she was deter¬ 
mined to go to China. She would 
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have to do it entirely on her own, 
including saving enough money 
from her small wages to pay the fare 
for that fnghtemngly long journey. 

She was at that time employed in 
the household of Sir Franas Young- 
husband, the eminent explorer. Dis- 
pinted, she sat on the bed m her 
servant’s room and took out the 
black, well- 
thumbed Bible 
and put It on the 
dressing-table. 

She turned out 
her purse, which 
contained all the 
money she pos¬ 
sessed. There 
were two pennies 
and one half¬ 
penny She placed 
the coins on top 
of the Bible. She 
felt like weeping 
—China seemed 
so far away. But, 
suddenly con¬ 
scious 4)f her deep 
need, she cried out “Oh, God, 
here’s my Bible > Here’s my money I 
Here’s mc^ Use me, God^” 

Gladys chuckled as she remem¬ 
bered her first encounter with the 
elderly clerk at the travel agency. In 
all his years of advising on foreign 
travel he had never heard such an 
outrageous demand. Had he not ]ust 
finished patiently explaining that 
the cheapest route to China was 
overland through Russia to Tientsin 
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via the Trans-Siberian Railway— 
the fare being ^^47 lor ,—but that it 
was now quite impossible to travel 
by that route because of the unde¬ 
clared war between Russia and 
China ? 

“I couldn’t really care about a silly 
old war,” she said. “It’s the cheapest 
way, isn’t it? That’s what I want. 

Now if you’ll 
book me a pas¬ 
sage, you can 
have these three 
pounds on ac¬ 
count and I’ll pay 
you as much as I 
can every week.” 

“We do not,” 
the clerk replied, 
carefully choos¬ 
ing his words, 
“like to deliver 
our customers 
deadl'^ 

“Oh, they 
won’t hurt me,” 
she said “I’m a 
woman And 
anyway the war will be over by the 
time I get the rest of the money. I’m 
sure ” 

The elderly clerk looked at her 
carefully Then, in defeat, he picked 
up the three pounds. 

Exactly what she thought she 
would be able to do when she ar¬ 
rived in China without a penny in 
her pocket, understanding not one 
word of the language, she hardly 
knew herself; but she could at least 
equip herself as an evangelist “I 
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must learn to preach/* she said to 
herself. “I must learn to talk to the 
people.” 

With the essential simplicity 
which characterized her, in every 
moment of spare time she went to 
Hyde Park where she mounted, lit¬ 
erally, a soapbox, and preached, 
often to a jeering audience. Tired 
Londoners moving homeward in the 
evenings were startled to find them¬ 
selves exhorted by a small—five-foot, 
eight-stone—^girl in a black dress to 
turn not homeward but to God 

Then she had her first piece of 
luck. From a friend she heard of 
Mrs. Jeannie Lawson. ‘‘Seventy- 
three years old, my dear, and still 
working away as a missionary in 
China She wrote only a few days 
ago saying she wished she could find 
some younger woman who could 
carry on with her work ” 

Gladys Aylward remembered 
how her mouth had dropped open 
in astonishment, how all she could 
do was to whisper weakly, ‘‘That’s 
me • That’s me ^ ” 

She wrote off at once. Could she 
join Mrs Lawson ^ Could she comt 
to China ? 

Now It become imperative that 
she save the money for the tram 
ticket. In the household she was will¬ 
ing to do anything, no chore was too 
arduous. She besieged employment 
agencies, offering her services to 
work on her day off, to serve at ban¬ 
quets, to work at night if necessary. 
By now tiie travel agency clerk was 
an old friend, accustomed to the 


enthusiastic young woman who 
appeared at his desk every Friday 
without fail, leaving sums which 
would be counted out in pennies 
and entered against that magical 
total—^47 lOf 

Then came that wonderful morn¬ 
ing when the letter bearing the 
brightly coloured Chinese stamps ar¬ 
rived. It told her that if she could 
manage to get to Tientsin by herself, 
a messenger would guide her to 
wherever Mrs. Lawson was work¬ 
ing. 

The excitement! She would get 
her passport at once* She would 
soon finish paying for the ticket! 
‘‘I’m going to China,” she said to all 
her friends. ‘ 7 'w going to China^” 
Oh, the thrill of that moment! Now 
she laughed aloud at the memory; 
excitedly she tried to lift herself up 
in the hospital bed. 

The Chinese nurse said quiedy, 
‘‘She is mad in the head, this dying 
one.” 

On Saturday, October i8, 1930, 
‘‘Expedition Gladys Aylward” as¬ 
sembled on the platform at Li\er- 
pool Street Station It must be num¬ 
bered among the most ill-equipped 
expeditions ever to leave the shores 
of England, possessing in currency 
exactly ninepence in com and a 
£2 traveller’s cheque, carefully 
sewn into her corset in the belief 
that even foreigners would not dare 
pry too closely into such an intimate 
feminine accessory; an old fur coat 
made into a rug; and two suitcases. 
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One suitcase contained clothes, the 
other an odd assortment of tins of 
corned beef, fish and baked beans, 
biscuits, meat cubes, coffee essence, 
tea and hard-boiled eggs and a spirit 
stove. A kettle and a saucepan were 
tied, with a sort of gay insoucian( e, 
to the handle of the suitcase with a 
piece of string. 

Gladys sat cocooned in her fur rug 
as different trains ratded her across 
the Continent, through Germany, 
Poland, the great steppes of Russia 
and into Siberia ten days later 
There she had her first scare, when 
soldiers began crowding on to the 
tram, until at Chita the carriages 
were emptied of all civilians That 
is, almost all, for Gladys refused to 
budge, and the packed train rum¬ 
bled onward A few hours later it 
halted again at a tiny station and the 
soldiers got out and marched off 
into the darkness. The tram lights 
went out. Gladys was the only per¬ 
son left aboard. 

Then, borne on the thin, freezing 
wind <ime a noise which, even 
though she had never heard it be¬ 
fore, she recognized immediately. 
The sound of gunfire' Ominous and 
terrifying, distant flashes lit the sky. 

Realizing a little shamefacedly 
that the elderly clerk at the travel 
agency had been right after all, she 
scrambled her belongings together. 
The guard was now able to con 
Vince her, with gymnastic gesticula¬ 
tions, .that her only hope was in 
walking the tracks back to Chita. 

So she set off into the night, the 
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Siberian wind gusting the powdered 
snow around her heels, fur rug over 
her shoulders, a suitcase in either 
hand—^a slight, Chaplmesque figure, 
dwarfed by the tall sombre pines, the 
towering mountains and the black 
sky diamond-bright with stars. 
When the cold and exhaustion be¬ 
came too much for her she sat down 
on the icy rail, lit her spirit stove and 
boiled some water for her coffte 
essence. She ate two biscmts and felt 
miserable Then she arranged her 
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suitcases into a wind-break, scooped 
up snow to fill the Slacks, cramped 
herself firmlv into her old fur lug 
and lay down DrowsiK she listened 
to the far oil howling ot .i hunting 
wolf p ick. 

A pale cktwn was lighting the 
mountain when she woke up, stiff 
but refreshed. She made herself 
more coffee, ate another biscuit, 
gathered up hei higgagc and set off 
again. Late that night, almost un¬ 
conscious with cold and weariness, 
she still struggled onward, and at 
last lifted herself to the station plat¬ 
form at Chita, dropped her suitcases 
in a heap and draped herself on top 
of them 

Next morning she got on anodier 
train which, after jolting intermina¬ 
bly through the Sibeiian landscape, 
at last brought her to Vladivostok 
on the shores of the Pacific 

Here on the station wall she saw 
a poster advertising an Intourist 
Hotel, and she eventuall\ reached 
its doors As the hotel receptionist 
signed hei in, a thick-set man with a 
pale Mongolian face examined her 
passport and pocketed it. As far as 
Ciladys could understand he had 
something to do with the police 

Next morning as she walked 
down the corridor she was suddenly 
conscious that someone was close be¬ 
hind her It was an attractive girl, 
plainly dressed. She whispered in 
ftrongly accented English, “You are 
m danger. If you don’t get out nowy 
you never will. They need skilled 
workers desperately. They can send 


\ou off to the middle of Siberia, and 
)ou’ll never be heard of again ’’ 

“But what am I to do^“ Gladys 
asked 

“Tonight at midnight be dressed 
and have your baggage ready. A 
knock will come on \our door 
Ojicn It and follow the man outside 
You understand?” Gladys nodded 
her head weakl) and walked back to 
the fovtr, where the OGPU man 
was sitting on a tilted chair smoking 
a cigarette He looked contemptii- 
f)uslv up at her. 

“I would like m\ passport back,” 
said (jladys 

He took the cigarette from his 
mouth and blew out smoke “It is 
still being examined I will bring it 
back to you—this evening.” 

T HAT NIGHT Gladys sat in the cold 
bedroom after eating her suj'per of 
biscuits and tinned fish A knock 
came at the door It was the OGPU 
man, grinning, waving her passport 
tantali7ingly in one hand Instinc 
tivcly warned, Gladys snatched the 
passport fn'm his hand with a quick 
movement and flicked it back over 
her head The sardanic grin on the 
man’s face frightened her He forced 
the door open and stepped inside. 

“Don’t you dare come in here,” 
said Gladys simply. "Get out^" 

“I am coming in,” he snapped. 
His slitted eyes flicked across to the 
bed and back to her. 

Here was the absolute, the funda¬ 
mental horror about which she had 
read in women’s magazines all her 
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IN YOUR BEARING . . 

Hven if you are not conscious of it, 
colour in your surroundings very often 
affects your mood Certain colours, 
individually or in combination, are 
warm, gay and exciting—some, on the 
other hand are cool, sedate and restful 

The effect of colour on the human 
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interior painting in homes and offices 
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interior painting by using varying 
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walls and the ceiling or by painting 
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of a new beauty which was beyond 
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Colour Co-ordination naturally calls 
for a wide range of shades from 
which the painter would select the 
right combination—this demand is 
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THE SEA REWARDS HER FRIENDS 


Progress m Portugal, 
new power serves 
a brave tradition 

Setubal, in Portugal, with the ad¬ 
vantage of Its protected bay, has 
been an important seaport since 
ancient times 

From It have gone generations 
of Portuguese sailors to pursue the 
wealth of empire beyond the sea— 
and Portuguese hshermen to reap 
the harvest that lies beneath 

Today Setubal is busy still, an 
important center for the fishing 
fleets so Mtal to PortugaPs econ¬ 
omy. Day in and day out, boats of 


all^sizes sail from here to rendez¬ 
vous where the sardine gathers; 
then to return, packed with their 
precious catch 

Modem Caterpillar Diesel En¬ 
gines have won a reputation in Setu¬ 
bal, as in other ports, for powering 
these boats far into the rich waters, 
and hauling then heavy harvests 
swiftly back to port These diesels 
are dependable, easy to operate and 
economical to maintain 

In the waters of Portugal—and in 
every far corner of the world— 
Caterpillar equipment helps bring 
progress and prosperity. 
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life. She leapt backwards like a small 
scalded cat. With inspired rhetoric, 
she declaimed wildly: “God will 
protect me < God will protect me I “ 

The man stopped, puzzled. He 
stared at the sm^l en^diment of 
virtue, rooted dramatically in front 
of him. Then, abruptly, his mood 
changed. He swore at her savagely; 
He waved his hand threateningly, 
thought better of it and took a few 
steps backwards out of the door. 
Gladys slammed it shut. 

She raced across the room, picked 
up her passport and flipped through 
the pages. Her finger trembled with 
fright as she saw what they had 
done. The word “Missionary,’’ m 
the line marked “Profession,” had 
been altered to “Machinist.” 

She hauled her suitcases from 
under the bed and began to pile in 
her belongings She must escape 
She finished her packing and sat on 
the bed trembling, waiting for mid¬ 
night and praying 

The knock on the door was so 
gentle that she hardly heard it. A 
strange man in a drab mackintosh 
motioned to her to come, and held 
the door open while she bundled 
through with lier suitcases. She 
followed after him along a corridor 
and out in the cold night air. 

They slipped through the dark 
side streets towards the sea. Near the 
docks, from the shadow of a pile of 
packing cases, tlie girl appeared. 
With a sigh of thankfulness Gladys 
hurried'towards her. 

“You see that ship?” The girl 


pointed. “It sails for Japan at dawn. 
You must be on it.” 

“But, Japan! I’ve got no 
money. .. .” 

“You’ll find the captain in that 
lighted hut over there. Plead with 
him, tell him you are in great trou¬ 
ble. You must leave on that ship.” 

“All right. I’ll try.” Gladys’s voice 
was doubtful “But what about you? 
Why have you helped me like this ?” 

“You needed help.” The girl’s 
voice was low and sad. 

“But you . . . ?” 

“I live here. I shall be all right.” 

“How can I thank you ? What can 
I give you ? I have no money.” 

“It does not matter.” 

Their hands touched for a mo¬ 
ment in the darkness. “Good luck,” 
the girl said. 

Gladys pushed open the door of 
the hut and confronted a young Jap¬ 
anese wearing merchant-marine 
uniform 

“Please,” she said, “arc you the 
captain of that boat? I’m English 
and I must get on it>” 

He looked at her impassively, then 
said in excellent English, “Have you 
money to pay your fare?” 

“No ” Gladys handed him her 
passport He leafed tlirough it 

“A British subject in trouble. We 
really cannot have that, can we ?” he 
said at last. “I will take you on my 
ship.” 

Six hours later, as dawn lit the 
bare coastline, the ship slid out to¬ 
wards the open sea. Gladys looked 
back at Vladivostok with tired eyes 
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and wondered who the people were 
who had helped.her. They would re¬ 
main eternal enigmas m her past. 

A WEEK LATER Gladys stood on the 
deck of another Japanese ship, 
steaming west. Her luck had held 
good m Japan, where kind mission¬ 
aries housed her and persuaded the 
tourist agency to exchange her tick¬ 
ets. Now she stared across the mud- 
yellow sea at a dark smudge on 
the horizon. Behind it the sun was 
setting with gaudy flamboyance. 
Gladys Aylward stared into the west 
until all the colour had shredded out 
of the sky and the dark smudge was 
swallowed by the night. It was 
Chtnal 

Next day she went ashore at last 
in the land of which she had dreamt 
for so many years. But her journey 
had only begun At the mission in 
Tientsin they told her ’that Mrs 
Lawson was at Yangcheng in the 
North China province of Shansi— 
wild and mountainous territory 
The trip would involve weeks of 
travel, so the mission supplied a 
young Chinese Christian as a guide, 
i’hey went by tram to Peking, by 
another tram to the end of the line 
at Yutze, and from there on in ram¬ 
shackle old buses A full month later 
she arnved at Tsehchow, where she 
changed into rugged Chinese peas¬ 
ant clothing for the last leg of her 
journey by muleback. Two after¬ 
noons hter, on rounding a bend in 
the trail, the muleteer pulled his ani¬ 
mals to a halt and pointed with a 


grimy forefinger: “Yangcheng I ’ * 

A tiny island of Confucian avili- 
zatLon, It stood far off on its moun¬ 
tain peak like a casde in a fairy story, 
as It had stood longer than history 
has recorded. Its high walls grew 
from the natu'-al rock like a tooth 
from a jaw. Above them rose deli¬ 
cate pagodas and temples, still only 
silhouettes but made more mysteri¬ 
ous by distance. 

W HEN THEY reached the Yangcheng 
mission, out of the door to meet 
them came a small lady with pure 
white hair. 

“Well, and who are you?” she 
asked huskily. 

“I’m Gladys Aylward. You’re 
Mrs Lawson?” 

“Yes, I am. Come in.” 

She followed Mrs. Lawson into 
the house. Practically every door was 
off Its hinges; there were piles of 
rubble on the flagstones; gaping 
holes in the tiled roof, dirt eveiy- 
where. “I’ve only just managed to 
rent it,” said Mrs Lawson. “Got it 
cheap. Bit rough, but it’ll be all right 
when It’s cleaned up.” 

She hopped about like a chirpy 
bird, darting from room to room. 
Gladys followed her into what ap¬ 
peared to be the only habitable place. 
In this room stood a table and two 
chairs. There was no other furni¬ 
ture. Mrs. Lawson called out in Chi¬ 
nese, and Yang, the old Chinese 
cook, came in bearing a large bowl 
of boiled dough strings and chopped 
vegetables. Gladys ate ravenously. 
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After the meal Gladys went out to 
get her baggage off the mule. A 
group of Chinese infants saw her 
and fled, howling. Two women 
picked up pieces of dried mud and 
flung them at her. In consternation, 
Gladys went back to Mrs. Lawson 
and told her what had occurred. 

“It happens to me every time I go 
out,’* said Mrs. Lawson calmly. “I 
usually come back covered from 
head to foot with the filth they’ve 
thrown at me. They hate us here 
They call us Lao-yang-l^wet^ foreign 
devils. It’s something you’ll have to 
get used to.’’ 

J EANNiF Lawson explained their 
financial situation She had a small 
income, the rent for the house had 
been paid for a year. Millet and 
wheat and vegetables cost only a few 
cash^ the copper coins with holes in 
the centre which were strung in 
bunches on pieces of string, two 
hundred of them being worth one 
Chinese dollar, or a little less than 
one rujTee I’hus, financially the\ 
were reasonably secure, but how 
were they to do the job for which 
they were both in China ? 

They arrived at the solution one 
day as they were watching a mule 
train pass by “If we could only talk 
to the muleteers,’’ Gladys said, 
“they’d carry our messages for hun¬ 
dreds of miles through the pro¬ 
vince.’’ 

“You’ve put your finger right on 
It,” said Jeannie Lawson. “We’ll 
open an mn I Why didn’t I think of 


It before^ Our house was built as an 
inn in the first place, hundreds of 
years ago We’ve plenty of rooms 
and can sleep at least 50 men. We’ve 
already got a cook.” Her voice was 
full of enthusiasm. “Once we’ve got 
the muleteers inside we can tell 
them the Gospel stories. The Chi¬ 
nese all love stories.” 

Gladys was carried along on the 
flood tide of this enthusiasm. The. 
roof was mended, the courtyard 
cleaned out. New doors were fixed. 
The windows were repaired. Large 
quantities of millet and maize and 
vegetables were stored. 

“We must have a name,” said 
Jeannie. “I’ve got it... The Inn of 
Eight Happinesses. Love, Virtue, 
Gentleness, Tolerance, Loyalty, 
Truth, Beauty and Devotion.” 

The Inn was now officially open. 
The smell of good food eddied out 
from Yang’s kitchen as they waited 
patiently for the first customer. 

Muleteers crowded into the other 
inns, but no one came into the hos¬ 
telry of the “foreign devils ” Jean¬ 
nie, CJladys and Yang held a council 
of war. 

“You,” said Jeannie, levelling a 
stubby finger at Gladys, “have got to 
drag the customers into the court¬ 
yard ” 

“Drag them in?” Gladys’s voice 
was at least one octave above normal. 

Jeannie Lawson chattered ques- 
tioningly to Yang m her fluent Chi¬ 
nese He nodded in agreement In 
the Yangcheng hostelry business, 
when a muleteer came down the 




Thailand 


Land of teak and temples, of sky¬ 
scrapers and canals Among 
the most beautiful sights in 
Thailand are the lavish costumes 
worn by the traditional ballet 
dancers Made of silk and 
interwoven with intricate 
designs in gold and silver 
embroidery, these costumes 
are so tight-fitting that before 
each performance the 
artistes have to be sewn into 
them There is no end 
to the variety of costumes all 
over the world 
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—they^re good 
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street the innkeeper made a giab at 
the Icid mule’s head and tried to 
drag It in the direction of his own 
courtyard. The other mules were 
tethered behind with no choice but 
to follow. 

That, said Jeannie Lawson, was 
going to be Gladys’s job And she 
could expect to be aided by the 
mules. After a hard day on the 
mountain trails the poor beasts were 
only too anxious to be unloaded and 
given food and water. 

Bolstered by this knowledge, 
Gladys stood gloomily at the door¬ 
way of the Inn and waited for 
business. A mule tram clip-clopped 
slowly down the street Gladys, the 
five-foot tigei, waited tensed and 


poised in the doorway. The mule 
came level and Gladys grabbed his 
bridle In a few seconds the startled 
muleteer and his tram were in the* 
courtyard. 

Yang quickly explained to the 
muleteer and his companions that 
the “foreign devil" ladies offered 
good food and, as an extra attrac¬ 
tion, stories which were to be told 
fiee of charge As Yang knew, and 
the muleteers also, that no human 
agency could lure the mules out of 
the courtyard until the sun rose next 
morning, there was nothing else for 
them to do but stay 
Yang brought in the steaming 
cauldion of food and slopped it into 
their basins. They agreed that it was 
good food. But 
when jcannie and 
Cj I a d y s entered 
there was a percep¬ 
tible movement to¬ 
wards the farthest 
corner of the room 
Jcannie was un¬ 
abashed “Don’t be 
afraid," she said 
cheerfully. “I want 
to tell \ou a story 
which you will en¬ 
joy All the stones 
we tell at the Inn of 
Eight Happinesses 
are free.” The men 
looked a litde more 
interested, and 
Jeannie perched her¬ 
self on a stool. 

“The story I am 
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we have come a long way but... 


The fact remains that man is a 
land animal and many of us suffer 
discomfort when travelling by sea. 
Even the great English Admiral, 
Lord Nelson, suffered from sea¬ 
sickness throughout his naval 
career And Dr. Charles Darwin, 
the eminent naturalist, recorded 
in his diary of the Voyage of 
the H M.S Beagle that it was 
a journey of “four years of 
uninterrupted sca-sickness“ 

But today there is no need 
for passengers to suffer from 
the discomforts of motion—thanks 
to the discovery of MARZINE. 
Developed in the Wellcome Re¬ 
search Laboratories in New York, 


MARZINE not only prevents travel 
sickness but brings immediate 
relief. And you can keep the 
symptoms of sickness at bay, by 
taking MARZINE during the first 
ftew stages of your journey. 

MARZINE’S added advantage 
in action is that it does not make 
you drowsy, blurry-eyed or give 
you a dry mouth. . in fact, you're 
alert to enjoy your journey. 

MARZINE has been thoroughly 
tested in Euiope and America 
and is widely used by travellers 
throughout the world. 

Now MARZINE is available in 
India. You can get it at any good 
chemist. 
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THE SMALL WOMAN 



going to tell you tonight,” she be- by one of the unlikehest of people: 
gan, “concerns a man named Jesus the magistrate, who, called “The 
Christ who lived long ago in a far- Mandarin of Yangcheng” by the 
away country called Palestine. .people, was an awesome figure com¬ 
manding the powers of life and 
Their success as innkeepers was death. 

hard-earned. Evening after evening One day, shortly after Jeannie’s 
Gladys dragged in mules. But later, death, Gladys was busy in an up- 
when the reputation of the Inn was stairs room when she heard a corn- 
established, the courtyard was filled motion down in the courtyard. She 
with teams and both the upper and looked over the balustrade to see 
lower floors were packed with Yang running away to hide, shout- 
muleteers. mg- “TheMandarin’s coming* The 

Learning the Chinese language Mandarin’s coming * ” 
was also a slow business. But Yang Gladys straightened her hair, 
was a willing teacher; he led Gladys quickly smoothed her rather grubby 
round the kitchen identifying arti- native costume into place, and 
cles by their Chinese names and reached the courtyard just as the ret- 
making her repeat them after him. inue trooped in. Coolies bore the 
Hour after hour, day after day, she luxurious sedan chair, painted gold 
practised. She learnt some of the and scarlet and curtained against 
Bible stones in Chinese, and re- prying eyes. Around it were grouped 
lieved Mrs. Lawson from time to the Mandarin’s clerks in robes of 


time at the evening storytelling In 
the years that followed, she was able 
to speak fluendy five difterent 
Shansi dialects 

Gladys was now fully and com¬ 
pletely absorbed with her way of liv¬ 
ing. Her faith was like a warm 
blanket in which she could lie en¬ 
folded and secure. This faith was to 
lead and sustaia her through many 
trying experiences during those 
early years. 

The first of these was Jeannie 
Lawson’s sudden death, following % 
severe fall. The next few weeks were 
among the most precarious that 
Gladys ever experienced in China. 
She was saved from possible disaster 


dark blue silk, while gathered at a 
rcsjicctful distance were other re¬ 
tainers in magnificent cfistumcs of 
yellow, orange and scarlet A clerk 
stepped foiward and c.irefully 
opened the dcxir ot the chair The 
Mandarin descended 
He was quite magnificent tall, 
with black hair, a pale ivor\ face 
and a moustache which dioojied at 
the cornel s. His gown, the wide 
slee\es encircled with band after 
band of beautifully embroidered 
silks of yellow, blue, green and pur¬ 
ple, fell smcxithly to pointed black 
shoes His three-cornered hat was 
black with a red pompom on the top. 
He was carrying a lacquered fan. 
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The Mandarin’s eyes caught 
Gladys’s ]ust as she came up from a 
deep bow. 

“You are aware,’’ he said, “that 
for many generations the custom of 
foot'bmding has been practised in 
this province.’’ 

“Has It?’’ she murmured, stupe¬ 
fied by his appearance. 

“Now we have received a decree 
from the Central Government that 
all foot-binding must cease im.medi- 
ately,’’ he went on. “Every woman 
in this province has bound feet 
Therefore, someone with big feet, 
unbound feet, must undertake the 
work of inspection ’’ 

With a sudden twinge ot alarm 
Gladys looked down at her own size 
threes In England they were reck¬ 
oned small; here they were gargan¬ 
tuan 

“Obviously, no man can under¬ 
take this work. It must be a 
woman.’’ The Mandarin flicked his 
fan “You,’ he said, “are the only 
woman in the province with big 
lect You must take the job* You 
will be armed with my authority 
and report to me personally Your 
wages will be one measure of millet 
a Jay and a farthing to buy veget¬ 
ables A mule will be supplied and 
a guard of two soldiers will accom¬ 
pany you ’’ 

It was an opportunity without 
parallel for her to visit every part of 
Shansi province, preaching wher¬ 
ever she went^ If he would allow 
that. She did not know whether she 
could suggest “conditions’’ to the 


Mandarin, but decided to risk his 
displeasure. 

“You must realize,’* she said, 
“that if I accept this position 1 shall 
try to convert the people of this pro¬ 
vince to Christianity wherever I 

go- 

There was a short silence. She 
wondered if she had committed an 
unpardonable error. Then the Man¬ 
darin said quietly “I care nothing 
for your- religion or to whom you 
preach. That is a matter of the con¬ 
science of each individual But it is 
important that you should do this 
work. The Central Government is 
impatient ^ ’’ 

Gladys bowed low “I am anxious 
to be of assistance. Mandarin. I 
gladly accept the position ’’ Every¬ 
one bowed and smiled. The deputa¬ 
tion took Its leave. 

"Yang came out of hiding to peer 
with a sort of curious terror at 
Gladys “You are now important,” 
he said “You are the Mandarin s 
personal foot inspector ” He bowed 
low and humbly. 

Gladys nevfr forgot the first vil¬ 
lage at which she arrived as olficial 
foot inspector The village elder as¬ 
sembled the villagers in the square 
and informed them that foot-b nd- 
mg must cease. The soldiers, who 
thoroughly enjoyed their small 
authority, made it quite clear that 
anyone who disobeyed would be 
thrown into prison. Gladys did not 
know quite what to do, but to make 
some sort of move she walked across 
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the square and entered the hrst door 
she saw. 

A dark-eyed, three-year-old girl, 
her feet bound, clung to her moth¬ 
er’s trousers, and looked up nerv¬ 
ously. 

“Unbind her feet^’’ said Gladys, 
trying to insert a note of authority 
IP her voice. 

The mother took the child on her 
lap and began to undo the bandages 
They fell away, revealing tiny feet 
with the toes bent downward and 
up into the soles. 

Kneeling down, Gladys gently 
prised the toes away from the sole 
and massaged the foot tenderly. Sud¬ 
denly there was a quick liquid gig¬ 
gle of sound from the child, who 
wriggled with delight "Oh, it tick¬ 
les," she said. “It tickles’" 

The spell was broken. The village 
women gathered round, chattering 
happily Everyone now wanted to 
tell of the pun and trouble her own 
feet had given for yc.irs. One of the 
neighbours rushed o^T to the next 
house to explain what had to be 
done, and soon all the housewives 
were dutifully exhibiting their little 
girls with unbound feet. 

(iladys’s visits to the \illages be¬ 
came events of considerable excite¬ 
ment The i-hildren clamoured 
round her In the evenings the vil¬ 
lagers crowded to the house where 
she would be staying, to listen to the 
stones she told of a man called Jesus 
Christ, whose honourable ancestor 
was the great God who lived in the 
clouds. It appeared to these kindly 


people that this man Jesus had lived 
in a simple society closely akin to 
their own. He was an enthrallmg 
person, and the olHcial foot inspec¬ 
tor’s supply of stories seemed inex¬ 
haustible. 

The weeks passed into months 
and the months into years and there 
was a harvest of happiness to be 
gathered from each day. In this wide 
terrain of high mountains and deep, 
valleys, where the material way of 
living was meagre and hard, Gladys 
grew to maturity. All that had gone 
before was a preparation for this, 
and this only a preparation for what 
was to come. 

One day during Gladys’s second 
year at Yangcheng a messenger from 
the yamen, the town hall, rushed 
into the courtyard waving a piece of 
sou let pj|ier “An official summons 
from the yamen^ he screamed “A 
not has broken out in the men’s 
prison. You must come at once ^ II is 
an official order ” 

“All right," she said mildly. “I’ll 
come Ilut I certainly don’t see what 
a not has to do with me ” 

I’hev hurried to the prison From 
the other side of the wall came an 
unhol) cacophony screams, shouts, 
yells, the most horrible noises. The 
governor of the prison, small, pale of 
face, his mouth set in a worried line, 
met her at the entrance. 

“The convicts are killing each 
other," he shouted. “You must go 
in and stop the lighting 1 ” 

“But I’m only the missionary 
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woman,” she said. “Why don’t you 
send the soldiers in to stop it?” 

“The soldiers are frightened. You 
must go in.” 

Gladys’s mouth dropped open, 
her eyes rounded in utter amaze¬ 
ment. “I go in there? Are you 
mad? If I went in, they’d kill 
ire I” 

“But how can they kill you’ You 
tell everybody that you have the liv¬ 
ing God inside you—you preach it 
everywhere. If you preach die truth, 
if your God protects you from harm, 
then you can stop this not.” 

Gladys stared at this simple, de¬ 
luded man “It’s true * ” she thought 
“I have been preaching that my 
Christian God protects me from 
harm. Fail now, and I am finished 
m Yangcheng. Abandon my faith 
now, and I abandon it for ever 

But how could she go into the 
prison ? Those men — murderers, 
thieves, bandits, noting and killing 
each other inside those walls • By the 
sounds, louder now, a human hell 
had broken loose 

“Oh, CJod,” said Gladys to her¬ 
self, “give me strength 

She looked up at the governor’s 
pale f.icc “All right,” she said 
“Open the door I’ll go in to them.” 

I’he immense iron barred door 
swung open They literally pushed 
her into the courtyard. I’hen the 
door clanged shut behind her 

A fiendish battle was going on. 
Bodies were stretched out on the 
flagstones. One man, obviously 
dead, lay only a few feet away from 


her, blood still pouring from a great 
wound in his scalp. There was blood 
everywhere. 

The mam group of men were 
watching one convict who bran¬ 
dished a large, bloodstained chopper. 
He suddenly rushed at them and 
they scattered wildly to every part of 
the square. The man rushed again; 
the group parted, he singled out one 
man and chased him The intended. 
victim ran towards Gladys, then 
ducked away. The madman with tlje 
axt was now only a few feet from 
her. 

Numbed with fear and hardly 
realizing what she was doing, she 
went towards him. 

“Give me that chopper,” she said 
furiously “Give it to me at oncef" 

The man took two paces forward 
For three long seconds his wild dark 
pupils staring from bloodshot c)cs 
glared at her Then suddenly, meek¬ 
ly, he held out the axe 

Gladys snatched the bloody weap¬ 
on from his hand and held it rigidly 
by her side The other convicts— 
there must have been 50 men cower¬ 
ing there—staled from every corner 
of the courtyard All action wa > fro¬ 
zen in that one moment of intense 
drama 

‘All of you she shouted, press¬ 
ing home her psychological advant¬ 
age “Come over here Form into a 
line*” 

Obediently the convicts shambled 
into a ragged group before her. For 
a moment she regarded them in 
stormy silence Then suddenly her 
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fear had gone. In its place was an 
immense, soul-seaimg pity that 
pricked the tears into her eyes. They 
were so wretched and hopeless* A 
mass of thin faces contorted with 
misery, pain and hunger, remnants 
of humanity, half-men dressed in 
rags, caked with dust, running with 
licc She could have wept opcniv 
With an effort, she pulled herself 
together 

“You should be ashamed ot vour- 
selves,” she said, berating them like 
an irate mother scolding naughty 
children “All this noise and all this 
mess* Now, if you clean up this 
courtyard and promise to behave in 
the future, I will ask the gov ei nor to 
deal leniently with all of you ” 

At this moment Gladys became 
conscious that the governor and his 
retinue were behind her. Through a 
small opening m the wall they had 
heard everything and now thought 
It sate to enter 7 ’hc governor bowed 
totilad)s “You have done well,” he 
said gratefully 

“I have promised them theic will 
be no reprisals,” she said The gov¬ 
ernor nodded “As long as there is 
no lecurrencc,” he said, “we shall 
forget all about it ” 

‘Tm glad,” said (jlad\s She 
turned to the prisoners “I’m going 
now, bat I shall be back and will do 
all I can to help you.” 

“Thank you, ’ one of them said 
“Thank you, Ai-weh-deh.” 

She dK* not know at the time what 
the word “Ai-weh-deh” meant 
That evening she asked Yang 


“Ai-weh-deh?” he said curiously. 
“It means The Virtuous One.” 

She was known as Ai-weh-dch 
for all her remaining years in China. 

Becoming official foot inspector had 
given Gladys aome importance in 
Yangcheng, but stopping a prison 
not had raised her prestige enoi- 
mously Gone for ever were the days 
whei\ she was reviled in the streets. 
Even the merchants standing in 
their shop doorways now bowed po¬ 
litely as she passed. 

She did not forget her promise to 
the prisoners She visited them al¬ 
most every day, taught them some 
facts about hygiene, brought them 
food and read them stories Whim¬ 
sically^ she said to herself that they 
were the only parishiorfers she was 
ajyvays certain of finding “at home.” 

It was also in her second year at 
Yangcheng that she began to gather 
together a family She had just re¬ 
turned from a foot inspection tour 
into the mountains, and was walk¬ 
ing down the main street when she 
saw a coarse, dirty woman sitting on 
the pavement 

A child leant against her knee, 
an appalling, sicklv scrap of a child, 
clad in a dirty bit of loincloth It 
had legs like stalks, a swollen *-)elly 
which told of malnutrition, and the 
head and body were covered with 
running sores The child’s condition 
made it impossible even to tell its 
sex. Gladys was horrified. 

“Woman, you have no right to sit 
in the baking sun with a child in 
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that condition. It will die,” she said 
sternly. 

‘‘If It dies, ni soon get another 
one,” said the woman. 

Gladys glared down at her She 
had heard about such people—child- 
dealers, people who bought and sold 
children. 

The woman’s next remark con¬ 
firmed her thoughts She said sneer- 
ingly ‘‘You can have it for two dol¬ 
lars ” 

‘‘I haven’t got two dollars,” she 
said, and started to walk away 

The woman called her back 
“Lady with the heart of pity • I will 
sell you the child for a shilling.” 

Gladys stopped and stared at her 
“I haven’t any money, and what 
would I do with the child?” 

“But you want it, don’t you?” 

Gladys started to dispute the re¬ 
mark, then suddenly stopped. She 
did want the child. 

“How much would you give?” 
said the woman in a wheedling 
tone 

Gladvs had a few copper cash in 
her pex-ket, equal to about nine- 
pence “I’ll give you this nmcpence 
but not a jxnny more ” 

“She IS )ours,” said the woman 
and hurried off down the street. 

Gladys looked down at the child 
Its age was indeterminate, roughly 
five years old, she reckoned “Come 
with me,” she said 

The child made no move. It 
seemed to comprehend little Gladys 
had to more or less drag it to the 
Inn Inside the mam room it ran 


to the darkest corner and crouched 
there, ternfied. 

At first the foundling reacted ex¬ 
actly like a wild animal, allowing no 
one to touch it; it bit and scratched 
and screamed if any attempt was 
made to wash or dress or interfere 
with It in the slightest. It ran out of 
the house at the first opportunity 
and refused to come back, preferring 
to eat and sleep in a corner of the 
courtyard It was a girl child, a wild, 
dark-eyed outcast, hating everyone. 

But after three weeks of love and 
care Gladys pioduced another of her 
miracles. Nmcpence—for that is 
what Gladys had nicknamed the 
child—was transformed She now 
had a clean face, wore clean clothes 
and announced she had come to 
stay She was the first of five children 
Gladys adopted. 

If Gladys had ever had longing 
thoughts of home, they were dis¬ 
pelled for ever by this growing fam¬ 
ily of chattering children round 
her 

By 1936 her life was so tied up 
with China that she became a Chi¬ 
nese citizen It made no difference »o 
her work, but it made her feel as it 
she belonged 

NEXT MONTH the concluding 
instalment The Small Woman*"* 
describes her experiences in the 
Japanese war, Iww she fell in love 
with a Chinese officer, became a 
spy, then afi^Uive with a price on 
her head—and saved the lives of 
a hundred orphan children 
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T Admiralty Arch, outside 
St James’s Park 111 Lon- 

_ don, a policeman is holding 

back traffic, extending the right of 
way to a sprighdy I’ttlc horse-drawn 
carriage whose maroon door panels 
display the Royal Arms. Inside the 


carnage repose some worn, red- 
leathcr casts—the .Queen’s Boxes, 
containing tof>-secrct reports and 
memoranda flown in daily from all 
over the world 

The equipage clip-clops up the 
Mall, passes the famous statue of 
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October 


great - great - grandmother Queen 
Victoria, and enters the cobblc- 
stoned Royal Mews of Buckingham 
Palace. A Queen’s Messenger de¬ 
scends with the boxes—one of them 
a top-priority Foreign Office box— 
and carries them through nearly 
half a mile of corridors to a room on 
the second floor of the Palace 

This IS a famous room. Virtually 
inaccessible^ guarded jealously, it is 
the Queen’s “office.” About 99 per 
cent living-room, it is spacious and 
handsome, with a subde colour- 
scheme of green and oyster-grey, 
green walls, grey draperies and car¬ 
pet, against which the light reflects 
a rich gleam from period porcelain, 
crystal, gold leaf, silver, and glossy 
table-tops. Staring down from the 
walls, some dozen peruqued ances¬ 
tors, combining looks of melancholy 
virtue with heavy, full-lipped 
mouths, share a family resemblance. 

This is essentially a feminine 
room—all that challenges it is a 
man-sized mahogany desk, right- 
angled in a huge bay-window over¬ 
looking the Palace gardens The 
desk IS awash with official-looking 
papers, and from it a wall of photo¬ 
graphs juts up, a cheerful hotch¬ 
potch of children, family groups, 
uniforms, wedding gowns, boats, 
dogs, horses. 

At this desk, pen in hand, brow 
puckered, is sitting one of the most 
remarkable young women of our 
time—Elizabeth II, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of the United King¬ 
dom, Head of the Commonwealth, 


Defender of the Faith. But neither 
hereditary tides nor the documents 
before her reflect Elizabeth’s per¬ 
sonal record of achievement—the 
fact that in five brief years her effort 
and personality have made her the 
best loved, best known, most 
travelled, must energetically dedi¬ 
cated sovereign in the 2,000-year-old 
history of the realm. 

Elizabeth is wearing a cherry-red 
woollen dress, pearl necklace, pearl 
ear-rings, and no shoes. It is one of 
the rare moments of the day when 
the royal footwear can be off-duty, 
even if their owner cannot. Shorn of 
familiar tiara, high heels, floor- 
length gowns, Elizabeth looks 
younger than her 31 years, smaller 
even than her measurements* 
height, 5 ft 4 in , waist, 24 There 
israbout her a tissue-paper immacu¬ 
lacy, a formidable neatness. Not a 
wisp has escaped the moderately 
wavy, conventionally coilTeured, 
medium-brown hair; the famous 
Windsor skin is petal fresh In 
private, Elizabeth is as regal as in 
public—no impatient gestures, no 
elbows on the desk, no slouching. 
The royal back is like a board, a 
legacy from the late Queen Mary, 
whose own ramrod carriage re¬ 
mained, to the end, inflexible. 

An Invitation: Now the Queen 
selects a gold key—there are only 
two and the Foreign Secretary has 
the other—^and opens the box. The 
first missive she picks out is written 
on White House paper, it is signed 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower” and it 
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contains an invitation to visit the 
United States in October 1957, a 
date still four months off. 

The Queen is delighted, but not 
exaedy bowled over by surprise. The 
invitation has been hanging fire for 
nearly 18 months. Initiated at low 
diplomatic levels to avoid boom¬ 
erang embarrassments, it was finally 
smiled on bv President Eisenhower 
and the Prime Minister, then 
shelved because of the Middle East 


situation, revived for spring possi¬ 
bilities, dropped because ot royal 
commitments to Portugal, France 
and Denmark, reconsidered, scutded 
by indiscreet “leaks,” finally revived 
for the opening of the Canadian 
Parliament 

The actual appearance of the in¬ 
vitation informs the Queen {a) that 
It has finally achieved the blessing of 
the three Governments, (b) that her 
wish has come true—to visit America 
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during the year commemorating the 
first Biitish settlement at James¬ 
town The plan is of such importance 
that the Palace will henceforward 
allude to it as The Visit. 

From Empire into Partner- 
ship: On the surface, The Visit 
looks like another routine trip by 
ro)altv Actually, it is designed to 
emphasize the coming of age of a 
new group of nations Elizabeth goes 
to visit America less as Queen of 
England than as Head of the Com¬ 
monwealth^ an organization in 
which Empire domination has been 
replaced b) partnership 

The serious-faccd young Queen 
knows that much water has flowed 
under London Bridge since 1776, 
when ancestor George III, up on the 
wall, lost those tiresome Colonies 
To Britons of the Queen’s genera¬ 
tion, “coloni.ilism” is a dead issue 
She is as proud as her countrymen 
that while the Communists have 
been holding 100 million foreign 
people behind the Iron Curtain and 
giving them the treatment of Hun¬ 
gary, Britain has been freeing 500 
million from colonial ties, investing 
^100 million a vear in their local 
industries, helping them to organize 
complete self-government, no strings 
attached 

From daily perusal of her “boxes,” 
Elizabeth also knows that this 
policy is good for all concerned 
BriUin’s trade with her former 
tcrritoii'"s has nearly doubled, while 
their own local pioduction has in¬ 
creased 1,200 per cent. Her lustv 


young Commonwealth now num¬ 
bers about 640 million people—^a 
quarter of the population of the 
globe. 

The Queen has made herself the 
symbol of this Commonwealth’s 
unity With her husband, she has 
tramped the length and breadth of 
the new nations, njaking devoted 
friends. She has conti ived to bring to 
the hackneyed and o^ten drear) job 
of royalty a youth and vitality which 
matches that of the Commonwealth 
Itself. The new nations feel that she 
understands them They believe that 
she is on their side—and to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent, she is The young 
Queen and her husband will prob¬ 
ably influence the world in which 
we live as few couples have ever 
done in history. 

What sort of person is this young 
woman ^ Just what is her character^ 
How does she behave'* How well 
does she do her inexpressibly difli- 
cult jobJ* 

The Girl and the Queen: Sit¬ 
ting alone at her desk, intently con- 
sideiing all the implications (if the 
American invitation, somethirg is 
missing fiom the Queen’s appear¬ 
ance as the world generally sees it 
It IS the Smile, target of millions of 
cameras, the catalyst that can bestow 
on Elizabeth’s fresh good looks a 
quality of beauty Without the 
Smile, relationship between girl-at- 
desk and the ancestors-on-wall is 
quickly apparent. To the Queen, 
most even-tempered, least moody 
member of the royal family, this 
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stern-mouthed Hanoverian heritage 
has been a trial since childhood. 

To overcome it, she is forced to 
smile unremittingly every moment 
she IS in public. If she relaxes, re¬ 
porters write that “the Queen ap¬ 
peared displeased,” which can be 
disastrous tor the organization she is 
visiting The strain of smiling for 
hours on end can be understood only 
by those who have tried to do it. The 
muscles of the face tremble with 
fatigue, the smile becomes a 
grimace. Elizabeth has mastered the 
difficulty, }ust as she has conquered 
the exhausting job of standing hour 
after hour in spite of aching muscles 
Off duty, her manner is relaxed, 
friendly, her reactions as natural as 
those of any girl anywhere. She is 
gentle with the nervous and the 
tongue-tied, tor she is shy herselt 
She is devoted to her husband and 
her children, and she fights con¬ 
tinuously to keep her family life 
separated from het official duties 
She infinitely prefers a small house 
to a palace, the country to the town, 
sports clothes to formal dresses She 
has a way with animals, ,ind is con¬ 
sidered one of the foremost judges ot 
horseflesh in England She has a 
lively sense of humour, and when 
anything amuses her, her hands go 
between her knees, back goes her 
head and she laughs unrcstrainedlv 
On duty, her blue eyes take on a 
cool expression in which can be 
sensed some of the spiritual loneli- 
ness'imposed by the Crown The job 
of being Queen calls for an endless 


devotion to endless duties If there 
is conflict between love and duty, 
pleasure and duty, even exhaustion 
and duty there can be only one de¬ 
cision. It IS a lot to ask of a fun- 
lovmg girl with her own family to 
bring up She could not do it with¬ 
out her religion and an ingrained 
sense of dedication inherited from 
her father These are the solid 
sources that hive enabled Elizabeth 
to give dimension tii the solemn 
pledge she gave the Commonwealth 
on her 21st birthday “I declare be¬ 
fore you all that my whole life, 
whethei it be long or short, shall be 
devoted to your service ” To this 
sense of dedic.ition is now added a 
hard-won power of judgement. 
Elizabeth mpv laik the livc-wire 

a 

initiative of volatile, nimble-witted 
Philip, but years of unceasing work 
and not a little heartache have 
brought her a Icvd-headcdncss 
amo/ing in one so young 

Normally good natured, self-dis- 
ciplined, slow to anger, Elizabeth 
has a steel core which becomes ap¬ 
parent if anyone tries to tampci with 
her obligations as she sees them, 01 
refle^'ts however slightly upc;n the 
dignity of the Oown It is well that 
she has this steel for, privy to secrets 
she may not confide even to her own 
husband, Elizabeth is saddled with 
crushing responsibilities until the 
day she dies 

Under the Constitution, no law is 
valid until it bears the ancient words 
l<a Reyne le veult followed bv her 
personal signature—and Elizabeth 
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signs nothing she has not under¬ 
stood. Every important Foreign 
Office telegram, every top-secret re¬ 
port must be read and filed in her 
memory, for while politicians come 
and go, the Sovereign is always 
there, and it is her duty to help 
Cabinet Ministers with her sense of 
living history 

Noblesse Oblige: The Queen’s 
engagements are made up a year 
ahead from some 2,500 requests for 
personal appearances—to lav foun¬ 
dation stones, unveil plaques, place 
wreaths, plant trees, visit hospitals, 
attend receptions, review troops, 
open exhibitions The daughter of 
George VI is a stickler for perfec¬ 
tion, and once she has accepted an 
engagement, nothing is too much 
trouble 

In the blinding heat of Ceylon, to 
please the people, she wore her 
heavy Coronation dress embroid¬ 
ered with scoics of N.irds of gold 
thread To complete the costume, 
she put on a massive diamond coro¬ 
net, a diamond neckl.icc, long white 
gloves Thus clad, she moved for 
hours through thousands of people 
under a burning tropical sun Her 
aides were drenched with perspira¬ 
tion, their white uniforms sticking 
to their backs, but she finished the 
day smiling, with even her make-up 
unsmudged The Govcrnor-fJcncral 
murmured a compliment on her ex- 
traordinar) performance “Oh,” she 
replied w'rylv, fingering the em- 
broider\ on her drtss, “mv only fear 
was this gold thread would melt'” 


The strain of being ever on the 
centre of the stage is enormous. 
Occasionally it is almost too great. 
Prince Philip watches her closely 
and rallies her on occasion, but 
sometimes even this backfires. Once, 
when they were approaching a large 
group of children, he whispered to 
her “Buck up, old dear, you’re 
drooping ” The children dissolved 
in mirth. They were from a deaf 
school—lip-readers all 
Elizabeth is completely fearless, 
confident that no one will ever harm 
her On her travels m Asia and 
Africa she has become locked ir 
crowds 10,000 strong In Nigeria an 
African jumped into her car—but 
only to present a petition. At Johan¬ 
nesburg’s railway station a yelling 
old man rushed at her to ask her to 
go outside where his crippled son 
cfluld see her (she did) In Canada a 
\oulh broke through the Mounties 
and asked her to give him her auto¬ 
graph (she did not) Blind lepe’s 
with disease-ravaged limbs crowded 
about her in a leper colons, and only 
her compassion was affected 
Pomp and Protocol: Now a 
new journev is in prosfx:ct It is no 
secret that Palace sentiment is pro- 
American, wholeheartedly approv¬ 
ing of American friends, music, en¬ 
tertainment, art, gadgets, cowbo)S 
In their vigorous leadership of the 
Commonwealth, Elizabeth and 
Philip have long hankered to study 
the New World at first hand Each 
of the 48 states, about which they 
{Continued on page I2y) 



A delightful and surprising true 
story from Canada about tv/o ol the most 
hilarious pets a boy ever kept 








By Farley Mowat 
Author of “People of the Dctr’’ 


N MY YOUTH 1 had a peculiar 
affinity for unusual pets 
This, at any rate, is how my 
father and mother explained my ac¬ 
quisition of a brace of rattlesnakes, 
a coyote, a full-powered skunk and 
a covey of 14 hoary bats When the 
owls arrived, however, my parents 
welcomed them almost with affec¬ 
tion, for owls were, they thought, 
inactive, dignified and not very 
stimulating beasts My parents were 
wrong. The two great horned owls 
which joined m) family in the 
spring of 1932, at Saskatoon, in 
Canada were probably the most 
unusual pets I ever had 
The owls were only six weeks old 
when I brought them home, and 
my parents, who had never seen a 
full-grown horned owl, had no idea 
how impressive they could be I pre¬ 
served a discreet silence on the sub¬ 
ject. When Mother s etoed my plan 
for keeping them 1.1 my bedroom, 
my father solved the housing prob¬ 
lem by helping me to build a wire¬ 


netting enclosure in our back yard 
This was used for only a few 
months, for the owls showed no dis¬ 
position to stray In fact, they 
seemed overwhelmingly anxious to 
avoid the uncertainties of freedom. 

Once I accidentally left them 
alone after a romp in the yard, and 
they, concluding that they had been 
abandonc d, staged a determined re¬ 
treat into our house Under the rak¬ 
ing impact of their talons screen 
doois melted as it they h.id been tis¬ 
sue paper Both owls came bursting 
in, breathing hard and looking ap- 
prchcnsiscly o\ei their shoulders at 
the wide outer woild 

The two fledglings were utterly 
unlike in character. Wol, the domi¬ 
nant member, wis a calmly ario- 
gant extrovert Weeps, on the othci 
hand, was a nervous bird, plagued 
by nebulous fears Though Wol 
learnt to be house-trairted in a few 
weeks. Weeps could never be really 
trusted indoors 

When three months old and 
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nearly full-grown, Wol stood two 
foot high and had a four-foot wing- 
spread. His talons were an inch long 
and needle-sharp, and, combined 
with his hooked beak, they gave 
him a formidable armament 

One summer night he was in a 
huff as a result of a disagreement he 
had had with our dog. Mutt He re¬ 
fused to come down from a high 
perch m a poplar tree to go to bed in 
the c.ige Knowing something of 
the ferocity of the night-stalking 
cats of Saskatoon, I slept lightly 

It was ]ust breaking dawn when 
I heard the sound of a muffled fliiirv 
in the yard I rushed out To my 
horror, the poplar trees were empty. 
I raced round the house Wol was 
sittingqiiietlvon our hack steps, his 
body hunched up in an attitude of 
somnolent comfort It was not until 
1 came close that I saw the cat Wol 
was sitting on it His feathers were 
fluffed our in the mannci of sleep¬ 
ing birds, so that onl\ the cat’s head 
and till were visible, but I could 
sec that it was be\t)nd mortal aid 

That cat was the first of many 
others which fell into the fatil 
error of regarding Wol as ]ust 
another kind f)f chicken, and there¬ 
fore easy meat 

Nor were dogs much more of a 
problem One evening an Alsatian 
caught Wol on the ground and 
went for him It was a surprisingly 
one-sided battle. Wol lost a handful 
of feathei s, but the dog went under 
the care j{ a vet and, for weeks after¬ 
wards, he would cross the street to 


avoid passing too close to our house 
—and to Woi 

Despite his fighting abilities, Wol 
was seldom the aggressor. He used 
his powerful weapons only to pro¬ 
tect himself or to fill his belly There 
was no moral philosophy behind his 
restraint, onl\ the indisputable fact 
that killing for its own sake gave 
him no pleasure 

Wol did, however, possess an al¬ 
most Satanic fondness for practical 
jokes, of which poor Mutt was usu¬ 
ally the victim His favourite joke 
was the tail squeeze 

During summer afteincxins Mutt 
would trv to snoo/e the blistering 
hours awav in a hollow he had ex¬ 
cavated beneath our hedge before 
withdrawing to this sanctuars he 
would take a careful look about the 
grounds until he had located Wol 
.itid had .issiired himself that the 
owl was asleep Onlv then would 
Mutt dare to close his eves Despite 
a hundred bitter demonstrations ot 
the truth. Mutt never undeptood 
that Wol seldom slept Sometimes 
the owl’s great \ellow orbs wciuld 
indeed be hooded, but even then he 
retained a delicate awareness of 
what was happening 

After Mutt had slunk away, Wol 
would begin his stalk—always on 
foot. Infinitely slowly, and with the 
solemnity of a mourner at a funeral, 
he would inch his way across thr 
lawn, his gaze fixed and unbhnking 
on Mutt’s long silken tail. Some¬ 
times It took him an hour to reach 
his goal But at last, with ponderous 
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deliberation, he would raise one 
foot and poise it—as if fully to 
savour the delicious moment—di¬ 
rectly over Mutt’s proud plume 
Then, suddenly, the outspread 
talons would drop, and clutch 

Invariably Mutt woke screaming. 
Leaping to his feet, he would spin 
round to punish his tormentor—and 
would find him not. From a poplar 
tree would come a sonorous and in¬ 
sulting “Hoo-HOO-hoo-hoo • ” 

Early m life Wol took note of the 
fact that we humans could not fly, 
and he thereupon accepted a ter¬ 
restrial wav of life for which he w.is 
but p:)orlv adapted When I visited 
the corner shop, Wol would accom¬ 
pany me, walking Str.mgcrs who 
did not know him were apt to he 
startled He walked with a lumber¬ 
ing, rolling gait that smacked ot a 
lifetime of alcoholism Further¬ 
more, he gave ground to no man If 
a pedestrian bound upstream hap 
pened upon Wol going down- 
stic.im, either the pedestrian moved 
aside or there was a collision These 
collisions were not to be taken 
lightly 

Eventually most of Sask.itoon’s 
residents bee .me inured to our 
owls, but there were cxcasions when 
Wol and Weeps were the unwitting 
cause of alarm and despondcnc) 
One of these took place when my 
parents decided that we should 
spend a week-end at Emma Lake. 
We loaded our camping gear 
aboard our old Ford roadster and 
the six of us—Mother, Father, 



myself. Mutt and the two owls—set 
out 

The owls h.id a prctercnce in seat 
ipg arrangements—the b.ick of the 
dicky scat, where, .is soon .is the car 
w.is in motion, thev would extend 
their grc.it pinions as if in flight 
If they sl.inted the leading edges 
downwards the rush of air would 
ftirce them into a s*.]u.itting pcjsition 
But when they tipped the leading 
edges upwards they would he lilted 
clean off the scar, .ind onl> the grip 
of their t lions would keep them 
from so.iiing aloft like kites Thev 
learned to altcin.itc While oru was 
going down, the other would he 
coming up in ihvihmic hequenev 
Intoxicated by the rush of air, they 
would often break into song .ind my 
father, caught up m the spirit of the 
thing, would punctuate fheir excited 
hootings with blasts of the horn 

Mutt also rode in the dicky seat 
He had delicate eyes, and to protect 
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them from prairie dust, my father 
had fitted him with motorcycle gog¬ 
gles. Thus the complete picture of 
our car on the highways included a 
vignette of Mutt sitting stolidly be¬ 
tween two bobbing owls, staring 
straight ahead through his outsize 
■goggles with dour resignation. 

This time we had gone only 50 or 
60 miles when a downpour hit us. 
The car began to sputter just as we 
entered one of those one-shop, one- 
garage villages which sprout like 
toadstools on the western plains. 
The garage was a frame shanty with 
a gaping doorway, and my father 
drove straight inside. 

In the gloom) interior, the pro¬ 
prietor was ciouching over an old 
inner tube When he had finished 
communing with it he slowly began 
to stand up to our level. I can see 
his face now as clearlv as I saw it 
then. It was wearing a look of quer¬ 
ulous animosity, but this changed 
as the eyes fociiscil on the car and 
Its passcngcis The jaws began to 
move as they might in a ruminant— 
though they weie chewing on noth¬ 
ing moie substantial than empty air 

It was then that Wol chose to 
spread his wings and shake himself 
The shake increased his apparent 
S17C threefold as his wet feathers 
came unstuck When he concluded 
the performance by loudl) clacking 
his great beak, bv flipping the mem¬ 
branes sickeningU over his yellow 
eyes, and by giving throaty voice to 
his relief, the effect was devastating 
The garageman’s face registered a 


look of desperate incomprehension. 

At this moment Mutt thrust his 
goggled head over the edge of the 
car, peering in his shortsighted 
manner into the garageman’s face. 
The man had had enough. He 
moaned low ir his throat, dashed 
out of the garage and ran down the 
muddy street, his lank arms held 
high above his head. 

More than a year elapsed before 
Wol struck once more at human 
sanity He had, by this time, be¬ 
come a sentimental bird with the 
endearing habit of leaping to one’s 
shoulder and balancing there while 
he tenderly nibbled one’s ear. He 
had also become a house owl. He 
had learnt that when he banged on 
the wmdowpanes with his horny 
beak, we would hasten to admit him 
before the glass gave way Duiing 
tfle warm seasons we resigned our¬ 
selves to leaving one living-room 
window permanentl) open, and he 
would come and go as the mcxxl 
took him. 

In the summer of Wol’s second 
year. Saskatoon was enriched by the 
arrival of a young curate from a 
famous divinity school The cur.ite 
made It his first duty to pay a call 
on every member of the parish It 
was a balmy summer afternoon 
when he reached our house. 

Mother invited him into the liv¬ 
ing-room, and the young man made 
himself comfortable on our sofa, 
which was placed with its back to 
the open window. 

Wol had spent that afternoon 
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doing ant bathing —a peculiar pas¬ 
time which consisted of tearing an 
anthill apart and then fluffing the 
mixture of dust and angry ants 
through his feathers. He finished 
his bath about 4 p.m. and, feeling 
in an amiable mood, decided to 
come into the house and tell Mother 
about It. 

To this day, my mother swears 
she did not see Wol in time to warn 
her visitor I believe that she saw 
him well enough, but was just too 
petrified to open her mouth. 

The flight of an owl is noiseless; 
Wol’s arrival on the window-sill 
was as silent as the arrival of a pufT 
of thistledown He paused a mo¬ 
ment in the opening and then, spy¬ 
ing a pair of tempting shoulders, 
forthwith launched himself across 
the intervening space. 

The object of his attention shot 
into the air and started Icafiing 
ecstatically about the hkhu WoI 
lost his balance and his talons tight 
ened convulsively The cur.itc now 
howled and bounced more wildly 

4 

Wol, deeply disturbed by this recep¬ 
tion, tiglitencd his giip once moic, 
and then—^and it happened onlv be¬ 
cause of his surprise and indigna 
turn—he forgot for the fust and last 
time in his mature life that he was 
house trained 

For three years, despite such oc¬ 
casional embarrassments, our rela¬ 
tionship with Wol and Weeps was a 
warm and rewarding one But as 11 
must be with most wild things 
which have been taken from the 



wilderness, the final fate of the two 
owls was tragic. When we left the 
West in i()35 wt made arrange¬ 
ments with an acquaintance who 
owned a farm some 200 miles from 
Saskatoon to care for our old 
friends 

For almost a >car we had gonJ 
reports, but then ptwir, inclTtc- 
tual Weeps somehow managed to 
strangle himself in the vnre netting 
e)f his cage Only a tew wet*ks later 
Wol tore the mesh apart and van 
ished 

I had ringed l)Oth owls with alu 
minuiin bands One dav I received 

4 

.1 letter informing me that a great 
horned owl, ringed by me in Sas¬ 
katoon, had been shot and killed in 
that same eity in April 1959. The 
address of the man whb killed the 
owl was the address of the house on 
C'resccnt Avenue where we had 
once lived with Wol and Weeps. 
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T here is an Arab country of the 
Middle East which is not a head¬ 
ache to the rest ot the tree world 
It IS “underdeveloped” but develop¬ 
ing— through Its own efforts and 
Its own rcscjuiccs All it asks is 
advice, “technical assistance ” In it 
Communism can gain no foothold 
That country is Iraq, the Land Be¬ 
tween the Rivers—the Tigris and 
the Euphrates 

Seven years ago the greater part 
of It was virtually desert Two-thirds 
of the p'*ople worked as share-crop¬ 
pers for the great feudal sheikhs 


Guided by a 

shtewd ptime minister, this Middle 
Editet n htngdom n unique in 
jnendihtp for the West and 
detet nnnation to overcome poverty 
through Its own efforts 

They lived in mud huts, sometimes 
got as little as one-eighth of their 
crop Nearly 90 per cent were illiter¬ 
ate, most were diseased malaria, 
trachoma, dysentery Town dwellers 
weien’t much better off Living like 
the peasants in shack towns of mud 
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huts, not many could find steady 
work. The annual per capita income 
throughout Iraq was Rs. 400 

Today Iraq is a land of rising 
hope. Up and down the country a 
dozen enormously costly develop¬ 
ment schemes are under way irri¬ 
gation, flood control, power, land 
reclamation Some are already com¬ 
pleted 

A few months ago young King 
Feisal II drove out from Baghdad to 
watch the opening of the sluices on 
one of the new Euphrates dams Be¬ 
low the dam a canal and a network 
of ditches were ready to spread the 
water over 148,000 acres of desert, 
the first step in making it fertile 
land 

Four or five hundred peasants 
also came to watch As the gates 
were opened and the water came 
through they broke into wild cheer¬ 
ing, rushed to dip their hands in it 
Then a line of them chosen b\ lot 
filed pasl the king To each, 200 in 
all, he presented a rollcd-iip paper 
title deed to 40 acres of the new 1 ind 
Evcntuallv 2,000 landless men will 
be St tded bv this plan 

Fust in line that day was Elaw'i 
Aboud, a man in his 40 s, though 
his lined face, half covered by his 
head shawl, looked older He to<;k 
the title deed, moved on, a little 
dazed Later he said “Always my 
father, his father, I have worked 
land for others—always in debt, 
always hungry Now I, my son, his 
son-^with this land of our own “ 

That same week the king drove 


up to Mosul to open a Rs 6 crorc 
textile mill Today the looms are 
turning, pay envelopes are handed 
each week to men who have never 
had steady work or a living wage in 
their lives In Baghdad bulldozers 
are ripping through the mud-hut 
slums, making new streets. To re¬ 
place the huts a 1,2'50-unit housing 
programme is well on towards com¬ 
pletion modern brick houses where 
people are beginning to live decent¬ 
ly The Tigris is spanned by two 
new bridges, costing Rs 2 crores 
each Up-stream at Samarra a Rs 19 
crore dam holds back the ilood 
waters, a canal drains them off to a 
large sub-sea level <leprcssion 

In the country-wide construction 
programme of 400,000 houses 25,000 
arc now building Baghdad is get¬ 
ting a Rs 7 crorc medical centre 
with 1,000 beds Fifteen othc'r hos¬ 
pitals are planned throughout the 
country 1 wo hundred and fifty new 
schools arc being built, many of 
them opened Of the Rs 070 crores 
allocated foi the yarioiis develop 
ment schemes, no part is fiircign aid 
Every riijiec is Iiacji money, tamed 
in Iraq 

Sometimes an old man lea\ts his 
small, unpretentious ofl'icc in Bagh¬ 
dad, drives out to see some of these 
new plans He is 68, ailing, has be 
come quite deaf On those who meet 
him for the first time he makes only 
a mediocre impression But Nun as- 
Said, lately Prime Minister of Irat), 
!'■ one of the world’s leading states¬ 
men If he were not, the little nation 
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of Iraq would have disappeared long 
ago, torn to pieces like a rabbit 
under, a pack of dogs And Nuri 
IS the driving force behind the 
bold, new development programme 
which, in seven years, has changed 
the destiny of Iraq. 

Once called Mesopotamia, Iraq is 
where the oldest civilizations were 
born The canal which carries the 
water to the new farm of Elawi 
Aboud follows almost exacdy the 
course of a canal dug by the Baby¬ 
lonians more than 3,000 years ago. 
Civilization in Mesopotamia was 
then more than 3,000 years old The 
country between the two great 
rivers at that time was a criss-cross 
grid of canals and ditches, making 
lush wheat-growing land of what 
would otherwise have been barren. 

The great days of Mesopotamia 
came with the Arabs In the century 
after Mohammed 
the centre of Islam 
moved to Mesopo¬ 
tamia. In Baghdad 
the Caliph Harun- 
al-Rashid ruled a 
population of two 
and a half million, 

25 million in all 
Mesopotamia Bagh¬ 
dad then was the 
focal point of the 
world’s culture, the 
home of poets, pain- 
t e r s, mathemati¬ 
cians. No European 
city of th *t daycould 
compare with it. 


Then came the year of doom. In 
1258 A.D. Hulagu, successor to Gen¬ 
ghis Khan, came to Baghdad with 
his Mongolian hordes. 'He razed 
the city, slaughtered 800,000 men, 
women and children. He marched 
up and down the Land Between the 
Rivers, destroying the whole irriga¬ 
tion system. It was the most sense¬ 
less act of destruction m all history. 

Since then, Mesopotamia has been 
a near desert. The country, like the 
other Arab lands, came under the 
rule of the Turks. In the First World 
War the Arabs, with the help of the 
British, freed themselves from the 
Turks A leader in the fight was 
Feisal, grandfather of the present 
king, of the Hashemite dynasty 
which ruled in Mecca, descendants 
of the Prophet With him fought 
Lawrence of Arabia. With him also 
fought a young officer, thin, intense, 
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on fire with z«al for Arab indepen¬ 
dence Nun as-Said 

When the war was over, the “in¬ 
dependent” kingdom of Iraq was 
created by the British for Feisal It 
was the poorest of the Arab lands 
and at first the real power was exer¬ 
cised from the British Embassy in 
Baghdad The British brought or¬ 
ganization to the infant country, 
trained and equipped its army and 
laid the foundations of an efficient 
civil service which is standing Iraq 
in good stead today But orderly ad¬ 
ministration under foreigners is no 
substitute for complete freedom and 
King Feisal pushed hard for real 
independence The country attained 
some degree of freedom—so far as 
freedom can be had without eco 
nomic stability, which Iraq lacked 

When Feisal died m 1933 Nun as- 
Said, who had been one of his ad¬ 
visers, became the most powerful 
politician in Iraq He has been 
prime minister six limes, and when 
someone else held the office it was 
often Nun who pulled the strings 
of goveinment. 

He had to deal with problems 
that seemed insuperable From be 
hind the nearby Soviet frontier the 
Communists strove ceaselessly to 
wedge their way in Inside were the 
feudal sheikhs who owned the 
greater part of the arable land, in 
estates of up to 70,000 acres. Some 
kept large private armies In the 
cities were street mobs, made des 
perate by poverty, incited by Soviet 
radio broadcasts and organizers 
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Nun found the means to give the 
country what it needed The oil has 
been there a long time (5,000 years 
ago the Babylonians saw it seeping 
out of the shale). But its large-scale 
exploitation is very recent In the 
scramble for the oil of the Middle 
East, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
all got ahead of Iraq in big produc¬ 
tion Since the 1920’s tlie Iraq Petrol¬ 
eum Co —owned in four equal 
shares by British, American, French 
and Dutch interests—^has had the oil 
concession But for many years it 
was only a trickle So was the re¬ 
venue Iraq derived from it 

But the picture in the Middle East 
changed when Saudi Arabia won a 
royalty of 50 per cent of the net 
profits on her oil Nun as-Said went 
after the same deal for Iraq. After a 
terrific battle he got it In 1952 the 
new contract went into effect and 
I P C production was increased 
Almost overnight Iraq found itself 
changed from a poverty-stricken 
country to a fairly rich one Rs 
100 crores (now Rs 1251 rores) c om- 
ing in every year 

Then began an even harder battle 
for Nun as-Said 

Evervhodv in Iraq expectetl a tut 
of the big new money Ciovernment 
officials l(K>ked across the frontici 
into lian and saw officials there 
grown fat and prosperous on oil 
Iraqi sheikhs looked agross the fron¬ 
tier into Saudi Arabia and saw the 
desert crawling with the Cadillacs 
of the Saudi sheikhs, who have had 
lavish handouts of the oil money. 


IR/iQ LAND OF RISING HOPE 
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Even the common people of Iraq 
thought that some of the gravy 
would trickle down to them 

To all of them Nun said brusque¬ 
ly No The new wealth flowing 
into the countrv would be invested 
in the future of Iraq 70 per cent in 
long-term plans, 30 jx:r cent in cur¬ 
rent government expenses To invest 
the 70 per cent a development 
board of ten members was set up 
Nun headed it and hand-piekcd the 
others for their honesty and compe¬ 
tence Two were foreign a British 
and an American member 

Word went out to the great con¬ 
struction firms of the Western 
world Soon the country was ooiling 
with activits Construction camps 
sprang up Freighters steamed up 
the Persian (Julf to Basra, unloaded 
millions of pounds’ worth of equip¬ 
ment Blueprints turned into solid 
foundations 

That has bcei. going on for se\en 
years There have been setbacks— 
a major one came after Suez, when 
Svri.i cut the pipelines from Iraq to 
the Mediterranean That cost Iraq 
Rs lakhs a dav, Rs 33 crores be¬ 
fore S\ria allowed the oil to flow 
again But it didn’t hold up the de¬ 
velopment progi amme Somehow 
Nun scr.ipcd and contrived, used re¬ 
serves, borrowed from I P C No 
plan was curtailed 

There was rising unrest in the 
street crowds of Baghdad and the 
other cities Moscow fomented it, 
Radio Cairo helped Their line 
this development progi amme is for 


the rich Organizers went around 
the mud shantytown in Baghdad, 
exhorting, paying out a little money 
here and there There was serious 
noting against the government 

Nun went fearlessly among the 
mobs (He always wears a revolver 
but says that the man who will as¬ 
sassinate him IS not yet born ) He 
made speeches “Wait It takes time 
to complete the good things that 
will be yours ’’ But sometimes he 
used troops, too 

Under Nun Iraq has been con¬ 
sistently pro-Western, the only Ar.ib 
country to join the Baghdad Pact 
Yet it has never asked for money 

a 

gr.ints from the West or anybody 
else—in contrast to Saudi Arabia, 
which, with an oil revenue equal to 
that of Iraq, recently asked for and 
received a grant of 50 million dollars 
from the United States At the start 
of the dcvelojmient piogramme Iraq 
borrowed $12,800,000 from the 
World Bank All of it has been re¬ 
paid, halt of It two years before it 
was due 

In his plans Nun has had an able 
collaborator in the king Feisal II is 
22, shoit, slight, black-haiied What 
\ou notice most about him is the 
shy, tentalise smile that warms up 
when he talks about some of the 
things that he likes water-skiing at 
Cannes in the summer, tennis, his 
plane But make no mistake. This is 
no playboy but a boy doing a man’s 
job 

The king of a backward, feudal 
country like Iraq exercises real 
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power He must establish and main¬ 
tain good contacts with the feudal 
sheikhs, with the army, with other 
Arab states, with the people King 
Feisal II has done that 
Feisal’s scheme of living is more 
simple than that of other oil-rich 
kings King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
has 24 palaces King Feisal is add¬ 
ing to his one Baghdad palace a new 
one which will be rather cxf^ensive 
because it is all an-conditioned—but 
the summer temperature in Bagh¬ 
dad reaches 120" m the shade 
Much credit for the king’s jkt- 
formance goes to his uncle. Prince 
Abdul Illah, the Crown Prince 
Feisal came to the throne at the age 
of four, on his father’s death Until 
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he came of age his uncle was Re¬ 
gent He guided Feisal to identify 
his own interests with those of Iraq. 

For many months there has been 
no noting in Baghdad As Nun 
.said recently, “No, they do not not 
now When a man works on a 
steady job, making a dinar a day 
(Rs 13), he d(x;s not take a few co|> 
{x:rs from an organizer to join a 
street mob It is as simple as that ” 

As this IS written Nun has re¬ 
signed again He says—but he has 
said it before—that be may neyer 
return to ofHcc Whether he does or 
not he has laid a found.ition that 
will last Under him Iratj has been 
winning a battle in the work! war 
against poverty, ignoiance, disease 
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Excerpts from a senes of Letters to the Editor, in tlic Sunday Ttma 

Few customers probably sec their tailors’ jirivatc markings on tht 
measurement card, and this spa^<^ one from shocks like I it‘cti\cd when 
I VI .ted my tailor and—while he was absent—glanced at h«s card Under 
the heading “Special Peculiarities’’ was this cryptic note “jirom turn ’’ 

I)(>uf;Iis ( illi\ 

We T/uiORo can, if nccessaiy, abbrcsiatc still further hor the man with 
a long neck, sleiping shoulders, round hack, hfad forward and “jirom 
turn” we use a composite (kscription—S L H C I f Translation “Stands 
like a B1. y Cab Horse I’’ - J b rrewim.in 

Forcfd to Buy a suit in a hurry, I \tsitcd one of the leading shops in 
London’s West End My figuic made a correct fiinng difficult, and the 
salesman was reluctant to sell the cuil I chose But I oserrodt him 

As the suit was being packed, 1 noticed the initials S A O B J on the 
sales slip When I a«:ked one of the other clerks what they meant, he rt 
plied, “Sold Against Our Better Judgment—R i Johnson 




How to live within your income of 24 * hours a day 


By Margaret Blatr Johnstone 


said the Greek phil- 
osopher Theophrastus, “is 
the most valuable thing a 
man can spend “ Yet how often, in 
stead, do we let time spend us ? 

Hut, you say. I’ve got to rush, 
“Time IS money,” you quote old 
Ben while nervously keeping your 
eye on Big Ben I do not quarrel 
with Franklin’s adage. Time ti 
money. But we need to remember 
also that time is a fixed income 
And, as with any income, the real 

f irohlem facing most of us is how to 
ive successfully within our daily 
allotment. 

Sooner or later every phase of liv¬ 
ing through which we rush turns 
3S 


into a physical and emotional tread¬ 
mill unless we stop and ask What 
can we do about it? How can >ve 
really live within 24 hours a day ? 

I have found four simple rules 
which have helped me, and which I 
worked out the haid way—while 
flat on m) back during an enforced 
rest. My basic discovery, which I 
think all of us must eventually make 
if we are to lead calmly useful and 
happy lives, was that no one ts 
totally indispensable Having ad¬ 
mitted that—^as I had to when I 
found that things I thought only I 
could do seemed to be getting done 
quite well without me—I began to 
make some new rules for my life 


Condensed from Gutdeposts 


••THE MOST VALUABLE THING A MAN CAN SPEND*' 


My first rule is: Wherever you 
are going or whatever you arc do¬ 
ing, start tn time. 

I once had a parish comprising 
several churches which meant that 
we had an elastic schedule for our 
services. This lent itself to an inter¬ 
esting experiment. One choir mem¬ 
ber, who was consistendy late, 
complained of our ten o’clock ser¬ 
vice. “If you had church at a decent 
hour,” she said, “I’d be on time.” 

Soon after this, we arranged ser¬ 
vices in that church for 11.15. The 
choir member arrived each Sunday 
at 11.20. But that winter we held 
services at 2 p m., and true to form, 
in she came at 2.03 without fail 1 
As parents most of us would not 
think of bringing up children with¬ 
out teaching them how to tell time. 
But how many of us teach them tim¬ 
ing? How many of us have learnt 
timing ourselves? 

My second rule is Do it now' 
It’s not what we do but what we 
don’t get done that weanes us. Pro¬ 
crastination not only wastes min¬ 
utes but saps our emotional energy 
by adding dread and dislike to 
chores which should be routine. 

Many a postponed job could be 
completed in those stretches of time 
which come to all of us every ckiy— 
unused waiting time. A university 
analysis shows that the average 
individual spends three years of his 
lifetime just waiting. \nd a Gallup 
poll which sampled lOO persons at 
random repoits that every one of 
them expected to do some waiting 
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dunng the next few hours, but only 
one out of eight had any plan for 
doing something constructive with 
the time. 

Some of the world’s great have 
been those who used their waiting 
time well. Thomas Edison set up a 
laboratory in the luggage van and, 
between peddling sandwiches on 
the train, conducted experiments. 
Robert Louis Stevenson seldom left 
home without two books in his 
pocket—one to read and one in 
which to jot down notes. 

Industrial studies show that there 
are comparatively long stretches of 
waiting time in more than 100 oc¬ 
cupations—which indicates that 
many of us could do now small 
tasks that clutter up other hours. 

This doesn’t mean that we are 
never to be inactive. So my third 
rule is • Learn when to say "No," 
and when to say "Yes " 

Channing Pollock once said, 
‘Tve got to decide whether I want 
to be a famous author or an infam¬ 
ous dincr-outcr I cannot he both ’’ 
And Anne Campbell, in one of 
the loveliest pieces of verst ever 
dedicated to a daughter, writes of 
the choice most parents must make 


You arc the trip I did not take 
You are the pearls I cannot buy 
You are my blue Italian lake 
You are my piece of foreign sky 

Because our time incoihc is fixed, 
we must learn to be selective in 
spending it. In reading, for example, 
one can ruin one’s eyes on trash 
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or use them to increase knowledge 
So the next time someone asks 
you to organize the women’s outing 
day or hdp with the church bazaar 
and you arc tempted to say, “I don’t 
have time,” ask yourself first to 
what am I giving first claim on my 
time!* Am I putting first things 
Could I curtail some of the 
time I spend foolishly and invest it 
more wisely ^ 

“Time stays long enough for 
those who use it,” Leonardo da 
Vinci once said, and certainly the 
last rule can help us “stay” time 
both wisely and well Ta\€ time 

off 

An eve surgeon once attended our 
church When 1 called on his fam¬ 
ily I was surprised to see painting 
after lovely painting on the walls 
“Who did these?” I asked 
“I did,” said the surgeon 
Knowing of his long hours on 
duty and his heavy responsibilities, 
I said, “But how on earth do you 
find time?” 

“Find It* ’ he sputtered “1 don’t 
find It, I tal^e it ” 

Then he told me h.ow at one time 
the dreaded thing hapjx;ned Neai 
the end of .in o[x.ration he noted a 


slight tremor in his hand. He took 
some leave immediately, but the 
tremor persisted “From sheer bore¬ 
dom I turned to painting,” he ex¬ 
plained “I just couldn’t sit about 
doing nothing with my hands. 
Then as my skill with the brush 
grew 1 found the tremor lessening 
Now when I get overtired, I turn 
to my painting befote my hand 
starts to shake ” 

A change is as good as a rest, the 
old saying goes You don’t have to 
be a surgeon, or a statesman like 
Churchill, to paint Nor need you 
have Bernard Baruch’s busy pro¬ 
gramme in order to find that 15 
minutes a day spent on a scat in the 
park, simply sitting quietly watch¬ 
ing the squirrels and thinking, can 
refresh you for the rest of the day. 
No, you may be just an office 
Worker, like a friend of mine who 
stops at .1 record shop every noon 
and plays a favourite recording 

But take time off—in which \ou 
do something that restores the lilt 
.ind zest to your life For, as Ruskin 
put It, “There is no music in a ‘rest’ 
—but there’s the making of music 
111 It And people are always miss¬ 
ing that part of the life melody ” 


Seasoned Remark v 

WHO believes that where there’s smoke there’s fire hasn’t tried cook¬ 
ing on a camping trip {Changing Times, The Ktplmgtr Magazine) . . . The SUm of 
the parts can be greater than the whole—especially when it comes to 
repacking a holiday suitcase (Dan Benntto . . Make a better lawn and the 
WOr’ 1 will beat a path across it to your door (The Saturdav Evening Poit) . . . 
The experienced gardener knows that anything that grows like a weed 

—is one* (Quote) 




Russia’s oew ruler has pceseated 
himself to the world as aa earthy. 


Here are the grim facts hdiiud 
that carefully calculated hi^ade 


KHRUSHCHEV 

The Kilkr 
in the Kremlin 


By Eugene Lyons 


ARL\ mis summer millions of 
I’.ntish .md American television 
viewers ^ot a good, close-up, hour- 
long look at Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev. 1 he newrulerof Russia 
From his television appearance, 

Ei&inf L^ons d litclonji btudent of Russia 
ind Communism, is the author of Assign¬ 
ment tn Utopia, Stalin, (ear of 411 tht 
Riissias, The Red Decade, Our Secret Allies 
the Russian Peoples ind other books He 
was United Press correspondent in Moscow 
from 1928 to 1934 and the first foreign news 
paper man to interview* Sulin EK is now a 
senior editor of The Reader’s Digest 


many people seemed to think 
that Khrushchev is a (aimmunist 
of a less dangt rolls stupe than 
crafty old Stalin "I’his impicssion is 
a care full V planted bixiby-trafv- 
clesigned and manufat turctl in 
Moscow 

As a {icrsonalitv, it is true, Khiu 
shchev presents a sharp contrast to 
the CJeorgian mastci wliom he 
served so long <ind cnihusiasiically 
Stalin was an introveit, grimly se¬ 
cretive and taciturn, who operated 
unseen m “the da’-k fastnesses of the 
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Kremlin." His successor is loudly 
and lustily extrovert—^gregarious 
and talkative, a back-slapping mixer 
who likes crowds and the spotlight, 
arties and horseplay. Quick-witted, 
rimming with crude humour, he 
ambles tirelessly about the world, 
using his partner. Premier Bul¬ 
ganin, as a kind of musical-comedy 
straight-man. “Why don’t you get 
rid of that moth-eaten old beard of 
yours?” he was heard to say to Bul¬ 
ganin at a British party in Moscow. 
He does far more travelling than 
any other top Soviet leader 

All this is a carefully calculated 
international act—designed to win 
friends and disarm enemy and neu¬ 
tral nations. For what Khrushchev 
and his colleagues need most is the 
kind of legitimacy and prestige 
which acceptance by the great demo¬ 
cratic nations can give them They 
have been getting it, gratis and in 
heaping measure 

At (Geneva, Khrushchev and com¬ 
pany fratcrni/ed with the President 
of the United States In India, while 
millions cheered, they junketed 
round the country with Pandit 
Nehru In Britain, the Queen, a 
symbol of government rooted in jus¬ 
tice, received them 

The image of himself which 
Khrushchev wishes to project is that 
of an amiable, almost benign leader, 
good-humoured and reasonable— 
the people’s • tribune, deeply con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of his subjects 
and for peace on earth. It is a 
beguiling performance, but the 


world should not be deceived by it. 

For under the effervescent exte¬ 
rior of Nikita Khrushchev is a man 
utterly ruthless and unscrupulous, 
a tyrant cut from Stalmist cloth to 
the Stalinist pattern. He has Stalin’s 
genius for intrigue, blackmail and 
murder. 

Most important, under his loqua¬ 
cious antics there is great strength— 
the strength that flows from fanatic 
faith—and a brutal hardness. Khru¬ 
shchev IS an orthodox and uncom¬ 
promising Communist, his mind 
hermetically sealed against doubts. 
The fact that he remained alive and 
prospered while thousands of softer 
and less adroit comrades all around 
him were being mowed down by 
purges IS evidence of his stamina. 

Khrushchev achieved his present 
status by the unlimited use of brute 
force. This has been his speciality 
for nearly 20 years. He reached the 
Kremlin pinnacle in the only way 
that the Soviet pyramid of power 
can be scaled over piles of corpses. 

Because Khrushchev long served 
as Stalin’s iron proconsul in the 
Ukraine, it is politic for Moscow 
to encourage the idea that he is 
Ukrainian, and probably he does 
have some Ukrainian blood. But he 
was oorn on April 17, 1894, in the 
all-Russian village of Kalinovka in 
Kursk Province, which borders on 
the Ukraine, and still speaks litde 
Ukrainian. His father was a peasant 
who also worked in the coal mines 
of the Donets Basin (Donbas). 

After three years of the kind of 
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education a forsaken village school 
offered, the boy Nikita Mgan to 
fend for himself, first as a shepherd 
and then in the factories attached 
to the Donbas collieries. At the age 
of 24, he enrolled in the Communist 
Party. 

Tides of civil war washed over the 
region in a bloody and hopelessly 
confused struggle. Like thousands 
of overnight converts, Khrushchev 
combined guerrilla fighting on the 
Soviet side with work m the pits. 

The fact that Khrushchev was 
only half-literate proved an advan¬ 
tage to him when the Soviets finally 
gained control of the Ukraine. The 
new rulers were in the paradoxical 
position of posing as a “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” though they were 
overwhelmingly middle and upper 
class intellectuals. A genuine prole¬ 
tarian, rough and uneducated but 
articulate, courageous and showing 
gifts for leadership, was a find. 

So Khrushchev was drawn into a 
tabjakj, one of the schools for work¬ 
ers improvised to tram the manpow¬ 
er Lcnn' and Trotsky desperately 
needed to run their new state When 
he graduated m 1925, he had picked 
up some book-learning and, more 
important, the jargon and political 
savvy of the new order. He was 
through with manual labour for 
ever, for he was now an apparatchik^^ 
a member of the Soviet apparatus. 

His first jobs were modest enough 
—as. Party secretary of districts in 
Stalino, then in Kiev, capital of the 
“republic” of Soviet Ukraine. 
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At the time Khrushchev arrived 
in Kiev the so-called republic was 
being run by Lazar Kaganovich, * 
an influential Old Bolshevik. The 
younger man quickly caught Ka¬ 
ganovich’s attention and was taken 
under his strong wing. Their careers 
remained close-linked ever after— 
until recently, when Khrushchev 
ungratefully stripped Kaganovich of 
all Party and government posts. 

When Kaganovich was recalled 
to the Kremlin to become secretary 
of the Moscow region—one of the 
most strategic jobs in the hierarchy 
—Khrushchev quickly followed. He 
entered a party sch(x>l devoted to 
pressure-cooking a “new technical 
intelligentsia,” the Industrial Acad¬ 
emy of Heavy Industry Before long, 
Khrushchev became the Academy’s 
Party secretary. 

The year 1929 was critical for So¬ 
viet Russia and highly propitious 
for the 35-year-old Khruslichev. Sta¬ 
lin had smashed the so-called Left 
opposition of Trotsky, then the so- 
called Right opposition of Bukharin, 
along with hundreds of thousands 
of their followers There was ample 
room, espci lally at the top, for new¬ 
comers with strong nerves, an ac¬ 
commodating conscience and a 
talent for blood-letting It was a 
situation made to order for the dy¬ 
namic Khrushchev, and his zeal in 
ferreting out ind crushing doubters 
and infidels in time became known 
to Stalin himself 

In 1934, when Kaganovich be¬ 
came Commissar of Railways, 
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Khrushchev stepped into his boots 
as Party boss of Moscow and a year 
later of the entire Moscow Oblast or 
province At the same time he was 
appointed to the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party 

Khrushchev remained Moscow 
boss for about hve years These were 
the tragic years of full-blown 
terror. As the dictator’s chict hench¬ 
man in the very centre of the regime, 
Khrushchev was necessarily neck 
deep in blood Ten million people 
were crammed into hideous slave- 
labour camps, tens of thousands 
were shot by the secret police— 
crimes which Khrushchev himself 
was to acknowledge in 1956 

In the oratory of that period exalt¬ 
ing Stalin and the terror, Khru¬ 
shchev’s voice rang loud and clc.ir 
In one speech he exclaimed, lefer- 
ring to the victims “Hv lifting their 
hand against Comrade Stalin, they 
lifted It against the best humanity 
possesses For Stalin is hope, he is 
the beacon which guides all progies 
si\e muikind ‘Itahn is our banner* 
Stalin IS our will* Stalin is our vk- 
torv *” 

His murderous /cal and energetic 
svcophancy paid otT in increased 
power In August 1937, Khrushchev, 
accv>mpanied bv Molotov and Ye- 
/hov, swooped down on Kiev with 
orders to clean u[) the Ukraine Be¬ 
fore thev were thiough, all members 
of the Ukrainian Politburo and 
Council of Commissars, and all but 
a handful of members of the Ukrain¬ 
ian Supieme Soviet had died in the 


cellars of the Kiev and Moscow 
secret police Only two of the 102 
members of the “republic’s” Central 
Committee of the Party escaped 
.irrest 

For this efficient work Khru 
shchev received an immediate re¬ 
ward In January 1938 he was 
named an alternate member of the 
Politburo—and First Secretary of 
the Ukraine (The following year 
he was made a full Politburo mem¬ 
ber, thus becoming one of the ten 
most powerful rulers in the country 
At the same time he was made a 
member of Stalin's Secretariat ) 

Elevation to rhe Politburo lnve^t- 
ed him with the necessary authority 
to undertake the masterpiece of his 
career the “pacification” ot the res¬ 
tive Ukraine The path was cleared 
for him by the arrest and execution 
of two Politburo members, Kossior 
and I’ostvshcy, who had long ruled 
that “republi*. ” Theie is circum 
staniial evidence that Khrushchev 
helped to engineei their deaths 

As Fust Secretary ot the Ukraine 
he returned to Kiev It was the be¬ 
ginning ot a ruthless reign that wa. 
to last nearly 12 years and win h.m 
rhe hatred of the people of the 
Ukraine In Kiev, he exercised des¬ 
potic powcis, being answeiablc only 
to Stalin himself With a sure in¬ 
stinct in choosing executioners he 
put Ivan Seroy, who had been an 
assistant to the chief of the Ukrain¬ 
ian secret police, at its head—after 
shooting the incumbent head and a 
few other assistants The infamous 
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pre-war purges icached their goriest 
climax in the Ukraine 
A bloodciu dllng example of the 
Khrushchcv-Scrov terror came to 
light accidentally during the Second 
World War, in the Ukrainian town 
of Vinnitsa There, in the purge 
years, near the local NKVD head- 
quartcis, a high hoard fence h.id* 
been built t») enclose an orchard 
In 1943 f^><-*nians, who had oc¬ 
cupied '/innitsa, began to do some 
digging in the 01 chard and imme¬ 
diately uncovered horror 95 mass 
graves, containing 10,000 corpses 
From documents on the bcxlies, it 
was possible to identity many of the 
victims who had been rounded up 
in the 1937-39 terror 
In the wake of the retreating Ger¬ 
mans, in 1943, Khrushchev returned 
to Kiev In addition tc’ his position 
as part) chief, he now assumed the 
Ukrainian premiership Along with 
the tasks of reconstruction he 


tackled the familiar chore of politi¬ 
cal purge 

Ukrainians now in the free world 
insist that the post-war purge was 
even more terrible than those before 
the war An\ont who w,is accused of 
“collaboration” was subject to sum¬ 
mary punishment, from slave camps 
to the firing squad Literally mil¬ 
lions were “liquidated ” In Decem¬ 
ber 1949 Khrushchev was recalled 
to Moscow There he w.is given his 
old posts as Moscow prosinic chief 
and member of Stalin’s Secretariat 

At the time Stalin dud—or was' 

murdered by his closest comrades- 

in-arms—Khrushchev rated number 

five in the hierarchy, behind Malcn- 

¥ * 

kov, Bcna, Molotov and Voroshilov 
The contest lor primacy had begun 

Molotov and Vf»roshilov were not 
real obstacles, since they facked jxjr- 
sonal political machines. Malenkov, 
who had been awarded Stalin’s title 
of First Secretary, kept it only nine 
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days. It was then taken over by 
Khrushchev, on a temporary basis 
The real menace was Bena, head 
of the secret police and its special 
armies, who made no secret of the 
fact that he was after Khrushchev’s 
bald scalp. But the very size of Be- 
ria’s power frightened the rest of 
Stalin’s heirs. In July, four months 
after Stalin’s funeral, they lured 
Bena to a Kremlin meeting. He 
was arrested. According to the 
formal announcement, Bena was 
shot on December 23, 1953, but 
Khrushchev himself is reported to 
have said, while in his cups, that the 
“arrest” took the form of a bullet in 
the head there and then 
With the fall of Bena, Khru¬ 
shchev’s ascendancy was secure. In 
September his status at First Secre¬ 
tary was made permanent and 
nailed down with an armful of new 
honours. He is still in that post, ap¬ 
parently for keeps 
Khrushchev still pays lip service 
to “collective leadership” as the an¬ 
swer to the “cult of personality”—a 
euphemism for one-man dictator- 
shifj—in the Stalin era But his 
primacy in the Kremlin set-up is no 
longer in doubt. In four years as 
First Secretary of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party, the post which had 
been Stalin’s springboard to auto- 
c»‘atic power, Khrushchev has used 
It experdy to expand and toughen 
his personal political machine. 

It setved him well this summer 
when he was ready to bare the fangs 
under the smile. In one swoop he 


managed the expulsion of five mem¬ 
bers of the all-powerful Presidium, 
including Malenkov, Molotov and 
Kaganovich, and then packed that 
body with his close henchmen. To 
signify that he had the support of 
the military caste, he raised Marshal 
Zhukov from an alternate to a full 
Presidium member. Other military 
leaders made speeches to reassure— 
or warn—the country that they 
stood solidly behind Khrushchev. 

The 20th Congress of the ruling 
Party in February 1956 was held un¬ 
der the sign of “collective leader¬ 
ship,” but It was a one-man affair. 
All the mam reports were made by 
Khrushchev, only minor items be¬ 
ing left for his colleagues The Con¬ 
gress record shows that he received 
“continued, long-lasting applause, 
transforming itself into an ovation, 
all rise ” No one else rated such 
homage 

It was Khrushchev’s Congress, 
but there was one thing even 
Khrushchev could not do He could 
not, as B, D Wolfe put it, “save 
Stalin’s ghost ” Knowing that Stalin 
was deeply hated by the masses, his 
inheritors would gladly have wiped 
out his memory. But after all, only 
their connection with his era gave 
their rule any semblance of legiti¬ 
macy and continuity. Moreover, they 
were tied to him by a common guilt 
to concede that the people’s hatred 
of Stalin was justified amounted to 
justifying hatred of themselves. 

An attempt to load on the dead 
Bena all the blame for a quarter of 
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a century of crimes and blunders 
wasn't working. Obviously the main 
criminal and blunderer had not 
been Beria, but Beria's master. 
Khrushchev's associates felt that 
their own necks might be safer if the 
new boss openly renounced homi¬ 
cide as a weapon against important 
Communists 

Pressed from all directions, Khru¬ 
shchev must have capitulated Some 
1,200 delegates, the cream of the 
Soviet elite, listened spellbound as, 
on the night of February 24-25, 
1956, the top surviving Stalinist did 
mayhem on Stalin’s ghost. The dele¬ 
gates knew that every accusation 
was also a confession, for Khru¬ 
shchev had been the co-conspirator, 
hand-in-glove with Stalin. 

What needs to be underlined, now 
that Khrushchev holds the reins, is 
that his attack on Stalin, while 
crammed with hideous truths, was 
in Itself a colossal piece of falsifica¬ 
tion. For it concealed more than it 
revealed He denounced frame-up, 
torture and murder practised against 
the party elite of the regime and its 
army, but by silence he condoned 
greater crimes against the people 
and the nation 

Khrushchev said nothing about 
the evils of one-party dictatorship by 
a self-perpetuatmg clique, about 
purge as a technique of government, 
about slave labour, the conquest of 
neighbour countries, or policies 
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that keep the people in fear and 
economic wretchedness. He ac¬ 
cepted tacitly and in some instances 
praised Stalin's basic system and 
policies. Khrushchev's indictment of 
Stalin actually reaffirmed loyalty to 
Stalinism. 

The struggle for Stalin’s mande is 
not quite resolved—under a system 
where conspiratorial intrigue rather 
than law decides all issues, anything 
may yet happen But Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev appears to have emerged as 
the new master—a smiling Stalin. 

Khrushchev's long record of bru¬ 
tality reached a climax a year ago 
in Hungary The order that sent 
hundreds of Soviet tanks rolling was 
Khrushchev’s. The bloody mop¬ 
ping up that followed, including de¬ 
portation of thousands of freedom 
fighters to slow death in Siberian 
and Arctic slave camps, was directed 
by Ivan Serov, who is to Khrushchev 
what Yagoda, Yezhov and Beria in 
turn were to Stalin the number one 
policeman and executioner Khru¬ 
shchev’s pudgy hands pull the strings 
on puppet Kadar in the continuing 
terror in Hungary, Khrushchev 
holds the whip that keeps millions 
of subject |)eoplc in subjection 

I'hus, however successfully Khru¬ 
shchev may {xisture to the rest of 
mankind, the peojile of his Red 
empire know better To them 
he remains the butcher of the 
Ukiaine—and of Hungary. 


KHRUSHCHEV THE KILLER IN THE KREMUN 


"lik can’t break the Ten Commandments wc can only break our¬ 
selves against them.” —Ceixi b lu Miiie 




of Flawless Smith 


By H Allen Smith 


Author ot “Lite in a Putty Knife haetory,” 
“Low Man on a Totem Pole,” anti other books 

N MY BOYHOOD, pCOplc talked J 
lot about their dre.ims, and the 
weirder their narratives the more 
laughter they provoked Then came 
Freud and a long period of self-con¬ 
scious silence on the subject During 
all those years I dreamt some beau¬ 
ties, but I kept mv mouth shut 
about them Nobodv was going to 
find out about me that way 
For some reason, though, people 
arc once again telling what hap¬ 
pened in their sleep last night, and 
nothing is said about anxieties and 
emotional conflicts and suppressed 
wantonness I’m glad the change 
has corn'*, for the strain of keeping 
my dreams to myself has been 
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nerve-racking Now I can unload 
s^me of my best ones 
Mostly they’re concerned with my 
athletic exploits I am five foot nine 
and weigh eleven stone, but remem¬ 
ber, It’s us little chaps who furnish 
the real thrills in sport I w'ell re¬ 
member the night I broke the four- 
mi nutc mile, long liefore Roger 
Hanmster It was in Madison Square 
(larden and I Was a late entiy, hav¬ 
ing got into the thing on a dare 
flung at me by Rita Hay won h The 
crowd tittered when 1 came on the 
track for my brief warm-up I sup¬ 
pose I did look awkward, being 
pigeon-toed, but that night I had 
Mohawk Indian blood in me and it 
IS well known that the fleet-footed 
Mohawks were pigcon-toed 


Condensed from Journal of Lifetime Livin; 



MY CAREER IN SPORT 


In the early stages of the race 
there was notning in my perform¬ 
ance to suggest what was coming. 
I made my move, or spurt, in the 
last quarter mile and was actually 
sprinting in the final lap, passing 
everything in sight. At the finishing 
'me, with other runners flailing 
their arms and collapsing all round 
me, I calmly took a deep breath, lit 
a cigarette and smiled disdainfully 
towards the box where Miss Hay¬ 
worth was sitting. 

In golf my speciality is putting. I 
drive accurately but my tee-shots 
are not as long as those of the other 
stars, such as Hogan and Snead Yet 
I’m always on the green in two or 
three and I’ve never been known to 
miss a putt once I’m up there I 
made an “impossible” shot one 
night to win a national tournament 
at Augusta It was one of the great 
moments of my night-time sport¬ 
ing career My ball lav close to the 
18th green, but squarely between 
the ball and the hole stood an oak 
tree 150 f'^et high 

A hush fell over the onlookers as 
I walked on to the green to exam¬ 
ine the situation Then I walked 
back and spoKe to my caddie, Joan 
Crawford “My sizzerfiss, please,” 
I said She handed me my sizzerfiss 
— a club I designed for shooting 
straight up in the air I addressed 
the ball, glanced up at the top of 
the tree, and swung. The ball 
x>ared over the topmost branches of 
the oak, ‘came down a foot and a 
half on the far side of the hole, then 
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hopped backwards into the hole 
President Eisenhower, who was 
watching, applauded until his hands 
were raw 

Once I won the Kentucky Derby. 
The owners of a horse named Gal¬ 
lant Rabbit called me in secretly 
after announcing that Arcaro would 
be their rider. Nobody knew I 
would be up on Gallant Rabbit 
until the horses tame on the track. 
Thirty thousand gasps arose from 
the immense throng. “Who is it?” 
they cried. “Who’s that on the 
Rabbit?” Then a sports writer of 
my acquaintance recognized me and 
cried, “My God, it’s Smith • Have 
the owners taken leave of their 
senses?” 

Little did he know • I let the Rab¬ 
bit he back in 17th place, swung 
wide at the head of the stretch and 
then began talking to him, using 
that marvellously resonant voice of 
mine, coaxing him on We pipped 
the favourite al the post Paid 
$76 20 for a $2 ticket, while I 
was pleased with my performance, 
mv thighs ached something awful 
for I had never ridden a horse 
before 

What I consider my most thrill¬ 
ing exploit came as a consequence 
of an interesting wager I was din¬ 
ing with Eleanor Holm in a small, 
intimate restaurant when she said, 
“It’s a shame that you’ve never gone 
in for aquatic sports.” 

“My dear,” I said, “how would 
you like to see me dive off the 
George Washington Bridge, 250 
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feet above mean high water, with 
my shoes on?” 

“Pshaw I ” exclaimed Eleanor. 
“I’ll bet you a month’s alimony you 
can’t do it.” 

I gave her my world-weary smile 
and murmured, “Done ” I summon¬ 
ed tile waiter and said in a soft, un- 
trfinblcd voice, “Please call a taxi ” 
At the bridge I mounted the rail. 
Eleanor, alarmed now, begged me 
to forget the whole thing. I pre¬ 
tended not to hear her and sud¬ 
denly I leapt outward in a grace¬ 
ful art and then shot down through 
the d.irklmg crepuscular void. 
About 100 feet above the water I 


gave my body the secret Acapulco 
twist. It IS a trick I perfected one 
evening at Acapulco when, to please 
Dolores Del Rio, I dived off the 
Quebrada cliffs with a small pig 
under each arm. The twist starts my 
body spinning like a bullet fired 
from a riBe and 1 continue spinning 
until I cleave the water 
That was a good one There have 
been man) other good ones. I want 
to emphasize the faci that in these 
adventures I am alw.iys sensible, al¬ 
ways completely logical. Therefore 
I don’t want any psychoanalysts ex¬ 
amining these paragraphs and tell¬ 
ing me that I need help. 




The French Touch 

Ai A Foreign Scivicc post where we*wcre stationed, the onlv pla<.e to 
hang out laundry was on the balcony One alttrnoon a playful gust of 
wiml stoic a pair of my wife’s filmy nylon panties from out maid’s 
giasp An she gazed in fascinated horror, the mist of a gainunt soared 
atioss the load and swoopt'd neatly into the compound ol th< French 
F.mbass), where a gaidcn party was under way 
I’lic* ru \t day a small packet was delivered to my wife with this note 
“Tin Ambassador of the Republic of France has the honour to picscfit 
his loinpliments and begs to return your fasour of ytsterilay ” 

— Coiiiiihutetl h\ D Bifiv ii 

Wiiiii wt were living in Pans, our bell rang one morning and my 
husband opened the door and found himself confronted by a poliet man 
who piesemtcd him with a summons for illegal parking It happened that 
on ihe date in eiuestion we had been in Arles, and we even had our hotel 
bdl If) prove it But the policeman brushed the explanation aside 
My husband decided to try another approach Asking the policeman to 
step outside with him, he whispered “You’re right. I was in Pans on 
that date, but in^ wife thinks I w.is in Arles ’’ 

‘ Maty, alotsf^’ said the officer, smiling broadly—and tore up the 
summons. — Contributed by Mrs F English 




THE PERFECT 
SOUTH SEA ISLAND 


The little atoll in the southern Solomons was only a 
dot in the Pacific, but there 28 sailors found at last the 
storied paradise they had always dreamed of 


By Eugene Burdtc\ 


w' 1 HIS IS a story about an illu- 
.< I Sion, deeply held by 28 
men, that Jt first was shat¬ 
tered but later, m a strange way, 
came back to life in more brilliant 
colours than the original. 

The illusion was The South Sea 
Island. We were the Second World 
War crew and oificers of the APC- 
25, a small, wooden-hulled navy 
transport designed to land raiders 
and commandos in small operations. 
Some of us had stored our vision of 
The South Sea Island from Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Melville, Nordhoff 


and Conrad Others got it from car¬ 
toons and magazine illustrations. 
But we all thought The South Sea 
Island would first appear as a line 
of white foaming surf crashing 
against a coral reef Then there 
would be a low line of coconut trees, 
a lagoon of magnificent colours 
The island itself would lx; languor¬ 
ous and soft-aired, with sweet aro¬ 
matic smells And we were sure that 
on a white beach there would be a 
coppery girl in a grass skirt waiting 
for us It would be simple, beautiful, 
clean —& paradise. 
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The illusion died in bits and frag¬ 
ments. Part of It went at Waikiki, a 
big chunk fell away in Pago Pago in 
Samoa, and after the Fijis, New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides 
the illusion was gone We knew that 
our South Sea Island was hot and 
humid beyond belief; that the la¬ 
goon would give you a nice case of 
ear fungus if you swam in it; that 
the air would be alive with mosqui¬ 
toes and the ground would crawl 
with SCO! pions, crabs and wood rats 
Worst of all, The South Sea Island 
smelt—a massive, ancient, evil smell 
from layers of century-old rotted 
trees and alluvial slimc And the 
women * They were snaggle-toothed 
from chewing betel nut, withered 
with hard work, scarred with 
tattoos, and pocked with yaws 
Then, suddenly, we saw a differ¬ 
ent South Sea Island and the old il¬ 
lusion came pulsing back to life 
It started when we were ordered 
to go to a tiny island called S.inta 
Ana, one of the most southerlv of 
the Solomons No one had olhciallv 
visited these islands since 1942 A 
number of downed pilots ancl sea- 
battle survivors, however, had 
brought back stories of being res¬ 
cued there bv a white man. We were 
sent 10 invcstig.ite 
As we snaked our wav through 
the channel to Santa Ana we sensed 
that this island was different First, 
the beach,was ptite white The in 
evitable fringe of dnftwcxxl, sea¬ 
weed and ihells had been carefullv 
raked awa\ Just behind the beach 


was a low white European-style 
house almost buried in rowdy, col¬ 
ourful clumps of hibiscus and bou¬ 
gainvillaea. It had a tin roof to catch 
drinking water, and its wide veran¬ 
da gave It an air of spaciousness 
Around the house were lime, pa¬ 
paya, grapefruit and orange trees. 
Nearby was a small building with 
smoke rising from it 
As we moved in through the reef 
passage a man walked out of the 
house and down to the beach He 
was small and wiry, and he wore 
white trousers, white shirt and a 
white pith helmet He stood there 
spraddle-legged, hands on hips, 
looking at the skv, the lagoon and 
our ship A native bov came out of 
the cookhouse and handed him a 
drink We all felt it at once here 
was an unbelievable authentic bit of 
Conrad and Maugham and Melville 
—a real South Sea Island Hand 
Henry Kuper shook hands with 
us as we stepped ashore He took us 
to the house and led us into a living- 
nx)m, talking steadily in a quiet, 
firmsoicc He spoke fluent. German- 
accented English “Lime juice, plen- 
t\ lime juice,” he loared through a 
window in the direction of the cook¬ 
house Then he told us how he came 
to be there, talking with the inter¬ 
ested, detached air that men of great 
certitude often have 
He had served in the German 
merchant marine and had come to 
the Solomons before the First World 
War He had arrived with a sextant, 
a book by a German anthropologist 
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and a single-minded desire to find 
a good life in the South Pacific. 

Two months after he arrived 
Kuper knew everything about the 
island. He studied every attitude 
and mood of the people. He leased 
a copra plantation. Then he courted 
the eldest daughter of the island’s 
chief and married her. 

Kuper poured hardiness, thought 
and energy into his plantation. He 
arrived just as the corroding edge of 
Western culture was cutting into 
the Melanesian society and he man¬ 
aged to arrest its development in 
Santa Ana He encouraged the 
islanders to keep old songs and 
dances and rituals 

He was a benevolent despot. He 
doctored his plantation people care- 
fullv and few of his workers had 
yaws, tuberculosis or leprosy. He 
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had the pestilential underbrush 
cleared out so that the sun could 
burn through to the floor of the 
jungle. On a trip to Java he got a 
pailful of little fish that feed on mos¬ 
quito larvae and put some of them 
in his ponds. The mosquitoes disap¬ 
peared 

He learnt English so that he could 
bargain with the British colonial 
officers. He read foreign journals on 
coconut horticulture He taught the 
islanders sanitation and generally 
taught them a richer life 
At this point in his stor) the door 
opened and a sleek, jet-black native 
woman came m carrying a tray with 
glasses and a pitcher of lime juice 
Kuper stood up as she approached 
and said, “(icntlemen, mv wife ” 
Immediately the men and officers 
were on their feet Not a face 
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revealed surprise when Mrs Kuper 
s/)oke in a voice with an English 
accent 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” she said, 
smiling. “It is a pleasure to have you 
on Santa Ana.” 

When she had poured out the lime 
juice she showed us the photographs 
on the wall. In one a boyish-looking 
Jack London and his wife, Char- 
mian, were standing next to Mr. and 
Mrs Kupei, the Londons had vis¬ 
ited the island on the famous voyage 
of the Snarf^ Another picture was of 
explorers Osa and Martin Johnson 

Soon Kuper asked if we would 
like to see the island, and we trooped 
out behind him A trail cut through 
the coconut trees led to several small 
native villages The grass huts were 
clean and orderly, the paths between 
them were brushed, there was no 
housekeeping debris We were half¬ 
way through the tour before we 
realized that th*" island had no 
odour The air was sweet 

There was something unbeliev¬ 
able about this island, .is if Kupei 
h.id rolled back the years It was 
piimitive and be.jUtifiil, with .i pol- 
islud ail of splendour about it 

"Did the Japanese cause sou any 
trouble^” 1 asked on the w.i\ b.iek 

Kuper l.iughed “They sent a pa 
trol down early in 11)42,” he said 
"Polite little hciiten int in < h.irge, 
nice little boat, halt a dozen men I 
met them at the water’s edge ‘Clear 
ort,’ I said Tm a CJcrman national 
Owner of mis island Just clear olT 
and there will be no tiouble ’ I stared 


at the lieutenant and he finally 
grinned and bowed and they left.*’ 
“Why did you help our Allied 
pilots?” I asked. “Being a Ger¬ 
man .” I paused, uncertain how 
to put It more politely. 

“German national? That’s just 
poppycock Of course I don’t believe 
in that Hitler stuff. Silly.” 

He paused a moment. “I’ve seen a 
good deal of the war, you know 
Couple of big battles were fought in 
the water around here. At night I’d 
see big flashes of light ripping the 
sky and hear explosions. During the 
day 1 could see the planes. 

“I brought in three survivors from 
a torpedoed American cruiser They 
were in really bad shape. A lieuten¬ 
ant whose arm was broken in a 
dozen places, swollen big as an ele¬ 
phant’s leg I kept him doped with 
morphine from a first-aid kit off a 
raft Then me and the missus 
probed around in that swollen arm 
and we set all the breaks He lived, 
but It was a damned close thing I 
guess we pi-kcd up 2*5 or 30 survi¬ 
vors of battles and air fights ” 

Kujxt looked up through the 
coconut trees at the sun “Damned 
fumn thing,” he said “Man comes 
.I'l the w.iy out here to get away 
trom everything and suddenly his- 
tors brings it all to your door ” 

That night we leturned to Ku- 
per’s house There were 15 of us 
liom the ship and we sat in a circle 
on the floor while islanders served 
us fish cooked in coconut milk, sweet 
potatoes, broiled crayfish, chunks of 
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tuna, and for dessert ripe papaya 
drenched in lime )uice. 

In mid-evening Kuper shouted a 
command, and a boy and girl per¬ 
haps ten years old walked shyly into 
the middle of the room. Out in the 
night a man's voice broke into song 
and was picked up by others The 
boy and girl began a courtship 
dance. The gestures at first were del¬ 
icate, mostly done with arms and a 
bending of fhe knee. The boy circled 
the girl, his teeth gleaming, his body 
starting to glisten with perspiration 
Gradually his gestures became more 
rigid, his back straightened, his 
arms shot out at angles. The dance 
now became more sensual but it was 
done with utter innocence, a glaze 
of adult manners which the children 
imitated with perfection 

More dances followed. One was 
the mime of a sea chase in a canoe, 
made weirdly real bv six male danc¬ 
ers The last dance was modern and 


told of the invasion of the Solomons 
by the Japanese 

Later we went out on the beach. 
The islanders clustered round us, 
their feet thrashing up the phos¬ 
phorescent watei of the lagtxin, 
their voices soft and excited We 
sang songs for a long time—and by 
some strange magic, compounded 
of beer and moonlight, we could all 
sing songs in e.ich othei’s languages 

It was late wh<*n the navy piled 
back aboard the APC l‘he next 
morning we left just as the sun came 
up hot and enormous, turning the 
crescent of sand round the lagoon 
into a half-corona of light Kuper 
stood straight and formal on the 
beach. Mis Kuper beside him A re¬ 
spectful 20 feet behind them was a 
long line of islanders, humming 

Before we were clear of the lecf I 
knew that we had seen the reality of 
1 he vSt>uth wSea Island, and that the 
illusion would never crack again 


AVv Sentence 

14Lr„ MY HU«BAND waiitcd mc t(> accotnpany him on a long business 
trip, I couldn’t bear the thought of putting our old <log into kcnmls 
“We’ll tak him with us,” said iny husband “There rnusl be at hast one 
hotel in every town that will take pets ” 

But m one town our directory did not list a single hotel that accepted 
dogs “I’ll write and book anyhow,” said my husband 
A few days later we received a reply saying that our party would be 
most welcome. 

“What did you say to get such an answer?” I exclaimed 
He handed me a carbon of his letter It was a routine request for restr 
vations, except for this closmg sentence “And do you mind if we bring 
alohg an elderly, refined old gentleman, who happens to b< a dog?” 

—Contributed by Virginia O’l arrell 




I N 1903 24,000 tons of rubber 
sufficed Britain for a full year 
Today some 200,000 tons of natural 
rubber are imported, and top that 
with 43,000 tons of synthetic rubbei. 
Rubber has become one of the most 
widely used industrial products of 
20th-century life. Part of the reason 
for this lies in the mgcnuitv of re¬ 
search workers in the rubber com¬ 
panies, universities and laboratories 
who, since the wai, have put new 
versatility into rubber and given it 
undreamt-of uses 

In Welwyn Garden Ctt\\ a chil¬ 
dren’s playground has been surfaced 
with rubber spiead half-an-inch 
thick over hot tarmacadam and 
rolled firm It is almost as soft to the 
feet as carpeting Because of it there 
have been n'' serious accidents from 
falls for over three years, and the 
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incidence of skinned knees and el¬ 
bows has been sharply reduced Fol¬ 
lowing enthusiastic enquiries from 
architects and teacheis throughout 
the country, more of the new play¬ 
ground surfacing is to be laid 
Promising experiments arc being 
made bv the Road Research Labora¬ 
tories at Haimondsworth,and scien¬ 
tists hope to bring the puce down 

In the cat tndu<itt\ the use of rub 
ber (apart tiom tyres) was <jnce re 
stricted to such items as seals, coup¬ 
lings and anti-\ibration mountings. 
Now the number of rubber-made 
parts in a car has risen to about 540 
and this year the all-rubber suspen¬ 
sion has arrived 

The car body is supported on rub¬ 
ber air pillows The greater the load, 
the higher the pillows blow them¬ 
selves It means an unbelievably soft, 
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smooth ride at all times even when 
the car is only slightly loaded. *‘Like 
riding on a cloud/’ is how techni¬ 
cians working on the scheme 
describe it. As a bonus factor, main¬ 
tenance costs are expected to be low. 
Buses, even trains, are likely to fit 
dicir own air ride suspension soon. 
One pioneer group, the Birming¬ 
ham and Midland Motor Omnibus 
Company, biggest bus company in 
the Midlands, has already gone part 
way by using rubber sandwiched 
with steel in place of all-steel springs 
for front and rear axles Their ve¬ 
hicles have rubber pads as front 
springs and rubber subjected to a 
twisting action in the rear. Already 
280 buses equipped this way have 
each covered 150,000 miles to prove 
the excellence of rubber as a bump 
levellei 

In JO counties, motorists are rid¬ 
ing on stretches of “rubber rojd” 
without knowing it The addition 
of two to five per cent of granular 
rubber to the bituminous mix pro 
vidcs .1 metalling which is less soft 
in the hot sun, less brittle m extreme 
cold, less affected by pounding 
traffic, and safer because skidding is 
reduced N^’^iihin the nexe decade, 
roads may use almost as much 
natural rubber as is now used in 
tyres. The idea came from the 
Netherlands, where sections of rub¬ 
ber-asphalt paving hav^e been in use 
since 1938 One stretch on a heavily 
travelled road between Amsterdam 
and The Hague was pounded by 
tanks and heavy equipment during 
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the Invasion. Despite this terrific 
punishment the pavement has re¬ 
quired no maintenance and today 1$ 
still in excellent shape. 

The rubberized road looks no dif¬ 
ferent to a normal surface and feels 
just as hard But if you dig a piece 
out of It, you see it is stickier than 
usual. This gives it better resistance 
to shock loads by allowing it to give 
instead of shatter At bus stops, 
where the surface gets “pushed,” 
rubber helps it to creep back instead 
of staying permanentiy deformed 

New latex loams make possible 
better and springier cushions and 
mattresses than ever before. Now 
foam has become a great new indus¬ 
try second only in importance to the 
tyre industry Ten year» ago, 2,000 
tons of latex foam was produced in 
Britain, last year output, much of it 
from Dunlop’s at Liverpool, soared 
to 13,529 tons—enough to make a 
four inch springy covering for the 
whole of Hyde Park Rubber foam 
IS made by mixing the raw latex 
with soaj) and sulphur and other in¬ 
gredients, l:>eating it with giant 
whisks, then “cooking” it Foam has 
given a great boost to the fiirnitiirc- 
making industry As far ba».k as 
1954 the British P.-(xluctivity Coun¬ 
cil quoted one leading manufacturer 
who said that output from his uphol¬ 
stery department had trebled since 
changing to foam for springing 
materials. 

Thanl^i to the ingenuity of the 
General Tyre and Rubber Co in 
America, window cleaning is strictly 
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an inside job at one new skyscraper 
in Pittsburgh. Hollow rubber frames 
surround each window. Deflated, 
they let the window turn easily on a 
centre pivot for washing the outside 
from the inside; inflated, they close 
round the window and hold it snug 
and draught-free. The window 
cleaner carries a small compressed- 
air tank with his water bucket. 

Rubber-walled huts for the armed 
forces, and a new kind of inflatable 
life raft for the Navy are being pro¬ 
duced by Elliot Equipment Ltd of 
Rhondda, South Wales. The huts, 
which can sleep 30 men, take one 
man just three minutes to erect. 
Shaped like Nissens, they weigh no 
more than a man, can be safely 
stored folded for 15 years The life 
rafts are really floating rubber tents 
Inside, survivors are sheltered from 
exposure to cold and heat—^more 
often the cause of death aboard life¬ 
boats than the sea itself. The new 
rafts are replacing the Navy’s spar¬ 
tan Carley floats Alread> they have 
saved many lives at sea 

Rubber u mually thought of as an 
insulator against clectiicity Yet it 
has been known for ve.irs that rub- 

a 

ber extra high in carbon black will 
conduct electricity Many ot the im¬ 
portant uses for this kind of rubber 
were ruled out by its sombre shade 
Now Silvertown Rubber Co in 
Westminster has found that certain 
organic chemicals can be used in¬ 
stead of carbon black They give the 
same conductivny yet allow un¬ 
limited colour choices. Already the 


Children’s Hospital at Great Or¬ 
monde Street in London and other 
hospitals are having floors laid with 
the new “anti-static” rubber in light, 
hygienic colours. Nurses arc no longer 
troubled by shocks from static elec¬ 
tricity which, insulated by the old- 
type rubber floors, built up in their 
bodies from contact with blankets 
and sheets, instead the charges dis¬ 
perse through the new rubber floor¬ 
ing as soon as they start to build up. 

Rubber cricket pitches make a 
good alternative to grass and need 
less maintenance Scores have been 
laid since a joint committee of the 
National Playing Fields Association 
and the M C C. ofEcially blessed 
them three years ago. Many rubber 
companies are known to be laying 
them at the request of local authori¬ 
ties and sports clubs One company 
alone, thc"North British Rubber Co , 
has installed over 70 so far. Con¬ 
struction IS simple A 6-inch concrete 
base, usually 28 yards long and 2 
yards wide, with clay-filled slots at 
each end to take the stumps, is laid 
down first Then 1 layer of latex only 
3/16-inch thick IS spiead over it. The 
result IS a flawless, fast p’tch which 
takes a gcxxl spin, needs no atten¬ 
tion, wears out the ball little faster 
than turf. Rubber cricket pitches 
have won supporters among leading 
cricketers including Sir Len Hutton, 
who believes that rubber will help 
overcome one of cricket’s most 
urgent problems—^a shortage of 
practice pitches that keeps coaches 
queuing up. 
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It Pays to Increase Your WORD POWER 


By Wilfred Funk 




^H£ ENDING w/r, like ude last month, is also uncommon in English First write 
down your own definitions of those words you think you know Then tick the 
word ot phrase you believe is nearest m meaning to the kcv word 
Answers are on the next page 


(1) hirsute (her' sute)—A hateful B 
hairy C homely D horrible 

(2) astute (is tute')— A haughty B 

courteous C dishonest O keen in 
discernment 

(3) acute (S kutc ')—A crucial B coy 
C chronic D tricky 

(4) refute (rfi fute)—A to reprove 

sharply B disprove C insult D 
disapprove 

(5) commute (k6 mute')—A to ex¬ 

change messages B put m gaol C 
reduce, as a pcnalt) D hold in re 
serve 

(6) impute (im pute ')—\ tf> oppose as 

false B indict C degrade D at¬ 

tribute 

(7) depute (de pute ')—a to disparage 
B aigue C a^>point D dismiss 

(8) destitute (dcs' ti tute)—A hopeless 
B melancholv C. disliked D in 
utter want 

(9) institute (in' sti tute)—A to pro¬ 
claim B initiate C forbid D pun¬ 
ish 

(10) mute (mute )—\ to deafen B 

keep. secret C charge I'' muffle 
sound 


(11) minute (mi nute')—A exceeding¬ 
ly small B stingy C narrow-minded 
D instantaneous 

(12) confute (k6n futc')—A to object 
to B blame C prove wrong D 
provoke 

(13) repute (re pute')—A rejection B 
reputation C rumour ^7 denial 

(14) attribute (at' rl bute)—A charac¬ 
teristic B flattering remark evi¬ 
dence D ptisitive statement 

(15) compute (kom pute')- A argu¬ 
ment B plan ( calculation 17 
imagination 

(16) dissolute (dis' 6 lute )—A morally 
loose B deceived C undecided D 
ofiensive 

(17) resolute fica' 6 lute )—\ weak 

B detci mined C abrupt D silent 

(18) pollute (po lute')—A to curse B 
fool C defile D make weaker 

(19) prostitute (prds' tl tute)- -A to 

bumble oneself B tempt C he D 
put to base use ^ 

(20) constitute (kon' sti tute)—A to 
make up or form B compel C make 
stronger D obstruct 
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- Mswers to - 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 


(1) hirsute—B Hairy, shaggy, covered 
with coarse hair, as, uncouth and 
hirsute m appearance Latin htrsutus^ 
“rough ' 

(2) astute—I) Keen in discernment, 
shrewd, sagacious, as, an astute poli¬ 
tician Latin astutm, “crafty ” 

(3) acute—\ Crucial, tiitical, as, an 
acute labour shortage Latin aiutm^ 
“sharp-pointed ” 

(4) refute—B lo disprove, piovc false, 
as, to tifute a statement Latin /r- 
fntare^ “to disprove “ 

(5) commute- C To reduce a penaltv 
by substituting one less severe, as, to 
^ommuti a murderer’s stntenet I iiin 
lomifiutarty “to altei 

(6) impute--!) To attribute oi ascribe, 
usualH in an unfavourable sense, as, tf) 
im[>utt the «ilTcnces ('t the tew to the 
wh<»le profession 1 aim wipulan^ “to 
bting into the reckoning ’’ 

|7' depute--! lo tpjsoint, is an igeni 
oi deput\ or as a delegation is, to 
Mtmh i [ iiliamtiuiiv eommittee 1 Kin 
ik [)Utare, ‘ to select 

(8) destitute 1) In uttet wint devoid 
ot lesources, as, Mstituh refugees 
Latin </t'i////AT<, ‘to forsake 

(^>) institute—B To initiate or set on 
toot, originate, as, to imtituh m in- 
epiirv Latin inst/tueri, with the same 
meaning 

(10) mute- -I) To muffle or soften the 
sound, as of \ musical instrument is, 


“Snow mutes the sounds of traffic ” 
Latin miitui, “silent ” 

(11) minute—A Exceedingly small, tri¬ 
fling, IS, a minute speck Latin minutus, 
of the same meaning 

(12; confute— C To prove (one) wrong, 
refute conclusively, overwhelm by argu¬ 
ment, as, to confute one’s critics Latin 
confutare, “to silence ’’ 

(13) repute—B Rcputition, as of a per¬ 
son, whether good or ill Latin re, 
“again,” and putare, “to think ” When 
you “think again” about anyone, you 
may tend to pass judgement on him 

(14) attribute—\ Characteristic, qual¬ 
ity, as, the attribute «)f heroism Latin 
attrihmre, “to assign to ” 

(15) compute- C Calculation, reckon¬ 
ing, as, wealth be\ond lompute Latin 
computan, “to reckon 

(IH) dissolute —i\ Morally loose, licen¬ 
tious, IS, a dissolute life Latin dts- 
tolveri, “to loosen, lelax ” 

(17; resolute- -B Determined, unshak¬ 
en, having a fixed purpose, as, a rt white 
leader 

(IS) pollute C lo delile, lontami- 
late, as, to pollnh the alt Litin pollutri, 
same meining 

(Bi) prostitute—D lo put to bast use, 
dcvi'te to vitontr put poses, as, to proi- 
tituU one s irt foi mone\ Litin pros- 
ti/utrf, ‘ to dishonour ” 

(2(1) constitute— \ I'o make up or 
f* ‘tn, is, enough plavtrs to iomtitute 
a learn I xtin lonrtitutn, with the same 
me ining 

T oiabulary Ratings 

20 correct exceptional 

10-17 correct good 

Ib-14 correct rair 



The Problem 
of 

Iinj)otence: 

A WoTmn’s Viewpoint 

By Dr Walter Alvarez 

jEVERAL WOMEN ha VC askcd 
/ -A me if anything can be 
^ ^ ' done for the impotence 

that comes to many men m middle 
life. One woman who writes feel¬ 
ingly and intelligently—and anony¬ 
mously—says, “I feel that I am 
sleeping with a stranger—a good¬ 
night kiss seems too much to ask for 
If a man is not intelligent enough to 
understand a woman’s nature, no 
wonder the divorce courts are full of 
cases ” 

Some (jf the women who are still 
highly sexed ir their 40’s 0150’s miss 
a sexual life, while others sav that 
although they can easily put up with 
the lack of sexual life in itself, they 
cannot easily put up with the lack of 
any sign of affection on the part of 
their nusbands So often an impo¬ 
tent man fails even to kiss his wife 
or to caress her in any way. The man 


retires to his own bed or to his own 
room. The couple live like brother 
and sister. 

One woman says, “The wife ab¬ 
hors the thought of being just a 
housekeeper to the man she loves. 
Impotence is not normal and it is 
not normal for us to be forced to ac¬ 
cept It, no matter how much we love 
our husbands. A man should be en¬ 
lightened as to his responsibilities, 
and to the keeping of his wife’s love 
before he loses it.’’ 

So often, in these cases, the wife 
begs her husband to go to a doctor 
to see if anything can be done. 
Usually, not only does the man re¬ 
fuse to do this but he refuses even to 
listen or discuss the subject In this 
behaviour 1 think such men arc un¬ 
fair and unwise, although it is true 
that in most cases a doctor cannot 
help About all hr can do is dis¬ 
cuss the psychological factors Per¬ 
haps he can try die effect of male 
hormones Unfortunately, when the 
impotent man’s troubles are psychic 
m origin, as is usually the case, and 
he has all the male hormone he 
needs, the taking fit more cannot 
help him 

In many cases the wife has al¬ 
lowed hersfelf to get stout and unat- 
ti active, or perhaps she herself has 
failed to show much affection Per¬ 
haps she IS willing to show some af¬ 
fection only once or twice a month, 
and this has caused her husband to 
turn against her In many cases of 
this type in which I have been able 
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to study the man, I have found that 
his sexual drive was never strong, 
and hence perhaps what little drive 
iie had was gone by the time he was 
45. Often if his wife had remained 
a good sexual partner, he might have 
gone on being adequate for several 
more years, but when his wife was 
a poor partner he soon lost any 
strong desire to touch her 
In hundreds of cases 1 have found 
that a man who inherited from psy¬ 
chotic ancestors much moodiness, a 
great shyness and self-centredness 


and such marked hypochondria 
that he spent much of his life worry¬ 
ing about disease and going to doc¬ 
tors, had no energy left for sex. Per¬ 
haps it was impossible for him to love 
anyone deeply. Many a man of this 
type will say that even in his youth 
he didn’t care much for girls and sel¬ 
dom took one out He did not know 
what to say to them, and he had no 
spare energy to “waste on them.” 
Often such men have told me that 
what little interest they had in sex 
was gone by the time they were 40. 


No People hike Show People 

IN 1917 Sarah Bernhardt was engaged for the old Palace Theatre 
in New York City to play the death scene from Camtlle The great actress 
could enthral an audience by reading the telephone book, so you can 
imagine what she did to people when she got her teeth into the death 
scene! 

Each night after she finished her magnificent performance, the 
audience trooped out en maise —leaving an empty house for the next act 
to play to Few actors cared to return a second time, and the day came 
when there wasn’t a performer who would consent to follow the 
immortal Sarah 

In desperation the Palace management telephoned young musical- 
comedy singer Eddie Dowling, who had just put together his first variety 
act, and offered him the job He was in no position to turn down any 
offer, hut he had no intention of giving his all for the benefit ot the 
Palace ushers That night as the curtains were closing on Camtlle for 
the fifth time, he brashly ran on to the stage and shouted “Don’t go— 
I’m on nextP’ 

The startled audience stajed put, and Dowling’s act went off quite 
well But as soon as it was over he was summoned to Miss Bernhardt’s 
dressing-room 

Pale under his make-up, he began to apologize She cut him short. 

“Young man,” she said, “may I suggest that instead of coming out 
from the wings, you would get a much better laugh if you came out 
from under tiy bed ” 

“And that,” says Eddie Dowling, “is how great she was. God rest her 
soul.” —E S and K L 




Actor-manager Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree engaged a talented young 
actor whose ego became more inflated 
with each success. One night, after 
scoring a triumph m a new drama, he 
fairly strutted off the stage Just as he 
disappeared into the wings, there was 
a ternfle explosion in the street out¬ 
side The blast rocked the theatre 
“My God,” Tree gasped, “his head 
has burst —E E Edgar 

EiGHTY-oNF-year-old Chancellor Kon¬ 
rad Adenauer was asked by a reporter 
when he plans to retire from German 
politics. “I’ve already had my retire¬ 
ment,” the statesman replied “Twelvf 
years under the Na/is ” 

— B<ih Cunsidinc. 

Theairical producer Max Reinhardt, 
a man of grandiose ideas, was the de¬ 
spair of his business adviser One day 
a friend overheard the two discussing 
a new production He listened while 
the adviser vetoed each of the produc¬ 
er’s suggestions When the adviser had 
gone, the friend said “I wbh I had 
someone like that working with me 


He must save you a lot of money. Do 
you always listen to him?” 

“Almost always,” replied Reinhardt, 
“Ninety-nine per cent of the ume he is 
right and I am wrong. But one per 
cent of the time he is wrong and I am 
right. On that one per cent we make a 
living.” —E E Edgar 

Harpisi Mildred Dilling tells this 
story about Harpo Marx, one of her 
pupils Harpo was giving a recital at 
my studio. When he left the stage 
there was long applause, but he did 
not return for an encore or even take 
a bow Latei I asked him why he had 
not responded to the tremendous ap¬ 
plause 

“I couldn’t,” he replied, “I was out 
in front helping to keep it up ” 

When H L Mencken was city editor 
of the Baltimore Herald^ a young man 
applied for a )ob on the paper Citing 
his qualifications, the applicant told 
him he had a B A degree Mencken’s 
reply “Believe Anything, eh 

- Baltimore Sun 

Preparing ms television audience for 
the inevitable commercial line, Alfred 
Hitc-hcock said “When I was a 
young man, I had an uncle who fre¬ 
quently took me out to dinner He al¬ 
ways accompanied these dinners with 
minutely detailed stones about him¬ 
self But 1 listened—bcc.iuse he was 
paying for the dinnei I don’t know 
why 1 am reminded of this but we are 
about to have one of our commer¬ 
cials ” —Netatweek 

The publishers of Marjr Roberts Rine¬ 
hart’s books asked her to check her 
first tlircc mystery novels, written 
some 50 years ago, for rc-issue. 
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Mrs. Rinehart, who never re-reads her 
books once they’re published, was 
reading one of these early novels when 
her publisher called in to discuss them 
“Pm having the most wonderful 
time,” she said. “I’m reading The 
Man m Lotuer Ten, and I can’t work 
out who committed the murder I” 

- -Stitnlcv Rinehart, Jr 

Igor Stravinsky was offered $4,000 to 
compose the music for a Hollywood 
film “It is not enough,” he said 
“It’s what we paid your predeces¬ 
sor,” replied the producer. 

“My predecessor had talent,” re¬ 
sponded Stravinsky. “I have not So 
for me the work is more tlifficult ” 

— Paris-Match 

Sir Alexander Fi eming, discoverer of 
eniLillin, used to plant flowering 
ulbs in such a way that when they 
bloomed they spelt the names of 
friends When the flowci s came out he 
invited his friends to come and stay 
with him and they found their names 
growing in colours in the garden 

— J (j Crowthei Six (luat Dmtors 
(H.iini&h Hamilton') 

OtoRGh Hirnard Shaw once got a 
letter addressed to Cieorge Bernard 
Shawm In a beard-tossing lury, Shaw 
roared to hi-* wife that his coirespon 
dent could not even spell the name of 
the world’s gieatcst man Moreoser, 
fumed CJ B S , there was no such 
woid as “shawm ” Shaw’s wife, one 
of the world’s most martyred women, 
quietly disagreed, led Shaw to a dic¬ 
tionary and pointed to “shawm . an 
old-fishioned wind instrument ” 

—^A’chibald Henderson 


Lawrence Langner, absent-minded 
impresario, boarded a taxi<ab recently 
m front of the Theatre Guild office, 
announced, “I have only 20 minules to 
catch my train. Please get me to Grand 
Central Station as quickly as you can,” 
and then opened nis evening paper. 
Fifteen minutes and ten pages later h^ 
looked up for the first time and noted 
that he was still in front of the Theatre 
Guild office 

That’s when he discovered that 
there was no driver in the taxi-cab 

—Bennett Cerf 

The lAiE Geoffrey Dawson, editor of 
The Times, had perfected a technique 
for handling visitors His room had 
two doors When you entered, you 
found him standing in front of his 
desk, his whole attitude that of one 
who has been unable to keep himself 
from bounding from his chair and 
rushing forward to meet you Already 
touched and impressed, you were fur¬ 
ther ovdfwhelmed by the warmth of 
his greeting and the voluble geniality 
of his conversation as he put his hand 
on your shoulder 01 took your aim 

The effect was practically hypnotic, 
and in this state you were scarcely 
aware th.it with one arm across your 
shoulders, the editor was with the 
othei hand opening the door at the far 
end of his office and pushing you 
gently into the corridor, bidding you 
a warm farewell aftei an interview 
which had lasted approximately 80 
seconds Nothing had been promised, 
nothing decided, but for several 
hours you certainly felt that you had 
accomplished something or other 

—-Claud Cockburn In Time of 
Ttoubh (Hdrt-Ua\»l 




Thirty gruelling years of Hghting 
the clescit—and winning—have 
made Sam Hamburg a legendary 
figure among the world’s desert 
farmers. Toddy his extraordinary 
skills and faith are dedicated to 
helping people of other lands to 
achieve the same miracle 


He Makes Deseit Blossom 


By Ruth Gruher 


tew 'lONTHS ago Israel’s cot¬ 
ton crop, which is impor¬ 
tant to that country’s hard-pressed 
economy, was in danger of being 
destroyed by the boll weevil Mil¬ 
lions of rupees’ worth of fully 
grown cotton was being lost In this 
emergency officials of Israel sent a 
cable to Sam Hamburg, a successful 
California desert farmer who had 


introduced cotton into Israel in 
1952 The message reached him m 
the morning and that afternoon he 
was on a plane heading for Israel 
From the Tcl Aviv airport, offi¬ 
cials rushed Sam to the Jordan Val¬ 
ley Some of the insecticide spray¬ 
ing machinery, he discovered, had 
broken down and some had been im¬ 
properly used. Under his direction 
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a great salvaging o{:)erjtion was soon 
under Way. Nearly Rs. i crore’s 
worth of cotton had been destroyed, 
but at least Rs 3 crores’ woith could 
be saved Reporting these findings 
by radio to the people, Sam said in 
Hebrew, “There is no need for panic 
Remember, you have achieved here 
in thiee years what it took 30 )ears 
to achieve in California ” 

Of all the changes Sam Hamburg 
has wrought, none is moie startling 
than that in the Huleh, once a 
swampy jungle of papyrus and peat 
Roadside signs warned, “Keep out* 
Malaria*” Now the jungle, cleared 
by Israeli and American enginecis, 
has given wav to geometrical pat¬ 
terns of green cotton, sugar beet, 
ground-nuts, iice and vegetables 
“In two more years,” Sam Hamburg 
told me, "we shall have at least 15,000 
acres under intensive cultivation.” 

Sam Hamburg is a one-man 
foieign aid pre^gramme, dedicated to 
the convicluin that he and his like 
should teach less well intoimed 
peoples hf)w to fight piverty by 
farming more elhcicntly. 

“Th''ie’s no greater satisfaction in 
the world,” Sam savs “It’s not just 
giving ot \our nionc\, it’s giving of 
Vourself I look u|X)n mv work in 
Israel rnereh as a startci I hope to 
go U) Burma s(K)n and I’d like to go 
to Iran More than an\thing else I’d 
like to teach the Arabs how to con¬ 
quer the acserts cast of the Jordan 
and west of Sinai 'Fhis is the con¬ 
structive way to win over the Arab 
world to democracy ” 


Sam is a square-shouldered, 57- 
)ear old farmer with deep furrows 
m his forehead and piercing eyes 
behind dark-rimmed glasses. He 
spent nearly 30 years in a gruelling 
struggle with the California desert 
near Fresno. Today his ranch has 
12,000 acres of cotton, cantaloupes, 
gram, seed crops and produce. On 
the ranch are a $200,000 cotton gin, 
air-conditioncd houses for his per¬ 
manent farming families, a board¬ 
ing house for migrant workers and a 
recreation hall for all hands 

He grew up m Palestine while it 
still belonged to Turkey and fought 
with General Allenby’s troops 
against the Turks in the First World 
War In 1920, when Sam was 20 
years old and penniless, he landed 
in New York W^ith money bor¬ 
rowed from a relative, he went to 
thcTJniversitv of California to study 
lural economy 

After graduation he read in the 
newspapers that half a million acres 
of C'alitornia desert land were in 
receivership, and anybcxly who 
wanted to fight the destrl could go 
theie and get acreage for almost 
nothing 

“I’m going to got 10,000 .icres,” 
Sam Hamburg informed om of his 
professors I’he next morning, hiv¬ 
ing spent his last five dollars on fare 
and food, he was m the desert town 
of Los Banos talking to Jim Fickett, 
who was managing and disposing of 
the land 

Fickett looked at the young fel¬ 
low closely. “You got any money 
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“No, sir,” said Sam, confidently. 

“Machinery?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You know anything about farm¬ 
ing?” 

“I went to the College of Agricul¬ 
ture ” 

“So what have you got to offer?” 

“I’m ambitious and I want some 
land I’ll pay for it and stay on it ” 

“How much land do you want?” 
Fickett said. 

“As much as I can farm myself 
the first year, but eventually I’d like 
to have 20 sections ” 

Fickctt looked at him sharply 
“Why, that’s 20 square miles •” 

“Yes, sir. That’s what I’m head¬ 
ing foi 

Fickett made one condition. Sam 
first had to dull a well. If he found 
water, Fickctt would bring in elec¬ 
tricity from a line 12 miles away and 
lend him money for a pump and 
more wells Sam and a well driller 
pushed pipes 700 feet down, and 
found water. But they had put their 
well in the path of a natural creek, 
assuming i-hat it was inactive That 
Vear there was a cloudburst, which 
made the creek flow wildly, it broke 
their pipe at a depth of 120 feet 

Word spread quickly that the 
desert had beaten that college boy 
before he even got started But with 
the help of a young Mexican named 
Joe, Sam began to dig a hole five 
feet by five feet, determined to get to 
the break in the pipe 

They dug for 18 and 20 hours a 
day for a month, putting in a 


6y 

wooden crib as they went and pray¬ 
ing they would not be buried by a 
cave-in. At 90 feet they hit mud. 
Each day Joe lowered Sam into the 
hole and Sam scooped up mud with 
a bucket. Joe begged him to give up. 
“You’re going to die down there, 
Sam. You’ll never tome up again.” 
On the 73rd day Sam reached the 
break and cemented it. The well was 
now working again. 

Fickctt, who like all Los Banos 
had been watching and worrying, 
agreed to finance the drilling of nine 
more wells Sam lived in a tent 
while he prepared 4,000 acres and 
planted 900 of them with cotton. 
Two years later he married and 
brought his bride to a cabin he had 
built on his land. He left some 25 
acres untouched so that his children- 
to-comc would realize and never 
forget what this land had looked like 
in 1925 when he took hold of it 
That barren s|)ot is still there, 
framed in the lushness of the green 
crops surrounding it —.ind the 1 lam- 
burg children have not forgotten. 

In October 1928 came the fiist of 
a senes of disasters An early frost 
killed the cotton )ust when Sam was 
about to harvest it. He went to the 

t 

officials of a big cotton brokerage, 

who said, “If you’ll harvest what- 
¥ 

ever cotton is left, and come out 
alive, we’ll back you again ” 

Coming out alive meant staying 
emotionally sound. “Do'you know 
what It means to pick two or three 
bolls of good cotton and then throw 
away50 or 60 dead ones?” Sam asks 
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“There’s nothing more agonizing 
than harvesting a dead crop.” 

But he finished the )ob, and went 
back to the brokers. “I want to 
double my acreage,” he told them 

That became his pattern After 
each disaster he doubled his acreage, 
and always chose desert land His 
boast was then, as it still is, that he 
never ploughed an acre anyone cist 
had ploughed before. 

The Depression could have wiped 
Sam out but he stayed on, always 
adding more land, dulling more 
wells By trial and error he was 
slowly learning how to conquer the 
desert In the early ’30’s he made a 
discovery, so simple and logic.il he 
wondered why he hadn’t thought of 
It sooner men must rest, but 
machines need not He acquired 
more anti m(*rc land and cultivated 
It with the machinerv he already 
h.id, working it by night as well as 
day 1 his increased crops .md in¬ 
come 

And each \c.ir he learnt more 
.ibout water, the ».ru\ of desert farm¬ 
ing He leaint to ojien up the land 
h\ ploughing dtcplv into the subsoil 
so that It would store the winter 
w.iter from his wells Because he got 
a cheaper rate on electric power on 
a \ear-round bisis, he ran his well 

a 

pumps all year round He karnt to 
grow grain in wintci months when 
other desert ranchers had stopjx:d 
using their'wells 

There were nearly fatal failuies 
In 1935, for instance, he opened a 
new section of the desert and put all 


his money into 3,500 acres of wheat, 
which he expected would bring him 
$200,000. But one day it rained and 
then turned hot. He noticed red 
spots on his gram, the dreaded 
wheat rust. The entire crop would 
have to be destroved. He went out 
at night and lit a fire in one corner 
As the flames ate his gram, his 
money, his life, Sam watched in 
dazed despair 

The banker who had helped him 
through the Depression said, “What 
arc you going to do now, Sam i’” 

“Double my acreage ” 

Disasters were fortunately mter- 
speised with rewarding years, and 
by 1939 Sam was back on the road 
to success He had learnt the lesson 
of specialization and was now grow¬ 
ing only cotton, gram and melons— 
each on a vast scale 

In* the earlv ’^o’s Sam found that 
the water table in the region was 
getting lower and his wells were 
drying up What could have been a 
tragedv he turned into one of the 
most sjicctacular successes in Cali- 
ff»rnian farming He acquired the 
lights to v>mc water from the San 
Joac[uin River, 40 miles away from 
his land In a series of nine lifts, with 
four miles of canals and 70 miles of 
ditches running through the ranch, 
engineers raised the water 266 feet 
to his fields 

The Hamburg enterprises today 
are valued at five million dollars, 
their annual gross income exceeds 
two million dollars In a season Sam 
ships up to 250,000 boxes of melons 
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from his packing house The 70 or 
so families living on his ranch have 
good houses and a decent living 
standard He has about $700,000 
worth of equipment on his farm 
Sam Hamburg’s work in Israel 
began one evening eight years ago 
when he attended a music festival 
to hear Albert Schweitzer, the great 
humanitarian Inspired, Sam de¬ 
cided to dedicate himself to other 
people as Schweitzer had done in 
Africa His mind turned naturally 
to the land, so largely desert, where 
he had grown up 
Soon he and David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel’s Prime Minister, became 
close friends Experts had assured 
Ben-Gurion that much of the land 
was barren Sam insisted that Israel 
had some of the hnest soil he had 
ever seen, and asked that he be 
allowed to build a model farm on 
land that most people had con¬ 
sidered worthless 
A piece of desolation in the Beit 
Shean Valiev was put at his disposal 
Sam Sent his own machinery from 
California With cnginceis’ help 
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he lifted water from the Jordan 
River as he had done in California, 
taking It up 220 feet in two lifts, and 
with pipelines irrigated the experi¬ 
mental area Then h. taught Israel’s 
farmers four essentials proper seed¬ 
bed preparation, modern methods of 
irrigation, proper use of machinery, 
and large-scale crop growing, especi¬ 
ally of cotton The piece of desola¬ 
tion blossomed into a farm that 
would be a showplacc anywhere 
They call it Chavat Shmucl— 
“Sam’s Farm ’’ 

“Before Sam came we had done 
only small diversified farming,’’ 
Chaim Gvati, Director (lencral of 
Israel’s Ministi v of Agriculture, told 
me “Now we arc introducing in¬ 
dustrial crops on irrigated land. By 
next year we hope to have thousands 
of acres in cotton, sug.ir beet, maize, 
ground-nuts and sugar cane ’’ 

This year Israel is taking 100,000 
refugees from Egypt and North Af¬ 
rica, and from Hungai) and other 
lion Curtain countri''s 7 ’hanks to 
Sam’s teaching the desert will f(cd 
them and give them work 


cri CHAP in our office told us recently of a domestic incident of which 
he had been an innocent but perplexed spectator ^^)ur friend had phoned 
a Venetian blind repair man to come and pick up a faulty blind, and the 
next morning, while the family was seated at the breakfast table, the door¬ 
bell rang Our friend’s wife went to the door, and the man outside said, 
“I’m here for the Venetian blind ” Excusing herself in a preoccupied 
way, the wife went into the kitchen, fished half-a-crown horn the house¬ 
keeping money, pressed it «nto the repair man s hand, then gently close*d 
the door and returned to the table “Somebody collecting,’’ she explained, 
pouring the coffee —C S 



FLEET STREET: 


Home of the Black Art 


A visit to the unique London thoroughfare 
whose name, for 300 years, has been synonymous 
with the craft of journalism 


By John Ptehble 


T iitRF IS nothing else on 
earth quite like Fleet 
Street This thoroughfare, 
which runs lilc a crooked 
spine through the City ot 
London, with .i hundred 
alleys and courtyards ribbing 
from It, has been the home 
of the British Press for 300 
years flere are published al¬ 
most all the national news- 
pajiers—1() million copies 
daily Here .ilso arc the head¬ 
quarters of many mag.i 7 itics, 
foreign and provincial press 
bureaux, international news 
agencies, tiade papers, and 
the attic offices oi free-lance 
journalists. 

Nowhere else is a nation’s 
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Press so compactly assembled and 
nowhere else are journalists so gre¬ 
garious and yet so keen in their 
rivalries The place has developed 
so distinct an identity that “Fleet 
Street” means not a thoroughfare 
but the craft of journalism itself. 

It was in a Fleet Street tavern 
that the British Press was born. 
Three centuries ago the Great Fire 
gutted the City of London, driving 
writers from their lodging-houses, 
and with quill and inkhorn they re¬ 
sumed scribbling their newsletters 
and pamphlets in the taverns of 
Fleet Street. There they were 
strategically located, for their news 
came from travellers who alighted 
from coaches at ne.irby Temple Bar 
and from the skippers of vessels 
anchored below in the Thames 
In March 1702 Elizabeth Mallet, 
living in the King’s Arms at the f(x>t 
of The Street, produced Britain’s 
first daily newspaper, the Daily 
Courant Half a centur) later 17 
newspapers were being published 
in the area and the archetype of 
the British journalist had emerged 
jocose and belligerent, sentimental 
and c)nical, raffish at times, cl.m- 
nish and proud of his craft 
The link between pen and tank¬ 
ard IS still strong The newspaper¬ 
men have turned The Street’s num¬ 
berless pubs into a many-roomed 
club, using them for work as much 
as for pleasure. Perhaps the most 
characteristic pub is the Old Bell, 
built by Sir Christopher Wren He 
thought his masons should have a 
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place to wash the dust from their 
throats while building the nearby 
church of St Bride’s 
The Old Bell could capitalize on 
Its distinguished beginning if it 
wished, but it prefers to remain a 
discreet hole in a Fleet Street wall. 
Its interior, its wooden bars and 
high stools, have changed little 
since the day when Dickens sat in 
a room nearby planning the Daily 
News It is dusty, brown, and rich 
with the smell of cheese and beer. 

The Old Bell’s telephone number 
IS pinned beside the switchboard of 
every newspaper in The Street. It is 
an annexe to every news floor, and 
a man drinking there cannot be said 
to be out of the office. Lilian 
Broughton, proprietress of the Old 
Bell, constantly answers the phone, 
then calls out 

“Mr (Jlenton of the Sunday Ex- 
press They want \ou back.” 

“Vic Toddmgton of the Evening 
Standard They want to know if 
you’ve left for Scotland Yard ytt ” 
Such incessant rec.ills to duty, 
shouted above the thud of darts and 
the cling of the busy till, are also 
he.ird in the Welsh 1 larp, Ma 
Yates’s, Auntie’s and The Mucky 
Duck 1’he’ same barsidc conversa¬ 
tions take place 

“He was sent to get a story about 
a man who could sing tenor and 
baritone at the same time. He came 
back and said there s^as no story 
because the man had two heads ” 
“They told me to offer ^^25 for 
her exclusive story. When I got to 
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her there was a chap from the News 
of the World offering ^^250 But we 
wouldn’t raise our price. I was told 
to charm her into giving us the 
story Do you know anything more 
charming than £2^0^*' 

There is a tradition in The Street 
that the best newspapermen come 
up the hard way, from being a boy 
on a provincial weekly who takes 
evening classes in shorthand and 
learns his trade in coroners’ courts 
and police stations Because of this 
tradition the men of The Street 
may have little academic education 
but possess instead a worldly-wise 
knowledge They have their heroes 
to prove that the hard way is the 
best w.iy to start There is ]ohn 
Gordon, the big Scots editor of the 
Sunday Express, who began his 
career .it 14 on a Dundee paper 
and IS now believed to be the richest 
journalist in Britain His stable- 
mate, Arthur Christiansen, took 
over the editorship of the Daily Ex 
prcKs a qiiaitei of a centurv ago 
when finlv 50 years old 
Other Street heroes are the Cud- 
lipp brothers, Peicv, Reginald and 
Hugh, who were bied in Welsh 
piovimial journalism At one time 
all three edited national newspapers 
in The Street Hugh is the darling 
ol the thret, editorial director of 
the Minor and Pictorial with a 
publish-and-bc'damned flair The 
Minot’s headlines are legendary in 
The Street* ^in’t love gisnd^ and 
SWED BV STRONG CORSETS The Mlt- 
tor headlined its story of the 


Dunkirk evacuation— bloody mar¬ 
vellous* For this sort of thing 
Cudlipp has an inspired talent 
Reginald, quiet and unobtrusive, 
edits the mammoth News of the 
World Percy is the serious brother 
of the Cudlipp triD. He was once 
editor of the Daily Herald, and is 
now both a television personality 
and editor of the newly founded 
New Scientist —designed to explain 
science in intelligible language 
The extravagant behaviour that 
once distinguished London’s news¬ 
papermen IS passing, but it lingers 
There is Hannen Swaffer, a septu 
agenarian who has the longest 
memory in Fleet Street. He has 
worked for nearh every newspaper 
in The Street, and is its waspish 
conscience Happily refusing to pass 
from this life, despite his active be¬ 
lief in spiritualism, he reminds The 
Street of the mad days of Lord 
NorthclifTc, the Napoleon of 
British newspapers 
NorthclifTe gave Britain its 
pofiular Press With his brother he 
started the halfpenny Daily Mail 
in i8q6, and at one time owned 
The Times He wa» a dynamo, a 
m in of incredible imagination and 
lournalistic flair who died in 1Q22 
He and the men who worked with 
him set standards of popular news¬ 
paper practice that are applied in 
Fleet Street today He was perhaps 
the first to introduce the “human” 
story, frivolous or grave, into the 
columns of British journalism 
Best-loved institution of all was 
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Ian Mackay of the News Chronicle, 
who died m 1952 He had a heart 
as big as his encyclopaedic mind, 
and his respect for The Street never 
impaired his sense of humour 
Once, in a pub renowned for its 
past, he listened while a tourist was 
told that this was Doctor Johnson’s 
tavern and that these pewter tank¬ 
ards were perhaps used by the doc¬ 
tor. At that moment a large rat 
trotted briskly from bar to wains¬ 
cot. Mackay said gravely to the 
tourist, “And that, sir, was Doctor 
Johnson’s own rat.’’ 

The British Sunday Press, unlike 
/that of other countries, dfx:s not 
c6nsist of Sunday editions of daily 
newspapers but of different and 
separate papers Sunday circulations 
are higher than that of the average 
daily; the Newt of the World tops 
seven million 

Since the Second World W’ar 
Sunday newspapers have been 
changing into highly spiced maga¬ 
zines in newspaper form.it Joiirna 
hstic cmph.isis is more often than 
not on stunts designed to build 
circulation I'licre arc still m.in), 
howtsei, who believe the function 
of a Sunda) ncwspa|X'r is to be a 
wert^p.ipcr One of these is Sir 
Winston Churchill For a time it 
w.is his Saturdav-night custom to 
telephone the SundavExpresi office** 
and inquire throatily, “What’s 
news?’’ 

One evening the Express's show 
columnist, Logan Gourla), was 
alone in the office when his phone 


rang, and the familiar voice rasped 
in his ear, “What’s news?’’ Im¬ 
mediately Gourlay seized the near¬ 
est paper and began to read. 

“That’s yesterday’s news,’’ said 
Churchill “I want today’s news. 
Who are you ? I want somebody in 
authority.’’ 

“I’m the show columnist,’’ said 
Gourlay. “There’s nobody else 
here ’’ 

There was a Churchillian growl. 
“Nonsense * Do you mean to say 
there’s nobody there on a Saturday 
night to produce tomorrow’s Sun¬ 
day Express^'* 

“But, sir,’’ said Gourlay faintly, 
“this IS Friday night.’’ 

There was an aching pause 
Then, “Damn,’’ said Churchill. 

History lies under the steel and 
brick of modern Fleet Street John 
Miltbn lived there, and Samuel 
I’epys, the greatest of The Street’s 
gossip writers, is said to have been 
born in adjoining Salisbury Court 
Samuel Johnson’s house still stands 
m (lOUgh Square, close to the 
black-beamed Cheshire Cheese res¬ 
taurant, which likes to believe that 
he supped at its tables But notf- 
ing IS left of the tavern wall to 
which a notice was once pinned 
o^Tcriiig for the apprehension 
of a “scurrilous” journalist named 
Daniel Defoe 

Too many men have come and 
gone for The Street to remember 
them all It is too busy keeping its 
daily assignation with what Kip 
ling called “the old Black Art.” 



Zhe Blizzard Zhat Zested 

the Qreat Plains 


By Bill Hosokawa 

With heroism and despite 
tragedy, man once more 
proved himself equal to one of 
nature’s cruellest challenges 


M il LIONS 01 residents of the 
Amcrrcan (jreat Plains will 
never forget the terrible blizzard of 
March 1957 Other storms have 
dumped more snow there; other 
winds have blown colder and harder. 
But never within living memory had 
a storm lashed the suBering prairie 
states so fiercely for so long. 

The storm started with scant 
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warning on Friday, March 22, as a 
bit of snow or light ram in Wyom¬ 
ing, Colorado and Nebraska By 
Saturday morning it had swept into 
New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Iowa and Texas The ram soon 
changed to snow, riding a whistling 
north wind which blew relentlessly 
for thiec days and two nights Gusts 
reached hurricane speeds of 80 miles 
an hour. The wind ripped the price¬ 
less* topsoil off thousands of acres of 
naked cropland Flying with sand¬ 
blast force, the soil sawed off young 
grass at the rmits, putted window 
panes, wore the hair off the back¬ 
sides of cattle drifting blindly before 
Its fury 

In many areas there was enough 
snow to pile up nearly two feet on 
the level But the wind whipipied it 
away as it lell, piilcd it into drifts that 
trappxid thousands of motorists, 
halted trains, buried fences and 
barns Some ot the drifts were as 
high as thrcc-storcv buildings 

When iht stoini finalK blew list It 
out, It had claimed a toll ot ^6 hu¬ 
man lives, .ind killctl an estimated 
!)0,ooo head of livestock. Propertv 
damage climbed into the millions 

In assessing the cflccts of the bli/- 
/aid, one tact stands out the people 
caught in its toils proved (UIlc again, 
bv heroism, stubborn courage and 
sacrifice, that the human spurit is 
equal to nature’s fiercest challenges 
Take Jack Morgan, 31-vear-old con¬ 
tractor of CJuvmon, in Oklahoma 
No one asked him to venture into 
the blinding snow But when it 


began to get bad on Saturday, he 
climbed into a bulldozer and went 
looking for stranded motorists on 
Highway 54, south-west of the 
town One after «another Morgan 
freed cars caught m the rapidly 
growing drifts His ’dozer was lead¬ 
ing a long caravan of cars when it 
neared Texhoma, 21 miles from 
home 

The storm now was much worse 
Morgan went on alone, borrowed a 
school bus and tied it behind his 
’dozer with a tow chain Then he 
went out again, picking up occu- 
piants of freshly stranded cars. He 
patrolled the road for 72 hours and 
rescued 87 people—then spent five 
da\s in a hospital fighting off pneu¬ 
monia 

Duty sent Sheriff Zed Coffey and 
his son Harold out into the bliz/ard 
near Liberal, in the Kansas wheat 
eountrv On Siturday night, after 
dark, a repoit tame in that a truck 
and cai were stiaruled five miles out 
v)t town The two men were joined 
in the rescue attempt by a quartet of 
g..ra^c workers driving two four- 
wlucl-drive pickups Ct^ffeygot into 
one pickup, his son into the other 

The rescue tiucks uawled along 
until a car ItKimed out of the driving 
snow In It wcTt M R Horne and 
his i6-veai-old daughter Nearbv 
were the stiandcd tiuck and its 
driver With five people jammed in 
the cab of on#* pickup and four in 
the other, thev started back towards 
Liberal Before long they too were 
hojx’lessly stuck 



Korea 


It IS said that an ancient ruler of Kore i 
to stamp out all conspiracy against him 
made the people wear very large hats 
His reasoning was that if men cannot 
put their heads together, they 
cannot whisper, and therefore 
cannot conspire 

This tale may or 
may not be true, 
but the fact remains that Korea 
today has many elaborate hat styles 

Here is a Welsh style hat tied under 
the chin The long loose kimona style 
coat covers baggy trousers, and the 
shoes are made of thick felt 




There is no end to the variety of 
costumes all over the world 
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Sixteen hours later the snow let up 
enough for the garagemen to try for 
the Kansas port of entry building; 
they guessed it was about half a mile 
away. The garagemen decided to try 
for It on foot. To keep warm, the 
other five wedged into the cab of one 
pickup. The hours dragged on and 
still the storm raged. As darkness fell 
once more, Cofiey finally managed 
to get the truck under way. 

Bucking and skidding, measur¬ 
ing their progress in inches, they 
reached the port of entry office. 
There they found 27 persons, includ¬ 
ing the four garagemen, crowded 
into the small shack Breaking a trail 
to Liberal with the pickup, the res¬ 
cue party soon had all the stranded 
people in town for hot meals, baths 
and bed 

If the blizzard was a menace to 
humans trapped in it, it was devas¬ 
tating to animals Bob Dodge was 
alone at his ranch 50 miles south¬ 
west of Springfield, (xJorado, when 
the storm struck In one night, 
enough snow drifted ag.unst the 
house to cave in the kitchen roof. “1 
knew the cattle were in trouble, but 
I couldn’t get out to help them,” he 
says He couldn’t have helped them 
much if he had On Monday morn¬ 
ing, when he was able to dig out 
through an attic opening, he found 
he had lost 70 of his 200 head of 
cattle. 

Scores of ranchers shared his 
plight Near Wiley, Colorado, 
Ernest Temjiel lost 750 sheep His 
sheep were in four bunches When 


the storm began, he herded the ani¬ 
mals into sheds He stayed with the 
sheep in one shed, keeping them 
moving, preventing them from pil¬ 
ing up and suffocating. But m the 
other sheds many animals were dead 
when he reached them after the 
storm 

Few of the estimated 60,000 head 
of livestock that died in the storm 
froze. Snow and dust dogged their 
Jungs, congealed ui an airtight mask 
over their faces so that they suffo¬ 
cated. In many areas rendering fac¬ 
tories could not handle a tenth of 
the carcasses. Highway maintenance 
equipment gouged out huge pits on 
the prairie; the carcasses were 
hoisted on to tiucks which trans¬ 
ported them to these central burial 
grounds 

fjeroic measures were taken dur¬ 
ing the blizzard to assure frantic kin 
that loved ones were safe In a two- 
dav period Ciuymon’s only radio 
stition relayed nearh a thousand 
personal messages The station 
manager and the programme mana¬ 
ger had fought through the storm 
on foot for half a milt in order to 
open the station. About noon on 
Sunday they went on the air with 
an offer to broadcast personal mes¬ 
sages. They did not close down un¬ 
til n p m. on Monday. 

It was a miracle that no more than 
36 deaths wfire attributable to the 
storm But some of these were par¬ 
ticularly tragic. When officials of a 
Boys* Ranch for youngsters from 
broken homes cancelled the regular 
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Saturday buses, i6-ycar-old Chester 
Simpson, unaware of the blizzard’s 
ferocity, decided to hike into town 
to keep a date. Three days after the 
storm, his body was found 24 miles 
from the ranch hanging grotesquely 
from a barbed-wire fence. Apparent¬ 
ly exhausted, he had died where he 
fell. 

Another victim was Jerry Malone, 
whose truck was swallowed in a 
36-foot-high drift in the streets of 
Dalhart, Texas, only 30 feet from a 
house. When the truck was dug out 
some days later, Malone was dead 

The largest single group to be 
stranded were the 210 passengers 
aboard the westbound Union Pacific 
tram. City of St. Louis Three miles 
west of Winon.i, Kansas, on Sunday 
morning, the tram lost traction and 
shuddered to a stop Two of the 
crew, Raymond Eilenstme and Wal¬ 
ter Clark, and two airmen started 
back to W'mon.i for help 

“The wind kept blowing us 
down,” Eilenstme said “I'hcn we’d 
get tinned around and at times we’d 
be walking in the wiong direction ’’ 

'I’hcv reached Winona after dark, 
/ 

and It w.is Mondav moinmgbeiore 
a tractoi arrived .it the tram with 
help Meanwhile, women and chil¬ 
dren had been taken to the sleejiers 
and given blankets The men 
wrapped themselves m tablecloths 
and window curtains 

About 4pm on Monday, some 
32 hours a^fer the tram stalled, a 
caravan of school busts following a 
tractor reached the City of St Louis 


The passengers were evacuated to a 
Winona school building, where 
they soon had hot meals 
Everywhere hearts and houses 
were opened to the victims of the 
blizzard In Texas the Andy 
Browns, of near Jericho, sheltered 
and fed 96 stranded travellers in 
their four-bedroomed house In Ne¬ 
braska the Arthur Mowmkels, o’f 
Gretna, took care of more than a 
hundred Their feeding problem 
was easier than that at the Brown 
home \ loaded baker’s van got 
stuck m front of the house 
At Clayton, New Mexico, banker 
F H Chilcote and his son-m-law 
almost lost their lives while out m 
the storm looking after their cattle 
“I began to review my life to see if I 
could think of anything good to tell 
the ^ImigKty.’’ Chilcote said later. 
“1 couldn’t think of a thing I ’’ When 
he got back to Clayton, Chilcote 
made $100,000 available m loans, 
and slashed interest lates to help 
ranchers to restock 
The day after the storm ended 
gieat mounds of dirt-brovmed snow 
lay starkly in the gullies, but many 
pa Its ol the paiched plains were diy 
again Dust-desils danced around 
the carcasses of cattle, and little puffs 
ot powder rose where men walked 
Hut m the clearing skies meadow¬ 
larks sang It was as if nature, hav¬ 
ing found man equal to the test, was 
relenting A week later a senes of 
drought-breaking storms covered 
the plains This time the snow and 
the rams that followed were gentle 
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A YOUNG MARRiLD cx-scrviccman who 
was taking my course at college was 
in a state ot high excitement over the 
prospect of becoming a father. He 
dashed breathlessly into class one 
morning a few minutes late for a test 
and I felt sure the baby had arrived 
Hoping for details, 1 was disappointed 
when he handed in his test-paper and 
ran off without saying a word. Then 
I glanced at his work 

His name was signed “James 
Brown, " —E Milis 

On a buss Saturday morning at a 
su{)ermarktr, my friend was taken by 
surprise when a man she didn’t know 
sidfcd up cosily beside her with his 
basket 

“Facusc me,’* he said “Arc you 
buying yopr groceries for the wc*ek?’’ 
She notldcd ‘ How big is your fam 
ily?” he pursued 

“There aic four of us,’’ she an¬ 
swered, wondering hv now' )ust what 
kind of survey the man was making 

“At last I’ve found the right per¬ 
son,’’ he said with a sigh ot rdief 
“My wife is ill and I’vt never done 
the shopping for the family before 
Do you mind if I just follow you and 
pick up the same things as you do?’’ 

• -K Hopkins 

As I SAT in church near Jan, our 
young fri^lnd from Holland, I couldn’t 
help thinking how lonely it must be 


for him in a strange country After the 
service I pointed him out to a friend 
and told her about my concern. 

“You mean that good-looking boy 
over there?” she asked. “You don’t 
have to worry about him—he’s doing 
fine I” Then she told me this story. 

One of the features of our church 
f^te was a Baby-Sitting Booth spon¬ 
sored by the (iirls* Club where tickets 
were on sale entitling the bearer to an 
hour’s baby-sitting time Jan hail seen 
social possibilities in this business 
transaction, and had bought up a wad 
of tickets, thus ensuring a long string 
of dates for the future K i im 

Looking for something different and 
gay as a birthday gift lor my sister, I 
deiidcd on a pair of pyjamas made up 
of bright sicnic prints ol the natural 
wonders of the world, and asked the 
shop to send them to her Promptly 1 
received this letter 

“Dear Sis,’’ she wrote “I don’t 
mind having ‘12,948 feet high’ indi¬ 
cated on my bosom, but 1 thoroughly 
resent ‘greatest n.itural span’ across 
rny birttom -Mbs h c Pm*- 

Becausl I was having a club meeting 
at my home I asked Inge, a (icrman 
woman who tomes in to, help me, if 
she could come on Thursday morning 
instead of her usual day 

“I’m going to have 40 women here 
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on Thursday afternoon,” I explained, 
“and y<iu know what that means ” 
“fa," siie said, “—80 eyes •” 

—J WlNtlFUR 

A HANDSOME youiig assistant was wait¬ 
ing on us in the shoe shop where my 
friend and her daughter were shop¬ 
ping for sandals for that all important 
first dance One high-hccled pair was 
particularly becoming, and as the girl 
tecteicd up to the mirror m them she 
sighed, “These arc beautiful—but tlo 
you think I could dance in them?" 

The assistant extended his hand and 
said, “Shall wc try?” — (;oi Uirkh 

In the midst of a wedding rehearsal 
at the church, there was a stir as two 
girls and two sailors came in and 
looked around bewilderedly The min¬ 
ister went to see what tnty wanted 
and then announced that he would 
have to be excused to perform the 
wedding ceremony tor one of the 
couples “They are from the naval 
base," he explained, “and the boys 
have to be back tonight because they 
are sailing in the irorning " 

“Just a minute," the father of our 
bride called our “We have a wedding 
paity here—let’s put it to use right 
away for this couple ” 

hveryone )ubilantly fell in with the 
idea Th * bridesmaids and ushers took 


their places, and our bride’s father 
offered his arm to the sailor’s lady. As 
the organist played the “Wedding 
March” the procession moved down 
the aisle 

Lacking rice and confetti, we did 
our best with a shower of good wishes. 
As they climbed into their car, I heard 
the starry-eyed bride say to her new 
husband, “ What a wonderful story 
this will be to tcM our children •” 

—Mar|(irib Dix 

When I asked my teen-age daughter 
the meaning of the ring she was wear¬ 
ing round her neck on a chain, she ex¬ 
plained that she was going steady 
“One thing worries me. Dad,” she 
said “Now that we’re going steady, 
what shall we talk about?” 

I told her that they shouldn’t change 
their ways, but just go ahead and talk 
about the same things they did before 
“But, Dad,” she exclaimed, “all 
we’ve ever said to each other is ‘Hi 

- - S Cl M 

r) pewntit n contnhutions may be 
uddre^itd to The "left’s Ltl(t 
That" Fditot, The Reader’< Digest 
Belize ley Square, London. W i 
Payment will be ut our usual rate^ 
Rejected contributions cannot be 
acknowledged or returned 


Addres s Unk Noxvn 

FaiiroR Recently t sent a brief item to Lite’s Like That and 
after it was posted, remembered I had not included my ad<lress I wrote 
at once to correct the error Now I realize I had written nothing in the 
second lettei that would connect it with the first Consequently, I’m ask¬ 
ing you tc» forget the whole thing The story wasn’t very good anyway 

(We tktn\ the fotegotng letter tt a classic, however, and would lif^e to 
pay the contributor, but we cant read the signature—and there was no 
address on this letter either I—The Editors) 
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Above IS an artist's impression of the completed 

Manimuthar Dam situated in Tirunelveli District, 

% 

harnessing the waters of Manimuthar River A total ol 99,000 
acres, out of which 3,000 acres arc wet-lands converted 
from dry-lands, will be irrigated by this Project 


A huge increase in food production is made 
possible by the construction of this Dam We 
are indeed, proud to be associated with this great 
Project, in the construction of which over 60,000 tons 
ot SANKAR BRAND Portland Cement, the 
cement well known for Soundness, Strength 
and Stability, has been exclusively used 
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Unlike the dead who can tell no tales, 
one pilot survived to refute Soviet versions 
of this murderous international affair 
A Reader's Digest “ First Person ” Award 


Incident Over 
THE Sea of Japan 


By Captain John Roche, U S A F 


UR BIG four-engincd 
bomber with Its 17'man 
crew was shot down 
into the Sea of Japan 
early in the morn¬ 
ing of July 29, 1953 I ^he only 
known survivor Wc were operating 
our RB-50 from Yokota Air Force 
Base in Japan We had flown many 
uneventful sweeps over these inter¬ 
national waters lietween Japan and 
Siberia, and similar routine training 
flights in the United States and 
Japan for about a year. This last 
flight didn’t turn out to be routine 
We had been airborne several 
hours from Yokota when, at 0615 ,1 
looked at the radar screen and, as 
co-pilot, checked with the navigator 
to determine our exact distance 


from the Siberian coast Russia’s 
territorial limit was 12 miles. It was 
just daylight here at 21,000 feet and 
the weather was crystal cle.ir. Far 
off to the west the mountains of Si¬ 
beria poked their heads above the 
fog, which also hung in banks near 
the ocean far below Three naviga¬ 
tion officers W(‘re aboard, all instru¬ 
ments were working perfect!v By 
three separate methods wc estab¬ 
lished our distance* at exactly 40 
miles south-east of the nearest point 
of land 

The engines of the big plane were 
purring peacefully like giant tom¬ 
cats, and 1 sat back to enjoy a cigar¬ 
ette with (^^aptain Stanley O’Kelly, 
the big-boned Califoinian and ex- 
football player who was our aircraft 

^7 
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commander We were handing out 
sandwiches and a thermos of coffee, 
when—WHAM f 

I looked out to the left. Bearing 
straight down at us from high alti¬ 
tude at a speed of at least 400 m p h 
faster than ours, a Russian MIG-15 
was pouring 20-millimctrc cannon 
fire into our number one engine and 
left wing He flew over the wing, 
climbed high and half-rolled to the 
left, his red stars cleaily visible. Our 
gunners, under strict orders not to 
shexjt until first shot at, had not 
fired I’lie B-50 veered sharply to 
the left .ind I grabbed at the con¬ 
trols “Feather number one!” 
O’Kclly yelled 

I pressed the feathering button 
and cut the throttle Captain 
O’Kclly lang the alarm bell and 
called over the intercom for the 
gunners to ward off any further 
attacks “Let’s get this bird down 
from here, ’ 1 said as 1 prepared foi 
an emergency descent 'rhe aileron 
control on the left side was shot 
away, the wing was a ragged mess 
of holes, but the re w.is no flame 
WHAM' 

A MKi was pemring cannon and 
machine-gun lire into our right 
wing and engines This time our 
gunners were firing back You could 
hear the deafening s( utter all 
through the aircraft as our tail gun¬ 
ner and right aerial gunner fired 
every gun they had. 

The number tour engine was hit 
Fire poured out of it and across the 
wing. The fire extinguisher for 


number four had no effect. The 
cowling and part of the cylinders 
weVe gone. O’Kelly sounded the 
alarm to bail out. I turned in my 
seat and told the engineer to open 
the hatch. 

Suddenly the wing gave way 
With a loud cra'^hing noise it struck 
the fuselage and toic off the tail. 
The plane pitched upward and to 
the right so violently that my safety 
belt snapped, mv 45 ptstol was torn 
off, and the one-man emergency 
life raft, attached to the bottom of 
my parachute by steel clamps, was 
torn loose, taking part of my right 
buttock with It 

I was thrown across the plane, 
bounced head-first off the instru¬ 
ment panel into the nose, was 
rammed in the stomach by the nose- 
wheel steering bar and jammed up¬ 
side down between the autopilot 
staffilizer and the nose glass Mv 
eyes couldn’t focus because ol the 
blow on the head but I knew the 
plane was going down I was try¬ 
ing to get my body organized when 
a big hand grabbed me and O’Kclly 
\ellcd, “Roche—John* Don’t just 
lie thcic You ve got to get the lull 
out * ’’ 

It heljK'd unscramble my eyes I 
pushed, but my right hand slipped 
in a puddle of blood that was form¬ 
ing on the nose glass With tftc 
plane whirling end over end, it was 
impossible to get my feet on any¬ 
thing solid—they were on the instru¬ 
ment panel one second, then on the 
top of the cabin, back down to the 
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deck and all over the place. Finally 
I clawed and pawed my way to the 
nose hatch and looked around. I 
could see nobody left in the plane. 

Battered and beaten, I dived 
through the hatch and for a few sec> 
onds was suspend¬ 
ed upside down, 
half out of the 
nose-wheel well. 

The nose section 
was falling as fast 
as I. The two nose- 
wheel tvres, with 
treads that didn’t 
match — a snow- 
grip tyre on the 
left, a standard 
type on the right— 
seemed odd and a 
little funny It 
can’t be long, I 
thought, until 
she’ll smack the 
water. 

Gradually I fell 
away, 1 pulled the 
ring on my parachute ripcord and 
“Whapp^'* the chute opened with a 
p>lt 1 smelt smoke and in horror 
thought “Mv (h)d^—M> chute’s on 
fire ” 1 l(Kiked up at mv canopv 
and the next instant I was beneath 
the waves and struggling up for air 

Burning petrol and oil were 
spreading towaids me fast The 
shroud lines of the parachute were 
snagged ori my right foot I un¬ 
snapped my chest strap, slipped 
under the water, flipped my shoul¬ 
der straps f-ee I was loose and 


started to swim away. A few mo¬ 
ments later fog drifted between me 
and the fire. After I could not hear 
It burning 1 decided it was safe to 
inflate my Mae West. Then in my 
silent, fog- and water-bound room, 
1 started to see 
how badly I was 
messed up. 

When I put my 
hand to my head 
I felt raw bone and 
decided not to feel 
there again My 
face was cut and 
everywhere I put 
my hand there was 
a cut or bruise. I 
continually had to 
wash out of my eyes 
the blood that was 
streaming from the 
cut on my head, 
but so far my luck 
had held When 
you’re fighting j ust 
to live you don’t 
stop to think much about how 
vou’rc getting on. You do what 
comes next and do it the best you 
can 

T swam slowly, trying to see il 
sonic of the ^rew were around me. 
For about an hour I moved here and 
there, veiling as loud as I could 
Then I heard a voice 
I kept yelling and swimming to¬ 
wards It and finally came across Cap¬ 
tain O’Kelly. His wavy brown hair 
was singed and his nose and face 
were battered and swollen. “You 
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EVERY AGE ha» Chriktoph«rr Columbui 
—'every induHtry itK pionter Han< WilsJorf, 
founder of the Rolex ^\atch Company set 
down the three printiplea on which the 
Swiss watchmaking induvtry was larijely built 

— the precision wrivtwdtch, the waterproof 
wrist watch and the self-winding mechanism 

The wristwatch had always been 'suspect' 
until Hans Wilsdorf ordered the Rolex 
factory to create a wristwatch whose pre 
cision would compete with that of i marine 
chronometer In 1914 i tiny 2Smm dia 
meter Rolex wristwatch was iwardcd the much 
coveted Kew Observatory 'A' Certificate 

For centuries, ineffective waterproof cases 
were designed to protect fine precision move 
ments But in 1926 Hans Wilsdoif patented 
the svorld’s first genuinely waterproof watch 

— the Rolex Oyster' And in ^931 he inventcu 
the rotor Perpetual self-winding mechanism 

— now adopted by most bwiss watchmakers 

#-ROLEX S landmark 


— thereby bringing accuracy to self-winding 
watches at last' 

Rigorous trials must be undi rgone before 
a watch is certified 'Chronometer' Yet of the 
4H7t647 Swiss wristwaichcs officially certified 
Chronometers in the past 30 years, 312,220 
were Rolex' Bach has its own Red Seal and 
Official Timing Certificate 

All these innovations plus a calendar 
mechanism are incorporated in the Rolex 
'Vaydatt ’ This ultra-modern watch hss ■ 
damp proof and waterproof 'Oyster' case and 
IS entirely self-wound by the rotor Perpetual 
mechanism Ihc date, greatly magnified, and 
the week-day, written in full, change auto¬ 
matically every midnight It Is fitting that 
this unique and advanced chronometer should 
be produced in the lifetime of the man who 
has contributed so largely tosthe tremendous 
growth and development of the watch¬ 
making industry 

in the hiftor> of time measurement 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY (EASTERN) PRIVATE LIMITED 
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look real pretty,” I told him. He 
said, “You look real pretty, too.” 

All morning we drifted Gradu¬ 
ally the sea became rougher, the 
waves grew higher, the troughs 
deeper. From the last weather 
checks aboard the plane I estimated 
that the wind and current would be 
carrying us towards the Siberian 
coast. During the morning we 
heard motors somewhere in the dis¬ 
tance and were thankful for the 
heavy fog—we didn’t want m be 
picked up by the Russians Now the 
tog had dissipated 
During the day I had said a lot of 
prayers and made a lot of promises 
to the Lord if he would get us out 
of this mess. Now I thought for a 
minute and said, “Lord. You know 
darn well that if I get out of this I 
won’t keep the promises, so just for¬ 
get about them—1 would just like 
to get out of here ’’ 

Then I knew the Lord hadn’t 
deserted me In the distance I saw 
coming out of the cloud the most 
!>eautiful sight in the world—a B-29 
with a boat slung to its belly 

For years I had carried water¬ 
proof flares in the boot of my car I 
carried two in my flying suit, too, 
although they were not part of our 
usual equipment I took a flare from 
my pocket and fired it, then fired 
the second one. O’Kelly and I sep¬ 
arated to spread the yellow sea- 
marker dye from our Mae Wests as 
broadly as possible. 

The B-29 straight over us but 
showed no sign of recognition. He 


turned and came over again, but 
still showed no recognition. I put 
the rest of the dye marker out, but 
the B-29 was gone. The thought 
that he could have been so close 
without seeing us gave me a deso¬ 
late feeling 

After a few minutes I heard the 
engines again. Then the B-29 broke 
out of the fog coming straight at 
me. A few seconds later I saw the 
aluminium lifeboat fall from the 
belly of the plane and parachute 
to the water 100 yards upwind 

We had been in the water for 12 
hours I had been vomiting blood 
all day, and terrible cramp had been 
coming on since early afternoon. I 
would swim full power, which was 
not much, and get to the top of a 
wave to see where the boat was, 
then I would sink into a trough and 
the boat would be out of sight. A 
cSuple ijf times the cramp came on 
so violently that I had to stop swim¬ 
ming After about 30 agonizing 
minutes I came up to the stern 01 
the boat I was about done for The 
one small fact that the ladder h.id 
unfolded was as big as life itself. 

At last I tumbled in, completely 
spent The cxer'-ion caused me to 
vomit still moie blood, and I 
thought the violent convulsions 
great enough to kill me, but little 
by little they subsided and I rested 
long enough to gam a little 
strength After a while I crawled to 
the rear of the boat and read the 
instructions for starting the engine, 
and then 1 tried the starter switch. 
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It made one weak turn and gave 
up. 

1 crawled to the side of the boat 
and yelled at the top of my voice for 
O’Kelly, but he was too weak to 
give any response. As a wave broke 
1 saw him take a crawl stroke and 
then turn on his back, cover his 
face with both hands and disappear 
behind a wave. I yelled again and 
again, then stomach cramp from 
yelling almost tore me in half and I 
stopped. I lay there until the cramps 
wore off, then crawled to the hatch, 
opened it and found dry clothing. 
I also came upon a Very pistol—an 
Item certain to prove handy. 

I drifted for hours m the dark¬ 
ness. Some time in the night I saw 
through the mist two small lights 
that looked like stars shining on the 
horizon After a long time I was 
sure they were moving I fired a 
flare from the Very pistol 

Then a green light appeared, 
coming straight towards me A 
huge black shape moved to within 
50 yartls 

With mv 25 automatic in my 
right hand ami the Very pistol in 
my left, I w.iitcd for m\ icscuer 01 
for final battle Whocvci it was 
knew I wMs there Then, out of the 
black night, I heard “Ciet that 
damned launch overlward ^" 

The language was rough, but it 
sounded so good that I felt like cry¬ 
ing The launch pulled up and the 
men helped me in 

They took me to their destroyer, 
the U.b S. Ptcf{ing In the sick bay 


the crew shaved my head and 
cleaned the cuts. A doctor from a 
Royal Australian Navy destroyer 
came aboard and sewed me up. 

Three days later the newspapers 
published me contents of a note 
that the Soviet Government had just 
delivered to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow The note declared: 

“On July 29, about seven o’clock 
Vladivostok time, a four-motored 
bomber of the type B-50, with iden¬ 
tification marks of the United 
States, violated the state frontier of 
the U S S R., first in the region of 
Cape Gamova, then continued to 
fly over the U S.S R. at Askc/ld 
Island, near Vladivostok 

“On the approach of two Soviet 
fighters with die purpose of signal¬ 
ling the American plane that it was 
inside the limits of the frontier of 
the U.S.S R and proposing that it 
‘leave the air space of the Soviet 
Union, the American plane opened 
fire on them and did serious damage 
to one The Soviet planes were 
obliged to open return fiic, after 
which ihe American plane disap¬ 
peared in the direction of the sea. 

“The So\iet Goseinment de 
dares a Mgorous protest to the CJov- 
ernment of the United States 
against this gross violation by an 
American plane of the Soviet fron¬ 
tier . *’ 

The Soviet Union might have got 
away with the big he except for one 
thing of the 17-man crew shot 
down that day, one survived. I was 
able to bring back the truth. 




By Vance Packard 


It can play an enriching role 
in our lives if we will only be 
more adventurous about it 


UMAN BFiNGs ordinarily enjoy 
^alklng, and do a great deal 
o£ It One university pro¬ 
fessor finds, m fact, that humans of 
the English-speaking variety iitter 
an average of 30,000 words a day 
Yet our flow of speech often dries up 
when we arc thrown together with 
strangers or nodding acquaintances 
at parties, business gatherings or in 
railway carriages W e become 
afflictesd with verbal timidity ^A'e 
find ourselves struggling in an 
effort just to make “small talk ” 


Because of the low yield of wis¬ 
dom or even coherence from these 
strained encounters, small talk has 
acquired a bad name Propeily un¬ 
derstood, however, ^mall talk can be 
far more than just shallow chatter. 

I confess I used to take a wary 
view of the whole business. When¬ 
ever possible at social gatherings, I 
kept myself surrounded by active 
talkers lest I be stranded with some 
near-stranger. Mv timid attitude was 
pleasantly transformed one night 
when I was at a party tor Arlene 
Francis, the actress It was a large, 
milling crowd, and I began my 
usual evasive manotnivnng Then I 
noticed Miss Francis She was moic 
of a stranger there than 1 was, yet 
she was chattering aU>ne with one 
person after another and seemed to 
be enjoying herself 

Ultimately I, too, found myself 
the focus C)f her interest Within two 
minutes she had me expounding on 
the magi/inc-writmg business Her 
cjuestions were [K*netrating, flatter 
mg I sympathized with her for hav¬ 
ing to talk to so many strange jKOplc 
at parties She hxikcd puzzled, then 
said ‘‘(^h, but I just love to talk to 
|x;ople i don’t know 1 can learn 
.ibout them To me there is romance 
and excitement in what everyone 
does ” 

Since then I’ve sought to be moie 
venturesome in my encounters with 
people. Any individual, I now re.il- 
i7c, can hold your interest and 
broaden your world—if you will 


Condensed from The Diplomat 
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give him a chance. In the past few 
weeks Tvc broadened my horizons 
through small talk on such diverse 
matters as zip-fastener-making, 
deep-sea diving, giasshopper plagues 
and the delights of Mallorca, More¬ 
over, I am starting to enjoy social 
mingling. 

At a dinner recently I found, by a 
■ittle probing, that the man on my 
right ran a rest home for nervous 
wiccks And the housewife on my 
left was a volunteci language in¬ 
structor for Hungarian refugees 
Both, when they warmed up cm 
those subjects, were fascinating, and 
I actually felt tom m dividing my 
attention 

The reason most people consider 
small talk uncomfortable is that they 
lack cour.jge in making new chan¬ 
nels How do the experts cut 
through strangeness and get on easy 
verbd lei ms with a new accjuain- 
t»ince^ I’ve been watching people 
who by necessity have become adept 
at small talk sales executives, 
cicTgymen, television stars, politi 
Clans and so on 

First ot all, thc\ set the moixl, or 
warm up the atmosphere 'Hiev in- 
diici* a person to forget his nersous- 
ness \Vc need to do the same in our 
social relationships 

What we say m this i* c-bicaking 
stage IS far less important than how 
we say it.just about any amiable 
sounds will do Lively generaliza¬ 
tions about the weather or canapes 
or hostess arc fine 

It helps, also, if \ ou remember that 


the stranger, too, may be feeling ill 
at ease. My minister, a veteran of 
several hundred wedding receptions, 
says “You’ve got to realize that 
cverybexly else is just as stuck as you 
are. I almost always get a grateful 
reaction when I barge up to a per- 
5pn and start talking.” 

K you happen to know something 
about the background of the person 
you arc meeting, a simple, admiring 
allusion to some aspect of it is an¬ 
other potent warmer-upper. An 
American being introduced to Lord 
Beaverbrook won an immediate de¬ 
lighted response by saying, “You’re 
one preacher’s son Fve been wanting 
to meet • ” Lord Beaverbrcxik is espe¬ 
cially proud of his paicntal oiigin 

In setting a relaxed, amiable mcxid 
it IS crucial that you get your mind 
off yourself Many of us unwittingly 
jircvent a lelaxcd mood by intruding 
oh so-casual remai ks intended to im¬ 
press the other jierson that we arc 
worth knowing 

Fin.iily, if IS important in this 
mcKxl-sctting stage th.it W'e find c^ut 
who It IS we're talking to Instead, 
wc often stand ab(>ut wondering 
who the pcrscin is, perhaps groping 
for the name wc heard half an houi 
ago, 01 straining to icmembcr whcie 
we met him before 

Continentals tend to be much 
more explicit, and sensible, about 
getting identifications straight At 
Danish parties guests frequently in¬ 
troduce themselves not only by name 
but occupation “I’m Hans Kristen- 
sen—lawyer ” That sases a lot of 
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wallowing. It invites 
the other person to 
dedal e himself, too. 

Once a relaxed 
mood IS established, 
you can seriously be¬ 
gin your conversa¬ 
tional exploring A 
dependable gambit 
IS to inquire simply, 

“Where do you 
come from?” Most 
of us nowadays are 
“from” somewhere 
else, and most of us 
are a little homesick 
to talk about our old 
home town Recent¬ 
ly when I asked this 
question of a man I 
had just met, he said 
Crookston, Minnesota. That town’s 
chief claim to fame, he explained, is 
that It IS one of the coldest spots in 
the United States. This led him into 
nostalgic lecollections of wading 
through snowdrifts higher than his 
head during 40-bclow-zero weather 
Later he talked about the nearby 
Red Indians and their wild rice, 
now much in demand as a delicacy 
He remembers when the Indians 
couldn’t give it away For half an 
hour he gave me an affectionate 
view of a part of my country com¬ 
pletely new to me 

Children arc usually a fine talk- 
generating topic at almost any gath- 
enng. Just get the age of the other 
person’^ children, and you’re off. 
You will no doubt get quickly into 


the local school situation, about 
.which everyone has strong ideas 

Once a conversation has been ami¬ 
ably launched, you can lead into 
other topics One strategy is to t^lk 
about some recent experience. As 
author Emily Kimbrough says, all 
you have to do is mention a trip you 
have taken, or hope to take, and you 
have your listener trying to tell of 
trips he has taken, or hopes to take 
Or seek advice about matters on 
which your new acquaintance has 
reason to be expert. If he’s a builder, 
for example, what’s the best time of 
year to build a house ? This sort of 
tack can enlighten you—^and will 
certainly please him. 

Another strategy is to be deliber¬ 
ately challenging or provocative 
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and sent to schools to learn trades. 

The story is characteristic of the 
most remarkable man to govern the 
capital of Mexico in more than a 
century—a modern conquistador, as 
ruthless as the Spanish conqueror of 
old but with the single thought of 
improving the city, of making its 
people healthier and happier 

Four years ago, when Uruchurtu 
was appointed to the office of mayor 
(known in Mexico as the governor- 
general or regent), Mexico City was 
a sprawl of hovels, palaces and sky¬ 
scrapers The oldest city in the 
Americas—it boasted 60,000 houses 
when New York was a wilderness— 
It had narrow streets and insanitary 
markets, more beggars and more 
street vendors than any other There 
were parks but nothing grew in 
them. The traffic accident rate was 
the highest of any city on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, and walking out 
alone at night was an adventure th it 
often could cntl in trouble 

To top It all, the city was sinking 
at the rate fif a hxit a year The 
settling had cracked the pavements 
and burst the sewer and water 
mains, mingling the foul with the 
fresh so th it one diank the water at 
one’s peril The skyscrapers were all 
built on j.icks whieh had to be 
turned up each year to raise the 
buildings to level. The Church of 
Our Lady of Loreto leant over 
several feet 

Today the city is transformed. 
Uruchurtu has driven it out of the 
Middle Ages into the 20th centurv 


—with a speed that leaves the inhab" 
itants breathless but proud. In some 
respects, it has become the most 
modern metropolis of the Western 
hemisphere. Miles of broad new 
avenues and highways have opened 
the old town. The accident, crime 
and disease rites arc down. The city 
IS clean, the markets are brand-new 
and hygienic. Where once its treas¬ 
ury operated at a deficit, now there 
IS a surplus 

The Mayor’s methods are some¬ 
times harsh. There was his way with 
the vendors. You could hardly get 
through some of the mam streets be¬ 
cause of their stalls and sheds The 
Mayor gave the vendors fair warn¬ 
ing, offered to help them find other 
sites But only a few were interested. 
One day trucks, bulldozers and 500 
men with crowbars moved in—and 
in 12 hours the obstructions had dis- 
*appearcd 

Mexico City had been a place 
where garbage was frequently 
dumped out of windows or the fiont 
door The Mayor explained the im¬ 
portance of cleanliness through 
pamphlets, films and newspaper 
artiLlts I’htn he installed wha*' 
amounts to a round-the-clock gar- 
b.ige-collection system and let it be 
known that anyone caughl littering 
tne streets would be fined heavily. 

In the following months the citv 
collected a few thousand dollars in 
fines Then suddenly there were no 
more summonses, no more fines. It 
had come home to the people that 
this was a mayor who meant what 
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he said; moreover it was rather 
pleasant to walk m dirt'free streets. 

Diiving through the city one 
morning, Uruchurtu was shocked 
by the long queues of people wait¬ 
ing for buses in the ram He did 
two things, with 
his usual speed. 

First, he pul roofs 

over the bus stops, 

then he telephoned 

vehicle builders In 

SIX months, 1,500 

new green buses vraHK* ' 

were rolling He 

followed this up 

by issuing 2,000 

licences (no othei 
city ofHciai had 
dared increase the 
number of cabs 
out of fear of what 
the other drivers 
would do) Most 
of the new taxis Cmesto 

ojKrated as carnci s Liking groups of 
passengers the length ()f the city for 
one jxso each (40 nP> -probabh the 
chcajxst taxi service in the world. 

'rhe markets were next on the list 
These weic delightful places—for 
the lover of the picturcse|ue, tor the 
tourist with a eamcra Huddles of 
tents and shacks, the\ were alive 
with rats Peasant women and their 
babies squatted before heaps of fly 
infested vegetables and meat The 
vendors were often diseased, invari¬ 
ably unwashed. Public health au 
thorities stated that these places were 


D nesto Ui lu h intu 


largely responsible for Mexico’s 
high death rate from dysentery and 
other intestinal ailments 
Uruchurtu started his clean-up 
campaign with one small market, 
offering the vendors a chance to 
move elsewhere. 
They didn’t want 
to move, and once 
again the bull- 
1 dozers appeared 

^ \ Soon there arose’a 

iMv modern building 

with refrigeration 
\ I perishables and 

taps from which 
^ •' * T j flowed chlorinated 

L 7 water to wash the 

fi uit nd vcgc- 

The old vendors 
came back, but 
bBW now the\ wore 

white coats and, 
thank to .i system 
luhintu inspection, their 

hands were clean 1 o date, Uruchur¬ 
tu has built 27 markets and befoic 
the end of the vear the last of the 
old markets—the which is 

said to be the largest in the woild— 
will have been replaced by a modern 
structure 

Cit\ planners calculate that a 
modern city should have a park for 
every 5,000 people Uruchurtu has 
created one for every 600. In all »'he 
and places he laid turf, planted 
flowers, set out trees—he has planted 
20,000 trees altogether. And in each 
plot of greenery he installed at least 


the\ wore 
coats and, 
to.) system 
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one fountain * fountains that made 
crystalline umbrellas, fountains that 
shot geysers in platoon formation, 
fountains that crossed graceful pa* 
rabolas of water in th^ir. There 
were so many that the people began 
calling him Flores y Fuentes (Flow¬ 
ers and Fountains). 

The pessimists said the parks 
would not last, people would tram¬ 
ple the grass, steal the flowers “Peo¬ 
ple love beauty,” said the Mayor, 
“especially Mexicans, and they will 
not harm what they love.” But he 
made sure by driving the point 
home On billboards and taxi- 
bumpers he places such sentences as, 
“The city is yours—take care of it.” 
“The city belongs to the people who 
live in It—cherish it.” 

The Mayor’s faith was vindicated 
In this city, larger than the area of 
Greater London, the open gardens 
have few keepers, yet the flowers are 
untouched In many parks on a Sun¬ 
day you will find people with shears, 
trowels and hoes, clipping dead 
blossoms and twigs, loosening the 
earth round roots 

Mexico City has one problem 
peculiaily its own--its substructure. 
Underneath the metropolis is a 
spionge of sand, gravel and clav—an 
old lake bed. As long as there is 
water in the sponge, it can suppoit 
all that IS built upon it—but draw 
out the water, the sponge collapses 
and the city sinks Which is precise¬ 
ly what has been happening. 

At present, most of the water 
needed for houses and factories is 


obtained from wells There are 2,400 
within the city boundaries—sucking 
up water, shrinking the spongy sup¬ 
port, bringing the city closer to 
catastrophe. Theoretically, the solu¬ 
tion IS simple if sufficient water can 
be piped in, the wells will no longer 
be necessary But there arc enormous 
difficulties, both engineering and 
financial. 

Fortunately, Ernesto Uruchurtu 
IS not easily intimidated. He has'al¬ 
ready opened one reservoir—build¬ 
ing It, incidentally, at substantially 
less than the cost of earlier schemes. 
Now he has planned a larger one 
which will bring water from beyond 
the mountains that wall the city, a 
distance of 70 miles When this one 
IS completed—and it will be, he as¬ 
sures me, in less than three years— 
there will be enough water for the 
present population and its probable 
growth for the next 50 years. When 
that IS done and the wells are 
capjied, the Mayor told me, “this 
city will be as solid and immobile as 
New York ” 

The son of a Basque schoolteach¬ 
er, Ernesto Uruchurtu was Sorn in 
the state of Sonora 51 years ago As 
a boy he rode horses, punched cattle, 
as a young man he studied in Mex¬ 
ico City and became a lawyer. Class¬ 
mates remember him as a youth 
who would wander through the 
slums saying, “Some day, if I get a 
chance. I’ll put an end to all this.” 

In his first political )ob, as a prose¬ 
cutor m Sonora, he became known 
as a tough man to get up against. 
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His name first came to the attention 
of his country’s leaders as the result 
of an incident which revealed his 
dominant qualities * courage and re¬ 
spect for the law. 

In the town of La Casita a man 
had gone berserk and murdered 
three companions. When he was 
captured, the military commandant 
of the region announced that he 
would be shot by a firing squad the 
next morning Uruchurtu, still in 
his 2o’s, demanded that the military 
chief surrender the prisoner. His 
was a civil crime, he said, and what¬ 
ever Its brutality he was entitled to 
a trial by a jury of his peers Finally 
the young prosecutor had his way 
The muidcrcr was tried, convicted 
and put to death—^but by due pro¬ 
cess of law The young attoi nev col¬ 
lected an honorarium of praise and 
respect that htlpcd bring him finally 
to pre eminence m Mexico Cats 

Hetore lie arriycd there, however, 
Ik was Minislci oi the Interior, and 
in that jiosition, lu was hc.ul of the 
State Police and the Mexican ('ll) 
('ommiinism was ,i danger, at the 
tune a gicaU i danget than in almost 
any olhci place in Laiin America, 
but Uriuiuirtu kept tlic Reds uiidei 
such constant siiiveillance that thev 
weit helpless to .let 

The Ma\oi is basicallv a sh\ indi- 
sidual, hating jscrsonal publicity 
He has built hundicds ot public 
buildings, roads, bridges, >et no 
street or public work bears his name 
Out of his office he is an engaging 
person, a warm friend, a man of 


utter simplicity. Friendship ceases, 
however, when he gets behind his 
desk. In the old days, a man who 
was a crony of the mayor could 
peddle his influence and get rich 
doing It. No more. Uruchurtu, who 
has spent millions for public works, 
refuses to deal with middlemen and 
places his contracts direct, thereby 
saving great sums of money. 

No one in Mexico works harder 
than the Mayor. He is at his desk at • 
eight in the morning and works 
right through the lunch hour until 
four At SIX he is back again and he 
docs not leave until ten Often be¬ 
fore he goes to the office and after he 
leaves it he will roam the city in his 
car, inspecting public works 

When streets in the busy parts of 
town need repairing, he will throw 
into the job loo men per section, 
with all the equipment ncccssaiy, 
and keep them working through the 
night “The ptojik of the citv,” he 
siul, “ha\(. a right to comfort, an<l 
a torn up street is an inconvenience 
and .1 sou that should be healed as 
cjuickh as possible “ 

Wlun I asked him how he had 
managed to get ,ill these things di^nc* 
in a coLinirv whc.rc tnuhana is sup 
jxised to be the rule, he replied, “It’s 
a matter of confidence If the people 
are convinced that the head of a 
government is honesth trving vo do 
a g<K)d job for them, they will back 
him up What 1 have done 1 was 
able to do because the people trusted 
me 

That is decidedly the answer. 
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Points to Ponder 

James Harvey Robinson m The 
Mind in the Making 
One cannot but wonder at this con- 
standy recurring phrase, “getting 
something for nothing,” as if it were 
the peculiar and perverse ambition of 
disturbers of society Except for our 
animal outfit, practically all we have 
IS handed to us gratis. Who can flatter 
himself that he invented the art of 
writing or the printing press, or dis¬ 
covered his religious, economic and 
moral conviction or any of the devices 
which supply him with meat and rai 
ment or any of the sources of such 
pleasure as he may derive from litera¬ 
ture or the fine arts? In short, civili¬ 
zation IS little else than getting some¬ 
thing for nothing —c a w.itts 

Carl Van Doren in Three Worlds 
Affection, indulgence and humour 
alike arc powerless against the instinct 
of children to rebel It is as essential 
to their nunds and wills as exercise to 
their bodies If they have no reasons 
for It they will invent them. It is hard 
to imagine families limp enough to be 
alway»H at peace Wheres’er there is 
character there will be conflict The 
best that parents and children can 
hope for is that the wounds of their 
conflict may not be too deep or too 
lasting. 

Elizabeth Bowea in Vogue 
The most interesting people are 
those about whom we continue to 


know the least—not because they sur¬ 
round themselves with mystery, but 
because some unconscious digmty in 
them forbids intrusion, and modesty 
keeps them from the easy confidence. 
To them, with then untold secrets, 
the imagination, fascinated, returns. 

Mortimer J. Adler in Hou/ to Read 

a Book 

There is only one situation I can 
think of in which people make an ef¬ 
fort to read better than they usually 
do. When they are in love and arc 
reading a love letter, they read for all 
they are worth They read every word 
three ways; they read between the 
lines and in the margins, they read 
the whole in terms of the parts, and 
each part in terms of the whole; they 
grow sensitive to context and ambigu¬ 
ity, to insinuation and implication, 
they perceive the colour of words, the 
odour of phrases and the weight of 
sentences They may take the punctua¬ 
tion into account Then, if never be¬ 
fore or after, they read -Jarrolds 

Albion Ross m Journey of an 

American 

My life in ihe Middle East had been 
taken up with news, a thing that falls 
into patterns lontcrntd with govern¬ 
ments, crises, projects, change I had 
barely noticed that what was not 
changing was so great a part of every¬ 
thing News IS a very special distor¬ 
tion It IS either about something 
changing oi something unusual Life, 
howevei, is to a large extent about 
something not changing and not be¬ 
ing unusual hollow th« news dih 
gently enough, and you will become 
blind to the greater part of reality and 
to most of the values of living. 

^‘3 
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O ur SIDE the towns, power 
failures ha[)pen occasionally, 
but the last one we had 
seemed different from the others 
Perhaps it was because there was no 
thunderstorm to prepare us or create 
a distraction The lights simpl) went 
out and we were sitting in darkness 
The radio,' /ell-pump and refrigera¬ 
tor also died instantly, of course, and 
the electric clock stopped. In the 
silence it was as if time itself had 
stopped. 

It was not really silence, though. 
The night resounded with the chirp¬ 
ing of crickets. Near the house the 
rasping, hurried cries of two katy¬ 
dids echoed in our ears, and the 
toad under the back steps was 
vociferating his sustained, vibrant 


close in it had moved. We sat listen- 
ing without speaking, unconsciously 
groping for our bearings in another 
world. 

It was no longer dark The moon¬ 
light on the wall and rug, formerly 
imperceptible, was now bright and 
stippled with the shadows of the 
maple leaves that stirred to the 
breeze outside The night had taken 
possession of the house. In one swift 
stride It had advanced through the 
open windows and was beside us, at, 
oui elbows, at our bai ks. It was ex- 
tr.'ordmary how powerful its pres¬ 
ence was You could almost touch it 

I brought some candles from the 
dining-room The soft yellow light 
thev cast, scarcely reaching the walls, 
seemed very precious Indeed, that 
was how the moment itself seemed; 
It was wonderful that we should be 
here, alive Outside there was no 
man-made light to be seen any¬ 
where, the house down the road and 
the two houses on the far hillside 
had also been swallowed up in the 
blackness Of the world I had left 
when 1 came’home from the office 
nothing remained. It could as well 
have ceased to exist 

Time also had ceased to exist, as 
if the past were embodied in the 
present. While the brown and blue 
shadows cast by the moonlight and 
candlelight on the white wall moved 
fitfully at cross-purposes, I found 
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that childhood experiences I had 
long forgotten were suddenly close 
and real. They were all associated 
with a more primitive world. I had 
a vivid awareness of a cool spring- 
house with mossy stones and a bird 
nesting under the eaves, I could not 
remember where it had been Then 
there was a horse and buggy and 
the pleasant horsy smell, the thud¬ 
ding of the hoofs, the crunch of 
wheels, and the glint of mica flakes 
in the gravel It was a mountain road 
in Georgia, where I had been when 
I was SIX 

But that was not all The night 
that was all round us now was the 
same night that had stood by the 
candlelit windows of colonial 
houses, close to the settler’s hearth, 
around the pioneer’s camp-fire It 
went back beyond that, too, to the 
great oak forests of England which 
the archers knew, and to the savage 
wilderness beyond the Rhine into 
which the Roman legions did not 
venture It was all there m the night 

Mv wife and I talked in low 
voices, unhuri ledlv, listening even as 
we spoke Bevoiul the glow of the 
candies there could have Ixrtn an\- 
thing You felt watchful, attentive 
to externals, alert to the possible 

When the lights came back on, the 


burst of glare was for an instant like 
the sheet of light you see when you 
are struck on the back of the head. 
The night had fallen back as if it 
had been snatched away. I heard 
the hum of the refrigerator and the 
plunging of the pump. I got to 
the radio before it had waimed up, 
and turned it off. 

If I said I was sorry the current 
had gone back on, I should not be 
telling the truth Modern homes arc 
not planned to function without 
electricity All the same, I should 
not have liked to miss that experi¬ 
ence And 1 should like to keep 
going back to it—^as indeed I do 
When I walk out now after dark, 
well away from the last light bulb, 
under the stars, beside the black 
shapes of the trees, especially when 
the whippoorwill’s insistent calling 
or the hooting of the baired owl in 
the farther wtxids quickens the con¬ 
sciousness of the night’s fastnesses. 
It comes back to me again 

Cjo out into the dark of the even¬ 
ing You will find a deep satis¬ 
faction in the kntiwledgc that the 
unknown is still there, unaltered bv 
a thousand years of man’s assault 
upon It We have not lost that other 
world It IS there, waiting. V/e have 
onlv to rediscover it. 


Spellbound 

^1 1t\ Charles Lindbergh told friends about taking the flyer’s i i-ycar-old 
daughter to see The Sptnt of St Louts, the story of Lindbergh’s famous 
flight. In the middle of the film the child turned to her mother and 
whispered anxiously, “Mummy, docs he get there?” —l Aiiunan 
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A City’s Refuse Helps 
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IS helpint( to build a fine new sports 

aiena ioi then (itv Here's how 
* 

'liuck‘ eait the lelnst* to a see- 
tion of low'-l«int; t’lound that, nor¬ 
mally subject to (loodint;, was of 
small use to Box Hill Into this aiea 
the refuse is dumped e.uh chiv 
Over It is packed clean eaitli 
brought from road-buildintr jobs 
and other constnirtion sites around 
the city A hard-woiking Cater¬ 
pillar D4 'I’l actor with bulldo/ei 
spreads the refuse, compacis it 
firmly, covers it with a thic k laver of 


eaith, then thoioughly compacis 
this Iresh top seal cover ol soil. 

“We’ie doing a dual job,” City 
Engineer C F Williams points out 
His landfill pioject is disposing of 
Box fliH’s *efuse inexpensively and 
h\ gienic allv \nd w hen the see tion 
IS compktcdv filled in and covered, 
the c It) wdl use this leclaimed area 
i(«i a spoi ts aic na 

4 

Sanitarv Landfill c an benefit votir 
fit), too Dependable Cateipillai- 
built mac hines at e maintaining such 
piojects at low tost in cities of all 
sizes, throughout the wot Id. 

Caterpillar Tiactor Co, Peoria, 
Illinois, USA. 
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All good-looking mils like to 
be photogi.ipiKd lo nitiMmum 
advaniiigi' Cict an \gl.i Lanicia 
and get populai v\itli |iictt\ 
girls Agfa sanivias liavt so niain 
ntodern featnies that even 
bemnncis can get fine tcsiilts 
rmhi from the fiisi week Agfa 
eanicta puces tange fioni Rs 2^ 
to Rs 62^ and ofTci topmost 
\alue foi mone\ k>et an 
Agfa and be a success 

(Other Isolette models 
from Rs. 153 upwards) 
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-I beautiful fo/diu!{ tameia takniji 
21x21" pictiues Equipped nith 4gfa 
4qnat f‘4 5 lens and ffash-svncbronned 
V ario 3-speed \hiittei Rs. 126/- 
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By J. D. Ratcliff 


Three centuries ago this French firm broke the 
Venetian monopoly on plate glass. Today, still 
pioneering, they are pointing the xvay to the 
age of glass with a dazxling an ay of products 


RENCii sciFNiiiTS scvcral years 
ago drew plans for the world’s 
largest solar furnace, to sit atop 
mile-high Mont-Louis, in the Pyre¬ 
nees They visualized a 1,453' 
square-foot flat mirror which would 
move with the sun, trapping its 
rays, and reflecting them into a 36- 
foot parabolic mirror. This mirror, 
a mosaic of 3,500 pieces of glass, 
would bring all the rays to a sharp 
focal point—producing tempera¬ 
tures up to 5,500“ F. 

Building diis bizarre furnace 
posed tremendous technical difficul¬ 
ties. To overcome them the scien¬ 
tists turned to one of the world’s 


most research-minded industrial 
concerns—France's huge St.-Gobain 
Cilass Company. 'Fhc firm accepted 
the challenge and built the mirrors 
for the highly successful fuinacc as 
calmly as it has made special tele¬ 
vision tubes, foam-glass life rafts, oi 
lenses for a new wide-screen film 
projector A^nothcr job handed to 
St -(iobain was the construction of 
France’s new plutonium extraction 
plant. Among the plant’s striking 
features are thrcc-foot-thick win¬ 
dows of laminated {ead glass, 
through which the extraction pro¬ 
cess can be watched without fear of 
the inferno of radiation inside 

7/9 


Condensed from The Financial Times, AJontreal 
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This extraordinary business con¬ 
cern has a dazzling range of pro¬ 
ducts. Most car windows are made 
of the safety glass it invented. If you 
buy French wine or perfume, 
chances are that St.-Gobain pro- 
dpeed the bottle. The company 
supplies radiant-heat panels for 
bathroom heaters, and spun-glass 
shower curtains. It made the glass 
slabs which display Hsh in the 
Chicago aquarium and similar 
slabs to display swimming nudes at 
the Folies Bergere in Pans It sup¬ 
plied the mirror for Mount Wilson’s 
lOo-inch telescope and the beacon 
light for the EifTcl Tower 

St-Ciobain is prepared to make 
25,000 different types of glass con¬ 
tainer—from insulin ampoules to 
18-gallon carboys used by the chem¬ 
ical industry. Optical glass is pro¬ 
vided in 3,500 different types The 
company’s sUxikrooms contain 
tableware far more break-resistant 
than china. There is even glass 
“grease”—used to lubricate white- 
hot steel shapes as they aie extruded 
through dies 

One of St-Gobain’s strangest 
orders e.imc from an Indian maha¬ 
rajah he wanted an elaboratcl) de- 
signcel glass he’d, loughly the size of 
a badminton court Another came 
from Antoine, the world-famed 
hairdresser, who wanted a glass 
house—complete with glass panel¬ 
ling, staircase and furniture 

The company’s past is as fascinat¬ 
ing as Its busy present Until the 
mid-i6oo's, when St-Gobam was 


founded, the manufacture of plate 
glass was an iron-fisted Venetian 
monopoly. Men who knew the se¬ 
crets of glassmakmg were confined 
on the little island of Murano, near 
Venice If one escaped, his family 
was imprisoned. If he was caught, 
he was put to death. Plate glass was 
therefore among the most expensive 
luxuries 

France’s glittering monarch, 
Louis XIV, decided to break the 
monopoly He ordered the French 
ambassador in Venice to lure Mu¬ 
rano glassmakcrs to Pans by any 
means he chose With the liberal use 
of gold, violence and. intrigue he 
spirited away a small band of mas¬ 
ter craftsmen. A workshop was set 
up in Pans, near the royal palaces, 
so that Louis and his court could 
watch proceedings Later the factory 
was moved to the abandoned St- 
(ioberto chateau where surrounding 
forests provided ample fuel for glass 
furnaces In if)66 the French Royal 
Glass Manufactory produced its 
first plate glass 

The Venetians took drastic steps 
to thwart this challenge After two 
of the Venetian workmen in Pans 
died mysteriously of poison the Ve¬ 
netian ambassador quietly circulated 
word that all would he forgiven if 
the others returned home In a 
body, the workmen decamped, but 
It was too late. The French had 
learnt the secret 

Orders poured in Louis XI\' 
wanted windows for state carriages, 
placed a staggering order for the 
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glass that still graces the great Hall 
of Mirrors in the Palace of Ver¬ 
sailles. Russia’s Peter the Great sent 
to St.'Gobain for palace mirrors. 
Rulers in Constantinople and other 
capitals did the same. 

St.-Gobam takes pride in being 
ahead of the times—sometimes by 
centuries Sick leave, subsidized 
housing for virorkers, medical care, 
generally regarded as 2oth-ccnturv 
developments, were established at 
St.-Gobain in the i6oo’s In 1759 it 
started a retirement-pension plan— 
probably the first in the world. 

St.'Cjobam contented itself with 
production of plate glass until his¬ 
tory gave It a push. During the 
Napoleonic Wars the British block¬ 
ade cut off the supply of imported 
soda ash, an essential raw material 
for glass. So the company started 
making its own—thus entering the 
chemical business, where it has 
played a commanding world role 

Today St-Gobam has 32 plants 
and fK) subsidiaries in nine coun¬ 
tries, employs 40,(X)o people, docs an 
annual business estimated at Rs 150 
crorcs C'hcmicals represent about 
half the total —a vast airav of insecti¬ 
cides, fungicides, plastics, silicones, 
petro-chcmic.ils The company su[) 
plies the bulk of hea\y chemicals 
used in French industry 

One of St Gobain’s first glass re¬ 
search triumphs was the develop¬ 
ment of “Sccurit” safety glass. In 
this tempering process blasts of cold 
air are played on both sides of a 
piece of hot plat.' glass. The outside 


skin shrinks &ster than the molten 
interior, setting up inner tensions 
which deter shattering. In a car aca- 
dent a Secunt windscreen breaks 
into thousands of small fragments 
which cling together. Four years 
ago St.-Gobam made further im¬ 
provements by producing a wind¬ 
screen with a disc of extra-strong 
tempered glass in front of the driver. 
Even if the rest of the windshield 
breaks, this remains clear, leaving 
the driver complete visibility. 

St.-Gobam scientists are encour¬ 
aged to follow promising research 
trails wherever they may lead Most 
effort IS bent towards making 
tougher, stronger glass but one 
group thought it might be interest¬ 
ing to produce super-fragile glass. 
They developed one which shatters 
at the slightest tap and, curiously 
enough, uses appeared immediately 
—in pdhee and fire call boxes, and 
burglai alarm systems. 

At the moment St -Gobam is 
searching for better aeroplane win¬ 
dows, which at altitudes of eight 
miles and above pose a major prob¬ 
lem. They must have tremendous 
strength to withstand cabin pres¬ 
sures They must be unaffected by 
great differentials of temperature— 
- 40“ or - 50° on one side, room 
temp'rature on the other—^while 
screening out searing ultra-violet 
rays that ram m from space. Al¬ 
ready St.-Gobam researchers think 
that they have such a glass to fill 
the bill. 

Until 1932 the world’s plate glass 



BUZABETH Ih THE COMMONWEALTHS QUEEN 


(Continued from page 26) 

arc better informed than many 
Americans, carries some special ap¬ 
peal, industrial, agricultural, scenic. 
A career woman herself, the Queen 
IS eager to learn more of the amazing 
variety of jobs held down by U.S. 
women, of educational and welfare 
programmes. 

Like any other young couple, she 
and Philip want to add to their own 
home-movie collection such world- 
famous landmarks as Yosemite, 
Niagara, the Grand Canyon. They 
arc invited to visit histone James¬ 
town, where British pioneers battled 
with the wilderness, to go to Wash¬ 
ington, which Elizabeth glimpsed 
but briefly as a Princess, to sjiend a 
full day among the skyscrapers of 
New York and perhaps to fly to the 
West Coast 

Following the Queen’s acceptance 
of the invitation, plans for The Visit 
slowly take shape There arc hun¬ 
dreds of Items, each is approved 01 
amended by the Queen {personally, 
and the final timetable is printed for 
the gufdance of all concerned. For 
the Atlantic crossing, a standard air¬ 


craft is chartered from B.O.A.C. A 
few changes are made to provide a 
private compartment for tne Queen 
and Prince Philip, the choice of crew 
is left to the B C) A.C. 

Now comes the selection of the 
Queen’s party. The entourage repre¬ 
sents the last word in teamwork. Be¬ 
sides being perfectionists at their 
own jobs, they are specialists m pro¬ 
tocol and formal etiquette Each has 
an assigned, rehearsed role. At every 
event there must be two ladics-in- 
waiting to aid the Queen. There 
must be two Private Secretaries and 
one Equerry for the Queen and a 
Secretary for Prince Philip. The 
Press Secretary must be on hand at 
all times. Behind the scenes will be 
the Queen’s first dresser. Miss 
“Bobo” Macdonald, and one assist¬ 
ant, to cope with incessant changes 
of clothes, one valet for Prince 
Philip, to produce his uniforms, 
with proper decorations, the instant 
requiied All the principals must be 
backed up by secretaries, servants, 
assistants Last and perhaps most im¬ 
portant on a State Visit is the doctor, 
ready to prevent nervous and physi¬ 
cal exhaustion, insomnia, digestive 
upsets, colds and headaches 

Esoteric items of information now 
begin ping-{K)nging across the 
Atlantic, between the entourage and 
their hosts in America The Queen is 
strictly a three-course diner (a note 
which drove French ’chefs into 
melancholia during the Paris visit), 
prefers simple fare, is allergic to 
shell-fish. . . . “God Save the 
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Queen” has the same tune as ‘‘My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” . . British 
electric razors and irons will not 
operate on American current . . . 
Painting is the President’s hobby ... 
The Queen does not smoke, neither 
does Philip . . Pocahontas was an 

Indian .princess. (Most of this infor¬ 
mation IS for the staff Elizabeth and 
Philip arc fond of America and 
know more about the country than 
many Americans They require no 
special briefings on the United 
States ) 

The most time-consuming item is 
the Queen’s wardrobe. On this trip, 
as on all others, she will be stared 
at, filmed, televised and appraised 
front, back and sides—from the in¬ 
stant she shows herself in the morn¬ 
ing until the latt hour she letires at 
night Every minute of every hour 
she must look her best, for the 
cameras will catch the slightest slip¬ 
up An ordinary girl can retouch her 
make-up as she goes along, but the 
Queen of England on dut\ may 
never falter in her poise 

Protocol demands that every dress 
be new, it would be considered dis¬ 
courteous to appear in C>anada or the 
United States in a dress worn in 
another country—or even to appear 
in one city in a dress worn some¬ 
where else Each garment must be 
an original design, for the Queen 
must never wear a model being 
worn by other women. 

The printed schedules of The 
Visit to the United States and 
Canada show a minimum of ten 


days on duty, and require as many as 
five changes a day to allow for day 
and evening, ram or shine, inside 
and out. This means a total of 50 
dresses, and because every one must 
be perfect the instant it is worn, 
each will require from three to five 
fittings—a total of 250 fittings super¬ 
imposed on the Queen’s already 
crowded daily schedule 

The star numbers are the evening 
dresses For these she summons Nor¬ 
man Hartnell, who made her 
Coronation dress His job is one of 
extraordinary difficulty. He must 
bring out ^e distinction in the 
Queen’s trim, if peMe person, her 
natural grace and majesty and em^ 
phasize, besides, tlie romantic appeal 
that IS a concomitant of crowns 

**The Punctuality of Kings”: 
The Queen had four months to 
make ready for The Visit, and she 
needed th.it much time since all the 
preparations had to be worked into 
a schedule already packed with dates 
made long in advance To give an 
idea of how congested the Queen’s 
time IS, here is one average dav’s 
programme 

At 7 am, ram or shine, Bobo 
Macdonald wakes her mistress with 
.1 cup of tea By 8 Elizabeth has 
dressed, read personal letters (enve¬ 
lopes from friends bear special mark¬ 
ings) and gone through the news¬ 
papers The last she memorizes like 
a professional newsman, sifting 
through world. Commonwealth, 
local news and editorials, scanning 
the Court items and reports of 
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'SO 

yestcrtlav’s events I’hcn she turns 
on th( radio for the tight o’chxrk 
news lirealvf.ist with Philip at 8 30 
IS .1 light or»t, cnhvcmd by [>ungcnt 
coinintnts on the ntws from both 
sides 

Next comes a highs[)ot with which 
nothing is allowed to interfere -part 
of the Queen’s everlasting struggle 
to hold on to a normal Iih- -a care¬ 
free g(»togethci with tiu childicn, 
('hailes and Anne '1 hen at 915 
P C'hailcs, lirst luir to the 
tiiroiic not to have a pro ate tiiloi, 
picks up his books, dons his scho<»l 
cap, .in<i go(s oil jinpoit intl) to his 
prep School in ('hclsia Mi/abeth 
now tak(s times oil to make her 
daily telephoiH tails to her mother 
and sister (Ihukingh.itn P.il ice has 
a big switchboard with piivatc wius 
and devices which enable hti to 
s|Kak instantK lo an\onc in her 
iamilv and the goveinnunt without 
opt latois o\i the iiing ) 

riun she hnirics oil to her grev 
guen oflite, vshcic Pnv.itf Seeittan 
Sii Multael AeUane is ilte idv u.iK 
ing with the d iv’s pr«t;? imnu and a 
nionnt nn ol ijH Is \l«)iuithi Uvo 
aie ibsiiihid in (lOVe i ni'U nt le pot ts, 
me null iml i, g«. lu i il m 11I \s iisu.d, 
the letki'^ eoni nn ni iiu i(e]iusts. 
Mime h( iitbii iking. Im toval help 
01 gnietaiue 1 lu linmbleM tom 
monweahh iiti/en ainsvlu le in the 
woild niav wiite dnci.tK lo the 
Queen on an\ matte r. knowing that 
hts httet will be re id the div it 
ariives ind eh iniullcd to the appio 
pnate <lt partnu'nr \\ bile the Quern 


takes no direct acdon, letters bearing 
a footnote “The Queen hopes “ 
get instant results. 

At 10 30 the Queen receives Major 
Milbank, Master of the Household 
—no empty title, for Buckingham 
Palace cemtains 614 rooms and re¬ 
quires 200 people to run it The 
Queen keeps track of every detail in 
her own houses —the engaging and 
dismissing of maids, the purchase ot 
new curtains, the household ac 
counts, the incessant repairs Buck¬ 
ingham Palace is crammed with 
thousands of trtMsures, tons of silver 
lo clean, a».rts of carpets to vacuum, 
scores of open fireplaces to stoke and 
some 30) clocks tej he kept wound 
In this vast building the Qutc n and 
Prince Phihji occupv a small suite 
ovcrlcxiking the Palace g.irdcns, 
complete with an electric-fitted kit¬ 
chen for piivatc meals 'I’he Queen 
makcs.a dail\ visit tn the in iin 
kitchens, a epiaiter of .1 mile fiom 
the SIX dmmg rooms She checks the 
dail\ menus, watilus ilu budget 
(she lias to p \\ all bills from he r own 
piKket), works out the se itmg whin 
theie aie guests, msputs the* t.ible 
miniiT(‘lv betoietbev inive 

Vt II IS cornts Lore! 'I’lvon, 
koejHT ot the Pnw Piiise 1 he 
Queen lias mistakenlv hcen called 
the world’s richest w'oman This 
sounds glamoious, but she never 
st'es am of her iiKome Out ot 
her annual grant she has te) main¬ 
tain huge establishments such as 
Buckingham Palace, St James's 
Pal ICC, Windsor ('asilc, Balmoral, 
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Sandringham, whether they are pub¬ 
licly or privately owned, and pass 
them on, swept and garnished, to 
her successor. She must pay wages to 
thousands o£ people, contribute to 
many chanties,even pay for her own 
travel tickets Philip has taken over 
much of the administration of these 
huge estates By streamlining ad¬ 
ministration, putting farms on a 
profit-making basis (even birds shot 
at Balmoral arc sold) and introduc¬ 
ing labour-saving machinery, he 
achieves the miracle of keeping costs 
lower than they were 50 years ago 
It is now 11 30, and over a cup 
of coffee Elizabeth goes over her 
non-official mail with her laov-m- 
waiting, Lady Rose Baring, who 
will answer it ceremoniously in 
longhand Ladv Rose reports to htr 
four dresses are ready for fitting ,. 
at this afternoon’s function it will be 
Sir Charles Ponsonbv’s little grand¬ 
daughter who will present a special 
bouquet featuring every national 
flower of the Commonwealth the 
jewellers are troubled about a neck¬ 
lace setting, and what time tomor¬ 
row would be convenient for the 
hairdresser ? . Coffee finished, the 

Queen moves back to the desk, 
works on her boxes until noon 
At 12 o’clock Elizabeth starts a 
senes of 15-minute “audiences,” 
granted to people of all walks of life 
who have some outstanding achieve¬ 
ment to their name If you had an 
appointment with her, you would be 
received precisely on time—“the 
punctuality of Kings.” A secretary 


would have briefed the Queen on 
your business, your family, your 
hobbies, and as you were shown 
into her study, she would come for¬ 
ward, smiling, to shake hands 
Women first make a brief “bob,” 
men a slight bow You would be 
asked to sit in one of the comfort¬ 
able armchairs No one else would 
be present There would be no inter¬ 
ruptions, you would address her as 
“Ma’am”—“Your Majesty” is used 

onlv at formal functions 
* 

It IS etic]ucttc to let the Queen lead 
the conversation, pardy because 
most visitors arc too nervous to do 
so, and partly because she does not 
want to be trapped into some 
troublesome discussion If she asks 
questions, she wants plain replies— 
her time is too crowded for circum¬ 
locution But her manner would be 
relaited, interested, friendly Her 
light, pleasant voice would charm 
you, you would relax, too, but you 
would have no impulse to presume 
on her informality Hei inches mav 
be few, but her stature as Queen is 
unassailable 

After about 14 minutes she would 
rise casually Year** of practice en¬ 
able her to terminate a visit so tact¬ 
fully that visitors sometimes imagine 
that they have done it themselves 
She would shake hands unhurriedly, 
leave you with the impression that 
she was sorry to see you go. You 
would bow, turn, walk away, grate¬ 
ful that Elizabeth’s visitors arc not 
required to back out 

At one o’clock, the Queen and 
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which he is Colonel-in-Chicf, she to 
an equallv formal dinner given by a 
society raising money for medical re¬ 
search Both will eat lightly, drink 
practically nothing and start for 
home at about 10 30, mindful that 
7 the next morning will bring the 
start of another long day. 

An Evening Off: Sometimes, 
perhaps on one evening m 20, she 
and Philip can dine alone, but dur¬ 
ing dinner the regular reports will 
come in describing that evening’s 
debate m Parliament, and the 
familiar “clip-clop” may signal 
.more boxes. If they are urgent, she 
deals with them. If not, she puts up 
her feet, arranges two cushions be¬ 
hind her and relaxes On these off- 
nights Philip may dress m flannels 
and an open tennis shirt—a revolt 
against the eternal white-tie-and- 
tails of public functions They may 
play canasta, or argue like any other 
man and wife over which television 
programme to turn on 

On Saturdays, if they are lucky, 
Philip, Elizabeth, the two children 
and a Scotland Yard man will pile 
into Philip’s green Lagonda sports 
car and drive to Windsor Castle for 
the week-end—^but still pursued by 
the boxes. At least twice a month 
they must take a two- or three-day 
trip to some Royal Borough, regi¬ 
ment, air station or naval base, show 
themselves, make speeches and 
shake hands. 

Elizabeth Alexandra Mary of 
Windsor uas had little youth— 
most of It was consumed in the 


harsh training of a Queen-—but she 
has made herself part of the new 
generation ^ust now coming of age, 
sharing their faith in the Common¬ 
wealth’s role in world affairs To 
that end, she loses no chance to pro¬ 
mote closer ties between the Com¬ 
monwealth and the Umted States. 
“You are growing up in a world 
which IS as full of possibilities of 
adventure as it was m the days of my 
predecessor. Queen Elizabeth I,’’ 
she told them rcccndy “What the 
world now needs most is a solid 
bridge between East and West The 
British Commonwealth is surely 
such a bridge ” 

Her immediate part in building 
the bridge is to set an example by 
going to the U.S, to play hci part 
with intelligence and grace, and 
above all, to do her )ob with earnest 
car^ and forethought. Behind the 
headlines, the pictures, the speeches 
and fanfare of The Visit will be the 
untiring work of a young woman 
who leaves nothing to chance, aiid 
has inherited a passionate devotion 
to duty. 

Thanks to her work behind the 
scenes, everything will seem effort¬ 
less. Her plane will touch down on 
the Washington runway just as the 
President steps from his car. It will 
taxi up to his stand, the door will 
open, the guns will boom, the band 
will play, and Elizabeth II, smiling, 
fresh, assured and in a gustproof 
dress, will walk down the gangway 
and shake Mr. Eisenhower’s hand— 
on time to the minute. 
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Memorable book reading, chosen and 
edited for pleasure and variety 

Animal Treasure 

With the sensitive eye of the artist and 
the enthusiasm of the scientist, Scottish- 
born Ivan Sanderson views nature with a 
sustained sense of wonder and exuberant 
adventure. He has written many books 
about nature This one 1$ a result of his 
first zoological expedition to the jungles of 
the British Cameroons as a young naturalist 
fresh from Cambridge. In it he describes 
with drama and humour the strange ex¬ 
periences he met at every turn of nature’s 
trails in this little-explored part of Africa. 


The Small Woman 


This IS the second—and concluding—part 
ol the story of the London parlourmaid who 
became a missionary m China When the 
Japanese invaded her new homeland, Gladys 
Aylward's most exciting exploits began. Her 
love for a Chinese officer and her compassion 
for the band of orphan children for whom she 
risked her life many times lead to the climax 
of the lemarkable career of this brave and 
Christian “Small Woman. 
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from the hook by 
IVAN SANDERSON 

Fellow of the Zoologv al Society and of 
the Royal Geographical Society 


ASTER, man bring beef.” 

In the pidgin-Enghsh of Africa, 
^ “beef” means animals, so there was 
always excitement at that announcement, which 
was made to me at all times of the day and night 
as I sat measuring rats’ feet and frogs’ bellies, and 
doing the other multitudinous odd jobs of a 
scientific collecting trip. 

“Well, what is it?” I inquired. 

A grinning native before me fumbled in his 
cloth With a scream he withdrew his hand and 
started sucking his finger. In the 
cloth were two minute black clots of 
glossy fur each about two inches 
^ long When these were placed on the 
^ i veranda, they instantly rose on their 
f hmd legs like pugilists and, scream- 
^ mg in almost inaudibly high-pitched 
voices, proceeded to fight. 

Although the West African 
1^- shrew is the cruellest, most unsav- 
^ onry and irascible creature alive, 
^ ^ made a welcome addition to 

A our collection. The screeching little 

^ horrors were bought for a penny 

each, placed m a tiny cage, and sup- 
plied with a piece of strong-smellmg 
if ' I.' meat. They fought and screamed for 

Animal Treacure, hy Ivan Sanderson, uas 
published by MaemtUan, London 
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the rest of the day and most of the 
night. Next morning all the meat, 
larger than both of them put to- 
ge&er, had vanished, and only one 
shrew remained alive. The other 
lay m a corner of the cage, eviscer¬ 
ated and With most of its head eaten 
by Its companion. 

These shrews will attack any¬ 
thing, man and large bush-cats in¬ 
cluded. Their tiny jaws are armed 
with a phalanx of needle-sharp teeth 
and their pungent smell protects 
them from predatory birds and 
mammals alike. This smell is unbe¬ 
lievable until It is encountered. In 
the British Museum I merely 
touched a large bottle of alcohol in 
which some shrews had been sealed 
for more than three years, and I 
had to wash my hands twice to 
avoid being sick Yet, bv stewing 
the shrews in palm oil with certain 
leaves, the natives transmute the 
smell into the most delicious and 
lasting scent I have ever encoun¬ 
tered, resembling sandalwood and 
tangerines. 

Street Urchins of the Forest 

Near one of our early forest 
camps ran an old road. It was so 
overgrown that it resembled anv 
other gap between the trees, but it 
served in getting about the dense 
forest. I was wandering along it one 
evening when all at once I was ar¬ 
rested by a sound that I could have 
sworn was an organized revolt in 
my own stomach against the un¬ 
named muddle forced into it at 


lunch. A little confused with that 
inbred bashfulness born of civilized 
ethics, I paused; the belching sound 
was repeated several times. 1 have 
dined with an illustrious Chinese 
family, also with the inmates of a , 
Balinese seminary, who showed 
their appreciation of food with great 
gusto m this manner. But the little 
chorus that now went on round me 
surpassed the wildest foncies of the 
Orient. 

I felt a strong desire to see the per¬ 
petrators of mis outstanding per¬ 
formance, but every time I moved 
to peer among the undergrowth, 
the noise ceased abrupdy. 

To coax these mysterious crea¬ 
tures closer, 1 conceived a plan. 
Crouching beside the path, 1 joined 
the chorus, weakly at first, but with 
ever-increasing volume—if I may 
put It that wa) The results were 
bevond my fondest hopes, and, for 
that matter, fears. The sounds came 
very close indeed. 

Suddenly before me there sat a 
most menacing figure, apparently 
wrapped in a grey shawl, and scru¬ 
tinizing me with a pair of unpleas¬ 
ant-looking eyes He (or she) and I 
both ceased our visceral mutterings 
promptly and uttered a surprised 
“uh” so precisely in unison that I 
got an overpowering desire to 
giggle. 1 had not suspected that 
drills, though baboons of a sort, 
went about in large belching parties. 

Now I had met baboons before, 
and although I would have liked to 
return to camp with the very fine 
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specimen before me, I remembered 
that discrenon is the better part 
of valour when in their presence. I 
therefore stood up to go, trying to 
be as unhurried as 1 would be at a 
vicarage tea party The old lady (or 
gentleman) before me also rose, but 
on all fours so that his or her pos¬ 
terior came into view It happened 
to be bright pink at this time of the 
year 

This display had remarkable 
effects The bushes parted on all 
side« and a surprising array of sub- 
humanitv presented itself, ranging 
from one obvious male of quite 
alarming proportions, to the merest 
toddlers with pale, flat faces Their 
movements were leisurely, as if 
they were taking their places for a 
boxing match The outsize gentle¬ 
man, acting as doorman, trotted into 
the path behind me and cut off nn 
retreat 

I don’t expect vou have ever been 
surrounded by a troop of expectant 
baboons, but if you ha\e, \ou will 
probabK agree that it becomes ex¬ 
tremely difficult to think up suit 
able parlour tricks Moreover, an\ 
part of the circle to which mv back 
was turned seemed to think its 
chance had come to grab a iingside 
seat, and the ring began to dimin¬ 
ish rapidly I remember thinking 
stoically and hopefully that drills 
are vegetable feeders and that I was 
net a vegetable although I doubtless 
looked like one. When the old gen¬ 
tleman yawned, I had i glimpse of 
his three-inch fangs. 


I knew that almost any animal, 
even a surprised tiger, will shy away 
if one makes pretence of throwing 
a stone This I put to the test, but 
in my excitement I accidentally did 
pick up a stone and hurled it at the 
big yawning male. We were all 
greatly surprised when it found its 
mark My target seemed quite 
angry, and as I stooped to gather 
more missiles, he waltzed about and 
returned the compliment with some 
vigour, scraping the ground with 
his hind feet, gathering up a small 
boulder in the process, and project¬ 
ing It at me with considerable 
accurac\ 

This heralded a great commotion 
I hurled more stones in all direc¬ 
tions and although the admiring 
onlookers retreated each time, those 
on the opposite side advanced, the 
old ^ntleman most of all He was 
now \crv angry indeed, projecting 
stones and big blobs of spittle at me 
alternate! \ as he waltzed about, pre¬ 
senting first his revolting, dog-likc 
visage and then his quite uncanine 
other end I d.ired not shoot for fear 
of maddening tnem all 

During a lull in the proceedings, 
one of the most youthful of my 
audience uttered a peevish squeal 
and bowled a small lump of earth 
at me The action was so ludicrous 
that, in my agitated frame of mind, 
I burst into roars of laughter. Why 
It seemed so screamingly funny I 
don’t know, but my action proved 
a most fortunate one. 

The brat’s mother grabbed him 
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and bolted, followed by several 
other mothers and their offspnng. 
The remaining “stag party,” num¬ 
bering some dozen, began running 
to and fro looking surprised. I con¬ 
tinued laughing and shouting as if 
I were at a football match, and soon 
became quite incoherent from sheer 
nerves I advanced on the old male, 
shouting “They’ve scored a goal, 
run, run, you old idiot,” at the same 
time executing a spine-rocking 
rumba He stopped dead in his 
tracks and his whole face took on a 
shocked expression. Then his nerve 
gave way and he fled 

I wasted no time in making my 
way back to camp. 

Leopards 

The )unglc has many mysteries 
Leopards, for example, arc extremely 
plentiful and we were anxious to 
purchase sjxicimens \ et ex¬ 
cept for one or two glimpses 
of live ones, wc saw only 
pieces of leopards for several 
mc'Mths These tantalizing 
morsel" consisted chiefly of 
skins and skulls without 
lower jaws, treasured by vil¬ 
lage chiefs. The leopard en¬ 
ters into a great number of 
ritual ceremonies, and not 
until we made a cash contri 
button to the Leopard Society 
and performed certain initia¬ 
tion rites were we able to 
purchase remains of the ani¬ 
mals when dead. 

Our arrangements with the 
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Leopard Society brought a full- 
grown leopard, while still warm, in¬ 
to the hands of my colleague, Seaton. 
When Seaton (nicknamed “the 
Duke”) received the leopard, it was 
intact in every detail. He skinned it 
with his own hands With him were 
Omesi, his own skinner, and, as al¬ 
ways, a crowd of onlookers. By the 
time the skin was off, all the whis¬ 
kers had disappeared They had not 
been cut off, but pulled out by the 
roots 

Some time later, unrest broke out 
m our staff. I eventually unearthed 
die cause Omesi was accused of 
possessing the leopard’s whiskers, 
and It was suspected that he might 
be .ibout to poison hi'' fellows. 

While straightening out this dis¬ 
pute among the men, I learnt a great 
deal about this vexed question of 
poisoning by use of the chopped-up 


The area covered by Sartderwn's expedition 
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whiskers o£ large cats such as 
leopards, tigers, and jaguars. The 
stories have been heard in many 
countries, and nobody seems to have 
been able to confirm or dispute 
them. 

With this new knowledge, I pre¬ 
pared .some leopard’s whiskers, ob¬ 
tained from another skin, according 
to the prescribed rules These I of¬ 
fered, well disguised in banana 
mash, to a chimpanzee. It sensed 
something amiss at once, spat out 
what It had tasted and vigorously 
trampled the rest underfoot. An¬ 
other portion of the mash, but with¬ 
out the chopped whiskers, was 
greedily devoured I subsequently 
persuaded a monkey to eat some 
and when it died a few weeks later, I 
carried out a careful post-mortem. 

At first I found nothing and sup¬ 
posed that all the whiskers had 
passed right through the intestinal 
tract. A closer examination, how¬ 
ever, revealed a great number of 
small cyst-like inflammations deep¬ 
ly buried in the lining of the stom¬ 
ach wall Upon opening these, I was 
most astounded to find a single chip 
of the leopard whisker (never two 
or more). 

Are leopard whiskers, then, lethal 
when eaten ? It seems so The mon¬ 
key died of pneumonia before the 
whiskers took full effect. But I be¬ 
lieve the tybercles I found in the 
stomach wall would eventually have 
led to fatal peritonitis. 

People saici to have been killed 
by this method are reputed to have 


died in great agony some time after 
the poisoning, and the Africans say 
of these victims that they had 
“leopard-for-belly 

The Great Forest 

The world of the great forests is 
divided into a number of layers one 
upon the other, first there is a sub¬ 
terranean stratum and a little- 
known assemblage of animals, 
mostly of small size, spend their en¬ 
tire lives, seldom if ever appearing 
in the light of day or even die dark¬ 
ness of the night. Then, second, 
there comes that layer where we 
meet the more familiar animals, of 
all sizes and species, from elephants 
to mice—the floor of the forest. 

Above this, life leaves the ground 
altogether and soars into the air, liv¬ 
ing among the giant trees which 
cover die whole countryside. In this 
flying continent an animal civiliza¬ 
tion has endured since the days be¬ 
fore man appeared in the world 

From above, this dense sea of fo¬ 
liage has the general appearance of 
a continuous oile blanket, undulat- 
ing softly away in all directions as 
far as the eye can see. Its colour 
changes constantly as the seasons 
come round. The rams bring a pale- 
green stain; the dry season—the 
autumn of the tropics —a great red 
blush, when a thousand exotic fruits 
great and small fall ripe and colour 
ful into the gloom below. Light 
rains and the hot sun bring a blaze 
of flowers, blue, green, yellow, pur¬ 
ple, brown, and red. Sometimes I 




He multiplied Man’s eyes and memory 


T’he year, 1904 The place, Germany 
And a young inan was faced with a 
momentous decision To relinquish a 
sound, secure job for a partnership in 
a tiny factory manufacturmg cameras, 
those bulky, newfangled gadgets He 
chose photography Today, as Manager 
of the giant Zei&s Ikon Works, Wilhelm 
Wohlfahrt has seen a dark-room dream 


and the organisation, inspired by W W’s 
undaunted faith, grew as the size of the 
cameras shrank Intelligently anticipating 
the depression, W W realised his master- 
ptan, the merger ot the four leaders in the 
held, welded them to the Zeiss Ikon 
concern Again, a war levelled it all, but 
W W lived in his own woild of indestiuc- 
table ideas He nursed the giant back 


become a reality it was a mountainous to robust health A Doctor's degree 

road he set out upon Obstacles were was his reward, of the Grand Cross of 

many, the unwieldiness of the cameras, Mcnt, on the occasion of his Golden 

the lack ot public mtciest, an ineffective Jubilee But his happiest hour is still 

sales oiganisation Double Doubic-U that ot his first big sale, twelve stone-heavy 

took them all He focussed cameras to a Swiss optician. 


public attention on the 
wonders of photography He 
pooled forces with the 
Contessa works when the 
first war had disrupted the 
Zeiss concern Quickly, the 
joint names acquired renown. 



Dr Wohlfahrt admires KLM. 
Spiritual kinship maybe 
believe we are all servants of 
some fine idea," he- says, 
"KLM chose the idea of 
comfort first and fast, and 
live up to It ” 


All over the world people of sound judgement fly KLM 
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have seen the forest roof a patch- 
work of golden mimosa and scream¬ 
ing red “flame of the forest.” 

A vast host of small animals pass 
their entire lives hidden in this mys- 
, tenons flying continent and never 
descend to the ground, A few of 
these—some monkeys, frogs, and 
rats—descend occasionally in search 
of water. But to reach the others 
and learn their ways one must climb 
up into their own exalted world 

Going Aloft 

One night I went out alone to in¬ 
spect a near-by tree, carrying an 
electric torch which I kept flashing 
Here and there I was arrested by a 
pair of eyes or a single gleaming 
one. These small, cold, and appar¬ 
ently single eyes are most deceptive 
Sometimes they prove to be little 
drops of water or tree sap reflecting 
the light, or they may be spiders or 
insects The huge compound eyes of 
these small creatures can reflect as 
much light as the eye of a large 
animal, and some ot them are lum¬ 
inous in addition Stopping at one 
point to flash the torch upwards I 
saw, suspended from a branch al¬ 
most directly above me, an animal 
of the most curious though unac¬ 
countably lovable appearance, a 
veritable Teddy bear It was upside 
down, with an eager little round 
face peering down So low down 
was It indeed, that I could see it 
licking Its pink ncse with a tiny 
pink tongue a match The rest of 
the body was compact, brown and 


woolly. It blinked at me in the-glar- 
ing light and then began laboriously 
clambering away. Hoping to cap¬ 
ture this adorable little toy of the 
forest 1 stupidly decided to climb 
the tree. 

Some low branches allowed of an 
ascent, but the climb was difficult, 
because I had to keep the torch 
beam on the animal «o that it would 
nol disappear The whole procedure 
resolved itself into a race between 
myself and the potto (for I recog¬ 
nized it as such) to reach the angle 
between the branch and the trunk. 
I got there first and the little ani¬ 
mal, realizing the folly of its 
manoeuvre, retreated towards outer 
space with a rapidity which I had 
not believed possible 

Holding the torch in my mouth, 
I went after him I was soon lost in 
a maze of giant branches and dis¬ 
covered that I could pass from one 
tree to another just as the animals 
do I nearly lost the torch on several 
occasions, «ind then found myself 
unable to des».end because the tree 
which I had reached had no lowei 
branches and I was now well over 
loo feet above the ground The 
potto meanwhile had escaped en- 
tircl\. 

For ci time I struggled on in an 
effort to reach a near-by mass of 
creepers, when suddenly there was a 
prodigious cackling, chirruping, 
and crashing all about me. Hooking 
my arms over some branches, I 
fumbled about for my torch and 
discovered that I was in the midst 
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that remained unfaded 
through 500 years 


In the 14th century, 
during the Ming 
dynasty in China, pottery, cera¬ 
mics and lacquerwork reached the 
peak of excellence 

Pictorial designs which came into 
fashion weie painted in bright 
colours on glazed pottery The 
secrets of this intiicate craft weie 
jealously guarded by the Chinese 
masters and handed down from 
father t'> son. Later, with the 
passage of time and decline of 
the industry, this great art was 
lost to the world 

The' peerless beauty of ancient 
Chinese pottery and porcelains 
which even after 500 years are as 
bright and gorgeous as ever, has 
been a challenge to the ingenuity 
of modern man After years 
of patient research LVE chemists 
have at last perfected a lacquer 
which in beauty, brightness and 
hard gloss can compare with the 



original Chinese lacquer. As an 
appropriate tribute to the ancient 
Chinese masters, this lacquer 
has been named Ming Chinese 
Lacquer Ming Chinese lacquer 
comes in a wide range of beauti¬ 
ful colours such as Blossom Pink, 
Dragon Red, Ivory, Nankin Blue, 
Yangtsc Yellow, Jade Typhoon 
Circy and Mai'chu Gold This 
lacquer can be used on almost 
any surface and when dry it gives 
a rich, ]u>tious and diamond hard 
covering on the article ’ 

Ming Chinese lacquer is made by 
The London Varnish & Enamel 
Company Limited (Incorporated 
in England with Limited liability). 
Selling agents m North India 
Shaw Wallace & Co. Limited, 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay, 
Dibrugarh In south India . Parry 
& Co. Ltd., Madras, Cochin, 
Madura and Coimbatore. 
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Namaste, Bhai Sahib ! 


Can you spare us a minute, please ? We would 
like to talk to you, Bhai Sahib, about an 
important topic— TEA, especially India's tea 
and, even more particularly, the tea you and 


your family drink 






Tea, as you know, is no ordinary harvest You 
would have to visit gardens, factories, speak 
to our tea tasters and call on shops in towns 
and villages with our salesmen to understand 
this complex and fascinating business of 
producing and selling tea 

Yet tea is important to you —because you 
spend your hard-earned money on a packet 
of tea and you are entitled to ]udge whether 
you get a fair bargain 

Important to India because tea sold abroad 
provides money — Rs 143 crores in 1^56 —to 
help the Government with its Five Year Plans 
and the excise on tea provides still more 
money--Rs 3 5 crores—for your w'eltare and 
your children’s future 




You will see, Bhai Sahib, that we have kept 
ourselves till the last. Brooke Bond ’ We have 
a vital role to play in the tea industry and we 
believe you will find it interesting to learn 
all about us, too 
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of a sleepy troop of monkeys. Of 
all the nmazmg and unexpected 
things to encounter, a troop of agile 
monkeys in their own environment 
IS perhaps the most surprising 
Nearly every day we had seen these 
animals passing by like ghosts, 
scampering along their elevated 
roads, immune from the attacks of 
all landlubbers. Yet here they were, 
dumbly blinking in the torchlight, 
apparently less susceptible to being 
awakened than a clubman suffering 
from a surfeit of port 
These animals were quite help¬ 
less in the dark They fell about, 
whimpered and whined, mothers 
clutched babies and the larger males 
crashed about as if thev knew the 
troop should move, but could not 
decide where to go Though I was 
deeply interested in their habits, 
our association was not of long 
duraticjn, because things began to 
give wav beneath me 

A \er\ nastv few minutes en¬ 
sued One whole br.mch gave wa\ 
with botli m\ hands upon it, but bv 
sonit fieak I ani\<d upside down, 
suspended b\ inv legs with a stiong 
cieepci wr.ipped round mv chest 
This creeper was m\ s.iKation, I 
esintuallv swarmt'd along it until I 
reachtil other wood> ropes that de¬ 
scended directly to the giound 
This was a drear} conclusion to 
an cVeiling, night, but it gave us a 
clue We now knew it was possible 
to go up among the arboreal ani¬ 
mals of the dying continent 
After that we clid a great deal of 


climbing by daylight and as a result 
obtained the first photographs of 
rare lemurs in their natural haunts 
We saw fashion furs prowling hap¬ 
pily about, squirrels playing leap¬ 
frog, and countless other unforget¬ 
table sights 

We learnt that these animals have 
recognized roads through the trees 
which they traverse every day in the 
same direction and at the same time. 
I caught sight of a large, beautifully 
spotted genet—a kind of civet cat 
common in these parts—disappear¬ 
ing late one evening into a large 
hole half-way up a stout tree Every 
evening it returned for a few min¬ 
utes before departing to hunt its 
nightly meal I -ould not imagine 
why It visited this tree so regularly 
until I managed to climb up, and 
found that a small pool of clear 
watfr lav placidlv in the fork of the 
tree The animal came to drink 

every da\ b\ evactlv the same route 

* 

With traps, snares, nets, bird¬ 
lime, .md vaiious other devices wc 
collected these animals as soon as 
w" had Ujcited their runs When 
captured lht\ were kept about the 
camp partU .is pets and parth as 
h\ ing experiments so th.it wc could 
stud) their habits, their food, iheir 
m innerisms, and their dispositions 

This little private menagerie 
would have made any zoologist 
green with envy There were snakes 
and lizards, tree frogs, monke)s, 
squirrels, giant dormice, genets, 
civets, pottos, lemurs, and a host of 
other small creatures 
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Oh we go to Hirakud to give ourselves a local 
habitation and a name' The name part we already 
have, but the local habitation part of it, we are 
working out now And probably in less tune than 
you and we had bargained for (we hope') our 
new plant would be a-hum with bustle and activity 

Oh yes, we’d give Hirakud the y/mrks all right' The usual 
gadgets and gimmicks for making aluminium rod. wire and 
cable For one thing, over there a new 10,000-ton aluminium 
smelter is rearing its lovely head And it's beckoning to 
us like nobody's business, and our own special business' 

But tiie real reason is you, dear customer It 
breaks our young heart to see you pay alt the 
frightful freight you are now paying on 
lugging our thing all the way up from 
Kundara, Kerala, to wherever you are 
in Andhra or Assam, Bengal or Bihar, 

Madhya Pradesh or Uttar Piadcsh. 

N 

- Tut, tut. we said to ourselves we 
must meet our dear customer at 
least half, way, and there you are— 
rather, there we are — at Hirakud’ 


THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LTD. 

India 1 largnt manufatturtn of aluminium cabin and acentorfn * 
KUNoaaA (>g KaaALA sTAre 

Seshasayee Bros. (Trav*) Private Ltd. 
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One day with Ben, one of our 
Munchi helpers, 1 ascended a huge 
tree m which a new species of squir> 
rel had been spotted with the field- 
glasses. We climbed as high as we 
could up a natural ladder of creepers 
that hung down from a giant acacia 
tree. From here we managed to 
cross to a near-by kapok tree, among 
whose uppermost branches we en¬ 
sconced ourselves, with an uninter¬ 
rupted view of a considerable seg¬ 
ment of the forest surface. This was 
the only time that I actually got 
above the forest by climbing from 
within. It was a unique experience. 

The sun shone down with a glar¬ 
ing intensity that was magnihed by 
the shiny reflection of the leaves. 
Myriads of brilliantly coloured but¬ 
terflies flitted about, making calls at 
the clusters of waxy, exotic flowers 
Vast congregations of bees buzzed 
and hummed like a dust storm 
round trees that were particularly 
to their liking Flies great and small 
hovered and darted about every¬ 
where—helicopters of such effici¬ 
ency that their Ixxlies could remain 
absolutelv motionless for minutes 
togethe'- or be projected through the 
air with such speed that they be¬ 
came invisible Birds of all colours 
and sizes fluttered about, and above 
us soared and wheeled all manner 
of hawks and eagles which de¬ 
scended every now and then in 
rocket-like nose dives into the 
greenery. 

After mr-e than an hour of wait¬ 
ing, during which time we were 


never for a moment at a loss for en¬ 
tertainment, Ben spotted the small 
squirrel in a near-by tree. I at once 
decided that, although a happy, 
pretty little fellow, he must become 
a piece of cold scientific fact. Wrap¬ 
ping my legs round branches, with 
Ben steadying me from behind, I 
fired. The animal fell straight 
through to the ground below. 

Ben was dispatched to pick him 
up, leaving me with the field- 
glasses, a collecting bag, the gun, 
and other paraphernalia. Attempt¬ 
ing to change my position, 1 
clutched a thin, leafless branch, and 
my fingers closed on something cool 
and slippery on the other side. At 
the same time a coil of vivid emer- 
ald-grccn sagged from the branch 
over my forearm. I let go with light¬ 
ning speed and almost lost my bal¬ 
ance when I found myself looking 
at a sleek, green and yellow head 
in which were set the most enor¬ 
mous pair of lustrous jct-black eyes 
I have ever seen in a snake. Desper¬ 
ately 1 reached for my collapsible 
butterfly net, and made a swipe at 
the gleaming head. It flicked back 
out of range Then began a game 
something like touch-last, during 
which I ncarl) lost my balance 
again. Eventually, after what 
seemed hours of play, I managed 
to scoop the head and forepart ot 
the snake into the net, and threw 
the whole lot, snake and all, down 
to the ground, where it landed al¬ 
most at Ben’s feet 

It was not until more than a year 



So many brands to chooso from I 


Each one spells quality 

You can be sure of supreme quality when 
you choose from the Hind range of brands' 

Every Hind cycle is built to last Indeed, over 
a million riders already associate these 
handsome cycles with smooth enduring service 
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jftcr OLii return to Engl.ind, when 
we came i*» study our collection of 
snakes, that I learnt that this hand¬ 
some green and yellow brute was as 
harmless as a chicken All the same, 
one can never be certain of one’s 
zoological knowledge in a treetop. 

“Man-Beef** 

At one mountain camp an ex¬ 
cited hunter came in with a stor> 
that he had been attacked by a 
“man-beef.” 

“What the hunter make” 1 asked 
our translator 

“The beef, he holler, he holler 
too much - - bluooer-bluoocr — he 
come, so* The hunter ht shcKit 
hang, then he run, run, come tor 
tell “ 

Wc held a hurried conference 
The “m.ui-bc( f” seemed to be a 
gorilla Was the beef dead^ The 
hunter had not waited to find out 

We started to investigate next 
morning .it dawn, and after hours 
of most terrific climbing, came to a 
«olid w.ill of undergrowth into 
which we thrust our way Here he 
had seen the gorilla 

Sudclenlv there was a crash al¬ 
most at my elbow, the foliage 
parted, and a great expanse of sil¬ 
very hair flashed down past me All 
my nerves gave one great lurch, and 
I tripped and fell headlong I just 
caught a glimpse of a colossal black 
.»nd white object; then it disap¬ 
peared behind some leaves, emitting 
fearsome gurgling grunts 

When I scrambled up, I found 


m\self on the edge of a small ba- 
n.ina plantation choked witli other 
low growth Beside me stcxxl our 
men, and l>ing in their midst was 
an enormous corpse a huge male 
gorilla. 

Apparently the hunter’s chance 
shot of the night before had found 
Its maik and the animal had died 
where It had been feeding on the top 
ot the bank As we advanced, one of 
us must have released a creeper that 
held It up, and it h.id fallen down 
under its own weight, flattening the 
undergrowth and emitting those 
bloodthirsty gurgling sounds, the 
air being forced out of its mouth 

I shall never quite forget the emo¬ 
tions that this sight conjured up in¬ 
side me I had .ilways been taught 
t() think of the gorilla »is the very 
essence of savagery and terror, and 
now" there lay this hoary old vege- 
t.irian, his immense arms folded 
over his great pot belly, all the fire 
gone from his wrinkled bl.ick face, 
his soft brown eyes wide open be¬ 
neath their long straight lashes and 
fiUed with m infinite soirow Into 
his whole demeanour 1 could not 
help tiut read the tragedy of his 
r ice, driven from the plains up into 
the mountains countless centuries 
ago, chevied hither and thither by 
the ever-encroaching hordes of 
hairless, shouting little men, his 
\oung ones snatched by leopards, 
his feeding grounds restricted by 
farms and paths and native hunts¬ 
men. 

In camp we estimated his weight 
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as between 650 and 700 pounds. His 
arm-span, across the chest, meas¬ 
ured nine feet, two inches. Many 
specialists will dispute this measure¬ 
ment; I can only ask them to pay 
a visit to the Bntish Museum and 
inspect the skeleton for themselves. 

We spent much time later trying 
to photograph gorillas. Seeing these 
creatures in life, listening to then 
calls and talk, and examining them 
both alive and dead alongside chim¬ 
panzees and men, 1 can only regard 
them as a retrograde form of hu¬ 
man or, at the least, sub-human life. 
They not only have hands, faces, 
and, to a certain extent, feet like 
our own, but they use them exactly 
as we do. They have constructive 
ability, shown in building sleeping 
platforms, using sticks, and sorting 
out objects, that is on a par with 
that of some adult humans They 
tie knots in creepers to hold down 
saplings in their construction. Their 
speech contains as many different 
sounds and types of sound as any 
human language. Furthermore, 
they bear strong family likenesses 
and equally well-marked inter-fam- 
ily differences. The natives know 
all the families bv sight. 

The Giant Water Shrew 

There is fantastic animal, a veri¬ 
table living fossil, that inhabits the 
mountain streams of West Africa. 
It was first discovered many years 
ago by the famous explorer du 
Chain u, who had a more than lively 
imagination. Since his time, little 


or nothing had been done towards 
elucidating the habits of this giant 
aquatic shrew (Potamogale velox). 
From the scientific point of view, 
one of our most important tasks 
was to find a specimen of this elu¬ 
sive otter-like animal. 

“Ask the chief if he will tell all 
huoters to bring us any animal that 
looks at all like this.** I held for¬ 
ward a picture purporting to be the 
Potamogale in life. 

I did not expect any real response, 
but the local chicf*s reactions were 
immediate. 

“Ah-ha, ah-ha,’’ he said. 

“So these hunters know the 
beef?’* I arked. 

“They know ’em plenty,’’ our 
translator Ety’i assured us. “They 
do live for all small water.’’ 

“TJie chief think him hunterman 
fit go catch ’em,.bring ’em home?” 

“Ah-ha,” said everybody, and the 
palaver forthwith broke up. 

Our next few days, however, were 
extremely busy, and since we had 
no real hope of discovering the prize 
in that localu), we temporarily for¬ 
got about It 

One night we were sitting at work 
in the open Our camp was near a 
village, and I was entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a solid phalanx of nude 
brown humanity that stared in ab 
solute silence and immobility while 
I dissected rats and filled in cata¬ 
logues, and that only burst into fits 
of laudatory cheering when I re¬ 
filled my fountain pen. 

As soon as the pressure of work 
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ANIMAL TREASURE 


lessened, 1 got out the gramophone 
and prepared for a concert. The 
natives looked puzzled, for they 
were as yet unaware of the proper¬ 
ties of this holy engine * 

When I put on the first record, 
of negro jazz, the opening bars 
caused a “not.” It immediately be¬ 
came apparent that we were among 
people with tastes uncannily similar 
to our own. The whole compound 
began to rock with syncopation. 
Banks of drums appeared from be¬ 
neath cloths—little skm-covered fel¬ 
lows, angular earthenware instru¬ 
ments, and giant hollowed logs 
These fell into the rhythm one by 
one 

The effect was weird, because 
with that intuitive sense possessed 
by the African, every drummer 
knew exactly when the “breaks” 
were coming, and whole banks of 
bass drums would drop out pre¬ 
cisely on the be.it More records fol¬ 
lowed and the part\ gradually be¬ 
came wilder in the truly West Afri- 
can tnanner Soon, greatly .synco- 
p.ited gentlemen swathed in half a 
monkey's skin were rushing to the 
edge of the compound and firmg 
off guns This seemed to us a gocjil 
idea which our home grown caba¬ 
rets have thu«: far neglected, so we 
loaded our shotguns and at rhyth¬ 
mically psychological moments let 
off volleys into outer space The lo¬ 
cal populace greatly appreciated it: 
to expend ammunition in this man¬ 
ner is considered gewd form and 
the very height of hospitality. Our 
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glorious night out—or in—con¬ 
tinued With sporadic bursts of ex¬ 
ceptionally fine dancing, until we 
had lost all sense of time. 

I much regret to have to state that 
I had for the time quite forgotten 
the object of our mission, so that I 
received a jolt when the climax 
came at dawn In the midst of a 
record entitled “Shootem”—^which 
we were doing with some emphasis 
—a band ot [icople was seen advanc¬ 
ing up the hill towards us It was 
announced that they came from the 
village of N’tamele, and carried a 
water shrew. 

“Let me sec,” I pleaded, holding 
out my hands in a gesture so pa¬ 
thetic that the witty Africans in¬ 
stantly sensed my internal commo¬ 
tion and burst into roars of laugh¬ 
ter ObMously this was no way to 
make a b.irgain 

Their ranks o{x*ne*d A child was 
pushed forward and advanced grin¬ 
ning, cirrymg a large sack As the 
sack WAS opened every bods craned 
forward chattering excitedly 

Slowly, inch bv inch, a sleek bodv 
was coaxed out into the fantastic 
light of dawni, until at last there at 
mv feet crouched a real, live Pota 
nwgale, 'ompict'’ with fish tail and 
pin-point ewes, just as the textbooks 
describe The whole of our house¬ 
hold let out a sell of delight They 
all knew that we had before us the 
animal we ically wanted. 

Five shillings was the price asked. 
I pressed thrice that sum into the 
child’s hands, and everybody 
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gasped. That even a white man— 
colossal financial imbeciles that they 
are alleged to be~should give more 
than he is asked in payment for 
something was beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the African mind. 

Podogona 

One other object of great scien¬ 
tific curiosity, of such zoological im¬ 
portance that our expedition was 
financed partly in the hope of dis¬ 
covering It, was an obscure tick-like 
animal called Podogona All our ef¬ 
forts to find It had so far been in 
vain, and our final discovery of it 
was in the nature of monumental 
luck, as will be seen 

“Sir, the chief come with other 
chief.” 

We were in a new locality and 
outside were a score of chiefs, each 
with a following of gorgeously ap¬ 
parelled retainers. 

Wc had been caught unawares by 
the arrival of all this pomp. George 
was, as usual, immaculately dressed 
in Palm Peach trousers and spotless 
shirt, and the Duke was likewise 
fully clad, looking brawny and Brit¬ 
ish in khaki shirt. I regret to state 
that my own costume was quite un- 
suited to the prestige of a white 
man 

I was clad in a pair of rose-pink 
silk pyjamas of rather staggering 
design; ultra-bell-bottomed trousers 
and a top built somewhat like a polo 
vest. Moreover, my hair was so long 
that I had a beret perched on my 
head to keep it in place. I had had 


no time to change, so there I sat like 
a glowing April blossom before the 
penetrating gaze of a score of ex¬ 
tremely dignified and conventional 
African chiefs. 1 feared the worst. 

Silence fell on the assembled com¬ 
pany. The court messenger stepped 
forward to speak. 

“The big chief brings greetings,” 
he announced. “All other chief hope 
you like their country.” 

“Tell the chief and chiefs,” I 
answered, “that we do like this 
country very much.” 

Each of the chiefs was now called 
upon by their “King” for indivi¬ 
dual remarks. The interpreter 
turned to the first, a very old gentle¬ 
man clad in many yards of batik. 

“The chief say,” the interpreter 
relayed to me, “he think your suit 
very fine ” He turned to the next. 

“The chief say,” came the reply, 
“the head master’s clothes very 
fine ” 

The old head chief beamed upon 
his council The interpreter turned 
to the next This one burst into a 
positive tirade in his own tongue. 
The interpreter began to giggle re¬ 
spectfully. He then turned to me. 

“The chief say, why for, man no 
fit buy cloth in Africa like the 
master have for him suit?” 

Eventually the head chief came to 
the core of the palaver. They 
wanted advice on whether it was 
practical to build a canal which 
would make easier the transporta¬ 
tion of palm oil which they sold to 
outside traders. 
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After explaining that we had 
come for animals, J mentioned that 
we were lucky enough to ha\e an 
engineer in our midst The Duke 
took his bow and promised to in¬ 
spect the site of the canal After 
fingering my pyjamas, and more 
compliments, they all left. 

Next day the Duke was paddled 
down the river, found that a lot of 
rock-blasting and lock-building 
would be necessary, and returned 
home doing a little collecting on the 
way 

At work that evening, I looked 
across the table at the little glass 
tubes that the Duke h.id brought 
back. Undei the bright lamp the 
creatures toiild be seen scrambling 
about in them First I looked casu¬ 
ally, then m\ e\cs neailv popped 
out of mv head 

j 

“Duke,” 1 said, tontioiling my¬ 
self with an elTort, “what have \e>u 
got in that tube’’” 

“t )h, some small spiders, I 
think “ He rolle'tl the lube towards 
me 

“What IS it^” (leorgc asked, 
sending m\ excitement 
They both cianed forward as a 
small leggy ncaturc about the si/c 
of one’s little finger nail stalkeel out 
ot the tube into a dish 
It was a Podogona 
So ended the last of our quests 
After months of unending and un¬ 
tiring search in every kind of soil, 
in rotten logs and trees, in mud and 
even below the water level of rivers, 
we had stumbled across the most 


priceless of all our prizes, eagerly 
sought by museums all over the 
world 

1 ga\e out a roar, which brought 
the whole staff tumbling into the 
house 

“Look, look^” I \cllcd, holding 
the dish aloft. “The master has 
found a Podogona ” 

And despite the strange compli¬ 
cated name, everybody knew just 
jvhat had happened because we had 
talked of this animal .ind pored over 
drawings ot it the whole time we 
had been in Africa 

“Now listen,” I told the men, 
“tomorrow vou all go with the niw 
master and don’t come back until 
\ou have all got plenty, plentv of 
these small beef If anybody come 
back without anv he is fired, sacked, 
o«/'” 

■fielieve me, we got Podogona in 
plenty, 500 of them They were 
bn ecling beiuMth the leaf mould on 
a bit of old farmed land We pickled 
all but 20 which we kept alive in a 
biscuit tin, though we didn’t know 
what they ate 'I hey arrived in Eng¬ 
land and lived thcie for a year, but 
still nobod\ ever discovered what 
thc\ ate Thc\ were taken to a 
meeting of the Ro\al Socict,', they 
were introduced to His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at a 
meeting of the trustees of the Natu¬ 
ral History Museum, they have 
been poked and peered at by scien¬ 
tists of all nations, nobody has yet 
succeeded m cutting a dead one into 
sections for microscopical investiga- 
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don. Their skin is so hard that it precious. Our ample reward was the 
blunts any known knife. They are fact that we came back with cvery- 
indeed stubborn creatures. thing we had set out for, and other 

But no more stubborn, perhaps, valuable animals and small crea- 
than men like ourselves who count tures besides. Strange are the ways 
months of work well spent if they of bug-hunters, but full of thrills 
can but bnng back a few obscure and peculiar pleasures, 
creatures which science regards as the end 
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-//'/others often believe their daughters to be more intelligent than 
everyone else and, at the same time, sillier than everyone else. A mother 
who sees her daughter off to school for the first time believes firmly, for 
instance, that her offspring will not only be top of her class but will also 
stick her head out of the window just as the tram reaches a tunnel and 
not even get there 

Mothers always expect the best and always expect the worst, which 
means that they always win Earn a medal for the best hive of bees and 
mother will be standing near saying she always knew it Get stung and 
mother has always told you so Go abroad and have a wonderful time 
and mother will always have known you^were sensible and self-reliant 
Fall into a canal at Venice and mother always knew no good would come 
of It. 

But It’s on the subject of boy friends, engagements and marriages that 
mothers reach their peak They believe in lots ol boy friends, a few boy 
friends, no boy friends, they believe in daughters having boy friends at an 
early age or at a later age, they beliese in early engagements, late engage¬ 
ments, m long engagements and short, they believe in early marriages and 
late marriages, they believe in any or all of this at one time or another 
according to circumstances 

Mothers, being unpredictable, can be adaptable When circumstances 
change, their ttue genius makes itself felt Whatever they believed in 
before, now turns out not to be what they believed in at all, after which 
—circumstances often being unstable—it might even develop that what 
they really believed in all the time is what they believe in now 

Lots of mothers, of course, aien’t like any other mothers. But m at 
least one respect they are all the same—they stand loyal to their daughters. 
Rob a bank, commit murder, blow up the government, and nothing will 
shake a mother’s conviction that in the first place you didn’t do it, and in 
the secont' place somebody made you 

But try telling her you always wear sufficient underclothes and see if 
she believes you — Marjone Riddell in The AUanttr Monthly 
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last minute, and then the whole 
world turned into a roaring, jum¬ 
bled, {ailing, confused chaos which 
ended m blackness. 

The people in the streets were still 
waving and shouting happily as the 
pointed metal cylinders from the 
bellies of the aircraft plummeted 
down into the town Then the shouts 
turned to screams of pain and horror 
as chunks of flying masonry and 
hissing shrapnel ricocheted among 
them The aircraft circled very low. 
It was almost impossible to miss. 

One bomb struck a corner of the 
Inn of Eight Happinesses, killing 
nine people in the roadway outside. 
In the upstairs room where Gladys 
and the others were praying, the 
floor canted sideways suddenly and 
they slid and fell downward in a 
welter of timber, tiles, dust and plas¬ 
ter, to be buried among this debris 
in the room below. 

Gladys lay face downward with a 
great beam pressing on her back. 
She felt no pain, but her bre«ithing 
was difficult She could hear voices 
saving, “Piaise the Lord*” Her 
quick thought was, “This is no time 
to be praising the Lord—why don’t 
they do something to get me oiit^” 

It seemed hours before Gladys felt 
the debris being hauled away, but at 
last they got to her She was bruised 
and sick, but she dusted off her 
clothes and helped to pull out the 
cook and the others. 

Now there were panic and confu¬ 
sion everywhere. One man was hop¬ 
ping from foot to foot. “In the town 


It IS dreadful,” he was crying. “All 
are killed. It is dreadful, dreadful *” 

“We must go and see what we can 
do,” said Gladys grimly. Her medi¬ 
cine chest contained one large bot¬ 
tle of disinfectant (broken), one 
botde of permanganatc-of-potash 
crystals, a tin of boracic powder and 
some cotton-wool. She rapidly tore 
her two sheets into bandage-sized 
strips and set off for the east gate. 

Nothing in her life before had 
quite prepared her for the sight 
which confronted her The centre of 
the town appeared completely pul¬ 
verized. Dead and dying, wounded 
and bomb-shocked lay everywhere, 
for the streets had been crowded. 
People still trapped were screaming 
for help. 

“I need all of you,” Gladys called 
to a chattering group of onlookers. 
Tiic surprised townsmen obediently 
followed her instructions “Now get 
to work. You two men clear that rub¬ 
ble over there; someone is buried 
You three get buckets of hot water. 
You five, clear the mam street so 
that there’s a passage Start at once.” 

In a distance of ten yards she 
dressed the wounds of 12 people. A 
pail of hot water had appeared and 
she emptied a few crystals from her 
precious botde of permanganate into 
It. This she dabbed on as a rough 
antiseptic. 

Her mouth was set in a firm and 
fanatical line, her tunic stained with 
blood as she worked steadily on, 
bandaging, splinting and sponging 
with her bucket of permanganate, 
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and once or twice, though she tried 
to control herself, sobbing quietly 
when she happened upon a dead or 
mutilated child. 

She kept working until late after¬ 
noon, when with a sinking heart 
she realized that she was still only 
three-quarters of the way up the 
main street. 

Then she went to the yamen and 
talked the Mandarin into forming a 
“relief committee.’’ It consisted of 
the Mandarin, the prison governor, 
Gladys and the merchant Lu Tchen. 
Caked with dust and sweat and 
blood, they sat round a table to 
formulate plans. They had no ex¬ 
perience; no disaster in their history 
could be compared with this. 

“There are still people alive under 
the rums,” said Gladys. “We must 
get them out. We must pool the food 
supplies. Women must be enlisted to 
nurse the wounded. The town crier 
must make these announcements ” 

The Mandarin nodded agree¬ 
ment, but still appeared worried “I 
have other disturbing news,” he 
said. “Reports have reached me that 
the Japanese arc advancing towards 
Yangcheng I understand that they 
arc not merciful people.” 

“Then,” said Gladys, “we ought 
not to waste any more time.” 

Clearance squads were organized. 
Muleteers, prisoners and townspeo¬ 
ple cleared the streets of rubble. The 
wounded were carried to the Bud¬ 
dhist ‘temple, and there Gladys 
bathed them in her purple wash 
of permanganate, roughly splinted 
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broken limbs, comforted as best she 
could those who were about to die. 
That night a hundred flickering 
lamps burned within the thick walls 
of Yangcheng as the work pro¬ 
gressed, and in a spirit of comrade¬ 
ship in adversity everyone worked 
until he staggered from exhaustion. 

The dawn came up in a great 
flush of crimson, and the air was 
cool and clean. The smoke which 
rose slowly into the clear sky was 
the smoke from smouldering build¬ 
ings. They were still smouldenng 
five days later when the victorious 
troops of Nippon, m their light 
khaki uniforms, came up over the 
mountain path and entered a de¬ 
serted city. 

Out to the lonely vil>agcs and the 
mountain caves the people had 
streamed, carrying what possessions 
they could The governor of the 
prison and his guards had marched 
off with the convicts, the Mandarin, 
with his wives, had moved to an iso¬ 
lated place nearby, (jiadys, with her 
small Christian community of about 
40 people, had left for a tiny walled 
village that lay on the side of a high 
peak like a swallow’s nest on a slop¬ 
ing roof 

There she stayed for a week 
Then, when news reached her that 
the Japanese Army had passed 
through Yangcheng and that many 
of the people had come back, she 
and her charges returned. 

In a letter sent home at about this 
time she wrote on a grubby scrap 
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of paper: “Do not wish me out of 
this, or in any way seek to get me 
out, for I will not be got out while 
this trial IS on. These are my people, 
God has given them to me, and I 
will live or die with them for Him 
and His glory.” 

She found the Inn just as she had 
left It, the corner of the bombed 
building open to the sky. She real¬ 
ized that she couldn’t expect much 
business from now on The mule 
traffic along the ancient route had 
fallen off; Yang, the cook, had dis- 
appeaied, and with him half the 
spirit of the place had gone. The 
time of peace was over from now 
on It would be war 

She was Icxjking ruefully at the 
Inn’s gaping roof one dav when a 
message arrived from the Mandarin 
“I am giving a feast which I would 
like you to attend It will probably 
be the last ever hdd in \angchcng 
I have something I wish \ou to 
hear ” 

At thw Mandarin's feast, Ciladvs, 
to her surprise, fouiu) that she was 
sitting in the scat of honour at the 
Mandarin’s right I his had luvcr 
haf)pti td before All the impi'rtant 
ptisonagtsot Vangtheng wen pres¬ 
ent, about a do/cn in all The meal 
wis simple, unlike the sumptuous 
feasts she had enjostd in tail v vears 

At the end of it the Maiitlaiin 
stood up and made his sjitcch He 
told how Ai-weh'deh had first tome 
to Yangcheng, what she had done 
for the p(KT and the sick and the 
imprisoned; of the new faith called 


Christianity which she had brought 
with her and which he had discussed 
with her on many occasions. Gladys 
was puzzled by his remarks. But at 
the end he turned towards her and 
said, “I would like, Ai-weh-deh, to 
embrace your faith. I would like to 
become a Christian.” 

Around the table everyone 
nodded and smiled, as Gladys got 
up and stuttered her surprise, her 
appreciation and her thanks. She 
had made the most important con¬ 
vert of all her years in China. 

In Februarv 1940, Gladys decided 
to join David and Jean Davies, 
young Welsh missionaries, in Tseh- 
chow, even though that city was 
now occupied by the Japanese She 
ariived to find Davies planning a 
tup to the coast, a month’s journey 
avsrav, and in need of someone to 
help run the mission while he was 
gone The Jaj\incse, he told her, had 
thus far rcsjiected the ncutialitv ol 
die mission which was now crowd¬ 
ed with icfugtcs, including sf>nu’ 
2u<) children Hut before 1 )avics kft, 
(ilacKs had a horrible cxjKrienio 
whith she v. .ts ntvci able to forget 
and fron' which c.imc the injuries 
that were U) trouble her for je.irs 

She fii St heard the screams about 
midnight, when .1 part) of Japanese 
soldiers w'ho had crept in through 
the front gate began to smash dewn 
the doors of the rooms occupied by 
at least a hundred women—refu¬ 
gees, converts, visitors from villages, 
edadys hurried into the women’s 
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courtyard. Then a Japanese officer 
snapped a command. Without warn¬ 
ings a soldier swung his ride and 
crashed the butt against her head. 
She fell, barely conscious, realizing 
only that the ride butt was still 
clumping into her body and that 
other Japanese soldiers were kicking 
her ruthlessly into unconsciousness. 
By the time David Davies, hearing 
the commotion, had raced to the 
courtyard, Gladys was a limp bundle 
of rags. 

Davies stared aghast at the scene. 
There were at least 30 armed Japa¬ 
nese, intent on rape, struggling with 
screaming women in various stages 
of undress. The Japanese officer 
tugged his revolver from its holster. 
Wi 3 i the butt end he hit Davies 
across the mouth as hard as he could 
The impact knocked Davies down, 
his cheek and mouth badl) cut. But 
groggily, like a boxer, he pushed 
himself up to his knees, blood drip¬ 
ping down his tunic, and shouted, 
“Pray* Pray, all of you*” 

And now the women were on 
their knees, their h.inds clasped to¬ 
gether, praying loudly. It was a sight 
to baffie even the most lascivious 
The Japanese soldiers stared stupid¬ 
ly, not knowing what to do The of¬ 
ficer shouted at them, they shambled 
out of the courtyard, the officer 
stalking after them. 

The women carried Gladys to her 
room and revived her with cold 
water. She git up next morning 
feeling bruised and soie, and not 
quite certain what had happened. 


She suffered internal pains for many 
months afterwards. But she did not 
let them interfere with her work. 

In the spring the Japanese retreated 
from Tsehchow, and Nationalist 
troops entered the city. One day a 
Chinese officer came to the mission 
and asked foi an audience with 
Gladys. He was young and in some 
indefinable way difierent from all 
the other men she had met during 
her stay in China. As he bowed and 
greeted her ceremoniously, she no¬ 
ticed the dark, shining hair brushed 
up from the high pale forehead, the 
dark almond-shaped eyes under 
black eyebrows, the clear golden 
skin. 

With a dignity rather like that of 
the Mandarin he told her that his 
name was Linnan, that he was a col¬ 
onel in Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Intelligence Service. The 
situation in Shansi was confused, 
and he had been sent to find out 
what was going on. It was an area 
vital to the defence of China At last 
he asked simply “Will you help 
China?” 

Gladys frowned. “How can I 
help? You’re fighting a war This 
mission belongs to G^.” 

“Does God insist on neutrality in 
all things?” he asked gently. “Is He 
not against evil?” 

“Yes . but . . .” Gladys had 
never thought very precisely about 
the ethics of the conflict which had 
margined the past two years of her 
life. It was odd that this gende- 
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voiced young man should force her 
to confront these issues. At length 
she said. will help you as far as 
my consaence will allow.” 

He stood up and bowed. ‘‘That is 
most kind of you,” he said sofdy. ‘‘I 
will come and talk with you further, 
if I may ” 

It was a week before he called 
again. This time he asked her many 
questions, and told her how he 
yearned for a China strong and free 
and incorruptible When he left he 
asked if he might see her again. It 
was then that (Gladys became awaie, 
through some subde nuance of his 
speech, that he had called to see hey f 

She shook her head in disbelief— 
then went to the cracked mirror in 
the corner of her room and stared at 
herself Her eyes were large and 
dark and, although her skin was 
tanned by the sun, the years had 
chiselled only a few faint lines from 
their corners But how sombre was 
her dark-blue high-neckcd tunic > 
Unthinkingly, she picked a white 
flower from the vase in the corner 
and stuck it in her hair 

They became gotnl friends They 
were the same age, both had eager, 
inquisitive minds In the evenings 
they would often walk thiough the 
narrow streets ot Tsehchow, or in 
the fields around the old walled cit), 
and watch the moon setting behind 
the tiled pagodas Each time they 
met, the immense gulfs between 
their sefiaratc worlds grew nar¬ 
rower. She vas a missionary dedi¬ 
cated to Crod But God had also 


made her a woman full of the 
natural tides and forces which stir 
womankind. If she was falling in 
love, she reasoned, then it was God 
who allowed it to happen. 

Once when Gladys returned from 
a long trip into the mountains she 
told Linnan about two villages 
where she had found Japanese 
troops billeted Linnan questioned 
her closely about the number of 
troops, what weapons they had, 
where they were situated. The next 
time she went into territory occu¬ 
pied by the Japanese she made more 
careful note of their numbers and 
their armament. He had stirred in 
her a latent patriotism for her 
adopted country, if she could bring 
information through the Japanese 
lines and so help to defeat the 
enemy, then she would be useful. 

F^w love affairs can have flour¬ 
ished in stranger circumstances 
They met at odd moments in the 
mountains, in shattered villages, in 
the bombed towns They talked at 
odd moments between battles and 
b»rrhs and baptisms His conccin, 
his gentleness, his tenderness to¬ 
wards her never wavered He was 
eager that they should marry at once, 
live together as man and wife as 
best they could, war or no war 

It was Gladys who said “No ” 
The war had to be won Mariiage, 
their personal happiness, must wait. 

With the coming of a new spring, 
word arrived that the Japanese yvere 
again approaching and Tsehchow 
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must be evacuated. Gladys’s first 
concern was for the 200 children 
she was canng for in the mission. 
She had written to the capital 
at Chungking and was assured that 
they would be fed, clothed, housed 
and educated out of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s funds for refugee 
children—^if they could get to Sian, 
across the Yellow River. So Gladys 
sent half the children to Sian under 
the guidance of a young Chinese 
convert. 

Three weeks later Gladys heard 
that the children had been delivered 
safely and that the guide was on his 
way back to get the other 100. 
Cjladys waited impatiendy; condi¬ 
tions at the mission were becoming 
more and more chaotic. But he 
never arrived. He was captured by 
the Japanese and presumably shot. 
Meanwhile, as the Japanese troops 
fought their way to within a few 
miles of the city, Gladys put the le- 
mainmg children in the charge of 
two women mission workers and 
sent them off to the old Inn at Yang- 
cheng 

Gladys planned to stay m Tseh- 
chow temporarily to help protect the 
mission But the very night the chil¬ 
dren left, a Nationalist general sent 
his orderly to the mission to urge her 
to leave at once When she refused, 
the orderly handed her a piece of 
paper. “These. leaflets are being 
pasted up in the villages outside 
Tsehcliow They will appear on the 
gates of this city tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, Ai-weh-deh,’’ he said. 
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She read the handbill: “One hun¬ 
dred dollars reward will be paid by 
the Japanese Army for information 
leading to the capture, alive, of any 
of the three people lifted below.** 

First was the Mandarin of Tsch- 
chow. Second was the name of a 
well-known businessman, notorious 
for his Nationalist sympathies. The 
third line read simply: 

“TAe Small Woman, hnown as 
At-weh-deh ** 

Gladys did not know what to do, 
but on impulse reached out for 
her Bible, flipped it open, then bent 
forward to read at random the line 
of Chinese characters. She did not 
remember ever having seen this pas^ 
sage before. Now she read it aloud 
in growing awe: 

“Flee ye, flee ye into the moun¬ 
tains^ Dwell deeply in the hidden 
places because the King of Babylon 
has conceived a purpose against 
youf** 

If she wanted a sign, was this not 
It? 

She went into the compound, 
carrying her Bible, and ficered 
through the small spy-hole in the 
gate. A party of Japanese soldiers 
was already marching into the city. 

Gladys stepped back, fighting the 
surge of panic which rose m her 
throat. Then she turned and began 
to walk across the compound. As 
she walked, panic—like the noise of 
a tram approaching—began to roar 
increasingly inside her. Her feet 
moved more quickly. She broke into 
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a trot. Then she was running as fast 
as she could. 

The back gate was her objective, 
the back gate through which, by im¬ 
memorial custom, they earned out 
the dead. Outside lay the open 
stretch of the Strangers’ Burymg 
Ground. Beyond that was the shal¬ 
low grass-grown moat which en¬ 
circled the aty, and away to the right 
stretched a larger field of corn. 

But she had made one bad error 
of judgement. The route of escape 
from the back gate was in plain view 
of the advancing detachment of 
Japanese soldiers. She raced right 
into their vision. 

She knew she was inviting a tusil- 
Jade but she could not stop now, she 
was committed to flight 

As she raced through the grave¬ 
yard she w.is conscious of the crack 


of rifles and the bee-whine of rico¬ 
chets as bullets glanced off the tomb¬ 
stones around her. The edge of the 
moat was only a few yards away. 
She tried to spurt towards it, but 
something suddenly punched her in 
the back, knocking tier flat on her 
face She knew a bullet had hit her. 
“I’m dying,’’ she thought. “So this 
is dying.’’ 

Then she became aware of a burn¬ 
ing sensation across her shoulder 
blades and realized that she was not 
dying at all, but soon might be, for 
bullets were still ricocheting all 
round her. 

Her Bible had fallen with her; she 
could feel it pressing into her stom¬ 
ach. Using the Bible as a sledge she 
wormed her way forward, pushing 
with her toes and tearing at the 
earth with her hands. Panting, she 
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reached the moat and tumbled into 
It thankfully. 

Doubled up, she scutded along 
the moat until she could see the 
corn growing above her head She 
burrowed into it, edging backwards 
so that she could replace the slender 
stalks and leave no tell-tale sign be¬ 
hind her In the middle of the field 
she felt fairly safe 

Now she could feel the sting in 
her back. The bullet had skidded 
across the right shoulder blade. But 
the wound had bled little, so she was 
not worried. Her eyes were heavy 
She felt weak, as if all will had 
ebbed from her body She closed her 
eyes. 

When Gladys awoke she felt 
much better. As night fell she tun¬ 
nelled through the corn to the far¬ 
ther edge of the field, then hurried 
towards the mountains As she 
picked her wav up the rocky slopes 
she arrived plainly at one decision 
She must leave this part of Shansi 
altogv-thci If the Japanese knew she 
had remained thev might torture 
her friends or the children in her 
care She herself would take the chil¬ 
dren to Sian 

T^^o DMs L\iFR Cilachs was walk- 
ing down the Yangcheng ro id to the 
Inn of Eight Happinesses The chil¬ 
dren were ovcrjo\ed to sec her T'hev 
crowded round m the coiirtvard, 
laughing and chattering, a sea of 
brown, s. iiling, almoncl-eved dirty 
children, who knew her as their 
real, true and God-given mother 


“Tonight,” she told them, “I 
want you all to go to bed early 
Tomorrow we’re going for a long 
walk across the mountains. A long, 
long walk • ” 

There was a burst of spontaneous 
cheering. A long walk was an ad¬ 
venture. 

Later that night Gladys went to 
see the Mandarin. She felt a sense of 
overwhelming sadness for the dying 
city. The yamen steps were deep in 
rubble. Now there was only one 
guard at the door of the Mandarin’s 
small chamber The guard recog¬ 
nized Gladys, and grinned at her as 
he pushed open the door. 

The Mandarin was plainly dressed 
in a blue robe and a black skull-cap, 
and Gladys regretfully recalled those 
wonderful gowns of scarlet and gold 

‘lAi-weh-deh,” he said gently, “it 
IS good to see you • ” 

The Mandarin was older Like 
her, like all the (Jhinese people in 
Shansi, he had been living in an 
agony of doubt and fear He had 
fled the city and carried on his civic 
business fiom a mountain village 
When the enemy left his city, he had 
returned to its rums. 

He listened gravely as she told 
him what had hap[)ened and of her 
decision to fry to reach Sian. 

“I ha\c heard that the Japanese 
armies have reached the Yellow 
River,” he said. “You will have to 
cross their territory. It will be very 
dangerous.” 

“We shall stay away from all the 
known trails.” 
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“With roo children?” 

“With 100 children,” she said 
firmly. “I dare not leave one be¬ 
hind.” 

“That IS true,” he agreed sadly. 
He paused for a second. “You have 
money, food for the )ourney?” 

“Neither ” 

He smiled, then chuckled aloud 
“You have a faculty for facing the 
formidable, Ai-weh-deh, with a calm 
which I have envied all these years ” 

“I’ve said it to you many times, 
Mandarin ‘God will provide.’ ” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but on this 
occasion, at least, let the Mandarin 
of Yangtheng act as His agent I 
can provide you with two baskets 
of millet and two men to can y them 
foi the first part of your journey It 
will take you weeks to reach Sian— 
you understand that?” 

“I know ” 

“Mav (iod help )ou,” he said 
“May the good fortune \oii deserve 
be youis ” 

I’hes bowed low to each other 
Thtv were old friends s.iving fare¬ 
well, and each wished to eonve\ 
more of his inni'rmost affection But 
It was impossible--and it was also 
unntecssarv 

Ai n\w\ the >oung children were 
up .ind running gaih round the 
courtyard, behaving in the normal 
way of voting children the world 
ovei. In vain, Gladys tried to tell 
them they must save their energy 
for the long day ahead Then the 
Mandarin’s two coolies, carrying the 


baskets of millet on their shoulder 
poles, arrived. Now they were on 
their way, the children scampering 
ahead, shouting loudly that they 
could walk for ever and ever. 

At noon they stopped to eat their 
boiled millet. After filling the chil¬ 
dren’s basins there wasn’t much left 
for Gladys, and from then on that is 
the way it usually turned out The 
children, revived after die meal, be¬ 
gan again to make excited forays 
ahead, but as the afternoon pro¬ 
gressed these minor expeditions be¬ 
came fewer and fewer, and soon she 
had four small ones hanging on to 
her coat. Gladys took turns with 
some of the older children in 
carrying them 

It was getting dark when they 
came to a mountain village where 
she thought they might find shelter 
foi tTic night Help came from an 
unc\j)ccted quartci A Buddhist 
priest, in his bright saffron robes, let 
them eat and sleep in his temple 

The next day was a replica of the 
fiist That night, far from any vil¬ 
lage, they huddled together in tht 
shelter of a semicircle of rocks out 
of the wind In the morning the two 
coolies had to return to \angcheng 

l^he next two nights were also 
spent in the open This was new 
countr\ to Glad\ s, but she knew bv 
the direction of the sun that they 
were heading south Much of the 
millet was used up now, and the 
ftxxl had to be carefully rationed for 
the wild and barren stretch of moun¬ 
tains that lay ahead of them. 
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Each day now was something of 
a nightmare Their thin cloth shoes 
were wearing through, and they 
were covered with dust and dirt 
Neveithelcss, they moved onward 
through the mountains until, on the 
12th day, they emerged from the 
foothills and saw the Yellow River 
in the distance. At last, they thought, 
they were m sight of relief. 

The road thev followed led to the 

a 

river town of Yuan Ku But there 
was no one there Rubble littered 
the streets, most of the houses were 
roofless. This meant only one thing 
—the Japanese would soon arrive. 

They trudged down a dusty path 
to the river to discover that here the 
waters were almost a mile across, 
running swift and deep There were 
no boats, and no sign of any boats 
They huddled* together in a hollow 
on the bank, and (iladys fell even- 
tuallv into a deep but uncasv 
slumber 

When she woke next morning the 
children were calling, “Ai-wch-dch, 
we aie hungry When shall we have 
something to cal 

“Soon," she told them “Soon " 

She sent the older bovs hack to 
Yuan K.U to search the empty houses 
for fot)d Three hours later tney 
came hack triumphant with a few 
pounds of mouldy millet and some 
dust)-looking cakes of dough which 
she hoiled and ladled carefully into 
the forcstot waving basins. As usual, 
there was not enough for (jladys. 

That nigh, as the children hud¬ 
dled together on the bank ot the 


river she comforted them as best she 
could. 

At the end of four days there was 
still no sign of a boat. Even the 
youngest children had caught the 
mocxl of despair. Then one of them 
asked, “Ai-weh-deh, why does not 
God open the waters of the Yellow 
River for us to cross as He did for 
the Israelites?" 

For a moment she p lused. How 
was she to tell a hungry child that 
miracles were not just for the ask¬ 
ing? How could she say, although 
I can face a mortal enemy wherever 
he may beset me, I cannot open 
these vast waters? I have no power 
other than the power of my own 
f.uth What she said was “Let us 
all sing a hymn to God. And per¬ 
haps soon our prayers will be an¬ 
swered " 

A (aiiNESE Nationalist officer com¬ 
manding a platoon scouting the 
liver bank was suddenly jarred to a 
standstill by a far-off high-pitched 
sound, wavering and uncertain A 
phne? His men thought so and 
thumbed back their helmets to roll 
their eyes round the cloudless sky 
And vet this noise sounded almost 
like singing He shook his head as 
though to clear it, crawled carefully 
up a slight rise in the bank and 
peered over. 

It was an astonishing sight. A 
great crowd of children were assem¬ 
bled on the bank, all seated in a cir¬ 
cle and singing loudly He motioned 
his men back with a hand signal. 
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“Wait here,” he said. “It may be a 
trick. Be alert.” Then he walked 
farther along the bank, and the chil¬ 
dren saw him. 

“Ai-wch-deh,” they shouted with 
delight, “here’s a soldier ^ ” 

The young officer noticed then the 
small woman sitting on the ground 
She was thin, hungry-looking. She 
got to her feet as he approached, and 
with a shock of surprise he realized 
that she was a foreigner. 

“Are you mad?” he said. “Who 
are you?” 

“We are refugees trying to reach 
Sian,” she said simply 
“This will soon be a battlefield. 
Don’t you realize that?” he said 
“All China is a battlefield,” she 
said wearily 

She looked steadily at him, until 
he said, “I will get a bc»at and try to 
ferry you across in three loads Jiut 
It is dangerous It a Japanese plane 
eomes over when we arc half way, 
there will be little hope ” 

He inserted his finirers in his 
mouth and whistled loudly. Soon 
tw'o figures far away on the other 
bank pushed a boat into the water 
and began to scull it across 
(dadys swayed a little as one of 
the children pushed ag.iinst her 
The officer looked at her curiously 
“You are ill,” he said 
“I am all right,” she said. “When 
wc get to Sian I shall be all right.” 

When they were all safely across 
the river, the officer walked back to 
his platoon It was curious about 
that foreigner If this had been close 
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to a large city he would have under- 
stocnl It, but wandciing across a bat¬ 
tlefield escorting an army of ragged 
Chinese children—that was, indeed, 
very curious 

At Mien Chih next morning, 
Gladys loaded the children into rail- 
way trucks—simple wooden boxes 
with roofs—and for four days they 
rattled slowly forward At intervals 
along the line there were refugee 
feeding-camps Gladys dozed a great 
deal of the time. It wasn't that she 
felt ill. It was as if a general tircd- 
nes'* had settled in her bones 

They got off the train at Shen 
(^how, where the* mountains rose 
steeplv ahead of them The high 
peaks frightened (iladys. She didn’t 
want to go on, she pisl wanted to 
stop where she was and rest But 
she knew it was impossible Their 
only hope of permanent reluge was 
Sian 

They were all practitally Kirefor)! 
now and the shaip stones tin the 
trail cut their feet, but they toiled 
upward Next day found them 
among high peaks, intimidating and 
desolate 'I h.it afternoon, when 
Cjladvs was seated on a rock for one 
of then frequent rests, she starrrl 
round at the children 'I'he eighi- 
and nine-vear-olds were still ahead, 
but two dozen of the little ones with 
mournful faces were gathered round 
her, almost too exhausted to plead to 
be earned. The older girls were 
slumped in attitudes of utter dejec 
tion, their chins m their hands 
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Gladys felt something wet flow¬ 
ing down her cheek. She tried to 
flick the tears away but they only 
came faster, faster and faster. Soon 
she was sobbing aloud, abandoning 
herself to grief, sobbing because she 
had no strength to stay her tears, 
sobbing from sheer weakness and 
exhaustion, sobbing for all the chil¬ 
dren, for all China and for all the 
world. The children sobbed with 
her, and the litde boys coming back 
down the trail stood open-mouthed 
and they too began to wail. For 
many minutes the sound of their 
distress echoed in the valley. 

When It was over, Gladys wiped 
her face with her coat sleeve and 
sniffed. The tears had cleansed her 
soul, washed away the bleak desper¬ 
ation, washed away even a little of 
the aching tiredness which weak¬ 
ened her will She smiled wanly 

“A good Cl) IS always good for 
one,” she said stoutly “Now, that’s 
enough, ill of you We’ll sing a 
hymn, and while we’re singing 
It we shall march along the 
trail ” 

I’hose old mountains in their long 
years ol sun and wind and ram 
must have seen m.mv strange sights, 
but It IS doubtful if they had ever 
seen anytliing more unusual, or 
more gallant, than this column of 
singing children led by a small 

woman with a tear-stained face 

* 

Another two dvys, one without 
food, brought them thiough the 
mountains and on to the plain, 


where they again clambered aboard 
a freight tram. Gladys did not really 
remember how many days the trip 
lasted. She only knew that it had 
been March when they set out and 
now It was late in April. But she did 
remember forming the children into 
a ragged line outside Sian station 
and saying to them, “As we march 
at last through the gates of Sian we 
shall sing a hymn.” 

An old Chinese lifted his head as 
she spoke “Woman,” he said, “you 
will never get into Sian The gates 
are closed. No more refugees are al¬ 
lowed into the city • ” 

She did not believe him. She could 
not believe him. The mute faces of 
the children were turned up towards 
her. All these long weeks she had 
sustained them with the mirage of 
Sian. 

“WJtiere shall wc go, then?” she 
said desperately. 

The old man pointed “There is a 
refugee camp outside the walls yon¬ 
der They will feed you ” 

Ciladvs then led the children to 
the camp, and while they were being 
fed she herself went back along the 
ro.id to the city As she got closer she 
could see that the massive wooden 
gates were barred and shut A 
watcher from the walls above 
shouted “Woman, go away* The 
city IS already packed with refu¬ 
gees No one comes into the city. 
Go away * ” 

She leant her face against the hard 
surface of the gate and wept. So 
long a journey—and for this * 



The wonder metal 
called 

ALUMINIUM 

O NE HUNDRED years ago, the 
novelist Charles Dickens said 

“What do you think of a metal 
as white as silver, as unalterable as 
gold, as easily melted as copper, 
as tough as iron , which is mal¬ 
leable, ductile, and with the 
singular quality of being lighter 
than glass ^ Such a metal does 
exist . it IS to be found every¬ 
where The poorest of men 

tramples it under his feet, and is 
possessed of at least a few samples 
of it Our new found metal is 
aluminium. 

In proportion as the cheap 
production of aluminium becomes 
more and more an established 


fact, the more we shall find it 
entering into household uses—for 
travelling purposes, for instance, 
for which its lightness is no small 
merit " 

Surpassing Dickens’ prediction, 
a number of things, apart from 
household goods, can today be 
made lighter and stronger, more 
easily and economically, from 
aluminium The special proper¬ 
ties of aluminium, harnesbed to 
meet an increasing number of 
human needs have given it the 
reputation of the wonder metal. 
Unceasing scientific and technical 
research aimed at improving 
production techniques, lowering 
costs, or increasing the usefulness 
of the metal, have now established 
aluminium as the principal non- 
ferrous metal in volume consump¬ 
tion 

Indian Aluminium Company, 
aided by their technical consul¬ 
tants in Canada, arc now installing 
a new 10,000 ton aluminium 
smelter at Hirakud to spread the 
use of aluminium in yet some 
other field for which it is bettei 
suited than other materials 
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Gladys walked slowly back to re¬ 
join the children, not knowing what 
to tell them. But they had news for 
her instead. Representatives of Mad¬ 
ame Chiang Kai-shek’s “New Life” 
movement had discovered them and 
arranged to care for the children at 
nearb]' Fufeng 

Of the tram journey to Fufeng she 
remembered only that there were 
pleasant young women with arm- 
bands of the “New Life” movement 
at the station to meet them At the 
orphanage there the children were 
equipped with new clothes and shoes 
and allotted places to sleep CJladys 
was given a little room in the lem- 
ple, and the children came in all the 
time to show off their new clothes, 
or receive comfort lor a new bruise, 
or just to tell “Mother” the latest 
news 

She dimly recalled that two Chi¬ 
nese women who ran a small Chris¬ 
tian mission had invited her to 
preach at a neaiby village Of course, 
saidCiladys But is she walked along 
the sun-baked road she started hav¬ 
ing trouble with her feet The^ did 
not want to go clown in the right 
places When she reached the vil¬ 
lage she was given a basin ol fixid 
But the f(K)d wouldn’t go into her 
mouth she could not control her 
hands The others looked it her 
rather strangely. Would she like to 
he down tor a little while before she 
gave her sermon ^ Yes It must be the 
heatwhich inade herfeel a little odd 

She stretched out wearily on the 
hard bed, her Bible by her side The 


retinas of her eyeballs were shot 
with a great whirring blaze of 
colours—scarlets and purples and 
yellows. She felt hot. Then the great 
lights faded from the back of her 
eyes and she fell downward into 
darkness 

When they came to fetch her an 
hour later, she was raving in de¬ 
lirium 

When at last the small woman 
stirred into consciousness in her bed 
at the hospital in Sian, she and the 
kindly doctor to whom she owed her 
life were able to piece together the 
last link m the chain of events 
which brought her to Sian Un¬ 
doubtedly the distraught Christian 
women had prevailed upon the peas¬ 
ants to put Gladys into their ox-cart 
and to take her to the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission, where they had 
dumped her unceremoniously at the 
gate 

Crladys recovered sulficiendy from 
her multiple wounds and diseases 
to leave the hospital But she was 
still not really well, she had black¬ 
outs and spells of mental derange¬ 
ment During this period Linnan 
came to Sian fie implored her to 
marry him and go with him to 
Chungking, where he was posted, 
but somehow their relationship had 
altered Somewhere in the moun¬ 
tains between Yangcheng and the 
Yellow River and Sian, somewhere 
in the deep drifts of delirium and 
the fevers of her illness, certitude 
had been replaced by anxiety m 
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ccording to scientists, the 
normal eye can distinguish about a 
thousand hues and appreciate 
hundreds of thousands of tints and 
shades. The various colours, they 
say, arc produced by light waves of 
different lengths. The effect of 
these different light waves on the 
human eye governs the colour we 
see , and it is possible for the same 
light to be seen as different colours 
by different persons, as in the case 
of colour blindness 

Objects have no fixed colour of their own 
It IS the light reflected from the surface of 
anv object that produces or determines 
thv colout seen 

The New Pictured Hncyclopacdia states 
that “colours differ in ‘hue’ which is the 
difference between blue and red, for exam¬ 
ple , and colours of the same hue may 
differ in ‘value’ or intensity, owing to 
diflerence in the amount of light they 
I effect , or in ‘purity’, according to the 
amount of greyness in the colours Add¬ 
ing white to a standard hue forms ‘tints’, 
while adding black forms ‘shades' 

If you look fixedly at a bright red object 
and then quickly look away at a perfectly 
white surface you will see an indistinct 
image of the object in the complementary 
colour of red, which is green This simple 
but interesting expeiiment can be repea¬ 
ted with any of the other colours It is 


based on the fact that the eye easily tires 
of one colour, so that when looking at 
the white suiface the eye welcomes the 
other colours and responds less to the 
colour which has produced fatigue 

5icientists have found that colour has an 
effect upon health This is easily under¬ 
standable when you consider that a per¬ 
son can be subject to colour fatigue and 
that continuous exposure to certain colours 
can produce prolonged fatigue Relief 
can be provided by variation which can 
be achieved by colour-styling a room— 
varying the colours used on different walls 
and perhaps on the ceding 

There arc advancing and receding colours, 
warm and cool colours Judicious ap¬ 
plication of colour-styling in the use of 
colours in a room can effect the apparent 
dimensions of the room Dark comers 
or a dark side of the room can be bright¬ 
ened A low ceiling can be made to 
appear higher and so on Careful colour 
styling IQ harmony with fabrics and fur¬ 
nishings will not only make a room more 
comfortable to be in, but can also give 
you a feeling of happiness and fitness 

Robbialac Colorucr Paints have been 
produced by lenson & Nicholson in a 
wide variety of colours and shades to help 
you to bring colour beauty, comfort and 
happiness to your home 

Write to Jenson & Nicholson (India) Ltd. 
P O Box No 50 for more colour-styling 
information 
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Gladys’s heart All this, in tears, she 
tried to tell Linnan; all this, in the 
despair of his love, he tried to brush 
aside. But it was no use. There was 
still so much work to be done for the 
Lord, and she, the small woman, the 
small disciple, had her part to play 
in that work. So she said good-bye to 
him vnth an overwhelming ache of 
loneliness in her heart, aware only 
that she would never know com¬ 
pletely if she had acted wisely or not 
—only that through all her waking 
days she would remember Lmnan 
as the one man she had loved. 

When Lmnan left to be caught up 
in the stream of war once more, 
Gladys set to work to provide for 
the five children she had adopted, 
earning a little money from the 
“New Life” movement and as a 
teacher of English She also started 
a Christian church for refugees, m 
an unused factory She kept at this 
until Nmepence got married and 
her four other children went away 
to school. Then Cjladys went off to 
Chengtu, almost on the bordeis of 
Tibet, to work in a leper colony. 

There she met an American mis¬ 
sionary who, touched by her poverty 
and long years of service in China, 
managed to get funds to' send 
Cxladys Aylward home to England 

Postscript 

It did not, of course, work out quite 
as quickly as that. It took another 
three years of worrv, indecision and 
heartache before Gladys Aylward 
agreed to sail for England. Only 


after long consideration did she de¬ 
cide that God would wish her to re¬ 
turn and that therefore she should 

go- 

When I read of Gladys Aylward’s 
arrival—a few lines of print an¬ 
nouncing that she had been a mis¬ 
sionary in China for 20 years—I 
went to see her in the hope that 
she might have a story. I explained 
my purpose, but Gladys shook her 
head very seriously. 

“But surely,” I said, “in 20 years 
in China you must have had some 
strange experiences?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Gladys, “but I’m 
suie people wouldn’t be interested 
in them. Nothing very exciting hap¬ 
pened ” 

It was not mock modesty on the 
part of Gladys Aylward That her 
own jjdventures might be worth set¬ 
ting down she had simply not con¬ 
sidered 

Since then she has been lecturing 
and preaching at churches and 
schools and mission halls. She has 
been a second mother to scores of 
Chinese students arriving in Eng 
land to study And she has played a 
large part in helping to set up a hos¬ 
tel in Liverpool for C'hinese seamen. 
As always, she has lived frugally and 
simply, and from day to day. It is 
clear that she possesses that inner ex¬ 
altation, that determination to go 
on, unto death, which adversity, 
torture and hardship cannot eradi¬ 
cate from the human soul. 

She is one of the most remarkable 
women of our generation 
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Helped by the free world, 

Japan has made a striking comeback. 
The question now is whether the needed 
co-operation will continue 


By John Davenport 


W HEREVER one looks m Japan 
today, one is struck by the vis¬ 
ible evidence that this nation, de¬ 
feated in war, stripped of colonies, 
never rich in resources, has re- 
emerged as the foremost industrial 
power in Asia Ninety million in¬ 
dustrious people have proved all 
over again that, however misguided 
they were in the past, and whatever 
their present economic difficulties, 
there can be no permanent defeat 
for human energy 
That energ}^ is today brimming 
over, as any visitor can testify It is 
found in Tokyo, a sprawling city of 
eight million, swirling round the 


quiet moated gardens of the Em¬ 
peror at a pace that makes that of 
Western cities seem leisurely. It is 
found on the choked Tokaido road 
on the way to Yokohama, where the 
open-hearth furnaces of Nippon 
Steel Tube, the chimneys of To¬ 
shiba Electric and the storage tanks 
of oil refineries stretch away end¬ 
lessly 

It is met m Osaka, where night 
life is even more luxurious than in 
Tokyo, and where shopkeepers 
greet each other with “How’s 
profits?” But nowherS is Japan’s 
recovery more evident than m the 
historic port of Nagasaki, where 
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clanging yards have turned out no 
less than 780,000 tons of merchant 
shipping since the Second World 
War. Indeed, when 
Japan last year 
surpassed Britain 
as the world’s 
largest shipbuilder, 
It was a sure sign 
of the nation’s rc- 
emergcncc as an industrial power 
The reforms instituted by the 
post-war Occupation left one cen¬ 
tral problem untouched how could 
an island economy like Japan live 
and breathe and recover^ 

The man who gave a positive an¬ 
swer to this question was a banker, 
Joseph Dodge, who came to Japan 
in 1949 when the country was still 
racked by inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment Under his monetary reform 
the yen was revalued, the Japanese 
budget balanced, the tax-collection 
system overhauled and Japan's 
banks were restored to working 
order. 

The results, as in the case of Ger 
many, weie electric Incentives were 
restored, production picked up, and 
the exjxirt trade staitcd its climb 
back Meanwhile, Japan also prof¬ 
ited fortuitously tiom the Korean 
War, when U S military procure¬ 
ment purchases rose rapidly In Sep¬ 
tember 1951, by the Treaties of San 
Francisco, Japan regained full sov¬ 
ereignty ov^r internal affairs, with 
the United States reserving the right 
to maintain military installations on 
the islands In the next five years, 


to 1956, Japan’s gross national pro¬ 
duct pushed up from about 
Rs. 7,500 crorcs to more than Rs. 
12,500 crores and, discounting infla¬ 
tion, has risen an average of eight 
per cent a year 

Export or . . For all its spectacu¬ 
lar recovery Japan remains a rela¬ 
tively poor country with a national 
income last year of onlv about Rs. 
1,150 per capita—higher than any 
other country in Asia, but still low 
by Western standards. The islands 
of Japan contain few resources— 
some coal, much limestone, a boun¬ 
tiful rainfall, an invigorating cli¬ 
mate, and that is about all. Japan 
must import all of its raw cotton, 95 
per cent of its petroleum, most of its 
iron ore and half of its coking coal 
To meet these imports, Japan must 
export In the past few years— 
thanks to U S military procurement 
in the islands—Japan has more than 
paid its way, but in 1957 Japan¬ 
ese ran into a sharp trade deficit as 
the result of inflation and overex- 
pansion It has met this situation b\ 
slashing imports and a courageous 
restraint of credit 

In the future, Japan must increase 
both Its trade and its industrializa¬ 
tion if It wishes to raise living stan¬ 
dards and take care of its much 
discussed “[xipulation” problem 
While It IS easy to exaggerate this 
problem, it is still true that Japan 
IS an immensely crowded country. 
Though the rate of population in¬ 
crease shows signs of tapering o*f 
and IS now lower than that of most 
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Asian countries Japan still has 
about one million more people each 
year to feed, clothe and put to work. 

Much of the burden must be 
borne—^as it has been for centuries 
—^by the farmer. More than 40 per 
cent of the Japanese live on the land, 
and of the total working force some 
16,800,000 are employed in farming 
and forestry, with another 600,000 
in fishing It is because of these that 
Japan today is 80 per cent self-suffi¬ 
cient in food. Furthermore, of Ja¬ 
pan’s total area, only about 15 per 
cent is arable, which forces the 
country to support some 4,300 per¬ 
sons per square mile—^the highest 
*uch ratio in the world The Japan¬ 
ese farmer performs the yearly mir¬ 
acle of feeding most of these people, 
ind his intensive cultivation of the 
soil is unrivalled in any other Asian 
:ountry There are about six million 
farms in Japan—an impressive 
number, until it is realized that the 
average Japanese farm is two and a 
half acres 

Despite this, the Japanese farmer 
is no downtrodden serf Compared 
with what IS now going on on the 
China mainland, his life appears 
idyllic On the mainland, “land re¬ 
form” has meant the jamming of 
the peasants into collectives where all 
property rights vanish In Japan out¬ 
right tenancy has been cut to about 
five per cent of all farms, and 
voluntary “co-operatives” have 
sprouted up to market farm pro¬ 
duce The result is that, whereas 
China IS desperately short of food. 
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output in Japan is rising. And while 
China’s farm population is a dispos¬ 
sessed class, that of Japan remains a 
potent, conservative force at the 
polls 

Of equal imjKirtance to Japanese 
stability IS another individualist— 
the small businessman. Walk about 
the streets of Tokyo on a Sunday, 
when big industry is technically 
closed down Small industry, you 
will observe, is very much at work. 
Not only are most shops open, but 
in backyards, basements, even in 
living-rooms, men and women are 
turning out piece goods of all kinds. 
These include not only shirts and 
dresses, hut nuts and bolts, shafts, 
axles—almost anything that can be 
fabricated with the help of a few 
wheezy machine tools 

Japanese industry in fact is a huge 
system of sub<ontracting, wherein 
large companies rely on medium 
companies and medium comji inies 
rely on midget enterprises Indeed, 
It IS because Japan has a thriving 
home industry that its industrial 
structure rests on solid foundations. 
Most Asian countries 
want thcr steel mills 
without their black¬ 
smith shops, their 
Pi ttsbu rgh s w 1 thout 
the small business 
that made and still 
makes Pittsburgh possible Japan 
has followed a more rational course 

This industrial stability and drive 
lead directly back to Japan’s cen¬ 
tral problem—how to balance its 
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accounts with the outside world. 
For as Japan industrializes further, 
imports of raw materials will in¬ 
crease and so must exports. The 
question remains * how and where 
is It to develop larger foreign 
markets^ 

TheLureoftheMamland: The 
easy answer is Red China, and this 
has a certain superficial plausibility. 
In pre-war days Japan did a lucra¬ 
tive business with the mainland* 
imports from China represented ii 
per cent of all Japanese purchases, 

I n and exports 17 per 
j k cent of Its total sales 
From China came 
salt, iron ore and, 
more important, cok¬ 
ing co.sl, which 
".f. Japan must now haul 
in large quantities from the United 
States To China went textiles and 
consumer goods Today, because of 
restrictions imposed by the United 
States, the China trade is a shadow 
of Its former self Under the circum¬ 
stances It IS litde wonder that the 
pull of the mainland is enormous 
and that the principal whipping 
boys of Japanese politics should be 
the American restrictions 
Yet the fact is that this issue has 
been exaggerated, and thoughtful 
Japanese businessmen are the first to 
concede as much In the opinion of 
qualified CAperts, even if all restric¬ 
tions were* done away with, the 
China trade would not amount to 
more than ten per cent of Japan’s 
total export and imports m the 



foreseeable future.* The reasons are 
not far to seek. Over the past several 
years there has been no bar to 
Japan’s importing coal and iron 
from China in exchange for con¬ 
sumer Items. But the China of Chou 
En-lai simply does not want these 
products. And while China does 
want heavy industrial equipment, it 
must find some means of paying for 
It, and it hasn’t much to sell. China 
IS bent on its own schemes of indus¬ 
trialization, and IS undoubtedly 
chewing up both coal and iron ore. 
Finally, Japan must face the ques¬ 
tion whether it wants to become de¬ 
pendent on raw-material supplies 
that could be cut off overnight. 

The net of this is that the China 
trade is not the answer to Japan’s 
future That future will be deter¬ 
mined by Its commercial relations 
with the sterling bloc, with South- 
East Asia and with the United 
States. There is no reason why 
Japan’s hard-currency earnings can¬ 
not be vastly increased in the future, 
provided the free nations hold pro¬ 
tectionism in check and keep their 
doors open to Japanese products 

In return, some things can be le¬ 
gitimately asked of Japan—notably 
that It should relax its own ex¬ 
change controls which arc keeping 
needed private foicign investment 
out of the country 

An increasing flow of such invest¬ 
ment would ease Japan's exchange 

* Ldit July the Japanese (Sot eminent, fal¬ 
lowing Britain's example, lifted the ban on 272 
previously restricted itcnw. Japanese businessmen 
were sceptical, however, that thu action would 
giedtly offect then country’s economy 



position as well as stimulate her in¬ 
dustry. And it might contribute sig- 
nificandy to the development of that 
part of Asia which is still outside 
the Communist grip. 

Today Japanese businessmen look 
longingly to the south, seeing m 
Formosa, the Philippines .md Indo¬ 
nesia opportunities that need devel¬ 
oping. But as a result of the war, re¬ 
lations with those countries are far 
from ideal. Teamed with Western 
capital, Japanese businessmen might 
get a far different reception. 

Are these things too much to hope 
for? Perhaps. For all the tics that 
bind Japan to the free world, it re¬ 
mains a distant country—in space 
and in spirit. From the middle of 
the 19th century onwards Japan 
opened its doors to the West—^but 
only part way Its inner, spiritual 
life remained, and to some degree 
still IS, inscrutable. What is filling 
the vacuum left by the war, by the 
collapse of the Emperor cult, by the 
wrenching experience of intoxicat¬ 
ing conquest and abject defeat such 
as few nations have suffered? It is 
haid to tell 

Hut one conclusion stands clear 


the outstanding problems affecting 
the future of Japan are largely in 
the realm of the mind and of atti¬ 
tude, not of unchangeable fact. It 
IS not true that Japan’s overcrowded 
island life mus*^ condemn the coun¬ 
try to perpetual poverty, for its 90 
million industrious people have 
proved otherwise It is not true that 
Japan can solve its future through 
the China trade, or that the West 
will suffer by opening the doors to 
Japanese goods 

What is perhaps most needed in 
Japan is the rcassertion of a leader¬ 
ship worthy of its destiny • the ap¬ 
pearance of economists who, like 
Germany’s Erhard, can dramatize 
and stand up fur a free competitive 
system; of statesmen who in serving 
the interest of their own country 
also serve the needs of a larger com¬ 
munity; of philosophers, and proph¬ 
ets who, if one may speak of the 
deepest verities, will draw on the 
Christian as well as the Buddhist 
tradition, and present the Japanese 
people with a vitil and living faith. 
It is on these great intangibles that 
the future not only of Japan itself 
but of the whole of Asia depends 
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J. >RiEND who travels a lot ha. always been curious about those terse, 
whispered conversations jn which air hostesses engage when they pass 
::ach other m the centre gangway or meet at the back of the plane Much 
of this curiosity was dispell^ recently, he told us, when a meeting took 
place just beside hts elbow and one hostess murmured to the other. 
“Watch yourself if you have to take anything up front. They’ve got the 
Automatic pilot on.” —C Stinnett 
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t AGEo friend and patient of 
mine had had the grippe in 
mid-winter and was con¬ 
fined to the house for several 
months. While he sat about, both 
legs began to swell When I saw 
him in early spring he was discour¬ 
aged and apprehensive 
Examination showed that his 
heart was not responsible, nor any 
actual thrombosis (clotting), but 
simply a sluggish circulation and 
the effect of gravity in an aged per¬ 
son. Instead of medicine, the re¬ 
sumption of his regular exercise of 
walking, up to a mile or two a day, 
was prescribed and within ten days 
the leg swelling disappeared Now, 
three years later, he continues to be 
in excellent health 
Adequate statistics about the ef¬ 
fects of exercise on longevity and 
health are lacking, but we do know 
of certain advantages of exercise, 
and many doctors consider it as es¬ 
sential to good health as sleep, food, 
work, recreation and peace of 
mind 

First, as w'“ have seen, there arc 
the immediate physical effects on 
the circulation (lood muscle tone in 
the arms and particiilarlv in the 
legs, resulting fiom regular exercise, 
maintains an improved circulation 
of blood m the veins Since the veins 

Dr Paui Dudlfy Wnut, the heart spr- 
naiist who treated President Fi^enhower, lol- 
lows the advitc ht gives in this article At the 
age of 71, he is an energetic hiker, wo<xI- 
chopper and L}clist 
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have valves, which when in good 
condition prevent the blood from 
going the wrong way, the compres¬ 
sion of the veins by the skeletal 
muscles helps to pump the blood 
back to the heart. Soft, unused 
muscles do not accomplish the job 
so well, and they also make clotting 
in the veins more likely, as when 
one sits for a long time or when an 
operation or an illness keeps one in¬ 
active It is best on long trips by 
train, aeroplane or car to get up or 
out and walk a bit at intervals to 
combat this tendency. Thrombosis 
in the leg veins can have serious 
consequences when part of the clot 
breaks ofT and blocks an important 
blood vessel in the lung (pulmonary 
embolism) 

Exercise also improves the tone of 
the diaphragm, which results n its 
better function as the piston of a 
pump, not only for bringing oxygen 
to the lungs with removal of carbon 
dioxide, but also for the suction of 
blfxxl into the heart Vigorous exer¬ 
cise is best for this, bur if that is 
impossible, deep-breathing exticixcs 
several times a day are ot definite 
value 

Another part of the circulatoiy 
apparatus hv,lpcd by regular exercise 
is that of the small blorxl vessels— 
arteiioles, capillaries and vcnules-- 
which are thus rendered more active 
in their function The peripheral 
vessels of the hands, the feet and the 
cars react beneficiaUy with less like¬ 
lihood of sluggishness and slacken¬ 
ing of the blood flow .Although the 
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heart is the mam agent in maintain- 
mg circulation, the aid it receives 
from these other structures is con¬ 
siderable and may on occasion mean 
the difference between good health 
and physical unfitness 
There are other beneficial effects 
of exercise. Digestion and bowel 
function are improved; vigorous 
sport often renders laxative medi¬ 
cine quite unnecessary. And a long, 
brisk walk in the evening may help 
more to induce sleep than any medi¬ 
cine, drink or cinema show 
Finally, and 1 believe most im¬ 
portant of all, there is the beneficial 
effect of exercise on the nervous sys¬ 
tem and the psyche It has been said 
that a five-mile walk will do more 
good to an unh.ippv but healthy 
adult than all tlie medicine and psy¬ 
chology in the worM Ortainly it is 
true that in my own case nervous 
stress and strain can be counteracted 
and even pi evented by regular, vig¬ 
orous exercise; it is the best antidote 
I know It matters little what kind 
of exercise it is, provided it suits the 
strength and liking of the individ¬ 
ual It IS well to establish a regular 
habit and to maintain it 
An intense mental woiker needs 
exercise ro keep his mind clear 
Mental loncentratiejn shenilcl be al 
ternated with e'xcreise ejr even ae- 
eompanicel by it, as was the custom 
of the peripatetic philosophers of 
ancient Greece Rceendy I exjilored 
the Agora in Athens where* once 
they walked while teaching and dis¬ 
cussing prolilcms Doubtless they 
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had discovered that their minds 
were clearer when they kept moving 
to bring more blood to the head and 
more oxygen to the blood. 

All healthy people should exer¬ 
cise regularly, no matter what their 
ages. After 70 it is wise to exercise 
less strenuously, but no strict rules 
can be set. Some healthy, vigorous 
people in “good training” can play 
tennis in their yo’s and golf in their 
8o*s.. Other forms of exercise fer 
older people include long walks, 
swimming, fishing, cycling, gar¬ 
dening. Stair-climbing, though it is 
a dull exercise, and calisthenics, are 
not infrequently of some use 

For those who have an important 
but not crippling disease, cardiac or 
otherwise, mild exercise may still be 
advisable for the maintenance of 
health, but each individual must be 
carefully considered by his doctor 

In the case of someone who has 
had coronary thrombosis but who is 
free of its symptoms, exercise is 
usually an imporUnt part of the 

Young 

To ciiFBRAiE our 15th anniversary, 
my husband and I were planning a 
second honeymoon, leaving our chil¬ 
dren with their grandmother. Eleven- 
year-old Paul couldn’t understand why 
they couldn’t come along. 

“On a honeymoon?” asked his 
father 

“Well, if* this IS a second honey¬ 
moon,” said Paul, “you ought to take 
us along as a progress report!” 

—Contributed b> Mrs L Baitoz 


treatment. Even where the symp¬ 
toms exist, some sort of exercise is 
generally advisable, if only short 
walks, light gardening or deep 
breathing 

Of course, it is not sensible for a 
person to indulge in unusually 
strenuous exercise without working 
up to It gradually But it is impor¬ 
tant for us, at ail ages, to be more 
than spectators of sports We should 
expand our activity beyond that of 
getting into and out of :ars, buses, 
and trains. A return to the use of 
our legs IS highly recommended 

The course of human existence 
docs not always run smoothly. 
Emergencies arise which demand a 
fully efficient circulation with re¬ 
serves, not just a sluggish one 
adequate for a sedentary life. An 
accident, illness or operation may 
test to the full the bcxly’s resources 
The difference between a state of 
positive health and a state of mere 
existence may mean the difference 
between life and death 

Ideas 

I vitasn’i making much progress 
drilling my Guide troop of la-year- 
olds in presenting the colours, so I 
dccideil to try a different approach. 
“Girls,” I said brightly, “you know 
some time a handsome Boy Scout 
might ask if anyone knows how to 
present the colours correctly.” 

“Well,” said one Guide with the 
ageless wisdom of Eve, “wc can 
always say, ‘Oh, do teach me.’ ” 

—Contributed by DoroUiy Morn* 




How Atomic Tragedy Struck 
Two Homes 


Life will never be the same for these two 
familieSj victims of a sinister accident 

By Joseph Blank 


HE ATOMIC age, with all its fears 
and unknowns, came home last 
spring to the Northway and MeVey 
families of Houston, Texas Un¬ 
seen and unfelt, radioactive particles 
burnt the body of Harold North- 
way, 51, and possibly a hngcr of 
36-year-old Jackson MeVe) They 
touched five-year-old Becky MeVey 
and the Northwa>s’ cairn terrier. 
They contaminated the clothing, 
cant and homes of both families. 


Because of public ignor.iiuc and 
anxiety, the atomic mishap fright¬ 
ened away friends and neighbours 
and threw fear into hundreds of 
[x:oplc. The lives of these families 
will never again be the same. 

A relatively minor laboratory ac¬ 
cident started the chain reaction of 
tragedy The laboratory—one of 
4,044 installations in *thc United 
States which use radio-isotopes for 
peaceful purposes—was operated by 
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the M. W. Kellogg Co., a giant in- 
dustrial design and construction 
firm, near Houston. Here capsules 
of highl) radioactive cobalt-6o, 
caesium'i37 and iridium-192, which 
beam gamma rays, were mounted in 
projectors to film flaws in metals— 
much as an X-ray machine films a 
break in a human bone. 

On March 13 Jackson McVcy, the 
assistant laboratory supervisor, was 
^ opening a shipment of ten radioac¬ 
tive pellets made up of compressed 
iridium-192 and aluminium pow¬ 
der. Each pellet was hardly bigger 
than the head of a match, and all 
ten, weighing only a few ounces, 
were contained in a cartridge the 
size of your little finger. But the 
lead-walied shipping container for 
the cartridge weighed 800 pounds 

Standing behind a yard-thick pro¬ 
tective wall, which was sand-filled 
and lined with lead bricks McVey 
was using remote-control manipula¬ 
tors to open the shipment as it lay 
in the “hot cell ” With the manipu¬ 
lator “aims” he removed the car¬ 
tridge from the container and cut it 
ojx.m to let the pellets fall out But 
as they fell out, two of the pellets 
were broken No one jet knows 
how 

Immediately the radioactivity me- 
tci in tlie hot cell shot past its high¬ 
est reading, 500 roentgens fier hour. 
(Exposure to 501^ roentgens for an 
hour will kill a human being) 
Within a few seconds the air-moni- 
tof in the lab flashed its red dangci 
light and rang an alarm bell 


“When that monitor went off it 
gave me a terrible feeling,” McVey 
says. “It had happened before, but 
you never get used to it.” 

Although radiocative dust might 
be drifting over the wall and on to 
him, McVey felt duty bound to stay 
m the operator’s booth and remove 
the danger before more particles got 
loose. For four minutes he worked 
his remote controls to move the 
powder and pellets into the hot-cell 
storage well, closing the well with a 
plug 

Then he got out fast He jerked 
the respirator off his face and shed 
his lab uniform as he fled He 
yanked open his personal locker, 
grabbed his street clothes and hur¬ 
ried out of the lab, locking the steel 
outside door behind him He as¬ 
sumed that the closed locker had 
protected his clothing 

After taking a shower, he re¬ 
ported to Northway, the lab’s ad¬ 
ministrative manager Northway or¬ 
dered the lab to be closed and made 
medical appointments for the four- 
man staff—himself, McVey, Marvin 
Yoder, and Jack L Hawkins When 
the alarm rang Yoder had been out 
side the building; Northway and 
Hawkins were working in the lab 
office, which is separated from the 
lab by a 33 inch thick concrete-block 
Wail 

A radioactively contaminated lab 
was nothing new to the staff Clean¬ 
ing It with liquids and special vac¬ 
uum cleaners presented no great 
problem None of the staff was 
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particularly concerned, since the 
him badges worn on their shirts 
showed only slight over-exposure. 
But this accident was different. 
Somehow—probably carried by air 
currents—^particles of iridium-192 
had drifted out of the lab, into the 
office and outside the building. 

The amount that got loose was 
hardly enough to cover the head of 
a pencil rubber. Yet, carried by men 
in and around the lab, it spread 
quickly to several parts of the 100- 
square-mile area. Unaware of what 
was happening, the men continued 
to use the lab office, and a few other 
men who visited it in the next few 
days or walked close to the building 
also picked up small amounts of 
radioactive dust 

The chief carrier of the particle*! 
was McVey, who had picked them 
up on his body, clothing and shoes. 
After leaving Northway he contam¬ 
inated the interior of his car and the 
path leading to his caravan home 
Inside he spread the contamination 
on the floors and walls, on five-year- 
old Becky’s toys, on his mattress and 
bedding Madeline MeVev threw 
her husband’s socks, underclothes 
and shirt into the washing ma¬ 
chine Thc\ contaminated the 
machine and some clothing belong¬ 
ing to Becky, 13-ycar-old Linda and 
15-ycar-oId Edward 

McVey told his wife that a slight 
accident had closed down the lab 
for a few days “He didn’t seem 
concerned,” she says 

That evening the MeVeys visited 


their friends William and Elva Al' 
len. McVey left particles on carpets 
and chairs The Allens transferred 
some to themselves, and later in the 
course of housework, Mrs. Allen 
spread the comamination to her 
washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
mops and dusters 

Meanwhile Northway also 
dropped some particles in his car 
and spread them round his home 
Hawkins carried particles to his car, 
but none fell in his home Yoder, 
who had entered the office after the 
alarm, puked up particles on his 
clothing and dropped a few on his 
living-room carpet. 

A day or two after the .accident 
McVey was examined by a radiolo¬ 
gist His body showed an above-nor¬ 
mal but nor alarming nidiation 
count The doctor .ilso found con¬ 
tamination on his suit, but it was the 
s.ime suit he had worn at the time of 
the accident, so McVey didn’t 
reali/e that this contamination 
might comt from radiation outside 
the lab 

About a month later North way 
and McVey dcvelojicd nausea, vom¬ 
iting .md extreme fatigue Burns ap¬ 
peared on Ntirthway’s Iwxly and the 
flesh on one of MeVev’s fingeis 
puffed up About the middle of 
April McVey made his third visit to 
the doctor, and again—although he 
was wearing a different suit—his 
clothing showed a radiation count • 
“You’d better check your house,” 
the doctor advised him McVey 
did, using a (Geiger counter 
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“The caravan was hot,” he said 
rcccndy. “It showed a heavy radia¬ 
tion count everywhere. My wife and 
children had been living with it for 
weeks. 1 can’t describe the feeling of 
guilt that came over me.” The 
MeVeys had started to move their 
things into a house they had just 
bought; the next day the family 
hastily moved into it. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the state and county health de- 
' partments now officially closed the 
lab and office and began an investi¬ 
gation The Kellogg Co retained an 
independent firm, Tracerlab, to sur¬ 
vey all {xissibly contaminated per¬ 
sons, homes and cars and locate 
any radioactive particles that had 
escaped If the particles could not be 
isolated, the contaminated articles 
were to be shipped to the AEC at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, for burial 

“We were in our new house only 
five days before the Tracerlab people 
came,” Mrs MeVey said, her deep 
set eyes tired “They found 90 per 
cent ot our clothes contaminated 
They told us we’d have to get out 
of the house while they monitored 

4 

everything Before we left they 
checked us personally ^’hev took 
away everything I had on Then 
they checked Bcck> 

The technician ran his (Jeigei- 
coimter probe over Becky's body 
When he 1 cached her shws his ear¬ 
phones began to click He removed 
the shoes The left s<M:k was clean 
but the right sock made the needle 
jump He s'-ippcd off the sock and 


ran the probe across her right heel. 
The needle swung again. 

MeVey stood speechless, staring 
at Becky. “When that needle 
showed a count of 50,000,1 thought, 
‘What have I done to my child?’ ” 
The AEC representative told Mrs. 
MeVey to wash Becky’s foot with 
soap and warm water, gendy, so as 
not to rub the particles into the skin. 
After four washings the heel 
showed no more radioactivity 
MeVey’s hand also showed a 
count. He washed it and apparendy 
eliminated the contamination, but a 
few hours later it again made the 
Geiger counter crackle Finally they 
solved the mystery MeVey’s wallet 
was contaminated Each time he 
used It he got some pai tides on his 
hand 

The MeVey family left their 
home for an hotel with hardly any 
clothes on their backs They weren’t 
even permitted to take toothbrushes 
“1 couldn’t sleep much,” Mrs Me¬ 
Vey said “Although the people 
from Kellogg and the AEC told me 
there was no danger, I kept worry¬ 
ing about the children ” 

The Tracerlab men found Mc- 
Vev’s cai and caravan so cont.unin- 
ated that they hauled the two ve- 

4 

hides away, parked them near the 
lab and roped them off with warn- 
ing signs 

Now It was the Northways’ turn 
On April 27 they washed carefully 
and donned fresh clothing—bought 
at company expense Then the de- 
contaminators ran Geiger-counter 
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probes over them. The men found 
a spot on the leg of the Northways’ 
dog, Peggy, and thought she might 
have to be destroyed. But clipping 
off the hair got rid of it. Then the 
Northways moved to an hotel while 
their house was being checked. 

It took four days to check every 
Item and pick up all the particles at 
the Northways’. “When we got 
back,” Mrs. North way says, “we 
found that the technicians had di¬ 
vided rooms into sections by mark¬ 
ing the floors with red crayon lines 
Our bedclothes were in a pile on top 
of the bed. Two holes had been cut 
out of the bedspread The carpet 
was gone. My favourite chair had a 
piece of upholstery cut out ot it 1 sat 
down and sobbed ” 

No word of the accident was 
made public until the AEG an¬ 
nounced on May 2 its investigation 
of the “radiation incident” at the 
Kellogg lab Then the Northway 
and MeVey telephones began ring¬ 
ing day and night. Nearly all the 
calls were the same The caller had 
been in the victims’ home or car, or 
they had been in his, or their kids 
had pLyed with his kids. How 
much danger was he in^ If the 
slightest chmee of contamination 
existed the caller was told to contact 
the Kellogg Co for a check-up 
From the moment the AEG re¬ 
port was out, Bill and Elva Allen 
worried, remembering that MeVey 
had visited their home the night of 
the accident. “Finally,” Allen says, 
“to give my wife and myself some 


peace of mind, 1 asked for a check 
of bur house.” 

Radioactive particles were found 
—even in their car, which had to be 
re-upholstered. When the news gdt 
out, business at the Allens’ service 
station dropped off. Several close 
friends and neighbours now avoid 
the Allens and And excuses for not 
visiting the house. 

Inquiries poured into the city 
health department Women wanted 
to know if their children had been 
hurt by sitting in the same class¬ 
room with Linda or Eddie MeVey. 
People living near the Kellogg plant 
were frightened by the possibility of 
fall-out. Although the AEG an¬ 
nounced that It had no evidence 
that anyone had received a damag¬ 
ing dose, the statement did little to 
allay many people’s fears 

“Suddenly we were left alone,” 

Northwav said “It was as if a doc- 
¥ 

tor had hung a quarantine sign on 
the dcKir.” On May 5, when Mrs 
Northway, as was her custom, 
stopped her car a^" two homes to 
pick up fellow churchgoers, both 
families found excuses for not going 
with her Friends stopjicd drop¬ 
ping in for coJfee “In six weeks we 
had one invitation, and that was to 
an outdwr barbecue. We couldn’t 
even get a sitter for our four-year old 
boy, Del Everyone was afraid to 
come here.” 

Public fear has threatened the 
Northways’ future “I’ve been to 
four companies where executives arc 
familiar with my experience,” 
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Northway said bitterly. “The inter¬ 
views were over before they started. 
They were afraid that my presence 
would upset people ’’ 

The Northways talk about mak¬ 
ing a fresh start in another com¬ 
munity. But estate agents won’t 
even list their house “Who’s going 
to buy a house that’s been contam¬ 
inated?’’ 

No*thway is depressed by his poor 
health. “I’ve lost eight pounds, 1 
vomit after most meals and my eyes 
keep dimming out on me Some¬ 
times I’m so weak that I have to 
press my fingers together to keep a 
cigarette from falling to the floor. 
The burns don’t hurt me, but they 
aren’t healing ’’ 

Northway’s doctor found no evi¬ 
dence of ingested, inhaled or ab¬ 
sorbed radioactive particles He con¬ 
siders the burns superficial, but 
doesn’t know whether secondary 
cell damage has occurred The 
symptoms, he says, could also be 
caused by tension and anxiety 


Since the accident MeVey has lost 
25 pounds in weight. Hospital tests 
showed no intestinal radioactivity, 
but MeVey feels the tests are incon¬ 
clusive. “I think 1 got a worse dose 
of radiation than the instruments 
show,’’ hje told me. 

There may or may not have been 
a damaging dose of radiation. But 
there has been another kind of dam¬ 
age—one that doesn’t show up on 
instruments and in medical tests. It 
comes from fear and anxieties and 
disrupted family lives It also comes 
from the dread that exposure to 
man-m.'idc radiation may produce 
results that cannot today be antici¬ 
pated 

Every minor illness of their chil¬ 
dren shakes the MeVeys “We’re 
living from day to day.’’ Mrs Me¬ 
Vey says 

Until fear born of the unknown 
IS gone, two families must continue 
to live in darkness, wondering 
and waiting, for tomorrow, next 
month, next year 


hate hut in Time 

//^lANisi Oscar Lcs.uit v\as in the middle of a recital one tveiling wlitn a 
socialite and hci entourage arrived as u ual 15 minutes late The centre 
ol the attraction was resplendent in jewels and furs—and all eyes turmd 
to watch the glitter As she started down the centie aisle, the pianist 
stopped his pcTfonnance of a Chopin nocturne and began mimicking her 
w'alk by playing in time with her steps She hesitated and slowed down 
—Levant slowed down She stopjjcd—Levant stopped She hurried— 
Levant hurried By the time she reached her scat, the audience was in 
hysterics and th^ scKialite was in a state of wild confusion. And she 
hasn’t bee i late tot a concert since -contributed Philip Ethur 
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This Zoo 

Educates Its Animals 


D\ ha Woljert 


;o'. MICH IS 21 divided In 
‘ seven I asked a chicken II 
was a lovcK, plump, while, barn 
yard chicken “Three,” it replied, 
pecking three times to give the an 
swer If I had asked for the square 
root of i6, it would have pecked 
four times 

A genius chicken^ No, just a 
trick But the astounding dung is 

(j\indt\ td from 


»that It took me onl) 1*5 minuus to 
t(i(h tlk tuck to this uliicaicd 
chicken 

This happened at the iarinoi Kel¬ 
ler and Marian Brtland, two lead¬ 
ing animal tiamcrs. They hvc in an 
enchanted world of friendly birds 
and beasts which they have taught 
to do “imjxissible” things. In 
the last ten years the Brekinds have 

rtn- DrrpfT Pt 
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trained about ^yono animals of 28 
diftcrcnt species, in doing so thev 
have made new discoveries m ani¬ 
mal psychology which anybody can 
use in training household pets 

At the Brelands’ iCo acic farm 
near Hot Springs, Aikans.is, tlicir 
three children h.ive bird and animal 
playmates stiaight from faii^ talcs 
I saw turkeys that iiin tov trains, 
and educatid pigs, om ot which is 
trained to pick up clothts and put 
them in the I umdiv hamper The .c 
IS a sheep that doesn’t know it’s a 
sheep and goes wheriver the B.e 
lands go, just like .1 dog 

The Brelands have also trained 
wild animals fo do things whith no 
one Ixiore ever thought possible 
They hast traiiud lose s to jump toi 
giapis, poipoises to pla\ catch, 
racoons to throw bills thnaigh a 
hoop, nbhits to put coins in i plgg^ 
bank 

When I fust saw the IJukinds 
wi'rking with then arum ils ! 
thought It wis just the old stoi\ ol 
giving 1 11 waul But I soon It amt 
that It isn I mculv the uwaid it s 
how and when \oii »iv( il The k 
\ s ud jiiiisl 1‘ p'\i M imnudiitiK, 
i-id II 'nust be av t'linpaiiu tl l>\ 
wliUtlu lilt l.ipil's t ill i'‘I mhIliii'':'” 
Mgn i) «inv dl.U blldotS tlu tUiii 

I ig iHtWfu ihi taming ot ilu u 
\\ ud uul the ic\,i\ingot it When 
this IS K IK pii>piil\, \oui command 
IS tirml\ liidgttl in the atumil’s 
neisous sN.stcMTi ancl becomes tlv 
staitt r .n its motor 

The bridging signal stems lu»m 


Pavlov’s famous experiments with 
crinditioned reflexes By these he 
demonstrated that after he got dogs 
accustomed to being fed when he 
rang a hell, their salivary glands 
would duKjl whenever the bell 
sounded Psvchc'logisls have now 
leaint th.it much more compli¬ 
cated behavioui can be similarly 
conditioned 

1’hc Brelands told me that m 
training your dog to come when \ou 
call, tor example, first teach him <0 
associate a bridging sjgr il- a whis¬ 
tle or a bell—with an automatic u 
ward I’lien call the dog The mo¬ 
ment he turns in \(>ui ducetion, 
make the budging sigiud and re- 
w.ird him with a titbit Keep this 
up, delaving the bridging signal 
graduilK, until .it last \ou give it 
when he acfuilU his cornt .ill the 
was to Nou Atter stvcr.il sessions 
the anim.il’s hehavioiir will bciome 
sr> controlled th.it it seems mto 
m.itic h'rom ilun on ii will mn to 
\oii i!v moment it hc.iis \ou call 

Il 10U hue c\cr hit tlu mticip.i 
tion ol lefiishi uiit on Inaimg tlu* 
t’nkh* ot He in i gl.iss \on will 
know whit hippcns to .in uiim il 
ul'ii 't hcaf- till* budging 
\nd, just IS it isn t lu I' ss ir\ loi mim 
fo b( ri..il!\ thiisu .ti cMJuiUit thu 
lofi dunk, so It isn t lie css.u' t«i 
kic-pan uiimil rasc'nousK hui u\ 
lo .n ike It oln \ 

Keller Breland ccjmpjicd nu with 
an clcctncalK opciated fce'clti 
W hen I pressed a button, a bu//ei 
sounded uul teid dropped into a 
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trough. For the chicken the buzz 
was the bridging signal 

An emptv bottle was placed 
about ten feet awav from the feeder 
What I wanted to tell the chitken 
was, “C'lO to the bottle and pick it 
Keep on pecking it until I want voii 
t'> slop ” I looked at inv watch It 
was 11 a m The esperip.ent ht 
gan 

Fust I pressed the bii//er Fte*! 
drop[ied .mil the chickc'ii went for it 
briskK When it had finishetl, it 
stood waiting for moo 1 waited, 
t<K) Hut thv.ti, rht vcr\ instant it 
turned a\\a\, 1 pressed tht bii/zti 
and it swung round to tcc<l agiin 

With amazing speed it learnt tfiat 
It would lx rewarded <>nl\ tor turn 
ing.iv'H trorn the tr<tugh 1 lien I 
Ixgan kachiiig it to turn aw i\ in 
iht dnciliiin i<t tht hoilh 1 Ills w '> 
simpL I did not puss the hii/ar 
until It did w'hai 1 wiiitrd Wlxn 
tlic * hickt n looV a skp n war*ls ilu 
holtli, I pKsstd the hii//i 1 IP 
St inll\ I' rin hi k li* tlic trough 
Sion It had lta«Mi that I warned it 
to w ilk aw i\ in 1 '.tilaiii dirt, lion 

I hus ini.}i h\ UK h I su !pk«l hi- 
mt iiiing into the .hicktii's midei 
standiiii: loiialK it w .s .il lia 
h.itik I w iikd ihtri nntd fs Ik."' 
slrriilitii knds the hoftli i li 
moMx nt 11 dul sipiawk * wtnt 'lx 
hu//tr, tht Itirtl tan hatk to th- 
feeder, then stcfiptd hack to the 
bottle After a few repetitions o| this 
to make sure the chicken under 
stood that It was no .iccidcnf, I 
w'utcd to press the hnz/er until the 


chicken had actually peeked the 
bottle, W’hieh It did In 15 minutes, 
the meic sight ol the emptv bottle 
had lx?come a cue, seating ilu tcK>d 
drive in motion, and the ihickrn 
could know no pi.X'’ unfd it had 
gone to the lx 'U ind pci.ktd it 
Long division, shoit division, iiihe 
roots- I h.iil «>n!v to yivt the [>rob 
Um and wait lo puss tiie hiw/er 
until the iliukiii had ptJed the 
loiicet number ol ipms 

Iklsie illv this IS i 1 k found ition of 
the Hri Kinds' amazing sue cess m 
training animals "1 hcii ttihnk]uc 
liashiouglii them 1 lloiinshing hiisi 
ness wifh zoos l.ins. exhrhitioiis 
and l< k V ision incl h is c arm d tin in 
.in int( 1II lOonal 11 put ition 

Scvciitccii \t.''s igo, while Kdici 
and M in m Will studving j'svihol 
og\ u iIk I '/io'isiiv ol Miiiiusoti, 
they tell IP love ind in.irrud A 
turn, till voun oupli d'i idi 
v\ IS dll Iv si ja to hi mg up 
1 ’mdv I’m ho- iouKI j> \< 1 oio 

gist. Ill 1! ( I In 11 Hi ' ..Il rn ^ 'I Ik v 

d( euled 1 to II 111 iium.ils II 

oniiiu^ ti' ^ 1 1 I'lii '! I II Mil ipl( ^ 

1 Ik I'iK • ifiil' hi./ hiiw ii that 
SOUK .U'lru ils 1 f 1 1» \( o I 'll III w/ 
tlurk 111. , 1 'I 1 \ iioplf In »" 

d( I to (' Il h t's•. li'i k( > s to HIM * 
t'n I It lit *1 ii.l iIk \ }il Kid ' lllg 
sh.iped .w iti.hi s .il opj)osii{ sidtsi.l 
till li.itl W he 11 d'f luil'C‘Vs g iv( a 
long puli on these the ti up movitl 
As It sped p.i>i the t'/dfi boxes it 
lripjx.d a ‘-witdi th t iji ide » few 
bus of gi iin »li/)p ink) .1 (rough 
'I his 1 epr the rurkevs hopping ind 



the watchers constaody amused. 

Then the turkeys got wise. They 
had been taught that the switch they 
pulled brought them the reward, 
but they worked out by themselves 
that It was really the switch the 
train clicked when passing. And 
then they grasped the idea that the 
slower the tram passed this feeder- 
box switch the more grain was 
dumped So instead of giving long 
pulls they gave shorter and shorter 
tugs, slowly nudging the train up to 
the feeder-box switch When the 
train reached the right place they 
parked it there until it had emptied 
all the grain 

In the summer of 1955 the man¬ 
agers of an aquarium in Morida 
called in the Brelands to help train 
their porpoises to ficrform in public 
Now visitors can see a tankful of 
porpoises putting on a show that 
seems uncanny The act begins 
when OIK. jx)rpoisc rings a bell to 
announce his arrival on stage, and 
It endii when aiiviilicr ptirpoiso leaps 
1*) feet into the air to sci/c a baton 
In between, the porpoises “sing,” 
pimp through gn'at [lapcr htnips, 
throw and catch passts with a foot 
bill Thc\ even plav basketball, 
dribbling the ball up to the basket, 
then flipping it and watching alertly 
with heads jutting out of the water 
to sec whether the\'ve scoied Their 
squeals of disappointment at miss¬ 
ing can be heard plainly from the 



IS gOCKl 

Of course there are limitations to 


the Brelands* system. It will not 
tram an animal to react beyond the 
limits of Its nervous system. It will 
not teach a bird to talk for food, or 
a cow to smile on cue, or a cat to 
work like a dog on a trick involv¬ 
ing indirect movements towards a 
source of food. This is because cats 
arc pouncers The) tram best on ic- 
sponscs directed vigorously towards 
the source of food 
The Brehnds learnt this when 
they were training a cat to catch a 
ball While the cat stood on a ped 
cstal, onlookers were supposed to 
try to swing past it a ball hung from 
a string The cat fielded the ball 
with dexterity when a bit of fish 
was attached But nobody likes fish 

j 

all over his hands so the Brelands 
trained the cat by means of a bridg¬ 
ing signal to run to a feeder for its 
reward after catching the ball 
The cat learnt too well The mo 
ment" it understood the game was 
on, before the ball was swung or the 
bridging signal given, the cat was 
at the feeder, watching the plate 
where the fish would be The c.ir's 
instinct defeated man’s purpose 
According to the Brelands, pun 
isliincnt IS gcnciall) a pexir teacher, 
but occasionally it mav be necessary, 
as lor instance in teaching a dog 
not to chase cars or passers-bv Bui 
iIk punishment to correct this be 
haviour must be administered in- 
telligendy. Once a dog has started 
to chase a car, a person or another 
dog, punishment will be unsuccess¬ 
ful, {Tcrhaps because it competes 



MuaHi 

with a bonfire ol energy in the dog's 
brain. Punishment after the chase 
can be interpreted by the dog only 
as punishment for coming to you. 
But if you punish or warn a dog at 
the very moment his hackles first 
begin to rise, he understands. 

What’s the cleverest animal ? This 
is the question most frcijuently 
asked the Brelands. Though no¬ 
body can agree on svhat is clever, 
Marian has a very tentative defini¬ 
tion An animal is clever in a wav 
that can be measured if it learns 
quickly what will reward it and 
what will not, if it can readily pick 
out resemblances and generalize 
from them (that is, if a dog by being 
taught not to chew your slippers 
learns by itself not to chew any of 
your property), if it can make quick 
deductions from minor clues, that 
IS, recognize the significant differ¬ 
ences between objects that resemble 
each other 

Rating them by her definition 
Marian places the apes first, then 
monkeys, followed by racoons, por¬ 
poises and pigs She rales dogs be 
low pigs. The cat is a mysterious 
and little understood animal but she 
thinks It rates about lesel with 


die dog. Crows, parakeets and 
parrots come next, followed by cows 
and sheep. 

The hoi sc is clever in detecting 
and interpreting the changes in hu¬ 
man expression, and indeed he is so 
manageable bec.uisc he is so highly 
sensitive to punishment and the sig¬ 
nals for It A horse is dumber than 
a glow-worm about realizing that 
the flick of a whip is not leally dan¬ 
gerous to It at all 

Next cleverest after the stock am 
mals arc hamsters, rabbits, squirrels 
and other rodents, followed by the 
barnyard birds. But the differences 
found by the Brelands among mem¬ 
bers of the same species are as great 
as those among human beings 

You learn one other thing as you 
watch these experts at their fascinat¬ 
ing work all life is holy If you did 
not know It bcfoie. you discover it 
with your first success in training an 
•rnimal The thrill of communicat¬ 
ing and finding understanding is 
multiplied headil) because you art 
reaching out across a great void 
When vou make the contact von 
discover that the hiimhlest creature 
IS as wist as you arc -but about 
diffcicnt things 




()peratnm Compiled 

From the Annual Report for 1^55 of the Bury and Rosstndalc flos 
pital Management Committee “'Ifhe Committee tindeistands that at 
some time in the not too far distant future the Hospital will be supplied 
with a new Operating Theatre, ant! that this, in turn, will ^probably 
involve a new Mortuary and Post Mortem Room ” 

— Contnbuted by the Rf\ J Norman Beard (Manchettfr) 


The Book 

That Is Shaking 

the Communist World 



li^ *in‘n OH I an inn . ('>//. 
as iNt'malilv a Mh'o a*i I)j/,a'> a 
U)inu> haiir of f/n i >ntn’Uh"^t Pan's 
in } Ni^Dsfana Iftfonohht is silt,uid 
iihtl in pi'son. Ills ho A IS an aniisim, 
voiit that laiiiiof N s' llt,l 


H\’iingeri( Lyons 

T im iMNoii in Hungary “means 
tfie beginning ut the end of 
C'onimumvm," tor it “hi i/cd a path 
which sfxmeror later othci (aimniu- 
nist countries must foll(M 
Within d.issattci the irticU con 
taming thesr woids appealed in 
Thi New Ijcadei, .i New ^ ork lib¬ 
eral weekl\, the aniboi of them, 
Miloyan Diilas, tc^inur Vut Presi 
dent ot Red ^ ugosl i\i.i, Itieiid ot 
iMaidial 'I in>, md one ot the mosl 
s[)eclaeiilai lisiiirLS in woilil t'oni 
iiMinisni, w is iru steel 

When lhe\ took Djilis mto eiis 
lod\, oil No\eml)er i(|, 1 it(»’s 

'‘eeiet police aiicnts lanvked his 
modest lUlgi ide' llii and mtlici'il 
\ij> c\ei\ sviap ot hi^ SMiling lUu 
th^u \igil iiue' c Jint too kite I he 
Im i1 poition i't an e\plosi\e 1 >ok 
which their pusoner had been woik 
mg on stvietK toi over two se'ars 
was aheacK on its wa\ to the* 
United St lies It had been spirited 
iw i\, in tht wools (►t his Vmeric'in 



BOOK THAVS SHAKING THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


publishers, “practically under the 
nrses of the arresting orticers " 

If Tito’s purpose was to silence 
the man who had been his closest 
and most lo\ed .issociate for more 
than 20 )ears, he his failed Ojilas 
sits todav in solitary confinement in 
the Sremska Mitrovita Prison som< 
•50 miles from Belgrade But his 
\oice lings through the woild in the 
challenging message of his smug 
gle’d-(nit book. The New Clai\ * 

Its publication in English in the 
autumn created .1 sensatum in the 
non-Soviet woiId "I’he Lontlon 
Dailv Teteg)iJph hailed it as “the 
bodv blow ot Marx - in reverse ” In 
an article m Life, a Biilish expert on 
SoMct all ms, Edward t lankshaw, 
^alleil It ^ devast¬ 

ating anti t'ommunist docununt 
ever wiiltcn,” and guessed that its 
impact “m.iv lx no 1 < s-, great dian 
that ol th< emhittlid hcioisin ol the 
llungaiian iMcidom Pighteis” 
()ne liUra^v uitic saw it ts “ 1 lv)ok 
tint IS I bomb" inei fohn ( amp 
be II, Diri ctor ol Political Studii s tor 
the L S ( ouiuil on I'oi'lijii Allans, 
is "a book that could shake tin 
(.ommnnist w'orld 

It c.iii irickccl I he gist ot the 
book IS being continuallv be .mud 
bibintl the Iron ( urt.iin bv Iik 
\ v<»rld stations bio.ukastin<' to ilu 
Soviet Empire 'I he book s liber il 
ing truths are thus cf rt iin t( spri.ul 
to militons in and .irouiul the (aim 
mumst orbit 

Milovan I))ilas’‘ instructu ns to 

* I'ul'hsl I il l<\ Ih tints II I IIli'<siii I nii itiii 


his American contacts were explicit 
and coui.igcous “Publish it as 
cjuicklv as possible, regardless ot 
what ina\ happen lO me ’ Nothing 
th.it his former comi idcs mav df» to 
the author can now destrov the 
e*Tcct ol his w-.ids Indc'od, 'I'lto 
knows that tuitiu'i punishment 01 
even the execution ot Djil.is 'vould 
onlv add the tone ol martvulom to 
the book’s povve r 

Staking his lit(' l(»r his I nth b is 
been a famib it exjxiienct tor the 
4f)\earold Dpl.is ever sinee, at 17, 
he* be came .1 fire bi.inel le’.ide r oi radi¬ 
cal students in his n.itive* Montene 
gro He )oined the* tinv 'l ugtrslav 
C’omnuinist Partv ind with 'I'lto 
.111(1 otbcis worked in ihc I'ndcr 
ground and was thrown in g.iol lor 
coiispu.uv He w.is Klt.ised tiom 
prison bv tbe'.idvtnt ol the Sece>nil 
World War In rhe veirs ol Parti 
sm vv.nt.ire he bciamc .1 legitid of 
leekless lour.igc I he v\ ir s end 
toimel bun in tb* epiadiumMi.in 
( dong with 1 1(0, K.iidcl] .uid K.m 
kov li.) th.it doimn lied ll.( partv md 
flu new goviiniii ni md lu vv's 
vviekiv Kgudee' .is I ilo s b< 11 ip 
p.iic fii X-' i bu t ol prop.ig ind I and 
th( press b( vvismeib t tiu diiii 
for o! ^ ugo.lavi.i s tlioui»bl 

I )pl IS is I /(.dot, .1 bi dli.int int. 1 
leetu.d, Witli I 'itK ik ol p.ission.ltr 
bonestv Ibis )onie(l vvifii iiHent 
iesslv iogii.d mind eiiove him to 
examine .md erifiei/e the ( omnui 
nist move iiu 111 ot which hr was a 
put rrorn the st itl hr el.iiid to 
f'p.C'S doubts .iboiit Russi.in tvpe 



flictatorship and Stalm-typte terror. 
His attacks on the Kremlin figured 
prominendy in the Moscow indict¬ 
ment of Tito in 1948, when Yugo¬ 
slavia broke with ^viet Russia. 

The job of defending that divorce 
and taking apart the Soviet brand 
of Communism fell largely to 
Djilas, and he put his whole heart 
into It. But, to the dismay of his 
fellow-dictators, he became critical 
too of political corruption and eco¬ 
nomic failures in his own country. 

Astonishingly, Tito, largely out of 
friendship for Djilas, resisted pres¬ 
sure to muzzle his propaganda 
chief Finally, however, in January 
1954, Djilas wrote a particularly out¬ 
spoken satire on the arrogance of 
the ruling circles, which foiced 
Tito’s hand He ordered Djilas to be 
stripped of all offices and forbade 
him to write A few months later 
Djilas was expelled from the party. 
Silenced at home, he found ways to 
publish uninhibited articles in the 
Western press Early in 1955 he was 
arrested and given an 18 months’ 
susjX!iKlcd sentence This had haiciv 
expired when he was rcairested in 
the altermath ot the Hungarian rc- 
Nolt and placed in solitarv confine¬ 
ment under a three-vear sentence 

Now the sensational bcx)k has ap 
peaicd in whuh he rejects C'ommii- 
nism ux)t and branch. Its corrup¬ 
tions and horrois, he shows, are 
neither accidental nor curable but 
inherent m the vei v nature of 
('’ommunism whether in Russia 
or China or Jugoslavia, under a 


Stalin, a Tito dr a ]Uint^b<3iev, ttie 

system must lead to despotism. 

Russian Communism is 40 years 
old this month and it has long since 
lost most of Its romantic appeal. 
Stalin’s successors have been obliged 
to reveal a morass of repulsive 
crimes which characterized tne Sta¬ 
lin era—25 of the 40 Soviet years. 
Even the most avid followers of 
Communism cannot help seeing 
that idealism has been replaced by 
brute force. 

Uprisings in East Germany, So¬ 
viet slave camps, Poland and especi¬ 
ally Hungary, have disclosed the ex¬ 
tent and vigour of popular discon¬ 
tent Taken together, these develop¬ 
ments have brought on a “crisis of 
conscience” for millions of Com¬ 
munists, fellow-travellers and sym¬ 
pathizers on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. They arc asking, aloud and 
even more in then secret minds 
Why* has the Communist dream 
turned into the Soviet nightmare? 

Milovan Djilas provides some tell¬ 
ing answers His conclusion, a dev¬ 
astating one, IS that such evils as 
puige terror, slave labour, thought 
control, flow inevitably from the 
Communist ideology Communism 
when victorious, he says, must pro 
diKc “a new class of owners and ex¬ 
ploiters, made up of those who have 
special piivileges and economic pre 
ference because of the administra¬ 
tive monojiolv they hold.” The cen¬ 
tral evil of the system, as he secs it, 
IS that the same group has m its 
hands a “monopoly over propeity, 



idedogy and goireEnmdat The 
monc^y which the new class es¬ 
tablish m the name of the working 
class over the whole of society is pri¬ 
marily a monopoly over the work¬ 
ing class itself.*’ He sums up: 

✓ 

“This IS a class whose power 
over men is the most complete 
known to history . . . Having 
achieved industrialization, the new 
class can do nothing more than 
strengthen its brute force and pillage 
the people. It ceases to create ... Its 
method of control is one of the most 
shameful in history. Men will mar¬ 
vel at the grandiose ventures it ac¬ 
complished, and will be ashamed of 
the means used to accomplish them 
“When the new class leaves the 
historical scene —and this must hap¬ 
pen —there will be less sorrow over 
Its passing than there was for any 
other class before it ” 

Scarcely any room is left, Djilas 
shows, for individual decency Peo¬ 
ple “who accepted the ideas and 
slogans of the revolution literally, 
naively believing in their materiali¬ 
zation, art usually liquidated. 

‘*In the Communist system insec¬ 
urity is the way of life for the in¬ 
dividual. The state gives him an 
opportunity to make a living but on 
condition that he submit . Power 
or politics IS the ideal of those who 
have the desire or the prospect of 
living as parasites at the expense of 
others . . . Consequently, unscru¬ 
pulous ambition, toadyism and )cal- 
ousy inevitably must increase. 
Careerism and an es er-expanding 


bureaucracy are the iaeun^le dl»-f 
eases of Communism... The world 
has seen few heroes as ready to sac- 
nfice and suffer as the Communists 
were on the eve of and during the 
revolution. It has probably never 
seen such characterless wretches as 
they become after attaining power.” 

Why did this ugly transformation 
take place? D)ilas sees one answer 
in a fateful feature of the Commu¬ 
nist revolutions, as compared with 
social upheavals in the past. 

Past revolutions occurred because 
a new social system had already 
been born, and obsticles to its de¬ 
velopment had to be cleared away. 
The French Revolution, for in¬ 
stance, lemoved the debris of feudal 
institutions blocking the path of in¬ 
dustrial capitalism After this his¬ 
tone task was finished, the revolu 
tionarics could retire or be retired. 

“The case was the reverse with 
the new class in the Communist sys¬ 
tems. It did not come to power to 
complete a new economic order hut 
to establish its own and, in so doing, 
to establish its power over s^^ciety ” 
So under Communism, “long after 
the revolution is over, terrorist meth 
ods continue to be used 

“'I’hus wc see ih.it after 40 veais 
the state has become more central¬ 
ized and more brutallv autocr.itic 
than any in history I’hc ('ommu 
nist ruling class finds itself at war 
with everything wh.ch it docs not 
administer and must .deliberately 
aspire to destroy or conquer it.” 

The sickness in .Soviet economy 
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cannot be cured without the one 
medicine the oligarchy dares not ad¬ 
minister—freedom In the simplest 
terms of '•conomic sanity, Djilas 
concludes, Communism’s insoluble 
problem is “absence of freedom ” 
Djilas also deals with what he 
calls “the tyranny over the mind” 
under Communism “It is the most 
brutal type of tyrann), every othei 
tyranny begins and ends with it 
History will pardon the Commu¬ 
nists for much But the stilling of 
every divergent thought, for the 
purpose ol defending their personal 
interests, will nail them to a cross 
of shame ” 

What of the populations under 
('ommiinism^ Perhaps the most 
telling, and certainly the most hoj^e- 
ful Djilas concliis’on in The Ntu> 
Cla\s is this “The Cotnmitntit te 
gimci att a fotm oj latent civil wai 
between the government and the 
people The spontaneous and unor- 
gani/cd displeasure of the mass of 
the jicoplc neiilui ttascs nor 
abates” Short ol siuiendenng 
power, iht lukrs hast to heha\e 
like foreign (.oiiejiulors in then own 
land “At the top e\ei\thing is 
piaeetul, but below the top irw 
slonns an buwing 

“No other s)sttm has c\<.r pto- 
vohed sulIi proloiiiid and tai reach¬ 
ing disLonienl it is a total dis 
content, in which all dirfcieiices ol 
opinion aie gradually lost, except 
despair ajid hatred Spontaneous 
dissatislaction ol millions with 
everyday ilctails el hie—is a form 


of resistance the Communists have 
not been able to smother.*’ 

D]ilas makes clear his convic¬ 
tion that Communism is doomed 
“The heroic era of Communism is 
past, the epoch of its great leaders 
has ended,” he writes “It is at the 
height of Its power and wealth, but 
without new ideas. It has nothing 
new to tell the people ” The “pro¬ 
cess of moral disintegration” is un¬ 
der way “The unity of the world 
Communist movement is incurably 
injured There .are no possibilities 
whatever that it can be restored ” 
The New Clast ends on an opti¬ 
mistic note Djilas believes that 
Communism is heading against the 
trend of the rest of the world, and 
thciefore that its collapse is inevita¬ 
ble ■' the world will go in the 
direction in which it has been rnov' 
ing and must go—towards greater 
itnitf, progre'i and freedom The 
power of reality and the power of 
life have always been itronger than 
any kind of brutal font and more 
real than any theory “ 

Thijst aic the lin.il sentences in 
the bcKjk 

rhe biith of mtxlcrn C^)rnmu 
nisin was marked, in 1848, by the 
public ition of the Communist Man 
tfc sto of Marx and Engels In the 
pers[)e.rivc of history the publica 
turn of The New Class, lo'j year”! 
l.itcr, mav l(x>k like a Manifesto 
marking the death throes of Com¬ 
munism—in Djilas’s own words, 
“the beginning of the end ” 



A Couple 

of 

Fan Letters 


By Captain W. J. Lcdcrer, USN 


W If ASSIGNED to the PuTlce- 

vyl ton m Korean waters, 1 had 
vl J the g<xid fortune to see an 
inteiesting tc^mmiiniuation ad¬ 
dressed to a n.ival asiator named 
Ensign Joseph X Smith, USN 
Ensign Smith was a \outhfuI pilot 
who had performed heroics against 
the Communists and received wide 
publicitv thrfuighout the United 
Slates Along with the write-up, the 
pajx!is used an extremcK attractive 
picture showing Fsnsign vSmith in 
fl\ing kil sl.mding beside his jtt 
fighter on the deck of the Primcfon 
Thei*. was something extra 
chaimiMgabc»ut the picture Pcihaps 
It WMS Smirii's bovish gnu Perhaps 
It WMS the smudge of grease on his 
face Perhaps it was the wav he held 
his wounded arm Whatever llu 
magR was, readers lexikcd at the 
picture twice, and bobbv-sosers 
wrote to the navy for eeipics 
A short rime after the photograph 


was published, Ensign Smith, still 
attached to the Princeton^ received a 
fan letter, written on perfumed 
stationery 
Dear Joe Smith, 

I am not in the habit of writing to 
strangers But when 1 saw your pic¬ 
ture in the Post Dispatch, I said to 
myself, here’s a gii\ I can leally 
go for. 

So forgive me it I seem a bit for¬ 
ward in writing to you 
But, of couise, IS there anything 
wrong with falling for a hcro^ 

1 don’t know where the Pnmeton 
IS now, so I am sending this letter to 
your home in California 1 hope 
that \our mother will forwartl it 
to you 

I am 20 yc'ars oltl, I am blonde, 
blue-cved, five ftx)t two, and weigh 
eight stone My measurements are 
the same as those ot Marilyn Mon- 
loe L.ist ve*ar the boys at the Uni- 
vcisily of Illinois voted me the girl 
they’d most like tobuiuMe with 
1 )on’t gi t til# wrong inipri ssion I 
arn n illv the home hiving type I 
am a Ixtiei-than average cook My 
speciality IS charcoal bnaled steak 
seivid with inushiooins ind .i 
wile sauci 

I love leiini'., g<ilf and iiding My 
speci.il hobbies ait touinamcnl 
biidge and car driving I have a 
(kidill 1C convt ruble 

Now I am going to ask something 
of you 1 would love to meet you 
when the Pnneeton e’otius back 
from Keirea I etnild drive over and 


inthu^itlftnv Lnugn O 1 * •tiff anti \lt h\ If' / \ 

puhiiohid /•> H W Sintnn and ( o , V«'v York 





rd be ^d to act at^our diati^Eeiir 
and take you wherever you like. 
And I mean anywhere! 

Affectionately, your fan, 
Mary Lou Brokbinder 

At the bottom was a postscript 
m another handwriting: 

Dear Joe Smith, 

Mary Lou Bookbinder's letter was 
delivered to my house. 1 opened it 
m error before 1 noticed it wasn't 
for me. Excuse me, please. 

But It IS an interesting coinci¬ 
dence that I, too, had seen your pic¬ 
ture and story in the papers. Believe 
me, I got a thrill reading of what 
you had done. 

I am 19 years old, red-headed, and 
have hazel eyes. There's no use de¬ 
ceiving you about my looks; 1 defi¬ 
nitely am no Marilyn Monroe 


How^ef, my friends say diat 1 
am “wholesome" and have a “good 
personality." 

My cooking is not fancy. Frank¬ 
furters and beans and hcmie-made 
ice cream is what we have for par¬ 
ties at my house. 

I don't know how to play bridge. 

I love driving a car. I have a dar¬ 
ling old beaten-up Ford convertible 
which, like me, has a “good person¬ 
ality." I hope, however, some day to 
be able to afford a new car. 

1 am not much of an athlete. As a 
matter of fact, I haven’t played golf, 
tennis, or ridden a horse for ages. 

My physical measurements really 
aren’t so hot. I weigh ten stone and 
am seven months pregnant. 

Will I do? 

Your loving wife, 
Hilda 


Treeit Sing of H/s Poxver” 

^ HE BLAUT\ of the Koran is strikingly enhanced by vibrant, poetic love 
of nature. When you read the Koran, you hear “the singing of the sands, 
the forests, the sea " 

Here are examples of the Koran’s poetitally inspired \erscs 
"The marvel'! of the starry Heavens, the day that follows the night, the 
rain that gives life to the dead earth, the ship that sunders the sea, the bird 
that Hies, the horse that gallops, the motionless rose and the still stone, the 
winds, the clouds, fire, water, the glance of a woman, the smile of a child, 
the palm tree that bends, the date that ripens, here, () Believers, are the 
proofs of the power of Allah 

“The trees sing of His power, the flowers waft their perfume towards 
Him. ‘ 

"He IS the Lord of the pink morning, the white noon and the blue 

evening.** —Geoni^s Rot\and m Ritditis (Pans} 




46 THE liEAEfEE*S lilGESf 


this funnel where Atlantic traffic 
con\crgcs off Nantucket How safe 
were thev^ Oiuld it hapivn again ^ 
The skipper of the Nantucket 
Lightship, (Jeorge Ikinnan, who 
was returning wich us to the main- 
Linc!, rcm.irkcd “I watch the ships 
going all over the compass on foggv 
nights, and sonietimrson ihc radar 
I’ve seen thiee or foiii of them with¬ 
in five milc‘s playing ring a-ioses ” 
('harks ('<jwing, skipper ol the 
Spap, added, “That’s how it is 
'fherc’s no tiaHic rop out lierc 
The comments ot these (loist 
Cniards cspicss wh.it 1 h.id tonml 
m incmtiis ot nnestigaiion among 
captains of ln\in\ line is, mcichint 
manners, pnit olluiils, admiralts 
l.iWM IS, ladar rxpc rts .ind others ol 
the s(.i fi.itcinu\ In their tight 
lipped circle these men know what 
the pnhlic has not \tt he*tn told 
tint the D')n,i Stm kholni collision 
Was not pisl a lu.ik li.nd luck aid 
dent Some such ti.igeds was almost 
inesitable Month'! he foie, .it the 
W lute !i.ill t luh in New ^oik wluie 
skipptismeet lii\iii\ ship m istc i 
h.id s.iui, “We’ri going loh.wc a lug 
collision fh It will w.'ke people up 
t'onditions he mg W'h.it the \ aie, it s 
got to come 

h\ei\ cl i\ there are tom oi Ine 
shiji collisions, on the .uci.igc, he 
twren \esse Is ot *>00 01 moic Ions, 
■50 collisions pel W'tek, some l,Soe'» 
even veai Less than 4S hoiiis ho 
toie the Qouti dnastci an almost 
ideniic.il collision occuirod betwc'en 
the fieighter luwtylc and the tanker 


San Jose 11 in the same vicinity in 
the same patchv fog But it took the 
sharp bow that slashed the Dona to 
shatter public illusions—illusions of 
safe slowing-down in fog, of 
definite and wcll-hecded sea lanes, 
ot monitored traffic, of security bv 
nu.ins of r.idar 

International rules governing 
navigation, the “Rules of the 
Ro.iel,” reejuire ships te) slow down 
in fog to moderate speed “Moder¬ 
ate speed’’ has been defined as that 
s|Ked at which a ship can sto[) with¬ 
in one h.nlf the distance of visibility 
'fhis should be safe enough But do 
ships e)he\ the rule^ 

Ships in the northern liaeks i>f the 
Atlantic are requested to radio to the 
C oast (iiiard ice paliol station their 
position, sfieed the se.i temperature 
.ind an\ ice ihcv h.ivc sighted Sfime 
ol the big passenger liners leave out 
“speed” when it’s fogg\ Chic cap¬ 
tain c*.mdidl\ adnutti'd “In anv in¬ 
humation mess.igts I send out dur¬ 
ing i tog I never include inv specel, 
loi the simple reason th.it Fm prob- 
'bU going lull spe r d ' 

\ ( o.isl (ill.lid ollictr s,ijd 

‘Ihev don ^ fool us, though PiV 
plotting tile'll course liom }Mjint te- 
})oint we knew ihe.’ie ploughing 
ih’ough fog at lull speed ” 

But what can the (\ust (luarc’ 
dc'^ 'Fntie is no .luthontv that can 
i.i.ick down on fog speedeis After a 
collision—.onl\ iiftei—si shipping 
companv nia\ have to pav damages 
if fi*g speeding is piovcd That’s 
whv the matter is hushed 



HOW som, rm vskt ship mAsrm 


What does the skipper do in fog? 
“I sound my whistle every two min¬ 
utes, I keep an eye on the radar, I 
put the engine-room on ‘stand b)’ 
—and I keep right on going full 
ahead,” the captain of a passenger- 
cargo vessel declared He said as an 
afterthought, ‘‘I know it’s danger¬ 
ous.” All captains know it is danger 
ous and all captains know why it is 
the custom to race through fog in 
spite of the danger. 

Commodore John Bavlis, former 
Captain of the Port of New York, 
epitomized what I heard from doz¬ 
ens of skippers ‘‘The master of a 
big ship has his schedule If he 
docks late the company has had 
longshoremen waiting for him and 
lugs engaged, and chances arc that 
the steamship line runs into ovei- 
time or has to pav for an extra d.iv 
The> don’t sa\ an\thing to the 
master about being late but the ltK)k 
on their faces savs, ‘'^oii got us m 
v«)lved lor thruisands of d(>llars ’ 
The implication is, ‘Whv didn’t vou 
bring her in on lime t\en if you 
had to take a few' ihances®’ ” 

tight scludulfs riiul cconoms 
arc the villains R\crv extra hour at 
sta costs mont\ and the prtssiire <>n 
shipmasters to push thtir \fssels to 
the maximum, hjg or no fog, is 
v^tll-known on eser\ wakrfioni 

Muv,h was said about sta larits 
when the Donu went down 'I he 
easthound Slotf(holfn “was nearlv 
on the wcstbfjund track and some 
20 miles north of the recomm:ndcd 
tracks for vessels bound for 


Europe,” stated U.S. Congressional 
investigators But the Atlantic sea 
lanes, established in 185s nnd later 
incorporated in the North Atlantic 
Track Agreement, aic merely 
“recommended ” Many nations, in¬ 
cluding Italy and Sweden, have 
never subscribed to this agreement 
Captain (Junnar Nordenson of 
the Stocl(holm. like every master I 
met, believes in sta lants but he 
wants them mandatory and dejx-nd 
able, not mcrelv lecommendcd 
Lacking this, many a captain cuts 
in and out of lanes because if he 
doesn't take a short cut some com¬ 
petitor will. A haphazard alignment 
of tiafhc on the sea may have 
suniced when shi[is were slower, 
smaller and fewei But today, witli 
flo.iting hotels hurtling towards 
each other, the oid»‘rly routing of 
sea tr illic is urgent 
Kvt n my ten year old son was 
surprised when he .isked C^iptain 
Piero ('alam.ii ot the Dotui if the 
ship yvis obliged to folhiw ,1 set 
course uiid the captain u plied, “No, 
a ni.istci IS iie( to t ik< bis ship 'in 
where on the <Ki.iri’ A child oi 
the air ig<, rny son believed that 
lust as pl.incs bit tluir ibgbt plans 
bclorc taking till, so i sbif' woultl 
iile I plan that sets tortb the course 
It < \pei.tcd to t(;»lIovv', .ind that sonic 
centr.il tiank c(>ntrol would be in 
formed if it deviated ironi course 
I asked the ea[)t.iiii of a [xipular 
tourist yessel, “Isn t tjitre sfimc 
where )e>u can tjuery and gel in- 
foim.ition from abexit other shifts’ 



positions so that you’ll know what 
traffic you’re going to encounter?” 

He replied, “I always get one of 
my officer* to pick up the New 
York Times on sailing days so that 
I can see what’s expected in and out 
o£ the harbour.” 

This in a day when even taxis are 
dispatched bv radio* 

The need is for a modern system 
of mandatory reporting ot position, 
course and speed, and an elcctroniv, 
plotting board that shows at all 
times where ships arc and where 
they’re heading—this information 
to be available to any captain who 
-needs it 

But isn’t radar the answer? 

Both the Dona and the 5 /or^- 
holm were equip|x:d with radar 
And there is much additional evi¬ 
dence that radar is not the protec¬ 
tion It IS pipul.irly thought to be 

Actually, ovcr-rcliancc upon it is 
regarded as a hazard In the Pio- 
cccdmgs of the U "S. Merchant 
Marine Council, il was stated “In 
the hands of an incompetent opera¬ 
tor radai sometimes pniduccs a 
false sense of sccuiits whuh will 
lead him to continue at high sjx*etl 
in aieas(»l limited visibiht\ 

In one case in which radar gave 
this false sense of sccuiilv an adnur- 
altv judge remarked, “This colli 
sion probably would not base hap 
pened if the ships hadn't had ladar 
equipment" 

It takes si* ill to interpret properly 
the ghostlike pips on a r.idar screen 
And It IS an open sccict on the 


w^terfiont that many wIm 
radar watch haven’t that skill. 

The Dona hearings told the story. 
The ship’s second officer, who had 
been on the radar before the colli¬ 
sion, was on the stand. What train¬ 
ing in radar did he have ? No actual 
training. How did he learn about 
radar, then ? He picked it up when 
he was third officer on the Conte 
Grande Did he plot the course of 
the Stocl{holm when its pip ap¬ 
peared on the screen? No. Why 
not? He thought it wasn’t neces¬ 
sary. 

In the hearing room during this 
testimony was the representative of 
a radar company. During a recess I 
asked him if most ships’ officers 
were comoetent at radar He re- 

A 

plied, “If you knew the score you’d 
shudder When a shipping line buys 
ratlar equipment, a sales representa¬ 
tive usuallv goes aboard with the 
instailmg technicians and explains 
to the officers how it works This is 
like a television man giving instruc¬ 
tions to a housewife when he in¬ 
stalls a set he just shows her which 
knobs to turn The officers pick up 
what they can, read some booklets 
and that’s about it ” 

After the Dotta disaster the Brit¬ 
ish Merchant Navv added to the re¬ 
quirements lor a deck officer’s ccrti- 
fic itc “Submission of a certificate 
of proficiency as a radar observer ” 
Said the U S Congressional report 
on the Dona “Every maritime 
country should do likewise.” 

The Congressional investigators 



also advocated a dioit-range radio* 
telephone on the ship’s bridge so 
that when another vessel heaves 
into view one skipper can talk 
directly to the other. Many people 
were appalled after the Doria-Stot 
holm crash that the deck officers 
of these ships hadn’t communicated 
with each other to decide who was 
going which way. They had no 
bridge radio-telephone equipment. 
It should not be beyond the means 
of great shipping lines to equip 
each bridge with a short-range 
radio-telephone. 

On U.S. ships there is another 
problem Supreme Court Justice 
FeliY Frankfurter, travelling aboard 
one of the world’s finest liners, re¬ 
marked to the captain, “You are the 
lord and master of all you survey “ 

The captain replied, “You are 
labouring under an illusion, Mr. 
Justice, 1 am just a navigator “ 

After hearing this story 1 asked 
the captain in question what he had 
meant He explained, “On Ameri¬ 
can ships the unions are boss and 
the union delegate is more powerful 
than the captain “ 

Another American captain de¬ 
clared “We wish we could pick 
our crew and know that every man 
to whom we entrust the safety ot the 
ship IS competent On one crossing 
I woke up in mv quarters and saw 
the reflection of the sun making an 
arc round the cabin I realized what 
was happening—1 had a quarter¬ 
master who didn’t know now to 
steer. I rushed to the bridge, and 
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sure enough he had taken the idiip ' 
round in a circle. If that quarter¬ 
master had hit another ship I’d have 
been responsible. The captoin on a 
U S ship is supreme, but not su¬ 
preme enough to reject a crewman 
when the union delegate savs, 'Ta\e 
him ‘ ” 


Other shipmasters told ot a 
helmsman who didn’t know the dif¬ 
ference between “course yero-two- 
nine” and “two-ninc-/cro’’ (and 
almost ran a luxurv liner into a 
breakwitcr), a third otficer on 
watch whose evesight was so b.id 
that he could see only tw'o miles in 
cight-milc visibilitv; and a radar 
man who said all was clear just as 
his ship lammed mother vessel in a 
fog (he hadn’t warmed uf) the mdar 
set and his m reen was bl.mk, like a 
television set for a w seconds after 
you turn it on) Theie arc plenty of 
competent seamen, but unfortun¬ 
ately there arc also exceptions such 
as these Yet if the captain refuses to 
take a crewman whose ability he 
doubts, his ship m.iv hi stranded in 
portbv a walk-ofl 
7 'hat’s the storv i>f tht high seas, 
1057 t"* much to be done 

I went to the graveyard of the 
Andtea Dona because I thriught she 
might be immortal still, might save 
many moic than the 5<' lives she 
tfx>k For disasteis can pay divi 
dends. Tht Titanic sinking brought 
the iceberg patrol. 

Will humanity now .get i divi¬ 
dend from the Dorta^ If not—how 
soon, the next ship disaster? 





The listeDer 
Has the Last 
Word 


Many ot us don't Know liovv to hston 
Hi'ir* aio sonic useful tips that 
will improve yt>ut skill Tiy them on 
the next \okc you hcai 



By Dr Ralpi Ntchols und J^onatd Steven: 


I N uiisi .im'ot ttUphonc, racli(» and 
ttUMsion, most c*f us s{>cnil moic 
and more time hstt niii)» t(» the 
spoLn woid 

In a tW(‘nu)nilis' stiuK of the 
p<isonal eominuim alums t)f nS 
fxople 111 ditleient oeiupations it 
was fouml that, on the .isti.igi, 75 
jK'»'etnt ot t.kh suh)ecl swakuigda\ 
was spent in >erbal Lomnnmkation 
- ^o pci cent in lalkinj^. pci cent 
in list# ning 

^ et most'ot us don’t know' h(»w 
lo listen I'or scvcr.il )ears at the 


Uni\trsit\ ot Minnesota, wc have 
exuTuiud and nuasured the hsttn- 
ing .ibilitv ot thons.inds of students 
.mi!, nioic ici.cntl\, th.it of scores 
ot boll) hiisini ss ind protession.il 
pi oplt 

I’hc pel son tested listens to shoit 
t ilks and then is examined tor his 
^i isp it the content Our genetal 
conclusion is tliat the ascr.ige per 
son IS a “half listener”, even when 
hi is tr)ing, he retains onlv about'jo 
per cent ot what he hears iminedi- 
atcK after he has heard it 


Ihiit I'M tilt 'u ok Irt } oil I isttn ngf ’ b\ Lt'omad Sti7tn\ to ht lublnhtd 
ov HiU Hook Co \tt ^ urk 



I’m ^JSTENER HAS THE LAST WORD' 


“This IS a big difficulty with in¬ 
experienced sales assistants,” sa\s 
the training manager of a large de¬ 
partment store “A customer will 
say ‘I want to see that blouse on 
display, rd like the small size with 
short sleeves ’ The assistant rushes 
away and brings back the small size 
with long sleescs Thi' custoiner re 
peats ‘Short sleeves ’ Hack goes the 
assistant while the customer waits 
Sufh incicltiits run into morK\ 
There’s useless work tor the assist 
ant, unnecessary handling ol mer 
chandise and, more import.int, .in 
irritated customer Tliat’s wh\ in 
our training we stress, ‘Listen before 
von .Kt 

llchind the widespitad in ibilily 
to listen lies a major .oveisight in 
classroom instruction '1 lie skill li is 
been ncglcdtd Until ictfntlv, 
training for listening has tonsiatd 
mainlv of the command heard b\ 
students liom kindcuririeii to uni 
versaV ‘Pa\ .ittention ' ” 

Yet listening is a mtnt il skill that 
can b( developed through training 
.nidpr.ietiee \Vt now give listening 
eoi 'ses at the L niv<rsit\ ol Miniu 
sot.i, .mil even grou}> we h.ivt evtr 
trained has .iveiaged be'tUi than a 
25 per cent gam in proruienev 
The act oi listeniiig reepiires ih a 
vou df) mtire than simplv let sound 
waves into vour cais, just as the act 
of teadingrecjuires that vou t'o more 
than look .it print 

(kxid listening elemands .utive 
p.articipation But diere .irc several 
stumbiinjr blocks in the wiv 
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One problem is that we think 
much taster than we talk The rate 
of speech for most ot us is about 125 
W'ords a minute, but we think tour 
times as fast This means that in 
e.ieh minute .i jK'ison talks to us we 
normallv have* . bout joo words ot 
thinking time to spaie 

If we aie poor listeners, we soon 
become impatient, our thoughts 
tuin to something else loi 1 mo¬ 
ment, thcMi dart Kick to the spe iker 
These biiet side eveiirstons eonlmiie 
until our mind tames ton long on 
some othei subject I lie n, when our 
thoughts reiurn U) the person talk¬ 
ing, Wf lind he’s t.ir alu.id ot us 
N«)W If s hardeT to lollow him and 
inenasmglv easy trrtike oil on side 
excursions hinallv we givr uji, the 
j)e'rsoM IS still t liking, but our mind 
IS in .inollu r woiId 

'1 he good listem i uses his thought 
speed to adv.mlage, he eon->tantIv 
ipjilies his spare thinking titin to 
vvh It IS b' mg said Aie the spe ake r\ 
tietN Hiiii-ite" l)o|li<\ iiiuu lieim 
an unpie jiielici el soui.e ' Am i i,e t- 
tmg the lull jiiiiuie 01 .•.!'> bllmg 
me ouK whit will pmM his pennl" 
Listen be twee 11 the hues 'The »|>e il 
vi iln(.sn I alw ivs put fv'ivttiiiig 
into wold I hi e liangiU''l'>n, s aid 
vniuiui ni his \oue ui iv h.tve a 
me ailing So m.iv Ins ia> 1 il espies 
sions, the gesturi s tu mikes wiili 
his h.inels. the movement e>t his 
bodv 

All sliidie111 listeniiilg point to 
the import.iiiee eif Had Its 

teners seldom give i subject or a 



speaker a chance; they declare a aub^ 
jcct dry after a few sentences and 
sign on, giving only passive atten¬ 
tion. Go(^ listeners, on the other 
hand, try to find something inter¬ 
esting in what IS being said, some¬ 
thing that can be put to use. **What 
is he saying that 1 need to know ^ Is 
that a really practical idea ^ Is he re¬ 
porting anything new?” Such ques¬ 
tions keep us on the track and tielp 
to sharpen our listening skill. 

A speaker can seldom talk for 
long without touching on some pet 
bias or conviction of the listener 
The bad listener mentally starts to 
plan a rebuttal, formulate a ques¬ 
tion designed to embarrass the 
speaker, or perhaps he simply turns 
to thoughts that support nis own 
feelings The good listener learns to 
keep listening He tries not to get 
too excited about the speaker’s point 
until he IS certain he has heard it 
through and understands it When 
he has done this, he’ll find that his 
answer will he much more cfifectivc 

People who have developed their 
listening skill have learnt to focus 
their attention on central ideas 
They are not led astray by trying 
mentally to record each fact as it is 
presented Facts arc useful chieflv 
for bolstering the theme under dis¬ 
cussion Concentrate on the theme 
and you will find that, almost 


miraculotidy, it will lielp yof^ 
member the supporting facts ated. 

Concentration is more than half 
the batde. Poor listeners tend to be 
too easily distracted. A good listen¬ 
er, on the other hand, instinctively 
fights distraction. He will dose a 
door, shut off the radio, move doser 
to the person talking, and he will 
interrupt only when it is necessary 
to dear up one point before proceed¬ 
ing to another. 

One of the reasons for paying 
close attention to what is being sgid 
is simply that it is courteous to do 
so. But there is a sdfish reason too. 
Our students soon discover that the 
way you listen has a great deal of 
control over the way people talk to 
you Intelligent listening on your 
part helps the speaker to express 
what he has in mind and thus 
makes him more able to give you in¬ 
formation that you may need. How 
you listen therefore has a direct 
hearing on what you learn 

When you have mastered the skill 
of listening you will discover an ex¬ 
tra dividend • the fact that you have 
learnt how to heed the spoken word 
will mean—automatically—that you 
will have become a better, more in 
teresting sjxiaker yourself. Just as 
\ou will get more fun and reward 
from listening, so others will get 
more out ot what you have to say 




I/hl DtKt oi- Edinburgh “When you menuon statistics these days, 
people always think you mean a set of three figures to describe one 
figure I” —*'\tticu8*‘ in the London Sunday Txmts 



The Girl 


Although she died when she was only 15 , the 
legend she created and the message she left to 

the world arc imperishable 


Who Was Anne Frank 


By Louis de Jong 


I ND HOW do you 
I know that the 
■ * human race is 
worth saving?” an argu¬ 
mentative young student 
once asked his professor 
Said the professor. 
have read Anne Frank’s 
diary.” 

How this diary of a 
teen-age girl came to be 
written and saved is a 
story as dramatic as the 
diary itself. No one fore¬ 
saw the tremendous im¬ 
pact that the small book 
would have-not even her 
father, who had it pub¬ 
lished after Anne’s death 
in a Nazi concentration 



camp. 

The Diary of Anne Franf^ has 
now been published in 19 languages, 
including German, and has sold 
nearly two million copies Made 
into a play by Frances Goodrich 
and Albert Hackett, it won the 
Pulitzer Prize for Drama, and, in 
the 1956-1957 season alone, played 


Dr Louis of Jove was, at 26, on the staff 
of a prominent Dutch weekly when the 
Second World War broke out He escaped 
from the Netherlands the day its army sur¬ 
rendered and in London edited broadcasts 
beamed to occupied lioiiand He is now 
executive dvecior of the Netherlands State 
Institute for War Documenution He has 
been a hriend of Anne Frank’s father for 
many years and acted as adviser to the 
authors of the play and film about her Ide 
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in 20 different countries'to two mil¬ 
lion people III London it ran for 
nearly six months at the Phoenix 
Theatre Twentieth Century-Fox is 
turning it into a film * 

To understand this amazing re¬ 
sponse it IS ncecssary first to under¬ 
stand the girl who was Anne F'lank 

Whe*n liitlcr eaine to power, Otto 
Frank was .i hanker, living in Cier- 
m.iriy He had mairied in 1925 In 
192^) hisfiist d.iughtcr, Margot, was 
horn and three years later his 
sieond, Annehes Mane She was 
usually (alletl “Anne,” sometimes 
“lenderone ” 

In the autumn ol 19^3, when Hit¬ 
ler was issuing one anti-Jcwish 
deert'e attei .inother, Otto I'lank 
deeidcd to emigr.ite to the hoapit- 
ahle Netheil.ind' He staited a 
small him in Amsterdam Shorih 
before the outbreak of war he took 
in a partiKi, Mi \ an IXiaii, a fel¬ 
low lefugee Mostly the\ traeled in 
spK'es Husinesswas oUen slow Onee 
Otto I’i.mk was fi)ie'td to ask his 
small sUitl to aesept a teniporars iiit 
in then moikst waives No one lett 
'Tin \ all liktdhr waim personalits 
"I’luv atlmnttl his unii mi and the 
(\idenl I U' he liKik to gi\e lu'^ two 
gills a i>o<Kl iduiatiou 

As a pupil Anni was not paituu- 
lail\ hiilliant Most peopli hilu\td 
with her parents that Ivl.ilifot, her 
eldti sistii, was moie promising 
Anne was ehielU lemaikahle toi the 
cirly interest she took in othei 

• hint /tank tiuuy n piiMiOitt/ iirji/n tin 

tItL rilt n»l«\ 1»' i 1 DMrit. (rltl lt\ I tlllfTI- 

fnt Mu httl, I ondon at 10* (u/ 


people. She was emotional and 
strong-willed; “a real problem 
ehild,” her father once told me, “a 
great talker and fond of nice 
clothes ” Life in town, where she 
was usually surrounded by a chat 
tcring crowd of girl friends, suited 
her exaedy This was a lucky fact be¬ 
cause the Frank family could only 
rarely afford a holida'' Nor did 
they own a c.ir 

When the Nazis invaded the 
Netherlands in Mav 1940, the 
Franks were napped Larlier than 
most Jews in Amsterdam, Otto 
Frank rc.ilized that the time might 
ef»me when he and his family would 
h.ivt to go into hiding He decided 
to hide in his own business office 
which faced one of Amsteidam’s 
liee-lined canals A tew derelict 
rooms on the upper floois, called 
the “Annexe,” were secretly pre- 
[lared to house both the F'rank and 
the Van D.ian families 

K.irK in July 1942, Margot Frank 
was I ailed up for deportation, but 
she did not go Stiaightwas the 
I lanks moved into tlieir hiding 
jtlaee, arul the Wm Daans followcel 
shoriK afurvvaids Four months 
kilei lhe\ took into thtir iramjx'd 
lodgings anothi i Jew, a di ntist 

'IhtN win eight hunted people 
‘\.i\ sound, au\ light might betra, 
their presenie A tenuous link with 
the outside was provided by the 
radio and b\ lour courageous mem¬ 
bers of Otto Frank’s staff, two of 
them tspists, who in secret brought 
food, maga/ines, books. The only 
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other company they had was a cat. 

While in hiding, Anne decided to 
continue a diary which her parents 
had given her on her 13th birthdav 
She described life in the “Annexe” 
with all Its inevitable tensions and 
quarrels But she created first and 
foremost a wonderfull) delicate 
record of adolescence, skt tching 
with complete honesty a young 
girl's thoughts and feelings, her 
longing and loneliness “I feel like 
a song-bird whose wings have been 
brutally torn out and who is flving 
m utter darkness against the b.u s of 
Its own cage,” she wrote when she 
had been isolated from the outside 
world for nearly 16 months Two 
months latei she had filled every 
page of the tliary, a small bo(jk 
bound in a tartan cloth, and one of 
the typists, Micp, gave her an 01 
dinarv exercise book Later she osed 
one of Maigol’s chemistry exercise 
b<K)ks 

Hei diary reveals the trust she 
puts in a wise father, hci grier be- 
eaiisc, as she feels it, her molhei 
does not understand hei, the cestasv 
of .1 first, raptuious kiss, exchanged 
with the Van Daans' ly-ve'ar-tjld 
son, hnallv, the flowering of a 
charmingly feminine personahtv. 
eager to face life with adult courage 
and maturt self-insight 

On a slip of paper Anne wrot* 
faked names which she intended to 
use in case of jiublicaticm I’or the 
time being the diar^ was her own 
secret which she wanted tf> keep 
from everyone, especially from the* 


grumpy dentist with whom she had 
to share her tiny bcdnxim Her 
father allowed her to put her diaries 
in his bilet case Jle never read 
them until aftei her de-ath 
On August 4, 1944, one (ie'rman 
and four Dutch Na/i policemen 
suddenly stormed upstairs (How 
the secret of the Annexe had been 
revealed is not known ) “Where arc 
your money and jewels^” they 
shouted Mrs Frank and Mis Van 
Da.m had some gold and jewellery 
It was quickly discovered Looking 
round for something to cairy it 111, 
one of the policemen noticed Otto 
Frank’s brief-case He emptied it on 
to the Hoor, birtlv giving a glance 
to the notebiKiks 'riien the pt‘o[>le 
of the Annexe wcic arrested 
In the beginning of September, 
while the Allied armies wrrt 
rapidly approaihing the Ncthei 
lands, the hranks and Van Daans 
and the dentist wen tamed in 
cattletiueks to Austhwit/-the 
NTi/i dtalhtamp in stuthein Fo 
land Then the Na/i' separated 
Otto Flank from his wife ami 
daughters without gning th( in time 
to sav faiewtll Mis Fiink, Anm 
and Margot vvtrt rnaitlud into the 
woimn’s pari of tlu caroj), whert 
Mrs I’rank di(‘d from (xhiustion 
'1 ht V in Daans and the di ntist, 
loo, lost their li/(s 

Anne pioxcd to lx a er-p'iragcous 
leader of hei small Austhwit/ 
group When there was^nothing to 
eat, she dnred to go to the kitchen to 
ask for Ifxjd Sbi* constantly teJel 


Margot never to give In. Once sbe 
passed hundreds of Hungarian Jew¬ 
ish Lhildrcn, who were standing 
naked in freezing rain, waiting to be 
led to the gas chambers, unable to 
grasp the horrors inflicted upon 
them in the world of adults. 
“Oh look, their eyes . she whis¬ 
pered 

Later in the autumn she and her 
sister were transported to another 
camp, Belsen, between Berlin and 
Hamburg A close friend saw her 
there: “cold and hungry, her head 
shaved and hei skelcton-likc foim 
draped in the coarse, shapeless, 
striped garb of the concentration 
camp.” She was pitifully weak, her 
body racked by tvphoid fever She 
died in early March 1945, a few days 
after Margot Both were buried in a 
mass grave. 

In Auschwitz, Otto Frank had 
managed somehow to staj alive He 
was freed early in 1945 by the Rus¬ 
sians and in the summer he arrived 
back in lilieratcd Amstcidam A 
friend had told him that his wife 
had died, but he kept on hoping that 
Anne and M irgot would return 
Aftei SIX weeks of waiting he met 
someone who had to tell him that 
both had perished It was onl\ then 
that Micp, his foimcr tvpist, handed 
him Anne’s diaries 

A week after the h’rank family 
had been ariestcd, Miep had boldly 
returned to the Annexe A heap of 
pajier lay on the iloor Miep recog¬ 
nized Anne’s handwiiting and de¬ 
cided to keep the diary but not to 


fead itt Had ^ rhad 
have found detailed information on 
the help she and other people had 
given the Frank family at the risk of 
their own lives, and she might well 
have decided to destroy the diary for 
reasons of safety 

It took Otto Frank many weeks to 
finish reading what his dead child 
had written. He broke down after 
every few pages As his old mother 
was still alive—she had emigrated 
to Switzerland where other near 
relatives lived—he started copying 
the manuscript for her Some pas¬ 
sages which he felt to be too in¬ 
timate or which might hurt other 
people’s feelings were left out by 
him The idea of publishing the 
diarv did not enter his mind. He 
gave one typed copy to a close 
friend, who lent it to a professor of 
mfidern history Much to Otto 
Frank’s surprise the professor de¬ 
voted-an article to it in a Dutch 
newspaper His friends now urged 
Otto Frank to have Anne’s diary 
published as she herself had wished; 
in one passage she had written * “1 
want to publish a book entitled The 
/Inneve after the war My diary 
can serve thi, purpose ” When 
Anne’s t.ilher finally consented to 
publication, the manuscript was re 
fused bv two well-known Dutch 
publishers. A third decided to ac¬ 
cept It and he has sold more than 
150,000 copies of the Dutch edition. 

father editions followed—250,000 
sold in Britain, a like number in 
Japan, 435,000 in the United States. 





inuf 

dreds of letters. One, from Italy, 
was addressed: “Otto Frank, 
father of Anne Frank, Amster¬ 


dam.” A few people doubted the 
authenticity of the diary; most 
wrote to express their admiration 
and grief. Girls of Anne's age 
poured out their troubles: “Oh, Mr. 
Frank,” wrote one girl, “she is so 
much like me that sometimes 1 do 


'The rook reauukable r^pootei;; 
came from Germany. When the 
book's first pnnting of 4,500 copies 
came out in Germany in 1950, many 
booksellers were afraid to put it in 
their windows. Now sales of the 


German pocket book edition total 
more than half a million. 


When the play opened in seven 
German cities simultaneously, no 
one knew how the audiences would 


not know where myself begins and 
Anne Frank ends ” Numerous 
people sent small presents. Some ex¬ 
quisite dolls were made for him by 
Japanese girls. A Dutch sculptress 
presented him with a statue of 
Anne. On the birthdays of Anne 
and Margot flowers arrived at his 
home anonymously. 

So many letters poured in that 
Otto Frank was forced to retire 


react The drama progressed 
through Its eight brief scenes No 
Nazis were seen on the stage, but 
their ominous presence made itself 
felt every minute. Finally, at the 
end, Nazi jackboots were heard 
storming upstairs to raid the hiding 
place. At the close of the epilogue 
only Anne’s father was on the stage, 
a lonely old man. Quietly he told 
how he received news that his wife 


from business The care of his 
daughter’s diary has become his pas¬ 
sion, his mission in life He now 
lives modestly m Switzerland (He 
still does not own a car.) All royal¬ 
ties arc devoted to humanitarian 
causes which, he feels, would have 
been approved by Anne -All letters 
arc answered by him personally 
Every day new ones sadly remind 
him of the losses he has suffered, but 
he feels that there is truth and con¬ 
solation in what the headmistress of 
one of England’s largest schools 
wrote to him “It must be a .source 


and daughters had died Picking up 
Anne’s slim diary, he turned back 
the pages to And a certain passage 
and, as he found it, her young, con¬ 
fident voice was heard, saying “In 
spite of everything, I still believe 
that people arc ically good at 
heart ” 

Packed audiences received Anne 
Frank’s tiagedy in a silence heavy 
with remorse In Dusscldorf people 
did not even go out during the in¬ 
terval. “They sat in their scats as if 
afraid of the lights outside, ashamed 
to face each other,” someone rc- 


of deep joy to you—in all your ported The Dusscldorf producer, 
sorrow—^to know that Anne’s brief Kuno Epplc, explained ‘'Anne 
life IS, in the deepest sense, only Franl{ has succeeded because it en- 
just beginning ” ables the audience to come to grips 



with history, personally and with¬ 
out denunciation Wc watch It as an 
indictment, in the most humble, 
pitiful terms, of inhumanity to fel¬ 
low men No one accuses us as 
(jermans We accuse ourselves ” 

For years Germany’s post-war ad- 
ministritors toiled to make |x;ople 
feel the senseless and criminal na¬ 
ture ot the Nazi regime On the 
whole they failed The Diary of 
4 nne Franl{ succeeded The plav 
has now been presented m 58 eities 
and been seen by more than a mil¬ 
lion Cicrmans Leading actors have 
received dozens of letters “I was 
a good Nazi,” a tspical lettci read, 
“but I never knew what it meant 
until the othtr night” German 
schoolchildren sent Otto I'rank let¬ 
ters signed bv en'^irc classes, telling 
him that Anne’s diary had opened 
then eyes to the viciousness of lacial 
pel sedition 

In West Hcihn an Anne Frank 
I Ionic wasofiened, devoted to social 
work toi soui’g pcojile The 
[leoplt oi llcrhn had chosen her 
name “to s\mholi/c the spirit of 


racial and social tolerance ” Else" 
where in Geimany an organization 
was set up, named after her, to com¬ 
bat remaining vestiges of Ana-Semi- 
tism In Vienna money was col¬ 
lected for the Anne Frank forest, 
to be planted in Israel 
In March this year a Hamburg 
student suggested that flowers 
should be laid on the mass graves of 
Beigcn-Bclsen, where Anne Frank 
had found her last resting place 
More than 2,o(X) young people 
e.igcrly answered his appeal Hun¬ 
dreds {sedallcd on bikes 80 miles in 
lashing rain Standing m front of 
one of the mass graves, a 17-vear- 
old schoolgirl expressed what all 
felt ‘‘Anne Frank was \ounger 
than wc are when her life was so 
horribly ended She had to die be¬ 
cause othci s had decided to destroy 
her race Never again among our 
jK’ople must such a diseased and in- 
hurrtan hatred arise ” 

Anne’s hrict life is, indeed, only 
beginning She cariies a message eif 
courage and tolciane'c all over the 
world She Ii\es after death 



C)itching tJ<' ilitip 

^’^isioRv was a lot easier when 1 was at school N(*t only was there less 
ot It, but It seeiutel to stay put more (s s u 1 He always sjxaks twice 
hetorc' he thinks ch <> i He\ a ()erte*».t gentleman from the word 
“stop" (U e ^ \ woman will look into a miiror at anv unie except 

when she's about to pull out ot a [utking space o T ) 




It pAys to incR6AS6 youR word poweR 

By W ill red I link 

Ki \Ri 20 words liom KCttU pupulai iKwspipits lo um ^(llll \oi ihul\t\, 
wnre down dchnition*' of those words vou think \ou know Ihm tiek the woid 
oi phrase u bclicM. is 'leaust ir murmni to the ku ""id ^^swtts .m on 

tilt ntvr pat'i 


(I) entourage (on ttV) i ih/h')— \ tn- 
trincc B ttivd ( ittendants ot is 
sotiitts n suitt ot nxiins 

('2) sally (sil i; \ siuidtn st,iir info 
acti\if\ B sickh coloui ( inirti ,itu>i 
mtnt [') itbutl 

{<) debut (di\ hfi' \ oiiith H lost 

apptai.imt ( slnntss 1) tomluuon 

(I) fetish (lit' ish' -\ do. Uvd matui 
B \nh dincct < lato ilitt 1) oh- 
)tct oi sptci il di Mil ion 

(5; exorcize (cl' soi si/ti \ to put 
t'st B uMsi ( train loi htildi 1) 
dii\c out 

((> lucid flu sidj- \ snmi B ei’ ( 
cl 1 1) toolish 

(7> )our..cvniin put ni I’on) iji 
prsntiii. B w'otktt wrho has Iciint i 
ti idi ( woildtiavilkr I) dulihouKi 

rlinpsodic (rap sod ik»- \ fanioi.s 
B noisv ( cstraMganth tnihusil^tl< 
I) indign int 

(4) forensic (for in sik) \ tonmitid 
with courts ot liw ikcn ( culo 

pistic D c^pIos^vc 

(10) countenance (koun re nans; —\ 
to approve B trf»vn upon ( tsalu 
ate D ga/e 


(111 lustri (lus tit) \ Mutning B 
sittui ( hiilli.inu 1) vigout 

(12) insurnioiintablc (iii sui iiioiin 11 h Ij 
\ uiiIkIk\ ii>i( B iiKipihli ot he- 
ing >VLt(oniL ( uiiIh 11 ibic I) c isilv 
(.oni|uitcd 

il i; nundicatit nnen It 1 inti \ wise 
tnit' B doctoi ( w ludiiing tiihc 
|) htuuir 

(14; unsaxoury (un %i voi i; \ liopc 
l( B iinplc is lilt ( lOLigli 1) (on- 

itistng 

(Is, latent ^li tint; \ liiddcn B 

t iid\ ( wiik <>pin 1) '< L il 

Mh; incessant ^iii sis' mt; \ intti 

iiiitunt B diinindini' ( till itoe 
1) (ontinuinu iiihoiu m uiiiption 

(17) censure (a" 'lUii > \ to itii o\i 

B t.Mtiiiliit' ( litid fault With I) 

stop 

(ISi sattirnitu '<-11 ut nine 1 \ U)< 1 \ 

B iho itiiiing III nuniKi ( sit 

( istK 1) glootin 

04) liercsv dur t si; \ ipituoji con- 

trirv to ittcpttd l•cllci B iintcttaiiuc 
C hitfcd IJ ignorantt 

(24; estuary (ts' fiu <r 4/- \ p*»nd 
B tidal mouth oi i rivcr w'lrttiall 
1) < nail streaiii 





vtownnr/l^ 

‘IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) entourage—C Borrowed from the 
French, it means the same in both lan¬ 
guages attendants or associates, as, 
a dignitary surrounded by his entouraff. 

(2) aally— h A sudden start into activ¬ 
ity; a bnef rushing forth, as, a futile 
sally. Latin saltre^ “to leap “ 

(3) d^but—B First appearance, as, the 
young actor’s dibut on the West End 
stage. French, with same meaning. 

(4) fetish—D Object of special de¬ 

votion, as, to make a Jetisb of stamp col¬ 
lecting. 

(5) exorci/e—D To drive out or expel, 
as, to txora^ the dread of failure Greek 

“to conjure out ” 

(6) lucid—C Clear, easily understood, 
as, a Uicia account of the meeting Latm 
IrntdaSt “full of light ’’ 

(7) journeyman—B A worker who 

has learnt a trade or handicraft, as, a 
journeyman carpenter. 

(8) rhapsodic—C Fixtravagantlv en¬ 

thusiastic, eftusiVc, as, a rhapsodic 
applause trom the audience Greek 
roapsotdta, “recital in song ’’ 

(9) forensic— \ C onnected u ith courts of 
law, as forensu medieine medicine in its 
relation to law Latin Jorensts, from forum, 
“public place ’’ 

(10) countenance—A To approve, sanc¬ 
tion, as, one who will not eomtenance 
unfair play 

6o 


(11) luatte--C: Brilliancy, tactiance of 
beauty or fame, as, “Nothing dims the 
lustre of his performance.” Latin bsstrarst 
“to shine” 

(12) insurmountable—B Incapable of 
bemg overcome, insuperable, as, snsur- 
mouiitable difficulties In-, “not,” and Old 
French xtermonter, “to surmount ” 

(13) mendicant—D Beggar, as, “A 
former tailor, he is now a mendteant" 
Latin mendteare, “to beg ” 

(14) unsavoury—B Unpleasant to taste 
or smell, figuratively, morally offen¬ 
sive as, unsavoury methods of business. 

(15) latent— A‘ Hidden, unawakened, as, 
to unearth latmt talent Latm latm, 
“to he hid ” 

(16) incessant—Contmumg without 
interruption, as, incessant attacks Latm 
tncessans, * unceasmg ” 

(17) censure—C To find fault with, 
criticize adversely, as, to censure a pro¬ 
posal m committee 

(18) Saturnine—D Gloomy, grave, as, a 
saturmne look From the planet Saturn, 
in ancient astrology considered of 
melancholy infiucnce 

(19) heresy—A Opinion contrary to 
commonly accepted belief, as, “The 
suggestion was heresy to the law-ye' ” 
Greek bairesis, “choice “ 

(20) estuary—B A broad inlet of the sea 
at the mouth of a nver where tide and 
liver nirrent meet, as, to fish in the 
*stuaty Latin aestus, “tide '* 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct excellent 

18-15 correct good 

14-12 correct fiiir 



While Jlu detectives trailed the epidemic across three 
continents, scientists were analysing the clues to find an antidote 
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By I D. 

§ N JuLTt and August 
public health 
offices, normally 
quiet m summer, 
buzzed with ic- 
‘ tivity London, 

Pans, Washing¬ 
ton and other capitals had the same 
worry Would Asian influenza, 
which struck down millions in the 
Far East last spring, go on a ram¬ 
page in Europe and America dur¬ 
ing the cold months ahead ^ Could 
the tragedy of 1918—when flu 
struck one in four people on canh. 
killed more than 15 million—be re¬ 
enacted? Or would the disease be 
held to fever and sniffles, taking 
few lives? 

Most authorities agree that 
Europe and North America will 
have more flu this inter than in a 
generation They arc also convinced 


Ratcliff 

that the disaster of 1918 won’t be re¬ 
peated Flu usually kills by weaken¬ 
ing victims so that they become a 
prey to “hitch hiking” diseases, 
mainly pneumonia. Today, sulpha 
drugs and antibiotics, though value¬ 
less against flu itself, arc [xiwerful 
protectors against secondaiy in¬ 
vaders. A new flu vaccine offers a 
second line of defence, though it is 
unliktl) that it can be made in 
sufficient quantity. 

The 1918 flu epidemic tcxik the 
world by surprise, indeed, it was 
seveial years before the full extent 
of the disaster was realized, Texlay 
the World Health Organization h&s 
flu detectives in virtually every 
country, plus a 46'nation chain of 
laboratories, and a world-wide 
radio network to wa^i health 
officials Headquarters are in 
Geneva, where Dr. Anthony Payne, 
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from Britain, co-ordmates all activi¬ 
ties Flu information feeds into two 
main laboratories the World In¬ 
fluenza Ontre in London, and the 
International Influenza Centre for 
the Americas m Montgomer), Ala¬ 
bama. 

Reasons for this greatest single ex¬ 
ample of international health co op¬ 
eration aren't hard to find Flu can 
skip round the earth in a few weeks, 
and It IS tontempluous of national 
bounelaries Hence, even some Iron 
Curtain tountries partitipate in the* 
warning system. 

The work of flu traekirs is com 
plicated bv the fact that flu isn’t a 
single disease Rather, it is a group 
of diseases, caused bv several main 
tyjies of V irus “A,” “B,” “C, ’ and 
possibly “O ” There are sub groups 
of both ‘‘A” and “H ” (.Scientists 
have Ixxn unabletodetermincwhich 
variety caused the igiH world dis 
aster ) One ot flu’s persersitus is 
that theic ap|x.ais to be little rnei- 
lap piotcclion bctwein the various 
tv pcs A jK'rson may have “A’ ilu 
this month, “B” flu next Vuvine 
which piotecfs 'gainst “B” is value¬ 
less against ” 1 bus, .i iaigv p.ut 
e>f the vveiik ol the World Heallh 
()*guu/ation liboiatones is to hiul 
out which tvpc ot flu IS piev.iKnl 
It It’s a kiu)vvn virus, availabU v k 
cine swill preibabK oiKt protcctieai, 
if It’s a iicw enie, an emerge iie \ pio- 



may he ntcessaiv 


Of all V11 uses, those which cause 
flu are anieing the trickie*st In one 


epidemic they will be meek and 
mild, in another, fearsome killers. 
Apparently the flu virus can mutate, 
changing without notice into a 
/narkedlv different antigenic form. 
No one knows where it hides be¬ 
tween epidemics Various birds, ani¬ 
mals, earthworms—even the human 
lungs—have been suspected of har¬ 
bouring the virus, but no conclusive 
evidence has been presented 

'fhe current flu appears to have 
originated in North Cbma early last 
winter. But because (>hina isn't a 
mcmhei of the World Health 
Organi/.ation, our first real informa¬ 
tion came in April when thcic wa*s 
a sharp outbreak in a Hong Kong 
refugee camp, upparentU sf.irtcd bv 
people fleeing fiom Red China 
On Mav 4 it ’•cached Singapore 
In a lew (lavs, more than kmmwio 
people were dow'n with the dis¬ 
ease , hv then flu detectives had gone 
to #01 k 

At the Cnivcisitv of Malava, 
Professor I \ Hale gathered 
throat washings from th< sick, 
lilentilied the vuus as an tvpe, 
and for more specific lelentifu ifi(»n 
‘■(lit free/c ihicd samfiles bv pLuic 
to I ondon and Montgomcrv On 
Mav 1? ('lie of the samples .irrivtd 
at I ondon's World Influen/a 
C.euMe 'I hcie, Doctors ('hrisMpher 
Andicwes and Alick Isaacs got 
busv The technique of idcntifvi.ig 
a new flu virus is now a w^H- 
estahlishcd laboratory routine. Sam 
pies of the throat washings, ckansed 
of bacteria with penicillin and 
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streptomycin, which leave virus un¬ 
harmed, are shot into incubating 
fertile eggs. Within the egg, the 
virus thrives and multiplies In a 
few days a sizeable culture has 
grown and can be idcntihed by test¬ 
ing against standard reagents To 
get some idea of its mfectivits. virus 
IS smeared into the noses of ferrets, 
on which It has much the same 
effect as on man The rapidity with 
which symptoms appear, and their 
seventy, arc a niugh measure of the 
infcctjvity of the virus 
Within a week Andrewes and 
Isaacs were able to .tnnfiuncc that 
the flu which was causing havcK m 
Singapore was new to the worUl, oi 
at least to the laboratory I’licy 
christened it “A'Singapore; i/57,” 
indicating that it was a mutant of 
viius “A" and was first discovereii 
in Singapore m 0)57 On the same 
day Dr Maurice 1 Iilleinan and his 
associate. Captain Harr\ Meyer, of 
the Walter Reed ^rmv Institute of 
Research in Washington, indepen 
deritl) announced their idcntiliea- 
tion of thi Mills Dr Hilliman li id 
read ->f tht Hong Kong outh»-e*ak in 
the Apn* 17 New ^ork fimej and 
cables were sent to inedital rt'seanli 
workers in Tok\o, .»sking that .1 
man be flown to Hong Kong to col 
lect throat washings More cviflcncf 
turned up on April 28, wdun a 
nayal yessel from Hong Kong 
docked in Japan with flu aboard, 
\irus samples were collected from 
the sick and sent hv c >uner to Hille- 
man He concluded that Avan flu is 


“something strikingly different 
fiom am thing ever seen before ” 

The World Health Organization 

if 

souihK'd a w'orld aleit. and sug¬ 
gested that a progianirne get under 
wav t(' product a new vat cine 
Within a week mi us samples were 
going out from laindon and Mtint 
gomer\ to stores of lahoratoiies ill 
over the w'oiltl to jirovule the basis 
Coj a priUe'ctivi \ ate me 

Meanw'hilr, Woild I leallh Oig.i 
m/ation ticlil men weie gathering 
mfoimation on how the mius at ltd 
in human lieings It wis ilesu that 
the new flu wasn’t .1 killei Not 
more than one m i,oo<» of the 
struken died, most of llum tkkrh, 
dehilitaud [x.‘opk As .1 lule it lan 
Its emu sc in undei a week, w'llh 
'•evert lieada'hes, uhng musiles, 
fevers up to 10^ dt gic< s fiit il ,ind 
title remedies worktd best aspirin 
and eodeine to minirni/e distom- 
foit, .ikoho] lulls to itdiitc ievci, 
rest in bed With siith tre.itmt nf, 
m«/sl Ml urns w'ert well m .1 ftw 
(la\s 

I he most stnking ti.'tim ol tin 
(list .ISC w IS It-, ihiliis to spit jfl wifli 
lightning lapiditv ()n M i\ >0, Nu 
gt>n, e.ipit.il f)f Vittn.im, njK*itttl 
til It If li.id 110 iki, -IS 1 tt« r 

thfit \V'o* 0 t)0() sit !> ()n \fav 17 
M,'nil» lepoited 8o<t t.ists tliret 
days Lift j, i5.5,o(K) 'I hioughoiir ilu 
Orient tht iit'w tin fiiil nnllitais info 
sickbeds I ormosa rt poited iwtj mil 
lion tases, ja[<an marls ^is nnnv 
In the Phdippines thtn* wtic 
i,t>f»o,o<K> siek and .lUnii 2,000 dtatl. 



During the summer and early 
autumn there have been outbreaks 
of Asian flu m European countries 
and in America. In northern cli¬ 
mates flu IS mainly a cold-weather 
disease. Says Dr. Payne: ‘There is 
no doubt that the new strain is well 
seeded in Europe and America. We 
must prepare for a widespread out¬ 
break.’* 

Is there a chance that Asian flu, 
now a relatively mild disease, may 
turn into a killer? Says Dr. Payne: 
“It IS possible, but unlikely, that 
Asian flu may increase in virulence 
as It spreads.” Dr. Hilleman is in 
general agreement with this but 
points out that “it should not be 
overlooked that the 1918 pandemic 
also began as a mild disease in the 
spring and became severe the fol¬ 
lowing autumn and winter ” 

Within a few days of identifica¬ 
tion of the new virus, work on vac¬ 
cines had begun in pharmaceutical 
houses round the world Among the 
first to develop an effective vaccine 
was Dr Frederick Himmclwcit in 
the Wright-Fleming Institute at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, in 
London Trial shots were given to 


volunteers from the Ro^ Ktmy 
Medical Corps. 

It will not, however, be possible to 
produce enough vaccine for civilian 
populations. For one thing there 
aren’t enough fertile eggs on earth 
to produce tens of millions of doses 
of vaccine (it takes about one egg to 
produce a protective shot). Nor are 
there sufficient manufacturing facil¬ 
ities. 

Long ago the World Health 
Organization foresaw that in an 
emergency there would be insuf¬ 
ficient vaccine for everyone. It sug¬ 
gested a priority scheme. Medical 
and hospital personnel would be the 
first to get vaccine, then firemen 
and policemen, utility and transport 
workers, and food handlers 

Without attempting to read the 
future. Dr. Leroy Burney, Surgeon 
General of the U.S Public Health 
Service, says of the present out¬ 
break ‘‘Everyone should remem¬ 
ber that this is not a killer disease. 
It is a mild sickness which usually 
terminates without complications in 
four to seven days. Its onlv dramatic 
feature is that it involves such large 
numbers of people.” 


Barred Humour 

*7/'^hen a factory manager found that the combination on hi$ office 
safe had ]ammed, he telephoned the warden of the near-by prison and 
asked whether any of his inmates would know how to open it. Twenty 
minutes later a convict and a prison guard arrived. The inmate twiddled 
with the dials for a few moments, then calmly opened the door. 

“What do I owe you?” asked the mine manager. 

“Well,” said the convict, ‘‘the last time I opened a safe, I got Rs.7,000.” 

—Contnbuted by W T Little 
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In the centre of town I watched a 
woman driver turn into a busy one¬ 
way street, the wrong way. Instantly 
the traffic knotted to a standstill. 
Finally a policeman appeared and 
hurried over to the spot where the 
woman sat helplessly enmeshed in her 
mcnminating position But she beat 
him to the draw. 

As he approached, she stuck her 
head out of the window and demand¬ 
ed angrily, “And where were you?" 

—J WAONtH 

sisrER-iN-i AW and I were discuss- 
iiig the merits of various pieces of 
household equipment when my 
brother joined us 

“The thing I en}oy most,” he 
chimed in, “is out electric was|^ing-up 
machine ” 

His wife blinked “For heaven’s 
sake,” she said, “you never did the 
washing-up in your life^” 

“I know,” said my brother, “but 
now when I sit down to read the paper 
I don’t feel guilty ” - m D Ram> 

Ai-ffr bieakfast I was about to kiss 
my wife good-bye and leave for work 
when she siuidcnly dashed upstairs 
shouting, “Wait a minute 

Two seconds later she returned, 
dressed m crumpled jeans, a baggy 
jersey of mine and broken-down 
slippers “Darling,” she said as she 
threw her arms round my neck, “1 
just couldn’t bear you to remember 
me all day m that old dressing-gown t” 
• —F M HA^VA 


I WAS in the waitinp-room of our lone, 
overworked doctor when a local father 
of seven children dashed in looking 
worried and distraught To the nurse 
he explained, “My kids are all ill with 
some kind of bug I know the doctor 
IS too busy for me to bring ’em all in 
heie, but I wondered if I could bring 
in one as a sample?” -n Cvurs 

When visiting my parishioners, I usu¬ 
ally tarry visiting cards on which I 
have jotted an appropriate message, to 
leave in the door if no one is at home 

Trying to park in a busy area, I 
brushed the tail of a shiny new car As 
I surveyed the slight damage, the lady 
who owned the car appeared Al¬ 
though she agreed that the accident 
was hardly worth botheiing about I 
gave her my card, sajmig that if rc 
pairs were needed she should send me 
the bill 

As 1 drove away latii, a staitling 
thought hit me What must that 
woman think of mt* 1 had given her 
one of the cards with the message, 
“I’m sorry I missed you I’ll try again 
another time” wn ( Baibu 


Typewntten corttnhtiftons may he 
addressed to Tht “Ijfe's !jt{t 
That" Editor, The Rtadtr's Digest, 
2$ Berl{eley Square, London, W / 
Payment ivill he at our u^ual rates 
Rejected contnbuttons cannot he 
acknowledged or returned 
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FACTS ABOUT THOSE 




By Irwtn Ross 


W ERE IT not for U.S Con¬ 
gressional mvestigauons 

- Alger Hiss would never 

have gone to gaol; the Bureau of In¬ 
ternal Revenue might still be riddled 
with corruption, the U.S. stock ex¬ 
change might never have been re¬ 
formed; and the Second World War 
could well have cost America 
another $i5,oof» million 
There have been close on a thou¬ 
sand (Congressional investigations 
since 1792, when the first one was 
instituted Over the years the good 
done by these inquiries has far out¬ 
weighed the damage 
“Without the power to investi¬ 
gate, 1 don’t see how our govern¬ 
ment could function,” says Senator 
J. Fulbright. Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo Black, wiiting in 1936 when 
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How they started—what they 
achieve—why they will continue to 
play a vital tole in America's 
* national life 

he was still a Senator, called Con¬ 
gressional probes “one of the most 
[XDwerful weapons . . to restrain 

the activities of powerful groups 
who can defy every other power ” 
Legislative inquiries, like the U.S. 
legal system itself, are an inheri¬ 
tance from Britain. In the House of 
Commons, the right to conduct 
wide-ranging and untrammelled in¬ 
vestigations, to compel evidence by 
subpoena and to punish contemp¬ 
tuous witnesses, was gradually estab¬ 
lished in the 17th, i8th and 19th 
centuries—often m the face of bitter 





opposition. America's colonial lema* 
latures, modelled after the Momer 
of Parliaments, beran conducting 
investigations as eany as the 1690*$. 

The first legislative probe m the 
U.S. Congress was provoked by a 
military msaster. In 1791, Mkjor- 
General Arthur St. Clair was lead¬ 
ing an ill-trained, poorly equipped 
expedition against Red Indian tnbcs 
which had long been marauding on 
the Ohio frontier. At daybreak on 
November 4, his camp was suddenly 
assaulted and he lost over 600 men 
—half his troops. The retreat turned 
' into a rout as his surviving men in 
panic tossed away their arms. 

When St. Clair returned to Phila¬ 
delphia he found the capital in an 
uproar The House of Representa¬ 
tives appointed a committee “to in¬ 
quire into the failure,” with po'ver 
“to call for such persons, papers and 
records as may be necessary”—^thus 
assuming the vital subpoena powers. 

On May 8, 1792, Ac committee 
rendered its report, unanimously 
clearing St Clair and placing the 
blame on the haste wiA which the 


investigation set Ac pattern for one* 
of Ae main types of inquiry during 
Ac next 165 years—legislative scru¬ 
tiny of government departments “to 
expose corruption, inefficiency or 
waste.” The right to such scrutiny 
rests on Ac recognition Aat Con¬ 
gress's power to legislate and to ap¬ 
propriate funds carries with it the 
right to sec how Ac laws arc ad¬ 
ministered and Ae public moneys 
spent. 

Equally important is a second 
function—fact-finding as an aid in 
enacting new laws The current in¬ 
vestigation, under Senator John Mc¬ 
Clellan, into “improper activities” 
in Ac trade union field is only the 
latest in a long series of forays into 
such troublesome areas as Ac opera¬ 
tion of the stock exchange, conicn- 
tration of industrial power, labour 
unrest, lobbying, the manipulation 
of public utilities 

Often, of course, such Congres¬ 
sional investigations produce results 
not contemplated in Ac resolutions 
which launch them In 1948, the 
House Committee on Un-American 


expedition had been organized and Activities turned up, in Ac person 
on mismanagement by Ae War De- of Alger Hiss, an alleged former 
partment. These findings proved Communist, accused of being a 
eminently useful, being heeded Soviet spy, who ultimately went to 

when another expedition, tinder prison on a perjury conviction. 
General AnAony Wayne, was Obviously it is not the purpose of 
launched the following year. This a Congressional committee to de- 
time better equipment, more men pose a trade union president or send 

and plenty of time to tram them a criminal to gaol. Cx>mipittccs may 

made Ae venture a resounding not usurp the functions of a couit 

success. But if in the course of its proper 

Thereby Ae first Congressional business a committee spotlights a 
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band of thieves or suoversive con¬ 
spirators the country is well served 
Investigations also serve a useful 
function in influencing public opin¬ 
ion. For example, despite the lack of 
legislative achievement, the commit¬ 
tees investigating subversion have 
added vastly to public information 
about the operations of the Com¬ 
munist movement 
Few investigations have produced 
more drama^ public enlightenment 
and legislative results than the 1933 
probe which laid bare the mysteri¬ 
ous workings of the stock market 
As the parade of financial titans 
followed each other on the stand— 
J. P Morg.in, (Jeorge and Richard 
Whitney, Thomas W Lamont, 
Otto Kahn, Ch.irles Mitchell—the 
U.S. was treated to a rare descrip¬ 
tion of how “pools” were formed, 
new security prices “pegged,” inves¬ 
tors loaded up with excessive pur¬ 
chases and then fleeced The result 
was a clamorous public demand for 
stringent legulation of the stock 
market, and a complete rcfoim pro¬ 
gramme was enacted 

Among investigations of the ex¬ 
ecutive department, the Teajxit 
Dome expose' of was sciisa 

tional, revealing as it did that the 
Secretar) ot the Intel lor w'as a taker 
of bribes But few have been more 
productive than the moie recent 
parallel inc|uirics into the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue conducted in 
I95I--S2 In the hearings were ex¬ 
posed the workings of a powerful 
tax-evasion ring that existed in the 


nignesc icveis 01. uiv. A/uxv.au vx jixt- 
ternal Revenue. Some of the chief 
tax collectors, it developed, were 
methodically soliciting customers 
who could benefit from a discreet 
“fix.” It was one of the messiest 
scandals ever to afflict official Wash¬ 
ington , in Its aftermath some collec¬ 
tors were removed, some went to 
gaol The Buieau was drastically 
overhauled, and top IcKal collectors 
—who in the past had been politi¬ 
cally appointed—were put under 
civil service These results were 
achieved with a mcxlcst expenditure 
of money and manfxiwer 
The Truman Committee—offi¬ 
cially the Special Ckimmittee to 
Investig.ite the National Defence 
Programme—was charged with re¬ 
sponsibility for seeing that the U S 
war effort was managed efficiently. 
Between 1941 and 1944 the commit¬ 
tee -published 32 reports and spent 
more than $400,000 

In the fust nine months of the 
war, this committee’s laboui s led to 
the rt-negotiation of scvcr.il overly 
geneious w.’i contracts, resulting in 
a saving t)f more than $150 million 
Befote It was through, the com¬ 
mittee saved Ameinan taxpavers an 
estimated $15,000 million 
'I’o produce results, a Congres¬ 
sional investigation often has to bt 
a cross between a scholarly study a 
newspaper expose and a detective 
hunt. The McClellan investigation 
into labour racketeering is a good 
example. One of the largest opera¬ 
tions of Its kind for years, the 
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committee was set up as a **select 
committee** of the ^nate with a 
year*s appropriation of $350,000. 
Actually the committee is spending 
far more money, for its staff of more 
than 60 investigators includes a bat¬ 
tery of accountants from the General 
Accounting Office who remain on 
the payroll of their parent body. 

Tins huge staff is directed by com¬ 
mittee counsel Robert Kennedy, 
who operates with a set of simple 
rules which might well serve as a 
guide for any inquiry. “Try not to 
ask a witness a question in a public 
hearing unless you have some indi¬ 
cation of what the answer will be. 
Try not to let your witness make a 
charge in public unless you have 
documentation or sound corrobora¬ 
tion Make sure that a person 
against whom a charge is levied is 
given an opportunity to defend him¬ 
self When you put on a case, make 
it as strong as if you had to prove it 
in court.” These rules impose an en¬ 
ormous burden of donkey work 
When Kennedy’s staff moves into a 
community, they interview the dis¬ 
trict attorney and the local crime 
commission, if any, thc*y consult 
credit re{K>rts, subpoena hnioks and 
records, interview scores of inform¬ 
ants For every witness put into the 
witness box, 15 are interviewed 

Senator McClellan thinks that his 
racketeering inquiry should take 


another two years or so to wind up. 
Areas due for scrutiny include vio¬ 
lence in labour organization, the 
operation of trade union branches by 
gangsters as an extortion device, 
illegal boycotts to established trade 
union organizations, and collustoft 
between management and union 
leaders to impose unfair terms 
(known as “sweetheart contracts**) 
on unsuspecting workers. And 
when the committee finally finishes 
Its work, McClellan promises a 
whole sheaf of legislative proposals. 

Despite their manifest achieve¬ 
ments, investigating committees 
have always had their critics. In the 
*2o*s, when the scandals of Presi¬ 
dent Harding’s administration were 
being exposed, leading papers called 
the investigators “scandal-mongers’* 
and “character assassins.” Recendy 
similar charges have been levelled 
at Omgrcssional committees inves¬ 
tigating Communist infiltration and 
subversion Tht truth is that all 
types of investigations have at times 
liecn guilty of certain abuses 

And while the power of the com¬ 
mittees to do harm must he guarded 
against, their power to K of great 
SCI vice must be respected The U.S. 
Supreme (^ourt has called these com¬ 
mittees “the eyes and ears of Con¬ 
gress ” It is an apt phrase for a prti- 
cess which has proved inv.iluablc in 
165 years of American history 


who are not interested in clothes are probably not interesting 
in dothes. — J W MtAuUffe 




By Gladys Bell 


S OMEWHERE ALONC. thc FOacl bc- 
tween “beginning” and “end¬ 
ing” there is a pertect moment for 
every living soul There may possi¬ 
bly bc more than one But for thc 
most part we arc Ux) bus>, Uk) 
young, t(X> adult, ten) sophisticated, 
too this oi t(X) that to lecognizc it— 
and so the moment may be lost 
My fXirfcct moment came when I 
was eight )ears old 1 awoke one 
Mnng night to find moonlight 
flooding mv room It was so bright 
that 1 sat up in bed. There was no 
sound at all anywhere The air was 
soft and heavy with the fragrance 
of pear blosst .ns and honeysuckle, 
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1 crept out of bed and tiptoed 
softly out of the house. Eight-year- 
olds were not supposed to be astir at 
this hour. But I wanted to sit in the 
swing for a while and watch the 
moonlight As I closed the door be¬ 
hind me, I saw my mother sitting on 
the porch steps. She looked up and 
smiled and, putting her finger to 
her lips, reached out with her other 
hand and drew me down beside her. 
1 sat as close as I could and she put 
her arm around me. 

Thc whole countryside was 
hushed and sleeping; no lights 
burned in any house. Thc moon¬ 
light was liquid silver and so bright 
that we could see thc dark outline of 
thc woods a mile away “Isn’t it 
beautiful?” I whispered, and my 
mother’s arm tightened about me. 

Our, shepherd dog, Frollo, came 
across the lawn and stretched him¬ 
self out contentedly, his head on 
mother’s lap For a long time we 
wtie all three perfectly still The 
stais were pale and far away. Now 
and then thc moonlight would strike 
a leaf in the rosebush growing be¬ 
side thc fxirch and be caught tor an 
instant m a dewdrop like a tiny liv¬ 
ing spark The shrubs were hung 
with necklaces of diamonds, and thc 
grass was sweet with the dampness 

We knew that in the dark woods 
there was movement and sound 
among the wild things—^thc rabbits 
and squirrels, thc opossums and 
chipmunks, as they moved about in 
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their own world. And in the shad¬ 
owy garden, and in the fields, things 
were growing. In the meadow the 
foal slept beside its mother, and 
near by a young calf nuzzled its 
mother. 

Very soon the blossoms on the 
frmt trees would lose their petals in 
a pmk-and-white snowfall, and in 
their place the young fruit would 
appear. The wild-plum thicket 
would be filled with plums, round 
and glowing like tiny lanterns, made 
sweet by the sun and cool by the 
rain. In another field the young corn 
plants were inching their way up¬ 
wards. Melons would soon dot the 
trailing vines where now the blooms 
were replenishing their nectar in 
preparation for the onrush of bees 

In all this great brooding silence 
that seemed so infinite, the miracle 
of life was going on unseen and 
unheard The bird sitting on her 
eggs in the mulberry tree carried out 
a divine pur|X)se The hills, undis¬ 
turbed by passing centuries, pro¬ 
claimed strength and grandeur. The 
moving of the stars, the planets, the 
countless worlds, all were governed 
and held within the safety of the 
omnipotent yet gentle hand of the 
Creator. 

Mother pointed towards the cedar 


tree. “Look,’* she whispered 
“that star seems to be caught in 
branches.” 

As we watched it, suddenly ficun • 
the topmost point of a pear tree a' 
mocking-bird burst into song. It wai 
as though the ]oy that overflowed 
his heart must find expression. The 
notes were pure gold, free and clear' 
and liquid as the moonlight, rising, 
falling, meltingly sweet. At times 
they were so soft as to be barely 
audible; then he would sing out, a 
rapturous profondo 

As suddenly as it had begun, the 
concert ended and the night was 
silvery still again. 

An eight-ycar-old docs not ana¬ 
lyse his thoughts, he may not even 
be aware that he is surrounded by 
infinity But he sees a star impaled 
on the branch of a cedar tree, and 
knows pure ecstasy He hears a 
bird sing in the m(x)nlight, and is 
filled with speechless joy He feels 
his mother’s arms about him, and 
knows complete security. 

The surging, sweeping process of 
life, the moving of worlds and the 
flowing of tides, may he incompre¬ 
hensible to him But he may never¬ 
theless be aware that he has had a 
glimpse through an ofien d(K>r, and 
has known a perfect moment. 


Making the negative in a debate on the proposition ‘‘Clothes Make the 
Man,” Gipsy ^osc Lee declared that clothes were really only a tool, 
then added: * But I must admit that the dress I have on is more of a 
'preasion instrument” (Ntwtweek) 




Your Dog Could Be a Hero 

Without li()j)e of glory or reward, a dog 
will sacrifice his life for his human gods 


By Albert Pay son Terhune 


. ( HERE IS a self-immolating hero 
streak in dogdom which is 
found in no other mammal except 
man Man has the precepts and the 
shining examples of the ages to 
urge him towards heroism Also a 
hope of reward or glory The dog 
has none of these to impel him to 
stake his life for others Yet more 
than once his instinctive heroism 
has made a dog sacrifice his life tor 
the sake of his human gods. 

A fox-terrier awakened her mas¬ 
ter and his family one night by shak¬ 
ing them and shrieking in their ears 
when a fire assailed their home. Not 
until firemen had carried the last of 


the three children safely to the street 
did she turn back into the blaze to 
rescue her own newborn puppies 

Many a dog, by the way. has been 
acclaimed a hero for merely giving 
the alarm when fire threatened 
There is no more heroism in such 
an exploit than in the sneeze of a 
hay-fever patient A dog’s sensitive 
nostrils are tormented by smoke It 
gives tongue, awakens the family 
and then gets much acclaim— 
merely for voicing its fright But it 
is true heroism when a dog con¬ 
quers Its instinctive dread of fire to 
save human lives 

Such a dog was Tigc, who 
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aroused his farmer-master when the 
house was burning. Man and wife 
and baby got out into the yard. 
There a neighbour wrapped the 
baby in a blanket and carried it 
next door. A foolish relative missed 
the child and feared it might still be 
in Its cot She pointed to the flam¬ 
ing farmhouse and shrilled* 

“In there, Tige • Find Baby > ” 

Unflinchingly, Tige plunged back 
into the fiery rum, where he was 
burnt to death He knew the peril 
But he understood the command, 
the supposed need; and he promptly 
obeyed. 

In Oregon a marble column keeps 
bright the memory of another fire- 
hero dog—Shep, a big collie that 
belonged to A R Mansfield Mans¬ 
field and his wife were working in 
the fields at some distance from the 
cabin where their baby daughter 
Shirley was asleep Shep sniffed the 
air, then broke into wild barking 
The Mansfields hxiked up to sec 
their cabin ablaze By the time their 
stumbling rush could carry them to 
the 0()en doorway, a sheet of flame 
hurled them back Mansfield called 
to the trembling dog 

“Shep* get her, Shep* (jet 
Shirley^"' 

Through the flame sheet the col¬ 
lie clove his way Part of the roof 
caved in behind him, cutting off the 
doorway Using his uncanny collie 
brain as well as his courage, Shep 
reached the cot. Thence he dragged 
the baby to the farthest window. 

Leaning in, Mansfield snatched 


the child from him. Shep’s work 
was done. At last there was time to 
think of his own safety. Out 
through the window he leapt—his 
coat a mass of fatal flames. 

Henry Daniel, president of the 
Oregon Humane Society, said at 
Shep’s grave • “His heroism is one 
of the outstanding cases in history.” 

Malakoff was a giant Newfound¬ 
land, watchdog for a Pans jeweller 
The jeweller’s apprentices hated the 
dog Led by one Jacques, they 
coaxed him out to the end of a pier. 
There, Jacques tied a rope round 
the dog’s neck, with a heavy stone 
at the otlier end, and shoved him 
into the Seme. 

As the dog fell, Jacques’ ankle 
was caught in tho rojx: and into the 
river he went He did not know 
how to swim 

Malakoff came to the surface and 
struck out for shore, dragging the 
stone whuh had not been quite 
heavy enough to keep him under 
Then he caught sight of the man 
who had tried to kill him Jacques 
was sinking Malakoff hurled his 
own weighted body forward .ind 
caught him by the collar Ht could 
have reached shore easily enough, 
despite the,Slone Hut he could not 
make am jirogrc'ss through the 
swift < rc/ss-currents while he held 
up the added weight of Jacques It 
dcx!s not seem to have cKcurrcd to 
the mighty dog to save Jiimsclf by 
letting go of the man who had 
sought to drown him 

Malakoff managed to keep the 
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man's head above water until a pass¬ 
ing boat rescued them both. Weep- 
ingly» Jacques told the whole story. 
Henceforth, MalakofF was the hero 
of Pans. When he died, almost 
every apprentice in the city followed 
him to his grave. 

Sport was a big mongrel. His 
master was Andre Minctte, a woods¬ 
man who lived in a clearing near 
Sequin Falls, Canada. Minette and 
his wife had a baby son, Jean, 
whom Sport adored. 

Jean was in his perambulator in a 
patch of meadow close to the forest 
Minette was on his way home from 
the woods, with Sport Suddenly, 
the dog bounded towards Jean at 
express-tram speed. Minette saw 
then that three gaunt timber wolves 
were stealing towards the sleeping 
child The man was too far away 
to be of aid But Sport was not 

A lesser dog would have flung 


himself at the wolves, in an effort 
to guard the baby. But Sport knew 
that, in such a case, he would be 
killed, leaving Jean at the mercy of 
the merciless. 

He stopped in his onrush as the 
wolves wheeled about to face him. 
Then he danced away, in such a 
direction as to keep their backs to 
the baby. 

There was something infinitely in¬ 
sulting in his tactics When the 
wolves were angry enough, Sport 
turned about, as if in craven terror, 
and ran into the forest, the wolves 
hot on his trail. By that time, 
Minette, axe in hand, reached the 
clearing 

Sport never came back. 

He laid down his splendid life for 
the child he loved. But he did not 
do It foolishly He made certain first 
of Jean’s safety. Then he paid the 
pric^ knowing he had won 


Caught in Passing 

\ou have her for a friend,” quipped June Allyson, “you don’t need 

any enemies ” — Th* opposite Stx, quoted by Harris Deans, in Men Only 

Woman to friend “The worst thing about living in a caravan is that 
there’s nowhere to put anything except where it belongs ” 

— C oiitribuud by Nanc> BarnliistI 

Actor’s complaint “Television has opened up a whole new field ol 
unemployment for me -1 rant i 

One man to another “She’s one of those women who regard free 
speech not as a right, hut as a continuous obligation.” —Promt Maker 

Bride-to-bl to friend “It was Christmas when I first realized that 
Tom was getting serious. He gave me an electric blanket with dual 
controls.” —Contributed by Masdelene Wiel 




POINTS TO PONDER 

We AU See TUngi DifSerently 

In a travel book, I wrote of a certain 
city that I did not propose to descnbe 
Its wonders because they had often 
been described before. Maurice Baring 
said that this was wrong of me, it did 
not matter how often anything had 
been descnbed before because no two 
people saw, let alone interpreted, the 
same thing in the same way. 

This observation stuck in my mind 
and ever since 1 have been interested 
in the different things that different 
people see We start, as children, by 
seeing everything, or as much of every¬ 
thing as we can take in, and although 
It would quickly become rather tiring, 
It would do us all good if we had a 
child as constant companion, for he 
would always be noticing things 
which we had long ceased to notice or 
perhaps had never noticed at all 

—Peter MemirtR in My Aunt’s Rhinoceros 

(Hrirt-Ddvis) 

An Unhappy Individual: 

A Bad Citizen? 

You may think that the pursuit of 
happiness is a very (nvolous task to 
recommend to you in the cloudy world 


of today. But I suggest we look for the 
symptoms of our world disorder in 
tne individual. If you consider the per¬ 
sonalities of the great tyrants of this 
century, it will be plain, I thmk, that 
they were unhapp^r people, above all 
enioittered and envious; and in their 
supposed dedication to the vague mass 
of mankind they revealed an apathy or 
contempt towards the worth of any 
one man. It will, I think, become irri¬ 
tatingly plain to you as the years go by 
that people unhappy in their private 
lives are a great liamlity as citizens, for 
they have little energy or benevolence 
left over from their enmities and 
anxieties to begrudge to other people 
around them. - Alutnir Cooke 

The Goal Is Not the End, 

But the Start 

“The road is always better than the 
inn ” These words by the great Span¬ 
ish writer, Cervantes, mean a way of 
living In my younger days I often 
aimed too hard to reach some goal, 
finish some job “When this is done,’* 
I’d say, “I shall find real satisfaction 
and reward ” 

Hut later 1 came to re.ilizc that each 
achievement, like each inn, is only a 
point along the road The real good¬ 
ness of living comes with the journey 
Itself, with the stiiving and desire to 
keep moving Now I find that I can 
look back on my 84 years with pleas¬ 
ure and, what is even more important 
to me, that I can still look to the 
future with hope and desire I have 
learnt to take each inn along the way 
with a traveller’s stride—not as a stop¬ 
ping point, but a starling point fcH* 
some new and better endeavour. 

- -Maurice Mfieterlinik 
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By Robert Fontaine Author of "The Happy Time," "My Uncle Louts" 


U NTIL A SHORT whilc ago I won- 
dered how elderly people who 
had been married for decades could 
still Rnd in each other, sources of 
surprise and wonder, even elements 
of excitement and provocation I 
would visit my father and mother in 
their small Bat and chat about sport 
and television and happenings 
around town. 

Now and then, sitting there, 
drinking the tea my mother inevi¬ 
tably brewed for me and helping 
my father with the Sunday cross¬ 
word puzzle, I would wonder how 
It was with them in their hearts; 
how they juggled the days and 
made them sparkle, or if they did. 

Life IS to be lived, savoured, salted 
and consumed. But what do you 
dream about when you are almost 
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80 and have been in love for 50 
years? Their lives were as quiet out¬ 
side as one could imagine—^as quiet 
as the snow or the rain or the rustic 
of trees in midsummer. 

My father gets up at 7.30 and goes 
for a long walk. He knows many 
people—shop assistants, butchers, 
newspaper boys. He talks with them 
about the weather and sporting 
events Then he buys half a dozen 
rolls, goes home and takes a nap 

My mothei goes shopping and 
plays cards with three friends once 
a week Otherwise they watch tele¬ 
vision or listen to the radio. Thev 
never go to the cinema. Years ago 
my father played the violin in film 
theatres for silent pictures, and he is 
quite happy if tie never sees a 
motion picture again. 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
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So the life of my fothcr tind moth¬ 
er has flowed on, with me wonder¬ 
ing, “What do they think about? 
Do they notice each other? Do they 
have strong emotions about each 
other? But how could they?” The 
blood has slowed down. The arms 
are inelastic. The eyes are dim. 

Yet one morning when I called, I 
found them quarrelling, which m 
Itself was most extraordinary. They 
were bickering and shouting about 
some obscure matter, something to 
do with an event some 25 years pre¬ 
viously. They had different ideas as 
to how the event had turned out, 
and the discussion got hotter and 
hotter. At first, I was amused, then 
alarmed. My father said. “That’s 
the way you arc, always so sure of 
yourself.*’ 

“I ought to know. 1 was there.” 

“I was there, too.” 

“Well, you don't remember, 
then.” 

“My memory is perfect,” my 
father shouted. 

They kept at it like newly weds 
for about 15 minutes Finally my 
father took his hat and rushed out 
of the dat, slamming the door 

“Let him go,” mv mother said 

“I’ll have to What were you 
quarrelling about?” 

My mother shrugged “I don’t re 
member He’s so stubborn I keep 
hoping he’ll outgrow it.” 

“If he hasn’t now he never will ” 

“Well he’d better. I won’t put up 
with It much longer.” 

I'sat about for a while. I told my 


mother not to worry. She said, 
“Humph!” Finally I left. 

Around dinner-time I telephoned. 
My mother answered and said my 
fadier had not come home yet nor 
phoned. She did not sound as crisp 
as she had been “I hope he doesn^t 
do anything foolish,” she said. 
“He’s not a young man, you 
know.” 

“I know. I’ll go and look round 
down-town. Maybe I can find him.” 

Now about ten years ago my 
father had been disconnected from 
the last real job he held, as head of 
a music school. For the first time 
in his life he had decided to soothe 
himself with alcohol and had chosen 
the worst sherry ever made. Then 
he would become very talkative and 
a little bclligcreni, especially for a 
man five foot six, weighing nine 
stone nothing 

After a while he got over it and 
never touched the stuff again. Yet I 
had a notion he had probably gone 
off again like a young, rebuffed 
lover It was rather amaiting to 
think of him, at his age, being sulky 
and irritated with my mother and 
she, for that matter, being wistful 
and lonely like a girl at her first 
cpiarrcl. In a way it was rather re¬ 
freshing 1 did not think they had 
It in them. 

It was pouring with rain as I be¬ 
gan my walk, starting with the 
cheery hotel bars and working my 
wav to the North End and the more 
disreputable places Once or twice I 
thought I had a glimpse of him, but 
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when I got in out o£ the rain it was asked. **You must be tired after all 
not he but some other sad old char' that colour and those mushy girls.” 
acter. * ^Sentimental stuff/* my hither 

' At about 11.50 1 gave up and went said. ”Films don*t change. They're 
back to my mother. She was weep- just bigger and louder. Here!'* 
ing gently now. **I believe he really He handed her the package. It 
has run away.” She would stop was a botde of hand lotion, the sort 
weeping, square her shoulders and that is guaranteed to make your 
say suddenly, 'Til hx him.” Then hands soft as silk. My father hung 

she would slump and weep some his head a little and blushed. It was 

more. quite touching. 

I sat there with her, drinking tea, My mother beamed "What a 
for a long time. We talked of the lovely botde I” 

old days. She spoke as if they were "They say it keeps your hands 
all over and my father had deserted like velvet,” my father said, 
her for another woman. My mother's hands have worked 

At last the door opened and my for me and others for many, many 
father walked calmly in. He had years; washing, baking, scrubbing, 
a small package in his hand. He digging in the garden—^they are 
smiled quiedy and said, ''Hello.” gnarled and rou^. To my ^ther, 

‘‘Where’vc you been?” I asked. &ough, they must have been the 

My mother was forced to smile. She hands of a young woman, of a 
was so glad to see him. woman he loved, a woman who had 

"I went to a film.” stayed for a long time in his heart 

My mother was stunned. "A as precisely the same woman—and 
film I ” her hands were as velvet to him and 

“The Arcade. All in bright he wanted to keep them that way. 
colour. It hurt my eyes ” My mother was weeping again 

“What was it about?” I asked, to but this time with pleasure and love, 
make conversation. T said, "Well, I’ve got to get 

My father shrugged. "A lot of along and you’d better go to bed.” 
young, foolish girls and their mushy So 1 left them to make up and to 
love affairs.” smile and to be alone It was a 

"Oh,” 1 said. moment, I am sure, when they pre- 

‘‘You want some tea?*' my mother ferred no company. 


A COMMITTEE should consist of three men, two of whom are absent. 

—Sir Herbert Beeibohm Tree 

Nothim'? discourages an amateur gardener like watching his family 
eat his enure garden at one meal. —Dan Bennett 




The Rt l-loii John Dicftnbakcr 

Canadians are worried about the extent to whuh the United States tenth to 
dominate their economy They have picked a Commonwealth man and friend of 

Britain to do something about it 


L astJune in an upset cltctionCana- 
j dians chose a Tory government 
that IS worried about American 
domination of Canada’s economy 
The man they picked to guard their 
libt'rties, ensure their prosperity, 
Icv) their taxes and sell their wheat, 
IS John George Diefenbakcr, a 
husky prairie lawyer who practises 
the profession of politics with all the 
zeal of a successful evangelist 
Canada and the United States 
want to get on well together, and 
most of the time they do But the 


closeness of contact makes irrita¬ 
tion inevitable Proud that their cur¬ 
rency IS robustly solid, Canadians arc 
furious when some U S shopkcejicr 
or cab driver turns down a Cana¬ 
dian dollar “It’s worth more than 
an American dollar •*’ they protest 
in fiustration In the last thicc years 
Ottawa has sent halt a dozen stiff 
notes to Washington protesting 
against U.S trade restrictions 
The two neighbours arc each 
other’s best customers, but it is a 
chronic Canadian complaint that 
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Canada gets the short end of die 
bargain. Canadian newsprint, 
nickel, aluminium feed the U.S. 
economy. The Consolidated Deni¬ 
son mine in Blind River, Ontario, 
contains twice as much uranium ore 
as all the known U S. reserves, and 
much of Its output until 1961 is 
earmarked for the U.S Atomic £n- 
ergy Commission In turn, the 
United States ships industrial ma- 
chinery, cars and consumer goods 
to the noith Canada’s trade deficit 
with the United States last year ran 
to $1,290 million. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
knows, likes and respects the 
United States, but his brow darkens 
at even such a small economic fric¬ 
tion as unloading low-priced tur¬ 
keys on to the Ontaru) market He 
IS an intense, mtxidy man His deep- 
set blue eyes can bla/c with anger or 
fill with quick emotion, moments 
later he can smile with easv friend¬ 
ship Brought up a Bajitist, Diefen¬ 
baker does not smoke, and he re¬ 
cently surprised Sir Winston 
Churchill by declining politely to 
share a Kittle of Najuileon biandy 
Yet Canadians sav that he is their 
“first Piime Ministci with a hearts 
laugh “ 

Diefenbaker's youth was a cfin- 
scious prefiarntion for publu life 
He was born in 1895 in the Ontaiio 
village of Newstadt, the son of a 
German - descended schoolteacher 
who boasted thar he had taught 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s famed 
and durable Liberal Prime Minister 


When John was eight, fadier 
Diefenbaker took his family to a 
Saskatchewan crossroads where he 
ploughed virgin soil and put in a 
^ crop of wheat. 

The elder Diefenbaker tutored 
young John, kept him reading 
nightly by the light of a paraffin 
lamp When the boy was ready to 
enter high school, his family sold 
the homestead and moved to Sas¬ 
katoon. At school Johi. read the 
speeches of British parliamentary 
orators, developed his own florid 
Victorian style by speaking in an 
empty auditorium while an uncle 
listened critically from the back 
Moving on to the University of 
Saskatchewan, young Diefenbaker 
joined the ranks of the embryo 
politicians who heatedly argued 
national issues in a mcx:k Parlia¬ 
ment. He won bettcr-than-.ivcrage 
marks and a forecast in the college 
magazine that he would some day 
lead the opposition in Canada’s Par¬ 
liament 

In i9i() he was called to active 
duty and sent to France, but a spinal 
injurs in an accident brought about 
his discharge Back at the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, he finished 
law schiKil, and in the summer of 
1919 he hung up his diploma in a 
ninc-hx)t-by-ninc-f(X)t office in a 
tin fonted building in near-by 
Wakaw (population 400) 

During these years he became a 
spellbinder with a jury. Says an as¬ 
sociate, “He would start his defence 
by working on one member of the 
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It’s pure, white Lux Toilet Soap for my 
complexion ” says lovely Shyama 
Why not try Lux Toilet Soap yourself'* 
It’s so white and pure so mild and 
fragrant It's your best guarantee for a 
film>star complexion' 
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jury exclusively When he had him 
he would ^tart on the second, and 
so on until he had the whole jury.” 
Of 20 murder cases that ne de¬ 
fended, only two clients went to the 
hangman Three years later he set 
up shop in Prince Albert (popula¬ 
tion then 7,500) 

Fifteen-Year Loser. In Prince Al¬ 
bert he soon got into politics, began 
a 15-year record of losing elections 
A Liberal by family tradition but an 
oppositionist by tcmjKrament, he 
switched to the Conservative Party, 
the perennial underdog in Sas¬ 
katchewan And when, in 1940, 
Conservatives in near bv Lake (km- 
tre passed over siv aspirants to 
nominate him for Parliament, he 
scrajxrd through by 280 votes 

Politician’s Rise. At first, as a 
membci of the tinv Tory band in 
Ottawa, he was thietl\ a sjx’etator 
He ran errands toi his eonstitiients, 
cultivated Parharunt Hill news- 
pajH.imtn, who loiind him ap- 
pioachablc .ind cjiiotahle Tluoiigh 
thest told \t.iis, howevtr. Ton 
Diefenbaker gitw as i politician 
He liaint to diaw <»iit (Cabinet nun 
Kstcis with dic.t[Ui\tl\ simple cjiits 
tions, and lontiont them with caic 
fulK uscaithtd tacts He argued 
for a national bill ot lights, was 
c]uick and cloc]uent in the deicnce 
ot prisatc citi/ens to whom he 
thought the goxernment was gning 
a raw deal, "e g Japanese C'anadians 
evicted from then 'West C'oast 
homes undv.r war powers 
His eontiiiumg law piactice 


helped his political build-up. In 1951 
he took a case that brought him 
national fame as never before. A 
British Columbia railway telegra¬ 
phist was charged with man¬ 
slaughter after a mixed-up message 
resulted in a train wreck that killed 
four railwaymen and 21 Korean- 
bound soldiers 

Because of legal technicalities, the 
Crown based its charge on one fire¬ 
man’s death alone But Diefenbaker 
returned again and again to the 
troops, who apparently died because 
officials of the government-run rail¬ 
way had loaded them in wcxiden 
coaches—the onlv coaches that were 
wiccked At length the annoyed 
prosecuting counsel, an army re¬ 
serve colonel, cried “We’re not 
concerned with the deaths of a few 
privates going to Korea ’’ Said a ju¬ 
ror, kater “I was a sergeant I al 
wMvs knew those colonels were not 
concerned with the death of 01 din 
ar\ soldiers ” B\ efTectivch shifting 
the major negligence lo the govern 
ment, Diete ibakei won the case, 
anel became a working man’s hero 

On to Leadership. 'l'wi,.e I liefer 
bake I tried iinsiieeessfulK lor th. 
It'adetship ot his pait\, h)smg the 
second lime lo Cruirge Alexander 
Drew, ihc poweitul premier of On¬ 
tario But Diew' led his party twuc 
to cleeloral defeat, and each time 
Dictenbakei built up suceessivcly 
bigger votes for himself 

Canada w'as enjoying a post-war 
bejom and this prospciity was hard 
for the goyernment’s opposition to 
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argue against, but one aspect of the 
boom increasingly disturbed the 
Tories, and particularly John 
Diefcnbakcr: the extent to which 
control of the nation’s natural re- 
sources was passing to U.S. inves¬ 
tors who, they noted, had managed 
to sew up 75 per cent of Canada’s 
oil and gas, half its mining The 
fact that U.S. investment more 
than balanced Canada’s trade defi¬ 
cit and raised the value of the Cana¬ 
dian dollar only sharpened Tory 
fears that “it can’t go on like this ’* 

All the tensions generated by 
Canada’s historic post-war rise vi¬ 
brated through the House of Com¬ 
mons one day in May 1956, when 
the Liberal government’s Trade and 
Commerce Minister, C D Howe, 
brought in a bill to ensure the con¬ 
struction of .1 gas pipeline from 
Alberta to eastern Canada The 
franchise had already been granted 
to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd . a 
company controlled by U S oil¬ 
men, now Howe {>rof>osed to lend 
the compan) $80 million to start 
construction .uid set up a govern¬ 
ment corporation to build an un¬ 
economic section of the line An¬ 
grily, the Tones in the House tried 
to shout down the loan; if govern¬ 
ment aid were needed, argued Tory 
leader George Drew, let it go to a 
company controlled by Canadians 
The Liberals invoked a rarely used 
and unpo-pular closure motion to 
shut off debate and whip the bill 
through. 

The struggle left Drew ill and 


exhausted. He resigned as party 
leader, and in December John 
Diefenbaker won the leadership on 
the first ballot. 

Upset Election. In concluding his 
campaign for last June’s election 
Diefenbaker charged that the en¬ 
trenched LiberaL had become too 
powerful and arrogant, that they 
held Parliament “in contempt.’’ 
Subtly, Diefenbaker cashed in on 
the anti-American sentiment that 
the pipeline debate stirred up* 
“If foreign investments arc to re¬ 
main predominant in resource in¬ 
dustries, Canada would tend to be¬ 
come a purely extractive national 
economy ’’ 

As the campaign progressed, his 
audiences became bigger and more 
demonstrative Keeping a man-kill- 
ing schedule, he covered 20,000 
mijfs on a six-week campaign tour. 

Newspapers and politicians ad¬ 
mired the try, but almost to a man 
they g.ivc Diefenbaker no chance 
The Gallup poll forecast a Liberal 
landslide Instead, the Tories raised 
their hold on the House of Com¬ 
mons from 51 seats to kiq The Lib¬ 
erals were cut down from 168 to 105 
members I'hc Tones failed to g«,in 
a majority of seats, but they, and 
Diefenbaker, had clearly won the 
election. He was asked to form a 
new government. 

First. John Diefenbaker 
is proudly and confessedly a na¬ 
tionalist in a nation whose old- 
timers can recall when annexation 
by the United States was still a live 
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political issue. His special concern 
is how to bind togemer the ^yooo- 
mile-long east-west ribbon that is 
populated Canada, weaving it 
strongly enough to resist the fraying 
influences of the north-south pull 
of economics and geography. 

On the emotional issue of foreign 
relations, subtle differences mark 
the party attitudes Liberals cherish 
the British Commonwealth as a 
purely sentimental unifying influ¬ 
ence. John Diefenbaker (though he 
IS the first Tory Prime Minister 
with a non-British name) loves 
Britain—and regards her as a 
counterweight to help Canada resist 
U.S domination 

In London for the Common¬ 
wealth Conference soon after his 


election, Diefenbaker invited his 
fellow Prime Ministers to send their 
finance ministers to Ottawa to dis¬ 
cuss Commonwealth trade He 
called on Canadians to shift 15 per 
cent of their U.S. purchase orders to 
British suppliers, and thus strength¬ 
en Britain’s ability to buy Canadian 
wheat. 

believe that Canadians are be¬ 
coming more and more conscious of 
the need for re-examinition of Can¬ 
ada’s economic policies to ensure 
and preserve for the people of Can¬ 
ada tne control of their own political 
and economic destiny,” says John 
Diefenbaker, adding a favourite 
line “I am not anti-American. The 
very thought is repugnant to me. I 
am strongly pro-Canadian.” 


Paradise Lost 

«5^rom the introduction to Rascals in Ptradise by James A Michencr 
and A G Day 

In the 1930’$ there was in Australia a learned gentleman who clearly 
foresaw that a great war was about to break over the world He had no 
desire to participate, so he spent considerable time determining what 
course a sensible man should follow li he wanted to escape He concluded 
from his studies that Europe was going to explode and that the resulting 
fires would involve Africa and much of Asia With extraordinary clair¬ 
voyance he deduced that Australia, left unprotected because the military 
men were occupied with Eurofxr, would certainly become a temptation to 
Asu and would probably be oveirun He contemplated removal to 
America, but dismissed this as impractical in view of the certainty that 
America would also be involved in the war 

Finally, by the most carcLul logic, he decided that his only secure refuge 
from the world’s insanity lay on some tropical island. He studied the 
Paafic and narrowed his choice of islands to the one that offered every 
advantage remoteness, security and a good life. 

In the late summer of 1939, one week before Germany invaded Poland, 
this wise Australian fled to his partic ular South Pacific refuge—^thc almost 
unknown island of Guadalcanal. — Published by Seeker & Warburg Lonaon 




HUMOUR IN UNIFORM 

When I was m military service in 
India, the drinking in lonely garrisons 
was sometimes quite earnest One 
colonel attended a particularly bibu¬ 
lous celebration In the early hours of 
the morning his ]unior officers, 
aroused by cries of agony, rushed to 
his room and found the colonel in bed, 
his forehead beaded with sweat 
“You’!! have to send for the doctor,” 
he cried “I’m paralysed from the 
waist down ” 

The doctor came and pulled back 
the bedclothes He bowed nis head for 
a moment while his face changed from 
Its soothing professional calm to the 
rich suffused purple of suppression— 
he was only a captain. Then he 
pointed 

The colonel had both feet in one 
leg of his py)ama trousers 

- -John Masten, Buides and a Tiifer 
(MiLhiiel JoM ph) 

In our ship was sent to the 
shipyard for general overhaul and re¬ 
pairs During our stay there we had a 
change of command The crew assem 
bled on the quarter-deck and the old 
captain, after a lengthy speech, turned 
the command over to our new skip¬ 
per and left the ship 

The new captain looked the crew 
over and said, “Men, before anything 
more is said, I would like to clear up 
one thing This isn’t my ship—this 
isn’t your ship—it’s out ship*” 


A voice from the crew muttered, 
“Good! Let’s xe// it 1 ” -c o Conmn 

While an instructor was drilling a 
class of women recruits in the recogni¬ 
tion of badges of rank, an admiral 
paid a surprise visit At the next class 
the instructor asked the visitor’s rank 
and how it could be recogni/cd. The 
answers were so disappointing that she 
said acidly, “If it had been a hand¬ 
some young sailor, you would have 
noticed even the colour of his eyes.” 

Came a voice fiom the rear of the 
classroom “The admiral’s eyes were 

blue.” --Aliic Brewer 

During a typhoid epidemic in Ger¬ 
many caused by polluted water, U.S. 
Army oflicials insisted that high stan¬ 
dards of water purification be main¬ 
tained One order stated in full “All 
ICC cubes will be boiled before using ” 

- W F Urey 

With iach succeeding bombing 
mission to Munich in the Second 
World War the defences seemed to 
grow stronger ()n our third visit, the 
flak was worse than ever. As we be¬ 
gan our bomb run, our B 17 was hit. 
A long stream of oil traced its way 
from No 5 engine across the wing 
and out into space The hatKries be¬ 
tween No ^ and the fuselage were 
ruptured and the slipstream carried 
the acul across the belly and into the 
ball turret, forcing tne gunner to 
abandon his position 

The usually lively chatter over the 
intercom ceased, and there was a fore- 
bcxJing silence. 

Then suddenly the intercom sprang 
to life. “Waist gunner to engineer, 
waist to engineer Over.” 
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In the split second it took my gloved 
thumb to find the intercom button on 
my turret control, my imagination 
raced: “Casualty aooardl Firel 
Oxy^ leak!” 

I damped down on the button and 
said, “Engineer—-go ahead.” 

A meek voice took over. “Tell me, 
how the heck do you begin a letter of 
xesignation^” — c a Windnii 


All nuRiKc basic training, our i8 
year-old son’s letters were full of bitter 
complaints But when he was assigned 
to the Medical Corps, his letters sud¬ 
denly took an about turn. He seemed 
especially keen about his new com¬ 
manding officer Every letter was full 
of Lieutenant Landon So when my 
wife and I visited the base hospital, we 
were most anxious to meet this officer 
who had brought about such a change 
in our son. 

One look explained everything 
Lieutenant I andon was about the 
most attractive army nurse I’ve ever 

seen —K Goodman 


My URsi assignment as an ensign 
was as signal officer of the cruiser 
Latastnlle A real eager licavci, I was 
determined to win the Comniumca' 
tioii Trophy But I worked my signal 
men too hard First one, then another, 
came to me requesting transfer to the 
Astona, then fitting out Suddenly it 
dawned on me that every man in my 
outfit had requestetl transfer to the* 
Astoria and I hatl approved • Some¬ 
thing had to be done quickly. Next 
morning alter drill, I said, “Men, I 
appreciate your loyalty in putting in 
for the Aftona to go along with me, 
but how did you ever find out I was 
going to be hei signal officer?” 


There was a swirl of blue as my en¬ 
tire gang rushed down to the person¬ 
nel office to withdraw their r^uests. 

The situation was saved, I learnt a 
valuable lesson—and we won the 
trophy. 


won 

—Bruce McCandlesa 


A U.S. Senator received a letter 
from a private stationed m Germany 
asking' “Is there anything in Army 
regulations that says a private can’t go 
out with a major’s daughter?” The 
Senator refeired the problem to Wash¬ 
ington and was able to write back to 
the private that there was nothing in 
regulations to stop him from dating a 
major’s daughter. 

Soon the Senator received a thank- 
you note f^om the soldier with this 
postscript “Now if you’ll just tell the 
major about it, too, everything will be 
all right ” —UP 

The wii E of a retired rear admiral 
was asked what effect a naval career 
had oa marriage “During the 30 
years we spent in the Navy,” she rc- 

E licd, “my husband was home only 
alf the time Either way you look at 
It, vou’rc guaranteed a happy mar¬ 
riage at least 50 per cent of the time ’* 

- - A MontaRne 


Thf \olng second lieutenant stood 
transfixed under a searing tongue- 
lashing A crusty lieutenant-colonel 
had been passed without a salute, and 
he was demanding an explanation. 
“Sir ” gulped the boy, “the sun was 
in my eyes and I couldn’t see your 
badges of rank So I couldn’t tell 
whether you rated a salute or not.” 

The colonel’s neck turned purple. 
“Lieutenant,” he exploded, “just who 
the hell do you think you outrank?” 

—R Hiikok 



Farmers and entomologists have joined forces to declare War 
on this formidable pest—a swarming menace to crops, 
animals and humans throughout North America 


The Great Fire-Ant Invasion 


By Allen Kanktn 

A FORMIDABLE ARMY of South American fire ants has 
invaded North America Already the destructive 
insects have captured much of the South’s best farm* 
land and are eating their way northward and west¬ 
ward Their onslaught, if unchecked, may not stop 
short of Canada. 

The fire ant is one of the most conspicuous nuisances 
ever to threaten North American farmers and the popu 
lation at large It damages practically all edible plants 
by sucking the juice from their roots, stems, seeds and 
tender shoots. With the fiery sting that gives it its 
name, its legions rout field hands trying to gather row 
crops like potatoes, strawberries and cotton 

These insatiable pests can kill newborn calves and 
pigs They chase brooding hens from the nest and 
eat their chicks, they prey on the eggs and young of 
qu.iil and ^./ther ground-nesting birds Their huge, fort- 
like mounds, from a foot to a yard high and often only 
a few feet apart, slow down mechanical harvesting 
the cutting blades of mowers and combines strike the 
mounds and clog or break When farmers try to clean 
or repair the blades the ants viciously assault them. 

Only a quarter of an inch long, the reddish fire ant 
wallops Its victims with both ends it first chews a slit 
in'the skin, then jack-knifes its abdomen forward aj^ 
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plunges Its sunger into the open 
wound. Standing on its head and 
using this as a pivot the ant may 
then whirl around and sink the 
stinger into several additional sites, 
each time in]ecting a squirt o£ fiery 
venom. 

Ordinarily the fire-ant sting 
brings only searing momentary pain 
followed by small, pimple-likc pus¬ 
tules that last from tnrce to ten 
days People over-sensitive to their 
venom may feel sharp chest pains 
and nausea, gasp for breath, turn 
blue in the face and lapse into coma 
Usually such reactions last from 
four to SIX hours The sting is rarely 
fatal, however 

The ants have spread sk> phenom¬ 
enally that they now i(institute a 
country-widc menace In Alabama, 
hardest-hit state, thev have cost 
faimers and house liolders an esti¬ 
mated 25 million dollars 

The ant armies have infested 27 
million acies in America And they 
have proved that In bun owing 
deeper then can thrive at sulv/cro 
tc'mperatuies 

Whv h.isn’t action been taken 
against tlKiii socimr' Imuois Hui 
gess, goNcinment pi.ml pest (.ontiol 
diic'clor, [uits it this w'a\ “I(>o 
often a new pcsi is like appi ndicitis 
Nobodv gets excited about it i-ntil 
if realK st.irls hurting ” 

The fust fire .ints are bt'lievcd to 
have entered the United States via 
Alabama about ii)i8 from a South 
American fri t boat In the mid 
’20’s entomologists spotted a few 


mounds and sounded the alarm. In 
1937, when there was a localized 
flare-up of ants in the potato fields, 
they were partially knocked out with 
poisons in limiteci pilot experiments. 

The pests seemed to die down for 
a few years but actually they were 
tunnelling into new areas Then in 
the autumn of 1956 nature suddenly 
triggered the big explosion A W. 
Dale, who runs a medium-size 
cattle ranch in Alabama, gaped in 
amazement as ugly yellow mounds 
18 inches high erupted over his 
farm At first they popped up at the 
rate of two or three an acre, but dur¬ 
ing the rainy spring of 1957 the 
mounds increased to 20, 50, even 
100 per .icrc 

“There’s hardly a spot where a 
cow can lie down without touching 
an ant-hill,” Dale said, and added, 
pointing to the lumpv, yellow no- 
man’s-land his once-grten pastures 
had become, “I can’t harvest ms hav 
Who can run machmerv ovctM/*'”’ 

D.ile learnt that it w'ould cost 
$2,800 to rid his acres of the 
pests foi a thice vear period A few 
miles awa\ lulian Flgin, . cattle¬ 
man with ^,000 acies in p.isture, 
blinked .11 the same eruptions and 
received 1 gre'atcr shock “It will 
cost me more than $20,000 to jmsh 
the ants otf m\ place,” he said 
“And I haven’t got that kind of 
monev ” 

Whv this dramatic upsurge after 
^8 years of limited trouble^ W A 
Ruffin, extension entomologist at 
the Alabama Polvtechnic Institute 
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and a leading authority on the sub¬ 
ject, believes that years of warm, 
dry weather helped the pest to con¬ 
ceal Its spread. Fire ants apparently 
build their high, tell-tale mounds to 
trap the sun’s warmth in cold win¬ 
ters, and to provide a dry retreat 
when excessive rains flo^ their 
underground chambers. In many 
areas the ants may have been well 
established but unnoticed until 
heavy rams in 1956 and 1957 caused 
them to push their mounds con¬ 
spicuously high. 

Each full-sized fire-ant colony has 
about 25,000 sexually immature fe¬ 
male workers, 250 winged queens 
.and even more winged males Ant 
queens mate in Hight and after 
mating (always fatal to the male) 
each queen alights in a different 
spot, casts of! her wings and founds 
a brand-new colony. 

The wind may waft a fertilized 
queen for miles. She is also given to 
hitchhiking on cars, trucks, boats 
and trains, which may set her down 
in distant states. Wherever she fin¬ 
ally lands, she digs a large under¬ 
ground chamber and lays her eggs 

Queens from a single colony can 
produce 250 mounds containing 
roughly six million stinging defend¬ 
ers In another year (ants reproduce 
in the spring) these in turn can 
create many more than a thousand 
' million new queens, who get the 
astronomic«»'l multiplication process 
really going. 

A counte*‘-attack is getting under 
way. The fire ant is easier to hit 


with poisoas than some other pests. 
It can be wiped off any given plot of 
ground immediately—and may be 
held off for three years—^with a 
single application of any of three 
deadly poison compounds: chlor- 
dane, dicldrm or heptachlor. 

With entomologists supplying the 
technical knowledge, many com-* 
munities are tackling the menace. 
When the first fire-ant scouts ar¬ 
rived in North Carolina recendy, 
alerted farmers gave them such a 
hot reception that the pest has been 
pronounced “eradicated” in their 
state 

Cattleman Dale, of Alabama, is 
typical of thousands of aroused ant 
fighters. Dale hooked a home-made 
scraper to a tractor and knocked 
down every fire-ant fortress on his 
ranch He then dusted poison mixed 
with.Jcrtilizer over every foot of his 
360 acres Now there’s not a mound 
—and probably not a single ant— 
left on Dale’s farm. 

Since ant poisons may remain ef¬ 
fective for three years, farmers un¬ 
able to treat all their land at once 
can do it bv instalments—one-third 
of their acreage each year—provided 
they treat cdl their land within three 
years 

Despite such promising first 
stands, the blunt fact is that no in¬ 
sect pest has ever been entirely 
wiped out. Any chemical attack 
thorough and widespread enough to 
kill every bad bug would also kill 
every gom one. Bms alone, without 
whose vital pollinating services 



FARMERS WHO RIDE 
INSTEAD OF WAUC 


Instead of ploughing on foot, 
farmers can ride—get more 
done in less time. That’s better* 
ness. And Timken bearings 
help you get it. 

Timken made*in*U.S.A. 
tapered roller bearings practi* 
cally eliminate friction on the 
wheels and axles of farm 
machinery. Because they’re 
tapered, they take loads from 
any direction. Machines work 
better, smoother^ faster. 

Every United States make of 
farm tractor uses Timken made* 
in'U.S.A. bearings. Look for 
them wherever wheels and 
shafts turn. Better>ness rolls on 
Timken bearings. World-Wide 
Avatlabtlity. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohif», U.S.A. Cable address: 
“Timrosco”. 
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many crops could not exist, do more 
good than fire ants do harm. 

Early this summer, three investt- 

g ators were sent by the State of Ala- 
ama to Argentina to see what the 
ants* native South America thinks 
about them. They returned deflated. 
As one of them explained South 
America is grateful to its fire ants 
because they help to kill tropical in¬ 
sects (including bigger and fiercer 
ants) ^at arc worse than they are. 


If history repeats itself nature 
eventually will be on the farmers’ 
side. “B<K:ausc,” says insect-wise 
W. A. Ruffin, “after any new pest 
explodes into a major infestation, it 
tends to level off. Natural predators 
learn to feed on it. Diseases chop 
down Its too-thick populations. 
But,” he added, “we’re not going to 
wait for nature. No insect has ever 
taken the country from us and this 
one’s not going to set a precedent.” 



Deft D^nitions 

Expenence A form of knowledge acquired in only two ways—^by 
doing and being done. —e Esar 

Diplomat A person who can juggle a hot potato long enough for it 
to become a cold issue. —Dan Bennett 

Housework Something you do that nobody notices unless you don’t 

do It. — E Ciarage 

VegetuHe A substance used to ballast a child’s plate while it’s being 
earned to and from the table -- The KipUngtr Magazine 


Sign Language 

Four out of five cottages in a row m a small Cornish village boast large 
television aerials on their roots. In the window of the one with the bare 
roof IS a small sign: “indoor aerim ” —p Tipthorp 

Notice posted in a Bridge Club m Uganda “Members are respectfully 
reminded that only coroners and surgeons are entitled to hold inquests 
and post mortems.” —J w Chaiwii 

On an electrical repairs van • “VOLTS Waggon.” — G Strachen 

In the window of an antique shop. “You think it’s junk^ Come in 
and ask the price.” —c Gage 



Love and attention are not luxuries. They are 
essential foods of marriage ^ i if 

Wlmt 

L very Husband Heeds 


By Hannah Lees 


^ eminent psychiatrist 
told me he believed that 
the basic unfulfilled need 
of a married man to¬ 
day IS for more warm love. He em¬ 
phasized the words “warm” and 
“love.” 

It is essential to a man’s well¬ 
being that he feel virile and physic¬ 
ally attractive. Men who don’t may 
literally worry themselves sick or 
else wear themselves out trying to 
find the nourishment of love in 
work Most men are too proud to 
ask for love and attention or to ad¬ 
mit even to themselves how hungry 
they are for it 

It is remarkable how a little spon¬ 
taneous wifely affection can take a 
man’s mmd off his worries. It can 
be a demonstrativeness that is 


frankly seductive or it can be 
demonstrativeness that is an end in 
Itself The important thing is not 
how much sex a wife offers but how 
much love I think wc women often 
have trouble helping our husbands 
to feel really close and warmly loved 
because wc get mixed up about love 
and desire 

Love vanes tremendously, and so 
d(x:s a man’s need One of man’s 
most basic needs is for the love he 
has known from his earliest mo¬ 
ments 

A woman I know has a son at col¬ 
lege who loves her tenderly but is 
busily rejecting her so that he can 
become a man One week-end he 
came home Irxiking awfully down. 
She discovered after considerable 
delicate probing that something 


Condented from ”Help Your Huibund Stay Alne," to be puhluhed by 
The World’s Work (1913/ Ltd , Kingsioood, Surrey 
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important to him had not worked 
out the wav he hoped it would. But 
after telling her what was wrong in 
the sketchiest sort of way he 
shrugged and said, ‘‘Don’t worry. 
I’m only being sorry for myself.” 
She ached to comfort him but he 
didn’t come near her or say any¬ 
thing more, just looked at her 
bleakly as if daring her to presume 
on his confidence, and she knew 
that whatever he might want in the 
way of comfort he could no longer 
take It from her. ‘‘The only person 
he could possibly have taken it 
from,” she said with a wry smile, 
‘‘was a wife He’ll find life easier in 
a few years when he has one ” 
Marriage is for mothering all 
right, and this is one of the kinds of 
love that wives must learn to pro¬ 
vide But all women with husbands 
also have to learn for themselves the 
balance between too much mother¬ 
ing and not enough For one of the 
basic masculine characteristics is a 
desire for freedom 
Thai song everybody was singing 
a few years ago, ‘‘Don’t Fence Me 
In,” wasn’t popular just because it 
had a good tunc Men atrophy it 
they feel fenced in They need to 
know that if they want to go to the 
races with the Ixiys or sjiend Satur¬ 
day golfing or going fishing, it is 
quite all right with their wives. 
Often the freer they are to do mascu¬ 
line things, the less they will want 
to. But they all need to feel free 
How do .ve keep them from feel¬ 
ing trapped ? Well, it seems obvious 


that the best way to keep a man 
from feeling trapped is simply not 
to trap him. This involves loving 
him enough to let him be free to do 
his job in his own way and to enjoy 
the hobbies that fill up the chinks 
in his personality. It also involves 
letting him feel free to enjoy other 
people 

A great many women who are 
quite comfortable and understand¬ 
ing about their husbands’ need to 
go off witli men friends still fall 
completely to pieces if the poor men 
show tlie slightest interest in any 
other women It seems possible that 
men have got into the habit of talk¬ 
ing to other men at parties not so 
much because they really prefer 
male talk as because they are afraid 
to talk to the women They are 
afraid that if they seem to be having 
fun -‘with another woman their 
wives will be jealous 

But husbands, and wives too, need 
now and then to sec how they look 
to other people What arc parties 
tor, it not to stimulate, give you 
points of comparison, so that each 
of you will bring sometliing new 
home to the other ? It not only helps 
you to fed attractive, it actually 
helps you to he more attractive If a 
hiisba.nd and wife each come home 
from a party feeling attractive they 
arc bound to bring home a height¬ 
ened love for each other. 

When two people who love each 
other also want each other physic¬ 
ally, it IS hard to tell where love 
stops and desire begins. But we all 
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know the difference. We all know 
what It t$ to feel very deep tender 
love with no physical desire m it. 
And many of us know what it is to 
feel desire and acute pleasure when 
we may be feeling temporarily quite 
unloving. These variations of feel¬ 
ing are completely normal and over 
a lifetime of marriage almost mevi- 
table. When it comes to physical 
desire, every individual—man or 
woman—^has a different wave-length, 
a different cycle of need. The cycles 
repeat themselves again and again 
through everyone’s lifetime. The 
happiest couples are those who com¬ 
fortably accept the fact that their 
cycles cannot possibly coincide all 
the time. 

Even people who understand that 
desire ebbs and flows are often in¬ 
clined to resent it Love, they feel, 
should be above any dependence on 
cycles Of course it not only should 
DC, but IS, even though our ability to 
express love vanes Love-making is 
simply one expression of love And 
it can’t alwa)s be passionate, and 
probably shouldn’t always be so. 
There is room in a lifetime of mar¬ 
riage for the whole spectrum of 
emotions 

Some women never feel quite the 
same need of love-making that men 
do, and never the same pleasure. It 
is hard for women like this to 
understand a husband’s need and 
make him feel loved in return. But 
these wives c.in go a long way to¬ 
wards making love a substitute for 
desire. I talked to a woman a few 


years ago who had found a solution 
to this problem in a down-to-earth 
and very unselfish way. 

“I never have that feelmg,” she 
said, “that wild emotion that many 
odier women have. But my hus¬ 
band expects It. I love him. So I try 
to make him feel happy.*’ She 
spread her hands and shrugged, 
and her face was soft and tender. 
Perhaps her husband was missing 
something by not having a wife who 
could match his strong physical 
need with hers But I had an idea it 
made no difference. 

In our culture men are tradition¬ 
ally the sexually hungry ones. Yet 
some men have been brought up 
feeling so ashamed of their sexual 
needs that they have repressed 
them They often feel less vital than 
they really are, and may seem to 
want considerably less love-making 
than their wives do It is quite 
likely, however, that these men 
need the warmth of physical love 
far more than all the frankly 
hungry men 

Because women arc not supposed 
to want or need as much love-mak¬ 
ing as men, a wife whose physical 
need is greater than her husband’s is 
likely to make him feel inadequate, 
and then hostile because he feels in¬ 
adequate. She herself is likely to feel 
abnormal, possibly even immoral 
This all conspires to make her hos¬ 
tile too. So there is the making of a 
vicious circle But it’s one diat a 
wife can break, though it may take 
considerable love and courage. 



i95y 

The whole question is whether 
her want warms her husband or 
fnghtens him. It will frighten him 
if she expects him to m^e love to 
her. Yet it can be the nourishment 
he has always needed if she is wilh 
mg to make love to him. Each year 
a man grows older it is more impor¬ 
tant for his wife to let him know 
freely how much she wants him 

Everyone wants to be wanted, 
and what could possibly make a 
man feel more like a man than 
knowing his wife wants htm. He 
may even need to be wooed, as a 
man woos a woman, to break down 
his anxieties Thus a wife who is 
willing to do this may change her 
husband’s whole life. 

A wife has a happ) advantage 
here For, while it is hard for a man 
to wfx) his wife into aidour if her 
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love cycle is at a low ebb, most men 
only need to feel loved and wanted 
to find their own desire is far less 
dormant than they had thought. 

Making love is a charmingly ac¬ 
curate phrase, for when lovers stop 
making love to each other in all the 
thousand litde ways it can be made 
It is almost certain to stop growing. 
Lxive-makingmeans different things 
to different people; and above all it 
means different things to the same 
people at different times It can be 
fiercely primitive, a release from the 
bonds of civilization. It can be, and 
very often is, a feeling of truly re¬ 
ligious communion 

There is no room in marriage for 
preconceived ideas about it -except 
that love-making litei ally docs make 
love, which all fieople—and men 
espcciallv—need today. 
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Po>>tmans Knock 

A 1 FI 1 £R from my 13 year-old 
worthy paragraph 
“The first day I didn't have hardly any trunds The second day I had 
a few friends The third day 1 ha<l fiicncls and cncmits’’ J Ruh^niton 

Eioht \EAR-oi I) Carol was a wclladjusud child who made it lends 
easily, so her parents had no qualms about sending her to camp Sure 
enough, her first letter home read "The fo<»de is good. The camp is 
good. The wetter is grxid The Warden is good ('arol “ 

Then came this postscript “When you conic to visit me, plctze take 

me home with you “ CoiUnbutfa bv Mm B Snirtricon 

Minou Drouet, the young French literary sensation, in a letter written 
when she was eight “Little girls’ bottoms arc really a wondfe’ful gift 
from heaven for calming the ner\e$ of mothers. I know perfectly well 
that’s what they were insented for, for hands have hollcws and bottoms 

have humps.” -ftrst l*oem« (Hamish Hamilton) 


daughter at camp contained this note 



it all starts here, 
Bhai Sahib... 

Wc need hardly tell you that 
this IS a ten garden, Bhai Sahib 
The tall trees provide shade for 
the bushes and that building in 
the background is a tea garden 
factory Here is where the story 
of tea begins 

In the garden nurseiies, tea seed 
IS planted in special beds, is 
carefully nuitured and then the 
seedlings arc transplanted A 
period ot between 5 and 7 years 
must elapse before the pluckcrs 
can pick off the topmost ten- 
dcrest shoots—“the two leaves 
and^a bud”—from each bush 




H HFKE ARE SOME FAClS ABOUT 
j TEA GARDT NS BHAI SAHIB 

^ Numbor ot 

^ Tim Gardi’ns b ,840 in 1955 /% 


The picked leaf is dried and 
processed in the factory and then 
sent to tea auctions, where 
traders and merchants bid tor 
the various “lots" or consign¬ 
ments to use in their own parti¬ 
cular blends, or for export 

So, the leaf has started on its 
way to your tea pot, Bhai Sahib 
It IS the first step in a long and 
interesting journev 
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Glimpses 


Actor Don Murray gave a speech on 
passive resistance at a church meeting 
and then asked for questions. 

One youthful church member 
wanted to know what it was like kiss¬ 
ing Marilyn Monroe in the film liu< 
Stop 

“I don’t mind answering that ques¬ 
tion,” Mr Murray said, “because it 
1$ directly connected with the subject 
of non-violcnt resistance” --M’ 


On his return from Stockholm where 
he had been awarded an honorary de¬ 
gree, the late great classuist Ciilbert 
Murray was asked what the et^remo- 
nies hail IxTcn like Murray remarked 
that tht reitor ol the university had 
startled him somewhat by proposing 
his health in an cxtemfxire speech ile- 
hsered in I^atin “And what did you 
do?" he was asked “Well," saitl Mur¬ 
ray, “1 was so nervous that I replied in 
Greek ” r h \ 


One mohi at a party, playwright 
Cjeorgc S. Kaufman waited impatient 
ly for the departure of a bore who not 
only had muno(x>lued the evening’s 
conversation, but spent an hour saying 
his adieux and another half-hour bid¬ 
ding his hostess good-night Finally, 


Kaufman turned to a companion and 
muttered: “Forgotten, but not gone.” 

—E Edgar 

Victor Borce tells of his first appear¬ 
ance on television in 1948. I was quite 
tense—in fact, I was almost past tense. 
After we went off the air I walked 
backstage and moodily held a post 
mortem on the show with the tele¬ 
vision cameraman 
“I know just how you fed, Mr. 
Borge,” he said. “It’s a tough business. 

I used to be a newsreel cameraman, 
and sometimes I wish I were back 
photographing disasters ” 

“Relax,” I said "You’re still doing 

It.” —The Saturday Evening Pott 

ALrHoucH Damon Runyon earned a 
fabulous amount of money from his 
writings, he spent it as fast as he made 
It A friend once remonstrated, “You’ll 
go through your money in no time, 
tossing It around like this Has it ever 
occurred to you to put some of it in 
the baiflt?” 

“What good would it dome there?” 
said Runyon 

“Well, for one thing, it would give 
you a sense of security ” 

‘Not me,” replied Runyon “I only 
feel secure when I’m spending money 
That’s the only way 1 can tell I have 

II ” -E L Fdgjr 

Robert Merriii, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, met a producer who sug¬ 
gested he would like to adapt a Vcidi 
opeia into a Broadway musical, inter¬ 
polate some swing and bc-bop, and star 
Merrill in it 

“I’m afraid you would lose sane 
thing in the translation,” said Merrill. 
“What?” asked the producer. 
“Me,” said the singer —i eonarJ Lvom 
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Playwright Jean Cocteau was re¬ 
marking how he detested the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. ‘*Too many gifts to 
mvc,” he said. “A few years ago, after 
having presented toys to all my grand¬ 
nephews and grandnieces, I suddenly 
remembered that I had a godson 
whose existence I always forgot. Well, 
I wanted to redeem myself 1 went to 
a big shop, I selected the biggest teddy 
bear they had—one with big blue eyes 
—and I sent it out to the poor litdc 
forsaken one. 

“I found out later that for five years 
he had been a colonel, fighting in 
Indo-China.” — Notl Barber, NANA 

Whhe KEHiiARsiNG for Onc Touch 
of Venus m the humid New York 
apartment of her voice teacher, Mary 
Martin had taken to shedding all but 
panties and brassiere while slic and 
the elderly lady practised her *ongs 
About the second day, she noted a 
young man sitting at his apartment 
window across the court, watching 
with great interest When staring him 
down didn’t work, Mary yelled over 
to him, ”(^kay, you can look now But 
after opening night, it’ll cost you 
$4 40.” 

—Jrannr Pcrktin Harman in Such if I ife 

(Ciimfll) 

During one of Vladimir de Pack 
mann’s recitiK in Spain, the great 
pianist was di-itractcd by a woman 
vigorously fanning herself Finally, 
with a smile, Pachniann saul, “Laily, 
you are fanning two-four and I'm 
playing three-four So cither you fan 
yourself to my beat or else I’ll play to 

I 'ours, but we can’t possibly carry on 
ik'cthis'” 

—Contributed by Albert Onnzaler 


/07 V, 

At a party where the late Professor 
Irwin Edman of Columbia was also a 
guest, my dinner partner expressed 
disbelief in all the stories I had written 
about the professor’s absent-minded¬ 
ness “I bet you make half of them 
up,” she declared Edman picked this 
exact moment to take a generous slab 
of vanilla ice cream from the tray and 
drop It with a louil kerplunk into his 
finger bowl. 

- Brnnett Crrf ip Fhe Saiutttav Kniew 

Whfn Dr Lloyd C' Douglas, au¬ 
thor of many best-selling nos els, was 
asked why lie left the ministry, he 
quipped, “Because I got tired of lift¬ 
ing the congregation up by its heels 
and shaking it for nickels.” 

- Jpiniie Peikini. 11 iiTn.in in Suth ts Lift 

(I fouell) 

Sir Maicoim Sakoint, the British 
conductor, once rehearsed the Royal 
Choral Society in Handers Mdstah. 
Not liking the women’s rendering of 
“For Unto Us a Child Is Bom,” he 
rapped sharply ior attention and said 
“just a little more reverence, please— 
and not quite so much astonisnment.” 

I>.i\id Pwfii Listen to ihi Mothmg WutiIm 

(\ito) 

TscruiN Ilow.irtl Ilughis fl<w his 
giant (!)onstcllation airliner to San 
Diego, but rcluriitd to Hollywood by 
cat w'lth an aide Waks later an oper¬ 
ations olluer trom the San Diego aii- 
port c ille<l Hughes on the phone, de¬ 
manding angrily, “Whatcha want »is 
to do with that blank blank (a»n- 
siellaiion ol youis?” 

Thtrc wa* a long pause, then 
Hughes murmured sheepishly, “S, 
that’s where it is • I knew I left it some¬ 
where ” 

- NpiI Muritan quoteil by Brrinrlt CVrf, 
The Life of the Party (H4no\er House) 



The 

Refrigeration 
OF Silas Hunt 


As the group pressed 
towards htm, the Negro 
boy’s worst fears rose 


“Well, ril be blessed,” I ex¬ 
claimed. “I’m well acquainted with 
the distinguished Mr. Jones, and 
I’m happy to meet his fnend. Now, 
tell me, what’s the trouble?” 

“I’m on my way to the University 
of Arkansas,” he said. “I’m the first 
Negro ever to be admitted to the 
law school.” 

That didn’t seem anything to be 
despondent about And T said so. 

‘‘You don’t understand I don’t 
want to go I don’t want to go at 
all ” 


By Mortlecat Johnson 

President of Howard Univtisiiy 


SAW HIM the moment I entered 
the dining car that September 
day in 1948, a handsome, dark- 
skinned young man, sitting alone. 
He looked miserable 
‘‘May I sit with you^” I said 
“Help yourself,” he muttered He 
didn’t glance up 

1 studied tne menu while he 
stared dejectedly at the table 
“What’s wrong, son?” I asked 
Slowly he turned towards me His 
eyes widened. “Why, you’re Dr. 
Johnson,” he said. “You don’t know 
me, but I know you. My name’s Silas 
Hunt, a friend of Lawyer Scipio 
Jones, of Litue Rock, Arkansas ” 
io8 


“Why not?” 

“It will be awful The students 
are going to cut me dead They 
won’t talk to me, won’t have any¬ 
thing to do with me They’re going 
to treat me like dirt.” 

“Yes”—I had to say it—“that 
could well be what will happen to 
you 

The boy went glumly on “I was 
all set for a law school in Illinois 
Then Mr. Jones got the University 
of Arkansas to admit a Negro stu¬ 
dent to the law school for the first 
time He wro*^e and told me that I 
had an obligation to mv race to go 
I supjxise he’s light ” 

He paused and drank a hide 
water “Those students are going to 
plain retrigerate me ” 

What could I say to the boy? I 
knew how right he might be. 

With every turn of the wheels he 
became more miserable. And appre¬ 
hensive. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t stay 


As told to Donald Robinson 



THE REFRIGERATION OF SILAS HUNT 


with him to the end. 1 had to change 
trains. Weeks later a friend told me 
what happened. 

When the train pulled into Fay¬ 
etteville, where the university is, 
young Hunt saw a crowd of 30-odd 
white students standing on the plat¬ 
form. As he stepped down, they 
pressed towards him 

Hunt’s heart sank His worst 
fears rose. 

A lanky youth pushed forward 
right at him “Is your name Hunt 
he said. 

“Yes, that’s my name,’’ Hunt an¬ 
swered, his forehead wet with per¬ 
spiration 

The white youth stuck out his 
hand "Welcome to the University 
of Arkansas,” he said “And step 
over here. I want to introduce vou 

4 

to some of your friends ” 

It seems that, the night before, a 


number of law students had been 
having a get together. Suddenly one 
of them blurted out “Sav, how 
would you feel if you were the first 
Negro to enter the University of 
Arkansas law school? How would 
you like it?” 

They talked it over. They knew 
that the Negro would expect to be 
“refrigerated ” (They actually used 
the s.ime word that young Hunt had 
used )Thev had made up their minds 
then and there, to sec that Hunt had 
as normal a life at tlic University of 
Arkansas as he would have at any 
law sch(K)l in the 11 S A As the fust 
move, they decided to meet his train. 

“These fellows here aie not all of 
your friends,” the lanky white 
youth said to Hunt as he made the 
intioductions “There are more— 
m.iny more ” 

There were 



State of Mind 

RtcFivti) a marriage proposal Irom a handsoim Ttxan, a New 
York fashion model wanted to find our how wealthy he was 


“I suppose you own a lot of oil wells,” she said 
“Nope,” said the Texan “Not a one ” 

“You go m for cattle?’ 

The Texan shook h’s head 

“How much lami do you have, then ?’ he persisted 
“About thirty-five acres, I reckon ” « 

The model wr.s plainly disapixiimed That’s not much of a ranch," 
she said, “but what do you call it ?” 

“Well, ma’am,” the Texan replied, ‘the last time I saw it, they calltil it 
the centre of Dallas ” 




WORLD-FAMOUS TONIC WINE 

for abundant health and vltaitty 
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TWO-BOOK SUPPLEMENT 

A Reader’s Digest presentation of two outstanding books 
specially selected for exciting and absorbing reading 

Life Among The Eskimos 

from the boo\ "Arctic Adventure" 

This account of the age-old customs of the 
people of the frozen north was written by 
a famous modern Danish explorer who 
lived with the Eskimos and won their 
friendship. He wrUes frankly of their 
family life, their hukts, their celebrations 
and their marriages His intention is not to 
shock the reader but to present an honest 
picture of a strange, brave race whose 
Standards were the result oi life in a hard, 
unyiehling country. 



By Peter Frfuchfn 
P. lgC 1 1 2 



By Paul de Kruif 
Page 137 


A Man Against Insanity 


Paul de Kruif, author of many international 
best-sellers and the foremost rnaiical reporter 
of our time, tells the true story of a young 
doctor. Jack Ferguson has made it his sfx^cial 
work to help the mentally ill In 1(^50 he was 
a general practitioner, overwork brought 
on a scries of breakdowns, and he was 
locked in a mental hospital, he fought his way 
back to ‘^anity and used the experience with 
remarkable success to aid others who were 
insane This memorable book has been 
acclaimed in many parts of the worlQ 




Ed tnu ts from tic Adventuie” 

HY PKTKR FREi:CHEN 


A s A \ou\G MAN Peter Freuchen 
, joined the Mylius-Erichsen 
expedition which went out from 
Denmark m ryoh to explore Green¬ 
land. This expedition gave him 
his first experience of Arctic 
conditions He became acquainted 
112 


with Eskimos, learnt to paddle a 
kayak and drive dogs, and finally 
volunteered to spend six months of 
Arctic darkness alone in a tiny hut, 
taking meteorological observations. 

When the expedition returned, 
Freuchen had already gamed a 


4rctu Advevturf," by Peter Freurhen, uas published bv Hememann, London 



working knowledge of the Arctic. 
A litde later he met Knud Rasmus- 
sen, who was the son of a Green¬ 
land missionary and his part-Eskimo 
wife, and became his great fnend. 
Together they determined to found 
a trading post in the northernmost 
inhabited section of Greenland 
They secured a boat to take them, 
with a stock of trading goods, to the 
remote ice-hound harbour of Thule. 
• • « 

T he boat left us, two lone white 
men, in a litde world of North 
Greenland Eskimos. 

We built a house on shore; it was 
not very big nor very comfortable 
Still, during the long winter months 
when it was banked with snow it 
was warm enough inside. And it 
was always crowded with Eskimo 
guests—the wonderful people who 
were to be my lifelong friends 
Ashore our first prwlem was to 
secure meat for our dogs That is, 
in fact, the greatest problem of the 
North. Eskimos take great pride in 
their dogs, and keep far too many 
of them. Humans and dogs eat 
exacdy the same things, but the 
dogs consume far more than the 
natives 

It IS an Eskimo custom to present 
everyone with a prtion of meat at 
the killing of a big piece of game 
I became aware of this practice the 
first dav we went out after walrus in 
the fjord. Men in kayaks take after 
the big beast and hurl into him har¬ 
poons attached to large bladders, de- 
signcfd to keep the walrus afloat. 


The killing must then be done by 
spears, and this takes time, skill and 
bravery; if a spear sticks into the 
walrus without killing it, the man 
has to row close enough to yank the 
spear out again, an extiemely dan¬ 
gerous manoeuvre. 


Peitr Frfuchsn, one of the 
greatest of modern adventurers, 
died in September at the age of 71, 
on his way back to the Arctic with 
Sir Hubert Wilkins and other eX' 
plorers A giant ot a man, he was a 
trader, scientist and explorer who 
for years lived gaily, dangerously 
and intimately with the Eskimos 

Frcuchcn went on his first pilar 
expedition when he was only 20 
and from then on the Arctic held 
him With Rasmussen he traversed 
the Niirth Greenland icecap a feat 
never btforc accomplished, and 
established a trading p>st at what 
IS now the great air base of Thule 
His many explorations were largely 
rcspmsible for securing North 
(Greenland as Danish territory 

During the Stiond World War 
Freuchen stayed in Denmark as a 
number of the Underground and 
helped many allied paraebutists to 
get away Captured by the Na/is 
and condemned to death, hcescapd 
from prison 

He wrote many beniks ab<»ut 
Eskime>s,,eontnbntrd regularly to 
the Danish press and was the direc¬ 
tor of a film eompanv The late 
King Christian decorated him and 
in January of this year he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin Sexicty fqf his ‘‘ser¬ 
vice to mankind in opening new 
frontiers ” 



THE SEADEE'S DIGEST 


When a walrus has been hauled 
to shore, the man who first put his 
harpoon into the animal takes the 
head, the left flipper, the guts, and 
especially the heart. (Eskimos find 
many uses for the vital organs of 
game; the walrus stomach, filled as 
It usually IS with clams and oysters, 
IS considered a particularly delicious 
and healthful delicacy.) The second 
man takes the right forepart, the 
third the left rear portion, and so 
forth I was lucky the first time to 
get a forepart, because I had shot 
the animal after someone else had 
harpooned it 

I thanked the hunter as I found 
myself suddenly the possessor of 
several hundred pounds of meat 
Later he told me not to do that “Up 
here wc don’t like to hear thanks for 
helping each other If I get some¬ 
thing today, you may get it tomor¬ 
row Some men are not lucky, or 
may not be able to run or row as fast 
as others 7 ’hcy would feel unhappy 
to have to thank then fellows .ill the 
time And the big hunter’s pleasure 
would die if others were constantly 
humbled by him ’’ Rather a nice 
wav of living' 

'I’lii iJoos we had brought with 
us from Danish Cireenland still had 
lull setsot teeth, and we were asked 
by the natives to dull them to pre¬ 
vent thcir eating the sealskin lines 
with which thev were kept tied up 
Puppies' teeth arc easily flattened 
by using a stone or a file But ours 
were luP grow'n dogs, and the 


operation had to be perfcMmied with 
a hammer. To handle the poor ani¬ 
mal for this operation, he must be 
stupefied—^hung by the neck until 
he is unconscious Then he is hur¬ 
riedly let down, his jaws pnsed 
apart, and his teeth Battened with a 
hammer. This is, of course, a cruel 
operation, but it apparently docs not 
hurt the dogs very much. Time 
after time I have seen them jump 
up and shake their heads a little, 
then run off to eat or fight 

With dulled teeth, the dogs can¬ 
not eat frozen meat in winter, and 
It is always a matter of great con¬ 
cern to thaw It for them. They arc 
fed mostly on walrus hide cut into 
large chunks, and are fed in a group 
so that, in order to get his share, 
each anim.il must wolf his food 
Since they are unable to chew the 
food, It requires a long time for 
digestion and remains in their 
stomachs for several days, thus giv¬ 
ing them an impression of having 
been filled up recently 

On sledge trips we feed our dogs 
every second day, and at home, dur¬ 
ing the winter when thev are doing 
no work, ever) third d 'v In sum¬ 
mer th(.\ need to be ted not oftener 
than once a week 

0<'ioBER It) was the dav when the 
sun dropjK'd below the horizon for 
the w'lntcr One might think the 
natives would regret its going, but 
they rejoice instead The long sum¬ 
mer, with the sun always circling 
overhead, is tiresome. They live m 
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MACLEANS 

cleans teeth whiter 
than eve *> beti 



Great News' There’s an 
ama/inj> new ingredient in 
Macleans that gets vour 
teeth cleaner and whiter 
than ever before and 
that means healthier too 
Use Macleans and tec 
how much whiter your 
teeth are' 


MAeLWN-WHfTE TEETH 

are healthy teeth ... Safer frem decay I 


Brush your teeth with MACLLANS 
First you’ll taste the cool, refreshing 
flavour Ihen you'll see how much 
whiter your teeth are This shows 
that thev’re being thoroughly cleaned 
Part of the slippery coating 
on ^our teeth consists of 'Lipoids' 
Unless these ‘Lipoids’ arc removed 
regularly, tcids eat away the enamel 


causing decay ‘I ipoids’ MUST lie 
dissolved away, andon/i MAC t LANS 
contains a special ‘Lipoid-soIvcnt’ 
which rcmo\cs lifsoids guiMy 
safely quickly I hat's what really 
counts against dtcav 
Use MAC 1 F ANS J»l ROMDI TOOTH 
FASlt night and nioniing evciy day 
--lor cleaner, whiter, Aca/r/i/e/ teeth' 


cleans teeth 
cleancjit 
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skin tents then, and it is impossible 
to make these dwellings dark. It is 
always broad daylight, and eyes 
ache for darkness. 

As soon as the sun disappears the 
women cry out: “Oh, joy and hap¬ 
piness, the sun is away ^ Now comes 
the winter when we shall hear from 
the fjords, and we ourselves shall go 
visiting. Now the seals will be at the 
blowholes.*' 

The winter season must be taken 
advantage of from the start For a 
short period before the snow falls it 
IS possible for the hunters to walk 
on the ice in their bearskin soles in 
perfect silence, and thus get near 
enough to spear the seals at the 
blowholes before attracting their at¬ 
tention 

As soon as the ice was well 
formed, Eskimos from distant parts 
began to arrive at Thule to visit and 
trade A whole family would arrive 
on a sledge. They came at no matter 
what time of day, for when it is 
dark the natives have no sjxrcial 
period reserved for sleep, they .sleep 
when they are tired 

In our house someone was alwavs 
awake to rcceise them. Some would 
begin bv rcfu.sing to come m, sa\ 
ing they were only out for a little 
trip on their wav to another settle 
ment 

But eventually they came in, and 
1 began the formalities of trading, 
learnt from Knud. After a giKxl 
deal of talk about hunting and 
dogs and children, 1 would then 
ask whether the visitor had any 


foxskins. He would be astounded: 

“Foxes? Who, me? Oh, no! It 
happens that a very poor hunter is 
present. It takes a skilled hunter to 
catch a fox ’’ 

“1 am so sorry," 1 would answer. 
“1 am in great need of really fine 
foxskins, and I knew that you 
would have the very best ones." 

“Oh, at last I have something 
to tell at hornet It happens that a 
poor man has been bold enough to 
enter your house and has teased you. 
I am no fox hunter ” 

“But I am desolate. What have 
you in your bags out there?" 

“Nothing to be spoken of in this 
splendid house They are just some 
old scraps we have brought along to 
wipe our hands with." 

“Suppose you let me see them. I 
am not accustomed to seeing really 
fine fur." 

^‘Positively noft" he would an¬ 
swer “They should have been 
thrown away before we reached this 
settlement." 

After endless haranguing I would 
pcisuade the man to fetch his bags 
inside One such customer dumped 
*50 or more fine skins cn the floor. 
The wife had chewed every ounce 
of fat from them, and the fur was 
rich and lustrous At this point I sat 
down and rubbed my eyes, as if I 
could not believe that 1 beheld such 
excellent skins 

Finally, after this palaver had 
wasted several hours, 1 asked him to 
stuff them into his bags again* I 
wanted to buy them, I said, but 1 



playing a vital role—providing the 
bwiftest, most convenient meana of 
transportation, and seeing that you 
get the finest service' 


I.A.C.*S TURBO-PROP 
vicKERi 


NEW VISCOUNTS foi I AC mean the 
finest m speed and luxury for >ou Powered 
by four Rolls-Royce turixi prop engines, the 
Vickers VISCOUNT flies oAove theweatha 
while you relax in armchair comfort in the 
fully-pressurised cabin The new Vickers 
VISCOUNTS will soon be introduced on all 
I A C trunk routes 

Over the years, 1 A C has rapidly im¬ 
proved and extended its services—and today, 
its large fleet of planes links towns and cities 
throughout the country Only a few decades 
ago. air travel was a ricn man's luxury—now, 
you dan fly to almost anywhere in Indus at 
comparatively little cost 


of 

With I A C, passenger-comfoit is of para¬ 
mount importance framed hostesses take 
excellent care of you throughout the flight, 
)ou get free transport to and from the aii- 
port, free baggage allowance, and meals are 
served en route' 

PLr/NG m THE FOREFRONT OF 

THE NATION^S PROGRESS 

loi HUMAN MRUNES 

CORPOMMION 

VICKERS-AHMSTRONGS (AIRCRAPT) LTD. 
Rtpr€$€Httd tu Mia by 
Vickers India Private Lamited, 

Kiilick Hottse, Home Street, Bombey I. 
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LIFE AMOHG 

had nothing with which to pav for 
such incomparable pelts. 

“You wouldn’t fool me and pre¬ 
tend that I would dare accept any¬ 
thing for such a filthy heap* Take 
them as a gift.” 

And then at last came the actual 
bargaining. I said • “I am • >vcr)oved 
to own these skins, and I would like 
to give you some of the worthless 
stun we brought with us.’’ 

The tone changed slightly “We 
would be so happy to have anything 
you gave us.’’ 

“Here,” I said, “you take the key 
and go and look through our store¬ 
house. I am ashamed to go with you 
and witness your disappointment ’’ 

This was the high point of the 
bargaining The customer and his 
wife took the key and disappeared 
into the store Some of the local 
Eskimos who were familiar with 
the stock went with them and ex¬ 
plained the value of different items. 
I knew that everything in the store 
would be taken down Every kettle 
would be peered into The natives 
knew what they wanted and IcKiked 
out for themselves Sometimes the\ 
remained in the store for more than 
half a dav It mattered little how 
long the\ stayed—I had already ap 
praised the fur and knew what [ 
could a fiord to pav tor it 

Occasionally an Eskimo would 
tell us that we asked too little for 
our trade goods One old man 
offered me five fo> pelts for a knife 
“No,” I said, “a knife costs less 
than one fox ” 


THE BSKtMOS li^ 

He said mildly. “My tongue may 
fall out because 1 protest against a 
white man Nevertheless, 1 must 
speak. You cannot know that for 
one year I am without a big knife. 
Therefore I give you so many 
skins.” He had seen people die of 
exposure because they had no knife 
to cut snow-houses, or starve before 
a walrus they could not carve up. 
In Eskimo logic, goods possess 
value according to the buyer’s need, 
and the buyer should decide the 
price 

We DECinm that I should try to 
cross Melville Hay that winter to 
secure supplies from the Danish 
government post at Tassiussak. 
Foul men accompanied me with 
their sledges Unless there was a 
storm, we slept at night in the open, 
in our sleeping hags The trick for 
keeping warm m a sleeping-bag is to 
get in naked. If clothing is taken in 
side, snow or ice clinging to it will 
melt and make the bag damp At 
40° below zero, it takf s a long while 
for the bag to warm up, but even if 
a fellow cannot sleep because of ilie 
cold, he can at least lie ipiiet and 
feel slightK rested in the morning, 
when comes the task of dressing 
again in the o|x.‘n This is rathu 
difticuli 

1 he clothing consists of two skin 
suits, the inner one with fhc fur 
turned inside, the other with the fur 
outside The first move is to secure 
the trousers from benc*fllh the bag 
Often thev arc fairly comfortable. 



£or the warmth from the sleeper’s 
body has permeated them. Then 
you put on the boots. These are 
usually frozen stiff, but are easy to 
get into, though you may have to 
stamp about a bit to start circulation 
in your feet. And then comes the 
worst job of all—especially for me— 
to get the coat on. 

My nose is prominent, and in- 
variably frostbitten in the morning. 
A coat of caribou skin is heavy of 
Itself, and must be pulled over the 
head like a turtle-necked sweater 
Each day on the road a little more 
ice gets into it, and it feels like 
rough sandpaper as it is dragged 
over the face. The sleeves are 
usually frozen solid, and must 
cither be hammered soft or a har¬ 
poon handle shoved through them 
to make a passage for the arms 

In spite of dll this, travelling in 
winter has its charms. There is the 
sweet odour of meat over the blub¬ 
ber fire at night, the natives work 
ing swiftly and quietly, then stout 
bodies a very part of the great 
wilderness, the dogs tied up safely 
near by, and towering above in 
gigantic, white silhouette, some pro¬ 
tecting iceberg. Our nights were 
fine and peaceful. 

One aay while traselling we 
noticed an ominous drift of snow on 
the ICC —^tlic natives call it “floor 
sweepings.” Soon the wind struck 
our races. A bad storm was begin- 
nmg. 

We tied .’p our dogs as quickly 


as possible, toc^ our knives and 
saws and went to work cutting out 
blocks of snow. 

On the east coast of Greenland, 
where we had used tents, we had 
considered'ia snowstorm as a brother 
of the devil. But now I heard the 
men say that they were happy to 
have a .snowstorm as it would com¬ 
pel us to make house, where mittens 
and stockings could be dried. Our 
Igloo was soon completed. We 
brought everything inside, covered 
the ledges with skins, and lit oyr 
blubber lamps. The last man to en¬ 
ter cuts a large block of snow and 
plugs the entrance The occupants 
are then in a cosy room and the 
howling of the gale is only a pleas¬ 
ant reminder of their own comfort. 
The dogs, outside, merely curl up, 
their noses buried in their tails, and 
let the snow furnish a warm, com¬ 
fortable blanket. 

When 1 had learnt this means of 
defence against a storm, the delay 
seemed a pleasant respite from 
routine We remained snugly inside 
the Igloo for three days, till the 
storm abated. Then we excavated 
our sledges, and the dogs popped 
up like subterranean beings, stretch 
ing and running about to get the 
stiflness out of their bodies. 

Our dogs were rested, hungry 
and full of energy, and sped over 
the snow Poor beasts, they live only 
from one meal to the next, and they 
believe that the faster they run the 
sooner thev will be fed. ^ut Melville 
Bay is wicie, and the darkness made 
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it wider, and we could never know 
what manner of ice we were run¬ 
ning into. It required days for us to 
cover the same territory we could 
have traversed in hours had it been 
daylight 

At the Eskimo setdement of 
Cape York we rested for several 
days, and while there were invited 
to Angutidluarssuk’s house to eat 
gtytaq Everyone from the village 
was gathered there ahead of us. The 
women had shed their boots and sat 
on the ledges. As the house grew 
warm with the crowding, more 
clothes were removed till everyone 
was naked from the waist up Their 
fine muscular bodies glistened in the 
light. After some talk, \ngutid- 
luarssuk had a great idea how 
about having a bite to eat** 

That being what we had come 
for, we said we had never given it a 
thought, but if he offered us some¬ 
thing we knew it would be the best 
food in the world 

The old man laughed “Well, 
there are some people who don’t 
know much I never have a thing 
fit to eat ” 

Then he went outside, returned 
with a big sealskin sack, tio/.en and 
covered with snow, and began to 
chop It open with an axe All of it 
was froyen solid After half the 
thing was snlit to pieces he took 
a portion of the mess—birds and 
feathers—in his hands, broke it to 
bits, removed most of the feathers 
and commerced to eat 


"As was foreseen,” he said, “the 
taste IS awful I Even my poor dogs 
will refuse to eat this.” 

At this signal everyone jumped at 
the savoury delicacy, and an elo¬ 
quent silence, broken only by the 
crunching of bones, ruled over the 
whole house. 

I must tell you that we were eat¬ 
ing litde auks These birds, hardlv 
bigger than starlings, live in suen 
great numbers in the cliffs near by 
that the mountains seem alive. Auk 
meat is delicious. But here we were 
consuming a special delicacy—auks 
pickled in oil This is done by kill¬ 
ing a seal and skinning it through 
Its mouth without splitting the skin. 
Most of the seal blubber is left cling¬ 
ing to the skin. 

The person intending to fill the 
hide takes it along with him to a 
spot where the birds are thicker 
thanjish in an aquarium and, with 
a net attached to a long stick, he 
catches the auks as they fly past, 
often bagging enough in one day to 
fill his se.ilskin, which is then tied 
up and covered with stones The sun 
must not re.ich it or the oil will turn 
rancid Dining the summer the 
blubber soaks into the birds, which 
decompose slowly without inter- 
fcience from the air. 

1 his makes gttnaq, a dish which 
tastes like nothing else in the 
world, and one loved by old and 
voung alike. The gastronomist takes 
the birds by the legs and bites the 
feet. Then with a deft twist of his 
hand he removes the feathers—or 
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Work and Nourishment 


On October 2nd, 1952, the birth anniversary 
of Mahatma Gandhi, a dating experiment was 
launched — a village prugtamme that stilted off 
simultaneously in twenty-eight States The motto 
of this programme is 'Destination -MAN ’ Its 
scope includes sixtv million fai iilics living in niir 
villages 

In the words of our Prune Minister, ‘This is a 

gencr ition of hard labour' A ( omnuinity 

Development programme of such immensity 

means continuous hard work, individual and 

organised And this hard-woiking m iss of p«*oplc 

needs proper noiiiishmont - balanccil tliots thit 

include fats to icpiacc energy .md Mt.imins to 

Keep bodies stiong and healthy 

I ats provide times as much encrav as wheat 

and iicc, and set up 'cscrvcs againsi illness 

Dalda Vanaspati is a wholesome cooking I it 
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made from pure vegetable oils Seven hundiod 
International Units of Vitamin A aic added to 
every ounce of Dalda fas much as in good ghcc> It also contains Vitamin ^ M 
D Dalda adds valuable extra nourishment to the daily diet of all 

hard-working people. i ^ I 
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most of them. After that he skins 
them, from the beak back and, hav> 
ing turned the skin inside out, sucks 
the most delicious fat out of it. 
Finally he swallows the skin at one 
gulp, and then begins on the meat. 

After our hunger was dulled one 
of the most talented visitors belched 
and nearly lifted the root off the 
house, and all the others followed 
his example to prove to their host 
the enjoyment of his feast. 

There is no such thing as an easy, 
uneventful trip in the Arctic. On a 
single short trip i have narrowly 
escaped freezing, have fallen into a 
crevasse and bew plunged with my 
dogs into the ocean. But this journey 
was crnnpleted without important 
mishaps, and on our return to Thule 
we settled down contentedly in our 
little house. Perhaps most men 
could not have endured the isola' 
tion, but I had everything I wanted 
—friendship, trust, and a busy, 
active life. We did not cheat the 
Eskimos, for they were our friends 
Everyone in the village visited us 
daily When a man did not come, 
we could be sure he was out hunt- 
ing 

One day I remarked to one of the 
hunters that I had not recently seen 
his mother-in law, Krulcc 

“Oh no,'* he replied. “1 left her 
on an island to catch little auks, .md 
we will sec her next autumn if she is 
still alive. She was quite fat and can 
endure much privation. She can stay 
in the cave very nicely.” 


1 was startled. Here was a decent 
fellow, leaving his old mother-in- 
law to die if she could not contend 
with the weather and starvation. We 
could not permit such treatment of 
old people while we lived here and, 
to teach them a lesson, I hitched up 
my dogs and started after her It 
was a journey of i>ome days, and I 
came near to losing my life on some 
rotten ice, but at last I reached her. 

She thought I had merely stopped 
to visit her, and when 1 told her to 
make ready to return, she looked as 
if she had been rescued from the 
grave, clapping her withered hands 
and singing about the grandchil¬ 
dren she would see again She did 
not have much to take with her 
“My pot I ”—^it was an empty meat 
tin. “My tea-kettle' ”—^a condensed- 
milk tin. Her sleeping blankets were 
canbou skins, worn bare. But one 
prec^us object she never took off— 
a genuine enamel cup which Knud 
had given her, and which she wore 
on a string round her neck Sud¬ 
denly she remembered that she 
could not leave yet. “You see, my 
son-in-law left me three sealskins to 
fill. I have filled onc-and-a-half, and 
I must finished the second before 
going home ” 

I could not resist her I forgot that 
1 was tired. I spent the whole day 
catching little auks for the man who 
had left his mother-in law to almost 
certain death and had ordered her, 
as her final task, to fill three sacks so 


that he might give impressive par¬ 
ties during the coming winter 
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On the way home she talked of 
what she had thought of while she 
had been alone. She had wept a few 
times, but only to while away the 
time, and she had no ill word for 
her son-in-law 

Lovely old Krulee ^ I regret that I 
should be lying if I described the re¬ 
ception she received from her son-in- 
law as “enthusiastic “ 

HuNiiNt, TRIPS were sometimes 
the occasion for wife training—a 
custom which results, not from a 
lack of morality, but simplv from a 
code different to that of the white 
race 

An Eskimo’s love for his wife is 
quite apart from the urgencies of his 
sex life. If a man desires a woman 
and has no wife of his own, he may 
boirow another man’s wife—but 
never without the consent of her 
husband 

For a race of hunters, the svstem 
has Its advantages The hunter 
needs a woin.in .ilong to keep his 
Igloo w.iim, his food hot, his lioots 
dry and nu luLd She can strape 
and dr\ the skins, so that ht can ic- 
turn with three times as many as 
hi Lould li he were alone Now, if 
his own wife is ill or pregnant, how 
much heltci toi him to leave hci 
with a tnend and take along his 
friend’s wife 

The Eskimos believe that the 
human animal can be trusted in anv 
relationship 'kive the scxuil one 
Acicpting this, the\ arrange their 
lives accordiP'^h. When the hunters 


come home, the wives return hap¬ 
pily to their own husbands In most 
of the larger communities there are 
houses reserved for young people, 
where the boys and girls may live 
together without censure. The 
Eskimos consider no marriage 
happy unless a sexual affinity exists 
between the two concerned, and 
therefore they believe it most im¬ 
portant for the man and woman to 
test this affinity before they under¬ 
take a permanent union 

I never heard any obscene talk or 
unclean stones among Eskimos, be¬ 
cause everything that is human is 
natural, and the refinements and 
perversions of sex have never 
occurred to anyone 

One da\ a party of us were hurry¬ 
ing back from a trip, to get Atitak 
home m time for the birth of her 
child, when an Aictic gale hit us, 
whipping the dogs off their feet into 
a huddle about the sledges W’c were 
crouched together against the storm 
when Atitak’s husband told us that 
her moment had come It wms a time 
for desperate measures Building an 
Igloo was imjiossible because the 
snow WMS t(X) thin to cut blcvks, un¬ 
dressing Atilak was out of the ques¬ 
tion 

i inallv we plaicd her in the lee 
of a sledge, and several men 
groiqxrd to windward W’e cut Ati 
tak’-* trousers only as much as neces 
sarv, as she knelt in the snow The 
child came promptly, and Atitak 
snatched him inside hei coat and 
s(X)n had him warm and snug 




EnI BRING SUDKAWAN IN BENOAI., 
Ibn Batuta, the celebrated traveller of ‘ 
the 14th century, \saa amazed at its 
commercial prospeuty "Nowhcie m 
the world," he exclaims, "have 1 
vtcn any land where prices aie lower," 
Nearby was Shah A/imganj, later 
named Shah Gan] With the advent of 
the Portugufsi, trade and commerce 
dwindled and these nourishing cities 
lapse d into sleep} \ illagcs 
Shah Ganj threw off its ianguot when 
a derelict jute mill bv the river bank 
was bought by Dunlop and a modern 
industiial giant took shape in 19%. 
The day breaks m Sahaganj to the 
throbbing of machines and the busy 
flow of trafhc from the Dunlop factory, 
ksia’s largest 'ubbei manufacturing 
enterprise, which celebrateB its 
twentv-lirst \eai \ ith more products 
for the nation ciml gieater welfare for 
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Progress in West Germany: 

Caterpillar machines solve coal storage problem 



HOW TO HANDLE MOUNTAINS OF COAL 


The increasing demand for coal in 
West Germany has reached the criti¬ 
cal stage Some communities are 
solving the piohlem by importing 
huge shipments, hut this in turn cre¬ 
ates another problem how to stoie 
these mountains of coaP 

In Stuttgart, the Technis«*he Werke 
arc meeting this crisis with the help 
of two giant Caterpillar D8 Ti actors. 
These powerful track-tyj-ie tractois 
with bulldozers stockpile the coal by 
packing it so tightly that a precious 


additional storage room has 
been gained, and the danger of spon¬ 
taneous combustion has been sub¬ 
stantial!) reduced The machines 
maintain a pile of approximately 
40,000 tons, heaping it to a height of 
14 meter«» (46 feet) without the need 
for large, expeiisive cranes 

Stockpiling vital coal .. perform¬ 
ing important functions throughout 
the woild . . Caterpillar-built ma¬ 
chines save labor, time and money 
for men of progress every'where. 


Caterptllar Tractor Co, Paorw, lllinon, USA Catorpillar Americas Co, Peorw. Illinois, U.S A Caterpillar 
Overaeas C A., Caraopa, Veneiuela • Caterpillar of Auatralia Pty Ltd, Melbourne • Caterpillar Braail SJL. 
Slo Paulo • Catu pillar Tractor Co Ltd, Qlaagow, Scotland • Caterpillar of Canada Ltd, Toronto, Ontario 
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Meanwhile the storm had abated 
somewhat, and Knud took her 
ahead on the fastest sledge. When 
we arrived, she was well and gay, 
the boy already slung in her 
hood. 

Life for us now settled down to 
a routine of hunting, trading for 
furs, and frequent long journeys to 
other Eskimo settlements, where 
entertainment was always lavished 
upon us On one such occasion, 
after a feast of narwhale skin, we 
sat back for some music. These eerie 
Arctic songs are hypnotic in the dull 
throb of the drum, though there arc 
no words nor music either, to our 
cars, for the repeated rhythms 
ascend by quarter tones, ending in a 
wild shriek. The singer stops only 
when too exhausted to stand; then 
another, challenged U) match him, 
jumps up As the room grows hot 
their clothes arc thrown off until 
they stand naked, their fine tanned 
bodies rigid with muscles, long hair 
streaming. Finally two women 
leapt up for their turn, and gradu¬ 
ally the whole audience joined in, 
emotions whipj)cd up to a flight 
ening pitch Such a passion for ex 
citemcntone would never suspect in 
these silent, patient women who sit 
all day sewing 

One winter a distressing accident 
occurred. A man and his wife went 
out hunting, leaving their 13 year- 
old son at home. One of the favour¬ 
ite games of Eskimo children is to 
hang each other up by their hoods 


unul they lose consciousness. The 
others take them down as soon as 


their faces turn purple. Thev often 
play this game, for they think the 
state of unconsciousness delightful. 
Thev played it on this particular 
dav 


I'hc bov, the largest in the group, 
hung the others up one after an¬ 
other, and lifted them down when 


they were purple, 1 lying them on 
the ledge to recover. After all had 
had their turn, he hcljwd them to 
hang him up Eventually he turned 
puiple and kicked his legs as a sig 
nal to he taken down, but he was 


t<x) heas \ for the children to lift, and. 


when he stopped kicking, they ran 
out oi d<x>rs, leasing him hanging 
there 


When the sledges came home, the 
father, ciawling through the tun¬ 
nelled entrance, saw the feet of his 
son hanging down over the dfx>r- 
holc Then followid a fivc-day 
mourning No one could leave the 
village, and all sledges v/erc [xiinied 
ftiwards the hfnivrs so that no <jne 


could be suspetud of going 
At about this time, one of in\ 
Eskimo ntighbours strongh a<lvistd 
mt to niair\--no man should he 


without a woman - and he had just 
the girl for me ()\cr my protests he 
brought her forth, undressed hei, 
and like a slase trader, jH>inted out 
her qualifiiations i was embar 
rassed for us both, and tried to offer 
inoffensive reasons for‘not wanting 
a wife Finally I pretended to sleep 
Later I heard the girl whisper to 
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Mayark: “Should I stay, or go away 
and let him come to me?” She 
went, and 1 did not go to her. 

During a later winter, when Knud 
was away bear-hunting, I was living 
with Minik and his wife ThenMin- 
ik too set out hunting, leaving me 
alone with his young wife To avoid 
gossip we invited a girl named Nav- 
arana to spend the nights with her. 
Navarana’s clotheswere disgraceful, 
but she was always in the best of 
humour and our room became a 
cheerier place when she entered it 
Her speech was full of characteristic 
Eskimo understatement, as when 
they say, “the bear is so constructed 
that he docs not like to have a spear 
in him”; or, gossiping about a win¬ 
ter’s journey “she belongs to those 
who are angry when adrift on an ice 
pack if they have small babies ” Or 
when Navarana’s grandfather, 
wishing to tell of his appioaching 
death, said with the greatest dig¬ 
nity “It IS not impossible that 
someone is going to sleep and keep 
on sleeping ” 

I came to await Navarana’s ar¬ 
rival each dav with impatience 
Finally one evening when she came, 
Minik’s wite was absent, and I told 
her that she had Isettcr sta\ with me. 
She looked at me a moment and 
then remarked simplv “I am un¬ 
able to make any decisions, being 
mcrel> a weak little girl ” But her 
eyes spoke the language ever> girl 
knows I onlv asked her to move 
from the opixisite side of the ledge 


over to mine—^that was all the wed¬ 
ding necessary in the land of the 
innocents. 

Next day she wanted to know 
whether she was to return to her 
home or not, and when 1 said No, 
that was final. A few hours later one 
of her brothers came to ask why she 
had not come home. 

She said. “Somebody is occupied 
by sewing for oneself in this 
house*” The boy was startled but 
said nothing, and turned on his heel 
to race from house to house with the 
news 

Again I was amazed at the dis¬ 
cretion of these wonderful people. 
Not one of them spoke a word to 
cither of us which would indicate 
that the girl had not always lived in 
our house Visitors came as usual, 
and talked as if she had been my 
wife 

An entirclv new life now opened 
up for me, one which bound me 
closer than ever to the Arctic. It did 
not occur to me that I was “going 
native ” I did know that my mar¬ 
riage to an Eskimo girl made a 
final breach with the world 1 had 
known, but I had ahead f left that 
world far behind. 

We fixed up our room, had a fine 
wardrobe made for Navarana, and 
when I killed a seal, we invited 
everyone to a feast She was as 
happy as could be The best-dressed 
woman in the tribe, she had her 
own dog team, visited her own fox 
traps, and had gieat good luck. 

The Eskimos resent any public 
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display of emotion. Couples never 
say good4>ye when taking leave, 
and our wives never mention our 
names when we are away, however 
long, for to express concern over an 
absent mate is shockingly bad taste. 
The year after my marriage, Knud 
and I made a |ourney across the 
north Greenland icecap in the hope 
(which proved futile) of finding the 
lost explorer Mikkelscn. We were 
fortunate to come through ourselves, 
for It was a journey never before 
accomplished. 

We had been absent many 
months, but when I entered my 
house, no Navarana 1 

I yelled • “Navarana, I am 
home! ” 

“What of it?” Her voice came 
from above. “Somebody is cleaning 
a few skins • ” 

Not until everybody had gone 
would she come and greet me She 
had feared, she said, to embarrass 
me. 

Living and travelling with her, 1 
learnt many things alwut Eskimo 
nature that I would not otherwise 
have known 

Once she and I were caught in a 
terrific gale while trying to cross a 
difficult pass I asked her if she 
were afraid. “Is a woman afraid 
when she is driving with her hus¬ 
band?” she countered Though I 
whipped and swore and yelled, the 
tiled dogs made no progress. I sug¬ 
gested that we turn back—the dogs 
could not cr.^$s the pass. 


Navarana looked up shyly: *Tt*s 
not impossible that something could 
make them try it.** She asked me 
not to think badly of her. Then she 
took my whip and started for the 
dogs. They perked up at this new 
voice of authority, and instandy 
Navarana had them on their feet. 
She was a fury turned loose. From 
the shy, sweet little thing of a mo¬ 
ment ago she was transformed into 
a mad witch. The crack of the whip 
was like ice breaking; her voice 
echoed over the icecap, and the dogs 
leapt into their traces. We dashed 
towards the highest point in the 
passage as if we were on the heels of 
a bear. With the big whip in her 
hand, my wife was more beautiful 
tlian ever, and I forgot everything 
in my awe of her. 

When we reached the top she 
halted the dogs and handed me the 
whi[^* 

“They hurried because they were 
ashamed to be driven by a poor 
woman, but don’t tell about it The 
women must not say that my hus¬ 
band is not the best dog-dnver in 
the country.” 

Later, on another trip, we were 
stormbound for days in an aban¬ 
doned hut, with nothing but our 
slceping-bags and a few candles. 
Our food was gone, and I went out 
in a vain attempt to shoot a rabbit. 
When I returned, Navarana ran to 
meet me. 

“Oh, what a bad wife you have,” 
she exclaimed “I have no supper tor 
you* A poor useless wite does not 
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'phe newest trends in interior decoration 
and painting have already begun to 
capture the imagination of increasing 
numbers of householders and business 
executives 

The new art of interior decorative treat¬ 
ments may still be in a development 
stage. Nevenheless, it has been esta¬ 
blished beyond doubt that this newest 
form of decoration has a definite purpose 
and has come to stay, and rapid advances 
are being made. 

It has Its roots in the changing ways of 
life It has come because the sedate 
blues, the drab monotonous browns and 
ornamental tapestry of the pre-war era 
could not meet the conditions created 
by the faster pace of post-war life, limited 
livmg quarters and the constant inclina¬ 
tion fbr excitement 

Out of the ceasdess experunents of 
interior decorators has emerged the 
starthng new idea in painting—Colour 
Co-ordination. Instead of painting a 


room in one shade of colour all through, 
painters now use comphmentary shades 
or colours on different walls and the 
ceiling By judicious selection of colours, 
painters have found it possible to create 
an illusion of space in small rooms and 
to bring a new brightness to interiors, 
which was hitherto impossible with 
colour monotony 

Colour Co ordination calls for a wide 
range of shades, a requirement which is 
fully met by the 313 shades of Lovarine 
Plastic Emulsion Paint. The soft, suede- 
like finish of this wonder paint makes 
It ideal for Colour Co-ordinalion 

Lovarine Plastic Emulsion Paint is made 
by The London Varnish & Enamel 
Company Limited (Incorporated in 
England with Limited liability) Selling 
agents in North India Shaw Wallace & 
Co. Ltd, Calcutta, /4ew Delhi, 
Dibrugarh In South India. Parry & 
Co. Ltd., Madras, Cochin, Madura and 
Coimbatore. 
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remember to bring enough food.” 

The next day was no better—^and 
the next. The following night, re- 
'turning from a fruiuess 
hunt, 1 found Navarana 
trying to fry something in 
a little tin held over five 
candles. She told me that 
in tearing down the old 
stone rack used formerly 
to keep the meat away 
from the dogs she had 
found two seal flippers 
“Here is one for you,” she 
said. 

I was ravenous and 
wolfed It at once It was not 
fresh, but it was food, and 
I felt'much better. Then 1 
looked at Navarana. 


“Where is the other flipper?” I 
asked. 

“I have already eaten mine.” 

1 realized she was ly- 
mg, and humiliated and 
ashamed I went out once 
more, determined not to re¬ 
turn without meat. It was 
moonlight now, and luck 
was with me. I shot two 
rabbits, and when I re¬ 
turned with them, Nava¬ 
rana ran pell-mell to meet 
me. She screamed her joy as 
if she had never known 
such fine game existed. 

Wc spent hours over that 
meal, and were then able to 
continue on our journey to 
a settlement the end 
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Hfadmssiir to small lx)y “It’s very 
generous of you, Russell, but 1 don’t 
beheve yoiii resignation would help 
our crowded siluxil situation ” 

—The itatwila\ hitnitm l‘ott 

Man, RLAniNc Novri, to wilt “It 
there’s a hero in this Inxik, he should 
kill the author •’’ R k<iuj 


Qutpb 

I lust don’t understand any of it, 
that's all ” - /'A. Wall foutnal 

Writir autographing bfioks to 
stunning female customer “Care to 
curl up with the author'*’ Wm/ei 

Husband to guest “The decor is 
Helen’s own blend of traditional, 
modern and .t thousand pounds 


Man IN risiaurant to waiter 
“What’s our trime? We’se l>een on 
bread and water for almost an hour.’’ 
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Wut TO HUSBAND “Of COUrSC I 
know what’s going on m the world * 


Sampier hanging o\er bed in guest 
r<K)m “TiURt’s no piacf iike 

HOME “ 


Wiif to grouchy husband. “Want 
your eggs sunny-side up or would you 
rather ha\e something to match your 
disposition^” —B Barnes 
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A MAN AGAINST INSANITY 


embarrassing disorganiza- 
tion in hospital routine 
among his 1,003 female 
mental patients was reported in the 
autumn of 1955 by Dr. John Fergu¬ 
son of the State Hospital atTraverse 
City, Michigan. New “anti-insanity” 
chemicals, he told a conference of 
psychiatrists, had brought so many 
of his insane patients back to reality 
that the staff’s beautician was 
swamped with requests for perma¬ 
nent waves Dilapidated ladies who 
for years had given no care what¬ 
ever to how they looked—who had 
been incontinent and denudative, 
violently manic, or sunk in stupor¬ 
ous, vegetable lethargy—were now 
sane again, and pathetically vain of 
their afipearante A whole beauty 
programme had to be improvised as 
part of their rehabilitation 
When Dr. Ferguson’s report was 
made to a conference of psychia¬ 
trists, It put them on the edge of 
their chairs For the pitients Dr 
Ferguson had selected for treatment 
had been the worst psvchotics in his 
hospital There were 225 of them, 
all chronic, all resistant to insulin 
and electroshocks, all considered be¬ 
yond the point of no return Yet 
when treated with a combination 
of the new drugs and loving 
sympathy, these “hopeless” cases 

/ "A Man AtatnU Insanity ” by 

in Britain early in 


had become miraculously almost 
normal. 

Fighting and destruction had dis¬ 
appeared in 80 per cent of them; 
night wandering had stopped in 70 
per cent; 72 per cent could now par¬ 
ticipate in parties and entertain¬ 
ment; and 74 per cent were indus¬ 
trious at occupational therapy. Since 
he had begun the scheme, the Trav¬ 
erse City hospital now had more 
than 100 empty beds. This —for a 
3,000-bed hospital that had previ¬ 
ously had a long waiting list for ad¬ 
missions* 

In Dr. Ferguson’s first two years 
in charge of the female insane at 
Traverse City, the number of pa¬ 
tients made sane enough to be par¬ 
oled to their homes, and able to stay 
at homCy was 300 out of 1,003. 

500 more were wonderfully im¬ 
proved and waiting for trial visits 
to their homes or to family care or 
with nowhere to go because their 
families didn’t, want them or had 
disappeared 

In Hall Eleven, at Traverse City, 
I saw Jack Ferguson sitting on the 
fivX)r oeside a wretched woman dead 
to the world and drooling. His arm 
was round her, and he was whisper¬ 
ing to her earnesdy as if she could 
actually register what he was saying. 

“I’ve had to fight my way out of a 

Paul dt Kruif, tvtU be published 

bv Hutchinson 
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ward like this Please open vour 
mouth and let the nurse give you 
this new medicine. It will help you 
to come back the way I came back.” 

As the medicines bring the pa¬ 
tients back to reality, they sav 
“Doctor, surely you were never 
locked up in a place like this?” 

“Yes, in a place like this, and 
worse,” Jack answers, and his pa¬ 
tients understand whv he puts his 
arm round them. 

Jack Ferguson, pioneer in con¬ 
temporary treatment of insanity, is a 
burly man of 49 who has been a 

The Medical World 

BRITAIN 

“ This arfoiint oi the dedKBtion 
and determination of Dr Ferf^nsoii 
makes exdtinR readitiR and hhould 
prose an inspiration to all ssho are 
stnsinR to combat mental illness 
\sith the ncHer methods of todd> ” 
-DH 7 P JO/S MtmhfT of thf Hoyal 
ComnuMuon on Menial Illnin*. unit' ruenlly 
Medtral SuperinlenJenl of W arltngham Park 
Ifoepilal Surrey, iditeer on Mental ll<alth lo 
the If arid Health Organiualton 

** Paul de Kniif has been writim; 
medu al books and artides for o\(r 
30 sears Mu robe Hunters j»« r- 
haps his greatest siieiiss but his 
nenest bonk, 4 Man Atfainst 
Insanity should he just .is sii.iiss- 
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rolling Stone a steelworker, a loco¬ 
motive fireman, a barman, an insur- 
ance salesman, a whisky pedlar— 
and several times an inmate of a 
mental institution From his own 
cxjiericnce he knows what it means 
to have been insane, apparently be¬ 
yond help, and to have come back 
The son of a railwav-yaid superin¬ 
tendent, Jack graduated from high 
school at 17, and went to work m 
the steel mills for a vear. Then he 
left .ind entered Indiana University 
as a pie-medical student 

It ttxik him four years to com¬ 
plete his two years of preliminary 
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medical training. He*d saved money 
at the steel mills, but he found it 
took a lot more, what with all the 
laboratory courses and expensive 
textbooks. His father got him a 
fireman’s )ob, and Jack split his time 
between that and 
the university. 

In 1930 he en¬ 
tered medical 
school. But one 
day he dislocated 
his knee. He 
couldn’t fire a lo¬ 
comotive with his 
leg in plaster, so 
he dropped out of 
school with his 
first year of medi¬ 
cine incomplete. 

Then came the 
Depression, and it 
was impossible to 
get his old fire¬ 
man’s work For 
the next ten years Jack Ferguson, 
cx-student of medicine, was a sen¬ 
sation in a series of varied pursuits 
He sold insurance at high pressuie 
and made some kind of record At 
the end of Prohibition he used his 
college framing (he was a natural 
as a chemist) to become a whisky 
analyst for a distillery. Then he 
started selling whisky to whole¬ 
salers; and quickly he sdd it in car¬ 
load lots as his own distributcu' He 
was a big businessman and he 
loathed it. 

All the time medicine was calling 
him. He went back to Indiana 


University to try to get into medi¬ 
cal school He was 33. 

The faculty didn’t think much of 
his rekindled ambiUon. Though he 
had done excellently in his medical 
and pre-medical work, they now set 
up a requirement 
that would have 
stopped nine men 
out of ten. Jack 
would have to do 
one whole year of 
his pre - medical 
work over again 
From his goal of 
becoming a family 
doctor. Jack, in 
1941, was now one 
year farther away 
than he had been 
ten years before. 

However, he 
breezed through 
that repeat pre- 
medical year. To 
meet expenses, he got a job as a bar¬ 
man from late afternoon till mid¬ 
night Often he studied most of the 
lest of the night to have the next 
day’s lessons ready His marks were 
nearly all A’s, and he got a part- 
time job teaching anatomy 
Jack met a girl named Mary, cash- 
lei m the tavern Her serious, sad 
face had a trick of a slow-breaking 
snulc, and her eyes were grey and 
lovely They were married in 1944 
She worked hard, cooking, cleaning 
and working as a cashier to help 
keep him at medical school. 

Because she loved him so much, 
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Mary began worrying about him. 
He’d go almost without skep, 
working in the lab, teaching, study¬ 
ing most of the night, night after 
night “I worried it was going to 
break him,” says Mary “But I 
couldn’t calm him ” 

In May 1945 Jack was struck 
down by a severe coronary throm¬ 
bosis and spent seven weeks in the 
hospital “The one comfort I 
found,” Jack recalls, “was Mary 
She made me want to recover ” 

But while he was in the hospital, 
frightened he was going to die, 
down m the dumps because he’d 
lost a whole term of his second 
medical year. Jack found another 
comfort. And it was sinistei The 
d(x:lO[s had given him barbiturates 
to calm him down and make him 
sleep And Jack, tcmpeiamentally a 
man wliosc n.itural behaviour was 
overactivc, needed barbiturates 
At home, thanks to Mar\, he 
convalcsicd well “Everything was 
fine," Jack remembers, “except 1 
began sneaking extra baibiluratcs ” 
Hack at medical schcKil the pto- 
Icssors gave him a ](jb teaching sur¬ 
gical anatonn and put him in 
chaige ol the biochcinistrs labora¬ 
tory He guljKxl down and thgested 
great wads ol complex science, and 
it added to the turmoil of his over- 
active brain To rest it. Jack tcxik 
more of the little yellow capsules 

Now ir WAS JtxE 1948, and here 
was the div he'd been dreaming 
about for vears. Here he was at last. 


aged 40, John Ferguson, M.D. He 
had done it Now nothing could 
stop him. 

But now his troubles began. 

Only a year as a houseman stood 
between Jack and his start on his 
own as a country doctor But in his 
houseman year one night, foggy in 
the head following use of the cap¬ 
sules, groping towards the bath¬ 
room, Jack took a nasty tumble, 
damaging his collarbone He was 
too fogged to call a doctor. Mary 
was away visiting To kill the pain. 
Jack t(X)k more barbiturates, then 
codeine, and next morning he 
barely made it to the hospital He 
wheedled a friend into getting him 
25 more barbiturates, and these 
lasted no time at all and when he 
couldn’t get hold of any more, he 
went cra/;y 

He hallucinated He thought the 
doctors were operating on Mary, 
and he heard them say she was dv- 

a 

mg Ht was paranoid he com¬ 
plained bitterly that the doctors (his 
friends) were neglecting his shoul¬ 
der He was homicidal he threat¬ 
ened to kill a houseman assigned to 
watch him Al’ Jack’s dcKtorscoulJ 
do was to trinsfcr him tf) the pss- 
chiatric ward of the hospital, the 
snakc-piU He heard an iron door 
slam behind him, ltx:king him in 

I lere he was no longer John Fer¬ 
guson, M D , proud of working in 
the teaching hospital of Indiana 
University School of Medicine 
Here he was Ferg, unshasen, 
sullen, vicious, dangerous, among a 
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rag'tag'and 4 x)butl lot of vaga¬ 
bonds, tramps, alcoholics from the 
slums—all or them more or less un¬ 
balanced. Here Jack was no better 
than the worst of them 
The doctors cut off his barbitu¬ 
rates, and day by day the poison 
drained out of his sick brain—and 
Jack, finally clearheaded, diagnosed 
himself: "barbiturate withdrawal 

{ isychosis." Within two weeks they 
ct him out. 

The hospital doctors were mag¬ 
nanimous He could come back as 
a houseman —provided he stayed 
dried out Mentally he was fast and 
accurate and all the patients loved 
him. In June 1949 he was licensed 
to practise medicine in the state of 
Indiana. 

In little Hamlet, Indiana, popu- 
* lation about 500, John Ferguson was 
a sensation The Citizens there liked 
‘ Jack so much that they lent him 
$12,000 to build and equip a sur¬ 
gery and buy a ca*-. Dr Ferguson 
did nor have U) wait for [latients; 
from the start his practice swain|K:d 
him 

Dr and Mrs John Ferguson, 
what a couple, what .in addition to 
the community And what a wom¬ 
an, Mrs Mary She was Jack's re¬ 
ceptionist and his caretaker, his 
book-kccjicr and his nurse in emcr- 
genacs as well as his cook and 
housekeeper. 

And wnat a horse for work, this 
Dr. Ferguson He*d drive to near-by 
LaPorte to do his operations early in 
the mornmg, hurry back for his 


morning surgery, swallow a sand¬ 
wich at his desk at noon, drive out 
on his calls in the country and may¬ 
be finish up at four the next morn¬ 
ing. When did Dr. Ferguson sleep ? 

People flocked to Jack’s surgery 
from 20, 40, 50 miles away. The 
trouble was that he couldn’t say no 
to any of them. Within a few 
months he had traded in his old car 
for a better one and was paying off 
the loan that built the surgery and 
amortizing his big commitments to 
the equipment and pharmaceutical 
supplies. But when did Jack sleep? 

He was sure of himself, cocky 
about the great Dr. Ferguson He 
was the one doctor in the world who 
did not need sleep. 

"The first sign that Jack was back 
on barbiturates," Mary recalls, “was 
his speech getting a little thick and 
he’d stumble ’’ 

In JWy 1950, at the end of a year 
of roaring success as a country doc¬ 
tor, Jack Ferguson was earned into 
a locked ward of the hospital Dur¬ 
ing the next 13 months he went 
into hospital twice more Between 
intervals of tranquillity he had 
spells when he tried to kill himself, 
tried to kill Mary, .saw full-colour 
hallucinations and the room all full 
of chairs covered with hairs, kept 
dreaming ot a man chasing him 
round and round in an engine shed, 
trying to kill him He was now a 
full-blown psychotic. 

In December 1951, after a sane 
interlude, John Ferguson, M.D., left 
his practice in Ha^et. He simply 
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locked his surgery and house and 
went away. Jack was whipped. He 
went to Dn Bernard Frazin at the 
hospital. 

In the locked ward Jack Ferguson, 
dned out of barbiturates, didn’t 
bounce back. Now it was no longer 
a simple, acute barbiturate psycho¬ 
sis; now it was melancholia. He was 
an unshaven, sclf-pitying, tear- 
stained, melancholic derelict. 

In group therapy sessions Jack 
burst into tears when anyone so 
much as looked at him. He could 
give Dr. Frazin no reason for his 
sadness. The st&ff believed Jack to 
be a good candidate for electroshock 
treatment, but Dr Frazin opposed 
It. He said that if he were psychotic 
himself he would not want that 
kind of treatment. Dr. Frazin was a 
kind man, and dimly this came 
through to Jack Ferguson 

And now his beaten-up brain be¬ 
gan to react to a strange medicine. 
There was a Negro attendant 
named Griff and another big husky 
attendant named Terry who treated 
him like a human being, not an in¬ 
sane addict, when they helped him 
to bath ..nd dress What was this 
new medicine? It was tender loving 
care—“t.l.c.,” the doctors call it, and 
Jack Ferguson has come to consider 
It all-important in curing his own 
patients. 

But it took three doctors hun¬ 
dreds of hours of intensive psychia¬ 
tric treatment to brmg Jack to him¬ 
self. He had been almost six months 
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in the hospital before he began to 
gam his sanity. Notice I say gam. 
Not regain. He had never felt like 
this m his life, so clearheaded, so 
unconfused. “What it is or how it 
happened I’ll never understand,*’ 
said Jack, “but at this point a power 
greater than I took over,” 

In the medical dictionary there is 
no definition of God But faith in 
God was the master medicine that 
brought Jack Ferguson out of the 
locked ward m the hospital, cured 
of the need for the litde yellow cap¬ 
sules. 

When Jack came back to Mary, 
she knew he was cured. “I could 
see it. I could feel it.” And he was 
boundlessly grateful for the tender 
care, the wonderful treatment, 
which had made this result possible. 

In May of 1952 Jack Ferguson (he 
was now 44) started life again He 
got a ]ob as a resident psychiatrist at 
the Logansport, Indiana, State Hos¬ 
pital It meant beginning lower than 
he’d ever been, medically In Ameri¬ 
can mental hospitals there arc two 
kinds of residents. 'I'hcrc arc the 
promising young M D’s who serve 
a few years on an asylum staff as a 
prerequisite for careers in private 
practice, and there arc the others,* 
the ward walkers. With his shabby 
medical past, his record as a barbitu¬ 
rate addict. Jack could hardly aspire 
now to a splendid future m psycnia- 
try. His destiny—if he could stay in 
the clear—^seemed to be that of a 
ward walker. 

But that was not Jack’s idea. “I 
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went into psychiatry,” he says, “be¬ 
cause I knew It was the only way to 
save my life. As others gave me a 
helping hand, I in turn must be 
only a servant. They saved me. I 
must help all.” 

But how could Jack possibly help 
the chronic, regressed patients at 
Logansport who had passed the 
point of no return ? 

Jack began studying the writings 
of a bold and brilliant neurologist, 
Dr. Walter Freeman of Washing¬ 
ton, one of the pioneers of psycho¬ 
surgery. Freeman reported how a 
Portuguese doctor, Egas Moniz, 
and his associates had bored holes 
through both sides of the skulls of 
insane people. With an ingenious 
knife, me leucotome, they cut the 
masses of nerve fibres that con¬ 
nected the frontal lobes with the 
thalamus The frontal lobes are sup¬ 
posed to be for thinking and the 
thalamus to be a powerhouse for 
emotions After the brain-slashing 
broke the link, a third of the de¬ 
mented patients recovered their san¬ 
ity and others were improved 

Freeman and his co-workers had 
slashed the brains of many hun¬ 
dreds of insane people, arid helped 
'most of them. Other neurosurgeons 
had also tried the operation, and a 
U.S Public Health Service survey 
reported that there had been good 
results in one-third of 10,000 pre¬ 
frontal leucIDtomies, with fair results 
in another third; no response in the 
rest. 

Jack Ferguson became a fiery 


disciple of Freeman’s. By 1954 
over 400 leucotomies had bera done 
at la^nsport Hospital, and the 
case histones of tl^ leucotomized 
patients showed that 75 per cent of 
them were defimtely improved by 
the operation. It calmed them, 
made it easier for them to live with 
themselves and others, changed 
their behaviour for the better. 

Typical case. “She feeds herself 
without hdp . . . goes to the bath¬ 
room unaided . . . doesn’t try to 
start fires . . . has stopped yelling 
and screaming... no longer a killer 

.like^ occupational therapy . . . 
makes sense when she talks.” 

Thus on one level of an insane 
human being’s life, a leucotomy 
could be miraculous On that level 
many thousands of patients had 
been enough improved to go home. 
Biif at another level of such ex-in¬ 
sane human beings’ lives, the opera¬ 
tions took something away. 

Dr Freeman had regretfully ex¬ 
plained It in his great book, Psycho¬ 
surgery The operation causes a 
particular nucleus of brain cells in 
the powerhouse of emotions, the 
thalamus, to degenerate Perma¬ 
nently It does bad things, too, in 
the front lobes of the brain that are 
sup()Osed to enable you to imagine, 
to foresee, to think ahead. And it 
occasionally brought on convulsions 
or abusive and obscene language or 
uninhibited sexual drive or ob¬ 
noxious mannerisms or a perma¬ 
nent vegetable existence. 

Only the desperate sadness of 
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incurable insanity justified gouging 
into sick brains, llie kindly country 
doctor in Jack began to hate leucot- 
omies. 

guess God must have had His 
arm around my shoulder,** says 
Jack. “At this very time we were 
beginning to hear rumblings of a 
new drug, Rauwolfia. 1 read how 
one doctor said it was good psycho¬ 
therapy in pill form.** 

This Rauwolfia—known as rescr- 
pme—^wasn’t so much a sedative, as 
barbiturates generally are sedatives. 
It was a tranquillizer. The reserpine 
pills worked on the thalamus. They 
cut down the output of emotional 
kilowatts from the thalamus power¬ 
house in the brain. The pills were 
a new, weird kind of chemical leu- 
cotomy with this tremendous dif¬ 
ference the pills performed a tem¬ 
porary leucotomy that was not in¬ 
evitably destructive The damage, if 
any, was reversible 
“We had a number of patients 
who hadn*t got any better, despite 
their leucotomy,’* Jack recalls. “We 
put those leucotomy failures on re¬ 
serpine, and It calmed them down 
And damned if some of them didn’t 
get so much better that we could 
send them home * ’’ 

Jack began to experiment more 
and more with the new drugs, and 
gradually came to suspect that men¬ 
tal disease might be chemical and 
more or less chemically reversible, 
correctable, and—maybe—curable 
Years ago for example. Dr. Tom 
Spies reported from his clinic at 


Hillman Hospital m Birmingham, 
Alabama, that a woman, stark, star¬ 
ing mad, dying in the dementia of 
pellagra, was given a few massive 
shots of the B vitamin, niaan. She 
went home a week later with a clear 
head. Her insanity had been due to 
the lack of ]ust one chemical. 

Grasping at such chemical straws, 
and convinced of the value of a min¬ 
istry of tender loving care (which 
had been so large a part of his own 
cure), Ferguson eventually evolved 
his method of treatment. The chem¬ 
ical basis for it rests on research dis¬ 
coveries that date back as far as four 
decades 

Forty-one years ago, in 1916, a 
small fragment of fact was discov¬ 
ered bearing on mental disease. It 
was the first fact, so far as 1 know, 
to portend hope in this sad realm of 
illness from causes unknown. 

The man who found this fact is 
Dr. William Lorenz, an immensely 
wise physician, now living actively 
in retirement in Wisconsin. In those 
days Lorenz was professor of neuro¬ 
psychiatry at the University of Wis¬ 
consin He had been asked by his 
friend, the late great pharmacolo¬ 
gist, Dr. Arthur Loevenhart, to 
bring him a mental patient with a 
mind SO far gone that he was no 
more than a vegetable. Loevenhart 
was Studying the action of sundry 
chemicals that might affect breath¬ 
ing when injected into the blood. 
He wanted a human so utterly 
mindless that there would be no 
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so-called “psychological” effect, no 
deeper breathing, at the moment the 
neeole went into die patient’s vein, 
before the chemical itself was in¬ 
jected 

Now here was cxacdy what the 
doctor ordered— 2. man for years a 
victim of dementia praecox, ^e old- 
fashioned name for assorted insani¬ 
ties now called schizophrenia. He 
was mute, rigid, with eyes either 
shut or staring blankly He had no 
contact with reality. 

Into this ex-human went a small 
injection of sodium cyanide. The 
patient didn’t bat an eye or move a 
muscle. He was in a stupor Mind 
you, he had not said a word for 
years. 

Then, as the cyanide took hold in 
the respiratory centre of his brain, 
he began breathing deeper and fast¬ 
er. Dr. Loevenhart, delighted, was 
measuring this deeper breathing 

Suddemy the patient said 
“Hello ” 

This years-long mute man rose 
from his alleged deterioration His 
eyes wide open now, he looked at 
Lorenz, who saw intelligence re¬ 
born in a mind supposed to be gone 
for good The man smiled at 
Ixjrenz When asked, he gave his 
name clearly 

“Where are you'’” asked I orenz 

“At the Wisconsin Psychiatric In¬ 
stitute,” said the man 

For five minutes he talked with 
not a hint of ever having been in¬ 
sane. Thcr, as the cyanide effect 
wore off, his conversation trailed off 


into a mumble. His eyes went dead. 
So it was really nothing. Or, at the 
most, a five-minute cure of incur¬ 
able insanity 

But to Lorenz it opened a new 
world. Again and again he repeated 
the experiment on hopeless schizo¬ 
phrenics. It worked But for the 
world’s millions of severely men¬ 
tally ill It meant nothing You 
couldn’t keep them all sane on re¬ 
peated shots of cyanide. 

In 1928 Lorenz and Loevenhart 
proved that inhaling mixtures of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen through 
an anaesthetic mask brought on 
spells of pure lucidity in certain 
muddled lunatics They stayed sane 
for as long as 30 minutes But 
again for the world’s millions of 
mentally ill, this lucid interval 
meant nothing You couldn’t keep 
theoi sane by organizing them into 
brigades to inhale carbon dioxide- 
oxygen every half-hour for 24 hours 
daily 

In the early 1930’$ Lorenz sur¬ 
prised another secret of mental 
illness At the Wisconsin Psy¬ 
chiatric Institute lav a woman, mute 
and rigid Nurses couldn’t get 
through her fog when they tried to 
make her eat, she had to be tube- 
fed to keep her alive Lorenz’s as¬ 
sistant, Dr. William Bleckwenn, 
was trying this and that to relieve 
her terrible tenseness. 

At last, Bleckwenn gave her a big 
injection of sodium amytal She 
went limp, in what was far deeper 
than mere sleep. So she lav for 
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hours, till at last she began to stir. 
Lorenz and Bleckwenn watched 
her, wondering whether her tense' 
ness would return. Now the woman 
opened her eyes, looked at Bleck¬ 
wenn and asked, “Doctor, what’s 
the score?” 

Remember, she was thought to be 
mindless. 

“Score of what?” asked Bleck¬ 
wenn. 

“Of the football game—Purduc- 
Wisconsin,” the woman said 
“They’re playing it right now. 
You know that. Doctor. Who’s 
leading?” 

This staggered Lorenz and Bleck¬ 
wenn This woman, demented, 
completely withdrawn, had heard 
and understood their talk about the 
game while they were getting her 
ready for the amytal injection that 
morning. She could not talk or 
communicate in any way Yet her 
brain was clear in its ability to regis¬ 
ter events round her, ’though out¬ 
wardly she appeared hopelessly 
insane 

Now this woman sat up, ate a 
hearty meal unaided, went to the 
bathr(X)m under her own power and 
smoked a cigarette “Could the\ 
bring iny baby to me?” she asked 
“They tcx>k her away before 1 ever 
had a chance to hold her ” 

Daily for two years—it was one of 
the really strange experiments in 
medical history—this demented 
woman awoke out of deep sleep 
brought on by amytal and suyed 
clear-headed lor eight hours. She 


played with her baby many times. 
For seven to eight hours a day she 
was sane, behaving in every way 
like a normal human being. Then 
daily she fell into a normd sleep; 
and when she awoke she was ngid 
and demented. After two years of 
this eerie routine, she died. 

Lorenz and Bleckwenn now 
turned this new chance for a much 
longer lucid interval to a practical 
use. In the hospital, many of the in¬ 
sane were so out-of-touch that they 
had to be tube-fed Now daily, after 
awakening out of deep sleep 
brought on routinely by amytal, 
they sat up like so many ladies and 
gentlemen to eat their dinner After 
polite after-dinner conversation 
they retired to a natural sleep They 
woke up next morning—insane, one 
and all 

Buj; Lorenz had this shred of 
hope these eight-hour lucid inter¬ 
vals showed beyond a doubt that 
many desjierate mental illnesses are 
chemically reversible 

In the early 1950’s there arrived 
from India the powdered root of a 
lovely shrub with bright green 
leaves and pinkish-white flowers. Its 
botinical name was Rauwolfia ser¬ 
pentina Dr. Robert Wilkins of the 
Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston, 
chanced to read an article by the 
Parsee doctor, Rustom Jal Vakil, 
showing that this powdered Rau- 
wolfla root was good for high blood 
pressure Wilkins, a brilliant clini¬ 
cal investigator, confirmed this. It 
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started a revolution in the treatment 
of hypertension. 

But Wilkins discovered that Rau- 
wolha had another medical merit. 
It IS characteristic of many hyper¬ 
tensive sufferers that they are in¬ 
wardly turbulent. What Rauwolffa 
did to the quick-boiling emotions of 
certain of these patients amazed 
Wilkins, who IS a conservative ob¬ 
server 

“The all-round improvement in 
some of my patients was so marked 
that what they said embarrassed me 
as their doctor,” he said “They 
were lyrical about their sense of 
well-being on Rauwolfia drugs ” 

This happened so often and so 
consistently that Wilkins had to end 
up by believing them And it hap¬ 
pened not only to hypertensives but 
to other highly-strung, turbulent pa¬ 
tients who did not have high blood 
pressure 

Organic chemists at the pharma¬ 
ceutical house of Cl BA crystallized 
a pure chemical out of Rauwoliia 
This was reserpinc And soon there 
were reports that reserpine was 
knocking the turbulence out of cer¬ 
tain ins me patients, tranquillizing 
them These reports dramatically 
changed Jack Ferguson’s life bv 
leading him to try a chemical ap¬ 
proach in the treatment of insanity 

At LocfANSpori, Jack’s freedom of 
action was considerably limited, and 
111 1954 he started looking for a new 
place to work He had no trouble in 
getting a resident post at the 


Traverse City State Hospital, m 
Michigan. 

The decision to come to Traverse 
City was formed when he and 
Mary, then on holiday, first went 
through the hospital. They found 
the buildings housing the 3,000 pa¬ 
tients well-kept and painted, and 
saw that even the wards of badlv 
disturbed patients were clean The 
patients were also neat and clean, 
and there was variety in their dress. 
All Jack and Mary had known was 
the monotony of the same dress for 
each patient, like convicts 

Talking with Dr R Phillip 
Sheets, the superintendent, they 
could tell he had a heart for the pa¬ 
tients, all of them, the worst of 
them Dr Sheets apologized that 
there was no big therapy going on 
at his hospital, and its population 
was^ot being reduced He told Jack 
the budget wouldn’t allow for buy¬ 
ing the new tianquillizing medi¬ 
cines But Jack would be welcomed 
on the staff—put in charge of the 
1,003 female patients 

So here in this kindly atmosphere, 
in the autumn of 1954, was set 
for Jack to begin his battle against 
insanitv—if he could get the chem¬ 
icals And now came news from 
France ot anothei tranquillizer, 
called chlorpromazine Ahead), re- 
scipine and chlorpromazine were 
under exciting clinical investigation 
by hundreds of Canadian and 
American doctors 

“I found a small supply of rcscr- 
pme and chlorpromazine in the 
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hospital' pharmacy at Traverse 
City,” says Jack. “Then I found 
that each staff member had a supply 
of samples. I persuaded each of them 
into giving me those sanmles, and 
then I began getting refills from 
pharmaceutical houses. And I was 
in business ” 

Ferguson began testing the effect 
of the two drugs on the worst be¬ 
haved among his charges. He 
hadn’t a resident or a houseman to 
help him He had 107 nurse-attend¬ 
ants who were his hands, his ears, 
his eyes. 

Three times a day the nurse-at¬ 
tendants stood by to sec to it that 
patients actually swallowed their 
medicines, recording the doses in so 
many milligrams. Or three times a 
day they put the medicine into the 
meals of the many patients who 
were too far gone to take any pill 
at all 

Under the medicines the dis¬ 
turbed patients became meek as 
lambs But something ominous, 
something sad, about reserpinc (and 
chlorpromazine too) disturbed Fer¬ 
guson. As he kept it up over long 
periods to calm down the terribly 
tough cases, reserpine sent many ot 
them into a dreamy lethargy And 
when he kept some of the patients 
on reserpine right through their 
lethargy, hoping it would be tempor¬ 
ary, some of them drifted down into 
a black depression, a melancholia 

There was another disappoint¬ 
ment for Jack about the two drugs* 
they were effective tranquillizers of 


excited, aggressive, overactivcly in¬ 
sane patients. They didn’t help pa¬ 
tients who were melancholic and 
depressed to begin with 

These disappointments had just 
begun*when Dr Frank Mohr, clin¬ 
ical director of CIBA m America, 
came to Traverse City State Hos- ■ 
pital and met lack. It is likely to be 
important for the world’s mentally 
ill that these two men got together. 

Jack told Dr. Mohr of his troubles 
with reserpine He explained that 
he had tried to counteract the reser¬ 
pine depression with coffee, with 
pure caffeine, with benzedrine and 
dexedrme, with all the drugs he” 
knew that might safely stimulate a 
torpid brain But their actions were 
cither too feeble or too rough. 

Frank Mohr listened, watching 
what was for him a new type of 
state hospital doctor Behind a good- 
natured, smiling front—the outer 
Jack Ferguson —Frank Mohr de¬ 
tected a low-keyed fury of never- 
say-die, of let’s find something that 
will make your tranquillizer really 
practical, let’s get a chcm1c.1l b(X)stcr 
that’ll work with reserpine to make 
patients actively tranquil and may¬ 
be fairly sane and human so that^a 
lot of them will be able to go home 
to their families 

What have we here ? thought Di. 
Frank Mohr 

So IT CAME about late*in 1954 that 
Dr. John Fergusem found himscM 
acting as a clinical invcstigatcx*, 
co-operating with the distinguished 
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pharmaceutical house of CIBA, 
which supplied the new drugs 
free. He would now have all the 
reserpine he needed for all his over- 
active, abnormally behaved patients. 
CIBA was also sending him two of 
its latest chemical compounds, and 
he. Jack Ferguson, would be the 
first investigator in the world to try 
these hoped-for brain boosters on 
mentally ill patients to see if they’d 
help depressions. 

Compound BA-14469 had been 
found by CIBA scientists in Swit¬ 
zerland to have a notable stimulat¬ 
ing effect on animals BA-14469 
ought to hold the same promise for 
humans. Cautiously, Jack fed it to 
a few schizophrenics who passed 
their days lying on the floor It was 
sensational 

“BA-T4469 took them up off the 
floor, all right," said Jack “But 
next thing wc knew wc were pick¬ 
ing them off the ceiling ’’ 

Then there was BA-4 ^11, nuich 
less active as a boostci of brain ac 
tivity in animals Its hcxisting action 
was so gentle that CIBA scientists 
seemed not to have scry high holies 
for It 

Jack started it on a few of his sers 
depressed insane ^x:oplc He kept 
laising the doses, on more and more 
deeply depressed patients, on 
ti^nts deep down in the reserpine 
depression BA-4311’s action was a 
slow miracle It chased away rcser- 
pine depression vuthout abolishing 
th^ood n serpine tranquillity 

The patients resumed civilized 


habits by themselves. Without train¬ 
ing, many of them. All these years 
they had retained inwardly the hab¬ 
its they had learnt as children, 
though outwardly they had lived 
more helplessly, more shamelessly, 
than animals 

Here’s a woman, lying motionless 
day after day on the floor in the 
ward Outwardlv her abnormal be¬ 
haviour seems underacUve But she 
isn’t sleeping She is resistive, tense, 
like a mainspring wound too tight 
She IS overactive though lying 
motionless and seemingly underac- 
tive Abnormal behaviour is a mix¬ 
ture of under- and overactive. 

Now reserpine and BA-4311 gave 
Jack the chance to measure die over- 
and underactivity together respon¬ 
sible for abnormal behaviour Here 
was a woman who was overactive, 
velUng and aggressive Reserpine 
calmed her down nicely, but rcser- 
pine was likely to calm her down 
too much Here was another 
woman, dull, deadpan, motionless, 
BA-4 I boosted her up But BA- 
4311 alone could turn this woman 
into .1 manic depressive 

Mixed under- and overactivc ab¬ 
normal behaviour is like a ride on 
a wild seesaw What to do? Jack 
saw !*• clearly now When a patient’s 
behaviour is wildly aggressive, over- 
active, start with reserpine and 
when tranquillity begins, then add 
BA-4311, to keep the tranquil side 
of the seesaw trom going down too 
far And when a patient’s behav tour 
IS withdrawn and negative, start 
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with BA'43 i I and when its boosting 
action begins, then add teserpine to 
keep the manic side of the behav> 
iour seesaw from going way up. 

Ferguson was invited to New 
York by Dr. Frcdenc Yonkman, re* 
search head^of CIBA, to a confer- 
cncc at the New York Academy of 
Sciences. Subject of the meeting: 
“Rcscrpine in the Treatment of 
Neuropsychiatric, Neurological and 
Related Clinical Problems ” Dr. 
Ferguson described how he had per¬ 
sonally encountered reserpine-in- 
duced drowsiness and depression in 
a series of 500 patients on rescrpinc 
for six months But when he added 
BA-4311 these flaws were, to a large 
extent, no longer <1 problem. 

At a psychiatric conference late in 
1955, he went further in reporting 
on “Improved Behaviour Patterns 
in Hospitalized Mentally 111 .“ For 
he was able to give startling statis¬ 
tics about the number of patients 
who had been helped by the drug 
treatment, and told the conference, 
as we have alrcadv noted, that the 
hospital’s beautician had been 
swamped with requests for perma¬ 
nent waves by patients who had 
formerly been chronically and hojv- 
Icssly psychotic Ferguson also re- 
iM>rted that, since his new tieatment 
had started, no electroshock treat¬ 
ment had had to be given to any of 
the patients. And he hadn’t had to 
perform one leucotomy. 

Then ^c looked way out far 
ahead—unjustifiably far, surely, for 


the careful scientific men there as¬ 
sembled. “The combination of re- 
scrpine and BA'4311,** he said, 
“mav be instrumental in changing 
our hospital from a custodial home 
to a communal treatment centre.” 

When I visited Jack later at Trav¬ 
erse City he took me to meet one of 
his patients, Gudrum. She was a 
nice old lady, well mannered, tak¬ 
ing part in all of the hospital’s social 
activities. She was 71 years old, and 
It was a pleasure to get to know her. 

Gudrum had been a patient at 
Traverse City State Hospital for 52 
years. Two years before the day 1 
met her, she was hopelessly ncgativ- 
istic, had been so for many years, 
unable to feed herself or take care of 
herself in any way. She was speech¬ 
less. She was inaccessible. She tore 
her dresses and underclothes off 
cdhtinuously Most of the time, fr>r 
years, she had lain half naked or 
naked on the floor of a seclusion 
room 

Jack showed me CJudrum’s rec¬ 
ords She had entered the hospital in 
190 as n hallucinating psychotic 
She had had 28 cardiazol sh<xk 
treatments. No lasting results In 
1943 P®®*" Gudrum was tried on 
neutral pack treatment This con¬ 
sists in being bound up tight like a 
mummy and dipped in cold water. 
After 420 of these treatments they 
were discontinued because they 
didn’t help her at all. 

The same year she was selected 
for electroshock treatment. She had 
a course of each of the several types 
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of shock treatment then m vogue^ 
for a total of 68 convulsions. 

The charts say that her aggres¬ 
siveness and destructiveness con¬ 
tinued She remained nude, acted 
like a vknld animal Her behaviour 
continued unchanged from 1943 till 
1954. 

On Christmas Day, 1954, Dr. Fer¬ 
guson started Gudrum on half a 
milligram of reserpine three times a 
day. By the 13th of J.inuary, 1955, 
she was quiet and was able to re¬ 
main dressed for the first time in 30 
years Continued treatment sent her 
down into a depression, and Gu- 
drum*s subsequent fate is really a 
history in capsule form of Jack’s dis¬ 
covery of the balaiictng action of re- 
serpinc and BA-43 ii violent 

seesaw of overactivc and undcr- 
active abnormal behaviour 

In April i95'5 (Judriim’s behav¬ 
iour seesaw seemed to be balanced 
“Continues to pick up from this 
date, 16/4/55," says the chart lacon¬ 
ically In the c.iiK summci she 
could go for walks outside She 
could go to buy little knick-knacks 
at the hospital canteen In Julv Ciu- 
drum was tiansferrecl to a scmi- 
open ward where she ate in the 
main dining-ieK>m 

“Gudrum needed .ilinost no help 
except ro be reminded to keep her 
shoes on," said a nurse-attendant in 
charge of her For this breach of eti¬ 
quette Gudrum is to be pardoned. 
This was the first time she had been 
away fro a a w'ard for disturbed 
patients for over 50 years, the first 


time she had worn shoes for 30 
years. 

When 1 met this little old lady she 
was friendly and what Jack calls 
“sociable.” She talked little, but 
that litde made sense. 

“Gudrum cinnot be called men¬ 
tally well,” said J.ack “But she is 
enjoynng life for the first time in 
many years ” 

She IS well enough to go home, 
but Gudrum has no home, nor, ap¬ 
parently, has she any relatives at all 
The last letter from a relative is 
dated 1907. 

Berths Orcuit, a registered nurse, 
has been the director of nuising at 
Traverse City State Hospital for 30 
years Says Miss Orcutt, “There has 
been an unbelievable change in the 
nursing of custodial patients under 
Ferguson You just can’t imag¬ 
ine what a thiill it is when hopeless¬ 
ly withdrawn patients suddenly say 
to their attendant nurse, ‘What time 
IS it^’ or, ‘Please let me help in the 
kitchen ’ Those first timid words 
arc like dtKirs opening to the nund, 
through w'hich an understanding 
nurse attendant may work to diaw 
the patient out to reality ” 

Jack quickly understood that, giv¬ 
en Ins problem—one doctor serving 
a thousand patients—^he must give 
his nurse-attendants the duties, the 
dignity and the responsibility of doc¬ 
tors There exists no microscope, no 
graph, no chemical test on which to 
predict the downtrend or upsurge of 
mental health in this army of the 
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lost. There exists only the watching 
of their behaviour. Who was going 
to spy out all the subtle, incessant, 
shifting ups and downs of behav¬ 
iour, watch them all like a hawk, 
night and day^ Only the nurse-at¬ 
tendants 

“It isn’t the new medicines, 
alone,” says Jack. “They only start 
up a mental awakening They 
create within the patient an abili¬ 
ty. Then the nurse-attendants have 
got to pour in the confidence and 
wipe out the fear of entering into 
new situations. For years the pa¬ 
tients have been helped to get up, to 
go to the bathroom, to dress, to cat 
It’s a deep conditioning They’re 
scared when they have to start to do 
even the simplest things on their 
own.” 

When patients, under the power 
of the medicines, awaken to a con¬ 
dition of more sane, they begin to 
confide in the nurse-attend.ints 
“Yes, you can get me a new dress, 
thank sou ” Or, “No, you’d better 
put me back in the closed ward— 
I’m not ready ” 

Jack feels that his nurse-attendants 
have made a tundamental discov¬ 
ery “I’he awakening patients 
know far more about their sick¬ 
nesses than we do It isn’t the nurse- 
attendants who first tell me if a 
patient IS getting better or not It’s 
the patients who first tell the nurse- 
attendants, ,who then bring it to 
me. 

Is It o strange that Ferguson 
should trust the patients themselves? 


But then he knew what it was to be 
insane. 

Mrs. Donna Pillars, a nurse and a 
veteran of 20 years at the Traverse 
City State Hospital, tells me of the 
change in the female wards since 
the coming of Dr. Ferguson and his 
new medicines. A few years ago in 
the night, in a flashing, craving 
thunderstorm, the hospital lights 
failed She went to a disturbed 
ward There, revealed by flashes of ' 
the lightning all the way down the 
long, pitch-dark hall she saw 
women, naked women, standing 
like living statues frozen by fear, or 
prowling about in the dark, ghastly 
white in the lightning, suddenly 
pimping at her and screaming 

“If the lights should fail in a 
storm tonight,” said Donna, “al¬ 
most every one of those patients 
would be sleeping soundly And 
those awake would almost all of 
them be proficrly in their night¬ 
gowns and snug in bed ” 

Jack's smile glows bright when 
he tells n c of the rewards now com¬ 
ing to his nurses Their resurrected 
patients return their love. 

A young woman, Mary Ellen, has 
been siiatcbed from the doom of 
total dilapidation by the new medi¬ 
cines She IS ready for parole. She is 
happy today picking flowers in the 
wiK^s above Grand Traverse Bay 
with Mrs Evelyn Drake, supervisor 
of nurse-attendants To Evelyn 
Drake, Mary sums up Jack Fergu¬ 
son’s science. 

“Mrs. Drake, I know the new 
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medicines have helped me,*’ says 
Mary Ellen “But you and your 
girls have given me confidence — 
you’ve brought me out of myself to 
take an interest in others—that’s 
what’s helped me to find myself 
again ” 

Evelyn Drake told me stones of 
many others like Mary Ellen. Then 
she said “When I came here as a 
fairly young woman, it was with a 
feeling of sympathy for these poor 
souls—^but a hopeless feeling, too I 
still have the same sympathetic feel¬ 
ing But that old hopeless feeling is 
gone.’’ 

Sometimes a patient’s normal be¬ 
haviour achieved by a seesaw bal¬ 
ance of drugs may be only a surface 
sanity There are patients, seem¬ 
ingly sane, who will tell you the\ 
are Joan of Arc come back from the 
dead or the Angel Ciabiiel come 
down to earth 

What astounds mt about Jack 
Ftrguson is that such failures do not 
upset him He l(K>ks at me and 
smiles It IS as if he is telling me 
that, in these jiatients, he has swept 
awa' only one surfatt laser of their 
insanitv But isn’t th.it some’thing^ 
Wh It li it<l(K*s leave a deeper, nierre 
stubborn laser ol lun.ies e\[>osed' 
Verv well Now he will trs te) r(H)t 
out tint next stratum with some 
hoped-for new chemical—plus his 
always indispensable teneler loving 
care 

One such chemical help in 
fighting these hallucinations and 


delusions—this deeper insanity—has 
come from* the celebrated neurolo¬ 
gist and psychiatrist, Dr. Howard 
Fabing, of Christ Hospital, Cincin¬ 
nati. In 1954 Fabing received his 
first tablets of a clinically untested 
chemical called azacyclonol He 
found It to be effective against hal¬ 
lucinations and delusions 

Long before azacyclonol, Fabing 
had been intrigued by the curious 
power of a chemical called LSD-25, 
an ergot derivative A tiny amount 
of LSD-25 drive a healthy 
young man mad tor five to ten 
hours 

Now Fabing asked himself a 
ucstion What would azacyclonol 
o for healthy young men—volun¬ 
teers for the experiment—when 
Fabing drove them temporanly in¬ 
sane with LSD-25 ^ What a/acvclo- 
«ol did was to fade out their hallu¬ 
cinations, then fears, their confused 
thoughts—as li bv magic 

So How'ard Fabing set up a [uy- 
chiatiic milestone He loulcl chcmi- 
calh lur.i experimental insanitv on 
and oil like water from a spigot 
True, he legrcttullv rejwtcd that 
a/acvclonol is not ilwavs clTcctive 
against hallucinations In 115 cases 
Its batting average of impr.jvemcnt 
w'. s alsout 40 per cent Not bad 
when \ou consider the horror of 
hallucinations 

Jack Ferguson tried azacyclonol 
on severe chronic cases who had be¬ 
come better behaved on reserpine 
and BA-4311 but were still subject 
to sudden spells of madness He 
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found chat in many of these patients 
azacyclonol dispelled hallucinations 
unbudged by reserpine and BA' 

43“* 

Jack's method of starting .the 
treatment of any deeply insane, 
schizophrenic unfortunate is based 
on the well'known foct that, in gen' 
eral, medicines work more power' 
fully when they're injected than 
when they're given by mouth 

“Intravenous BA-4311 m a few 
minutes will wake up a mute cata¬ 
tonic lying on the floor sound asleep 
and drooling," says Jack. He 
demonstrated this on two patients 
in thcchionic men’s ward They had 
been catatonic for 17 and ii years, 
respectively. Into each went an in¬ 
travenous shot of BA-43U. Then in 
a few minutes, another shot, and 
then another. Now in a little while 
both of these “incurable” catatonics 
were awake, clear-eyed. They 
smiled at each other I’hcn one of 
them, for fun, tossed the swab of 
cotton-wool that had been used to 
wipe olT his arm after the injection, 
to the other newly-awakened man. 

“Wait, you fellows,” said the resi¬ 
dent doctor “I’ll get you a real 
ball." 

So the onlcx)kcrs saw what was 
very strange They saw two hope¬ 
lessly catatonic men alert, making 
sense, playing ball, suddenly having 
fun alter many years of a living 
death. 

The medirine also roused a for¬ 
lorn patient out of the deep, tearful 
doldrums of melancholia He asked 


to be allofwed to dress himself and, 
looking nothing hke his old sad self, 
he put on his clothes and went to 
the dining-room where he ate his 
supper. 

“Intravenous reserpine will, in a 
fow moments, calm nine out of ten 
violent schizophrenics," says Jack. 
“And azacyclonol, intravenously in 
three doses over a period of eight 
hours, will wipe out the acted-out 
delusions and hallucinations of six 
out of ten patients who suffer these 
ills 

“That’s how we can open the 
door to reality, qutcf^lyy for these 
poor lost souls,” said Jack. “Then 
we can give these awakened people 
into their doctor’s care for them to 
treat with the medicines by mouth. 
To learn to balance the tranquilliz¬ 
ing ajpd stimulating medicines To 
tailor the doses to the individual 
patients ” 

By early summer of 1956 many 
clinical investigators had confirmed 
Ferguson’s discovery of BA-4311’s 
boosting effect on undcractive, 
abnormally behaved people. But 
none had so far published confirma¬ 
tion of Jack’s trick of using BA- 
4311 plus reserpine Now came the 
New England Journal of Medtane 
for June 1956. 

In this conservative medical jour¬ 
nal Dr. George Brooks of the Ver¬ 
mont State Hospital reported cer¬ 
tain amazing observations on the 
treatment of chronic schizophrenics. 
On 386 such patients, over a period 
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of 16 months, the Vermont doctor 
had used chlorpromazine, or chlor- 
promazine plus rescrpinc, or reser- 
pinc alone, all in big doses as tran- 
quilli/ers 

These medicines had tranquillized 
many of them but had finally sent 
most of them deep down into what 
Dr Brooks spoke of as “extra-pvra- 
midal dysfunction ” They behaved 
in slow motion, their faces were like 
masks. Yet, at the same time, there 
was an improvement in their be¬ 
haviour 

Now to these somewhat saner 
derelicts—still on the tranquillizers 
—Dr Brooks added booster drugs 

Of the ^86 sthizophrci.ics, 151 
have been disrhaiged trcim the hos¬ 
pital, back to their homes It was 
wonderful how, on this combina¬ 
tion of tranquillizing and booster 
medicines, Dr Brooks began to l>c 
able to talk, as he put it, “directly 
to the person behind the sehi/o- 
phrenia “ In them an insight Ix'gan 
to develop siieh as he h.iel init seen 
belorc “Then talked about tlieir 
strange cxpcricnets,’’ repoiteil the 
dtxtor, “the wav normal people rt 
eount had dicaius “ 

Alter their hallueinations had van¬ 
ished, the fiatients explained them 
vividly “It’s hard to describe what 
It’s like to be insane,*’ one said “It’s 
something like being in a nightmare 
all the time ’’ 

Jack FtRt.uso‘; has not hesitated 
to tackl that infinitely difficult 
problem vihich confronts mental 


hospitals m the final insanity, the 
terminal lunacy of old age The 
antibiotics are saving many of the 
aged not for a ripe old age but for 
a sad existence in senile dementia. 
Dr Austin Smith, editor of The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Associations warns that as modern 
medicine lets us live longer and 
longer, the number of us ending in 
senile msanitv will increase 

What can be so irreversible as 
senile insanity^ When pathologists 
examined the brains of these poor 
old people who had died, they often 
found degeneration Arteriosclero¬ 
sis And why not? Of course Old 
age Inevitable 

But to Jack there was another fact 
that was a re.il problem When these 
same pathologists probed the brains 
ot other insane old people who had 
died with the same symptoms, they 
found no degeneration 

Jack chewi’d at this nnsterv Pre- 
dominantlv the pixir old people are 
confused l’he\ do not know where 
thev are, and they are often mixed 
U|) about whether this is texlay or 
vcsteidav 01 tomorrow or ten \’ears 
ago The\ may remember 50 years 
ago vividly, forgetting completely 
what hapjxncd at ten this morning 
Yet there aie other insane old people 
whose symptoms are exactly those 
of any one of six different kinds of 
schizophrenia or of all of them put 
together 

Jack searched for what he calls a 
“treatable common factor.” It isn’t 
the arteriosclerosis he must treat. 
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There is, so far, no treatment It 
isn’t their confusion he must attack. 
It is behaviour so abnormal that 
those closest and dearest to the sick 
one can bear it no longer 

And if abnormal behaviour is 
overactivity or undcractiviiy or, 
more often, a mixture of both—then 
why not use the same medicines on 
the old people he is using to nor¬ 
malize the behaviour of his schizo¬ 
phrenics ? 

Dr Ferguson has been able to re¬ 
port that ot 215 senile psychotics he 
had worked with, 171 improved, 
the majority markedly In fact, 
about half of the 215 were ready for 
parole to their homes 

On groups of the old people, he 
had stopped the medicines for a few 
days Their behaviour had slid back 
into Its sombre senilitv Medicines 
restarted, their bchavioui was back 
at Its improved level in from .^8 to 
72 hours 

But w.is there a psychological ef¬ 
fect merely from taking the pills ^ 
Jack had stopped giving the pills 
and struggled the remedies into the 
patients’ food Their improved be¬ 
haviour had held up 

The role in life of the old ladies, 
now that the\ can go home, is hum¬ 
ble They can be useful, though 
They can baby-sit with the grand¬ 
children and clear the table and 
help with the dishes They can darn 
the socks and perhaps even knit 
new ones. 

The fact of their being able to live 
out the quiet evenings of their lives 


—enfeebled, yes, but clear-headed— 
the very existence of that new kind 
of resurrected old person blows 
awav the superstition of the inevi¬ 
tability of the insanity of the aged. 

In January 195O The ]ournal of 
the Amettcan Medical Association 
published a paper by Doctors John 
Ferguson and William FundeWjurk 
on the subject of impioving senile 
behaviour. Jack was quicdy proud. 
Dr Austin Smith himself had dic¬ 
tated a line tor the opening of Jack’s 
paper, “The medical prevention 
and control of abnormal behaviour 
patterns in the elderly by those 
closest to them—the general practi¬ 
tioners—should be the starting point 
of attack ’’ 

Jack Ferguson hates to have to 
treat old jicople .it the hospital He 
thinks that in time family doctors 
can treat them in then homes, he- 
fote admission 

Plrh^i's no other aspect of Jack’s 
achievements against insanity has 
been more dramatic than that of the 
number ot f.ir-gonc chronic jiaticnts 
he has managed to parole to their 
hoincs 

“It’s fine your number of paioled 
IS up sc» sharply,’’ I said, “but don’t 
.1 great many of thejn have to come 
back 

“You bet a lot of them h.ivc to 
come bark,’’ said Jack “But the 
number staying out, this year, 1956, 
is three times what it was in 195^3, 
before we started the medicines ’’ 

Jack explained that 61 per cent of 
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those paroled—all of them had been 
chronic insane-^are now holding 
their recovery firmly. Then he made 
me sit up— 

“We know why nine out of ten 
of those who relapse, relapse. They 
lose control because there’s no medi¬ 
cal supervision to see that they keep 
on WTtn their medicines at home, or 
to regulate the doses. They relapse 
because there is mismanagement of 
many patients put out to family- 
care homes. The state doesn’t pay 
the family-care people enough per 
day to make it worth their while to 
' be attentive to their newly-sane 
guests. And there’s often a lapse of 
tender loving care on the part of the 
relatives to whom the newly-sane 
folks have returned ” 

Jack thinks that along with every 
discharged or paroled patient should 
go a report of the patient’s treat¬ 
ment, with suggestions to the fam¬ 
ily doctor as to how to carry it on. 
“Remember your controlled dia¬ 
betic,’’ he says “If he overeats, the 
doctoi may have to give him more 
insulin. If he cuts his f(Kxi, the doc¬ 
tor may have to cut the insulin 
down. It’s the same with abnormal 
behaviour No good doctor will )ust 
chuck the new medicines into the 
patient—^without seeing to it that 
the patient has a diet of tender lov¬ 
ing care at home.” 

Jack says that it is actually easier 
for family doctors to treat recovered 
mental patients than it is to keep 


people threatenea oy Heart failure 
under contrd with digitalis, or to 
keep diabetics on an even keel with 
insulin. Why? Because, in cases of 
congestive heart hulure or diabeici^ ^ 
deterioration may go far before the 
patients feel it In mental illness, the 
slightest symptoms of a return of 
trouble are felt—^at once—^in the 
head. 

And that brings Tack Ferguson to. 
a turning point in his life If fam¬ 
ily doctors can stabilize the behav¬ 
iour of recovered patients, why 
can’t they treat people’s early insan¬ 
ity—before they’re ready for admis 
sion. 

This deep question brings Jack 
to the final hope that gleams at the 
end of his adventure. “It is the 
family doctor,’’ he says, “who sees 
mental illness start. He practises 
soft-shoe psychiatry with over half 
of his patients every day.’’ Jack 
has a vision. It is not visionary. 
It IS practical.. And now the family 
doctor has the new behaviour medi¬ 
cines They are safe Their cost is 
low As general practitioners see pa¬ 
tients once considered absolute! / in¬ 
curable taking their places in the 
community again, they’ll start using 
the medicines to prevent others 
from having to be admitted to men¬ 
tal hospitals. 

“The one way to empty our asy¬ 
lums IS to keep the mentally ill ota 
of them,” says Jack Ferguson. 

THE END 
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MY 32 HOURS 
AT THE 

EDGE OF SPACE 

^By hitijot Davtd Simons, U.S.A F, with Don Schanche 

For aJmost a day and a half this autumn, Major Simons, a ^5>vear'old 
scientist, seated high above the world in a balloon, reaching the fantastic 
altitude of 102,000 feet. Never before has man been so high for so long. 
Here is Major Simons’s own vivid record of his flight. 


I HAVi JUST returned from the 
fnnge of outer space, more 
than 19 miles above the earth. 
As 1 wnte this it is less than 24 
hours since the aluminium capsule 
which was my dwellmg and scienti* 
fle laboratory for 52 hours settled 
heavily in a field of flax on a South 
Dakota iGirm. My impressions of the 
flight which made me the first man 
to spend an appreciable length of 
time higjher than 99 per cent of the 


earth’s atmosphere are still vivid. 

During the flight 1 experienced 
fear that approached panic. It would 
be silly to deny it. There were crises 
that might have been hital to anyone 
but a trained balloonist who was 
also a specialist in aviation medicine 
and an amateur meteorologist. 

It was 10 p.m. on August iS» 
when I settled into the nylon nd: 
seat of my aluminium capsule for 
the beginning of Operation Man 

ay 


C9iUbnu0d from Lift 
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High. Around me m the capsule— 
which was approximatdy the size of 
a telephone booth—^werc batteries of 
instruments, balloon controls, tem^ 
perature and pressure gauges, 
cameras, the viewing end of a five- 
inch telescope, a tape recorder, food, 
a thermal suit which I could put on 
over my high-altitude pressure suit 
for protection against cold, and 
scores of other items. 

One unscientific item was a neatly 
typed note stuck to the wall. “Have 
ail the fun you want,” it said, “but 
don’t jump up and down.” It was 
from Otto Winzen, of Wmzcn Re¬ 
search, Inc., who had built the bal¬ 
loon and capsule and was in over¬ 
all command The note was his way 
of chiding me because 1 sometimes 
do get excited over our research. 

At T0.40 p.m., after Wmzcn’s re¬ 
search engineers and I had checked 
the instruments, my boss. Colonel 
John Paul Stapp,* reached in to 
shake hands He is the jet-age 
pioneer whose fertile mind had con¬ 
ceived the Man High project. He is 
also a terrible punster “Major,” he 
said, “you are about to reach the 
high jxjint of your career ” 

Then the capsule was hermetical¬ 
ly scaled From this moment on, mv 
only contacts with the outside were 
by radio, and by sight, through six 
observation portholes. Circulating 
inside the capsule was a mixture of 
oxygen, helium and nitrogen. As I 
breathed this mixture, it Hushed the 

• S«e ''Fastest Mn on Earth," The Reader's 
Digest, January 1<)*6 


excess nitrogen from my blood 
stream, thus protecting me from an 
attack of the “bends” in the event of 
an emergency decompression at 
high altitude. 

The scaled capsule, with me in¬ 
side, was taken by lorry 150 miles 
from Winzen’s plant near Minnea¬ 
polis to a deep open-pit iron nunc 
near Crosby, Minnesota. Launching 
the balloon from the pit would give 
us 425 extra feet of calm air—essen¬ 
tial for a balloon of three million 
cubic feet capacity. It even light 
winds caught the thin polyethylene 
skin (which at 0015 inches, is only 
about half the thickness of this 
page), the balloon would act like a 
sail and dash itself, and perhaps me, 
against the jagged walls of the mine. 

Time dragged as the giant bal¬ 
loon was stretched out on the floor 
of tha jnine and began to swell with 
the helium being pumped into it 
My gondola was fastened to it. At 
8 a.m we were already an hour be¬ 
hind schedule, and now the wind 
was rising close to the danger point 
It caught the balloon, which began 
to turn Otto quickly made the crew 
walk the gondola downwind, hold¬ 
ing tight to the bottom of the cap¬ 
sule to keep the straining balloon 
from t iking off When the gondola 
was directly under the huge plastic 
bag, he shouted, “Let her go*” 

Because a climbing balloon 
accelerates very slowly, I felt no sen¬ 
sation of being released. But, look¬ 
ing through one porthole into a 
split mirror which was mounted so 
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Major David Simons in the capsule, photographed at too.ooo feet 
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that 1 could see 
straight down 
and straight up, 

I watched the 
earth fall away, 
gradually chang¬ 
ing from a world 
of colour and de¬ 
tail into a mass of 
dull brown and 
green. Then I 
turned back to 
my work inside 
the capsule 

I had 25 experi¬ 
ments to per¬ 
form during the 
trip Astronomers 
wanted me to 
obser^e the moon and Venus 
Meteorologists wanted weather 
observation Everyone wanted pic- 
tuies of cloud formations Upjxrr- 
.•tmospherc physicists wanted 

observations of the nuroia borealis. 

For my own medical research 
programme I wanted to record my 
physical and mental reactions to 
confinement in this alien environ¬ 
ment I «iiSo wanted to know the ef¬ 
fects of cosmic-ray brimbardment on 
my body. To this end I wore photo¬ 
graphic track plates taped to my 
arms and chest. Under the plates, in¬ 
delibly etched on my skin, arc tattoo 
marks which I had put there so 
that the developed plates, showing 
where the cosmic particles hit, can 
always be matched against my skin 
to find the otherwise invisible spots 
of penetration. 


I will be studied for several years 
to find what effects there were. 

Rising above the troposphere, 
where 75 per cent of the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere is compressed to form the 
ring of air in'which we live, I read 
ofl some of the items on which I had 
to report frequently to the radio van 
below capsule pressure, altitude; 
oxygen pressure; temperature; the 
{icrcentage of carbon dioxide in the 
c.ipsule from my own exh ilation. 
Taped to my chest was a micro¬ 
phone which acted as a stethoscope; 
radioing my heartbeat as a beep 
signal to Colonel SCapp on the 
ground. Another device strapped 
round my chest reported each 
breath as a hee-haw sotyid. 

Now I reached my ceiling alti¬ 
tude, which was unofficially reck-* 
oned by radar at about 102,000 feet. 
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Lookins down, I thought 1 could 
see Lake Michigan to the east. 
Above me I saw something I did 
not believe at first. Well abwe the 
haze layer of the earth's atmosphere 
were taint thin bands of blue, 
sharply etched against the dark sky, 
hovenng over the earth like a suc¬ 
cession of halos. They arc appar- 
endy thin shells of dust on whose 
presence saentists have previously 
only theonzed. 

My field of vision from that alti¬ 
tude covered a radius of at least 400 
miles, more than half a milhon 
square miles. Far off to the west I 
saw huge areas covered over with 
thick clouds, including a number of 
thunderheads. Our weather forecast 
hadn’t predicted this. 

Other troubles began croppmg 
up. Otto Winzen was calling, and 
he was disturbed. My pulse and res¬ 
piration were no longer being re¬ 
ceived over radio by die van, which 
by this time had followed me to 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. The same 
radio beacon had also been used to 
fix my exact position and altitude. 
Now, with this radio out, it would 
be difficult to track me from the 
ground during the night, except by 
radar. If thunderstorms crossed un¬ 
der the balloon, there would be mo 
much radar interference to follow 
me at all. There was also evidence 
of trouble with my high-frequency 
voice coixununications radio. If it 
broke down, 1 would be totally iso¬ 
lated, miles above the earth. 

Odonel Stapp came on the radio. 


JCNMnHMr 

‘Tm leaving it up to you," he said. 
“Do you want to come down?" 

“No," I said, “I want to stay up." 
This flight was the dimax to three 
years ot research, and I still had 
dozens of things to do. 

As I sat wat^ng the instruments, 
my thoughts were interrupted by 
the most starding aig^t I have ever 
seen, the one impression of my 
flight I will carry with me longer 
than any other: sunset through the 
pnstine clanty of die edge of space. 
It IS difficult to communicate its full 
beauty. Above the distant clouds a 
thm, salmon-pink band of atmo¬ 
sphere glowed as die sun edged be¬ 
low the earth's horizon. The salmon 
glow was crowned by a strip of blue, 
light and yet mtense, as if someone 
had lifted a veil from an ordmary 
blue sky to leave it polished and 
bn^t. And it was utterly clean, 
wimout dust and air to diffuse it. 
Above, surprisingly, the stars were 
shining briUiandy. 

Later, through my telescope, the 
stars appeared as steady, bright 
lights, not twinkling and diffused 
as we see them on rarth. I was un¬ 
able to observe more than that. 
Every time I moved mside the cap¬ 
sule a slight but maddemng rotation 
began. To stop it, I had to sit per- 
feedy still for 15 minutes. 

Later in the mght I watched a 
spectacular astral scene. It was Ve¬ 
nus setting beyond the earth's hori¬ 
zon. Prom my vantage point I was 
looking at the planet through two 
atmospheres of earth—dike looking 
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through the two curved sides of a 
glass tumbler. As the light of Venus 
passed through the bands of atmo> 
sphere, the &r-away planet twinkled 
Jowly in bnlliant colours, first yel¬ 
low, dicn green, then red, as if swnc- 
one were turning a giant stage-light 
filter between Venus and my eyes. 
Each colour held for about a second. 

It was now past midnight, and the 
capsule had begun m get cold. Fa¬ 
tigue was getting me. 1 cat-napped 
between observations. As I read 
some check points to the radio van, 
now parked at Fargo, Nordi Da¬ 
kota, Colonel Stapp brought me up 
short. “Your voice sounds lethar¬ 
gic,” he said. “Have you eaten yet?” 

Except for a cheeseburger con¬ 
sumed during my ascent, I had com¬ 
pletely ignored food. “Better eat a 
couple of candy bars,” Stapp said. I 
did, and felt much better. 

During the night my altitude had 
dropped to about 84,000 feet as a re¬ 
sult of the cooling and contraction 
of the gas in the balloon. 1 dropped 
some ballast, but the balloon con¬ 
tinued to setde. The temperature in¬ 
side the capsule went down to i" (' 
1 had to slip into my thermal suit to 
keep warm. In my cramped space it 
took 25 minutes to wriggle it on. 

Below me now, around 4 ajn., 
the thunderstorms had moved in 
From 70,000 feet I could see several 
thunderheads Bashing. They 
reached an altitude of nearly 68,000 
feet. To a meteorologist, this is 
alm<}st unbelievable. These cloud 
formations have been thought to 



The helmm-ftUed plastic balloon which lifted 
Major Simons on hit retard attent 

rise not much higher than 55,000 
About two months ago, while fly¬ 
ing in a jet at 35,000 feet, I had seen 
a thunderhead shoot out horizontal* 
flashes of lightning. If the flashes 
could strike horizontally as well as 
downward, could they also lash 
straight up, perhaps striking my 
trailing radio antenna? 5uch a bolt 
of lightning could start a roaring 
fire m the capsule with its rich oxy¬ 
gen atmosphere. 
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To lighten the balloon I dropped 
two of the 50'pound battery packs 
from below the capsule The balloon 
remained safely above the storms 

Very tired, 1 made a thorough in¬ 
strument check, radioed my infor¬ 
mation to the communications van 
far below and said I was going to 
sleep. My nap lasted 30 minutes 

I awoke just before the earliest 
rays of sunrise began to show 
against the distant horizon. Again I 
was moved and excited, just as I had 
been at sunset. I saw a gieen flash, a 
phenomenon sometimes seen in the 
tropics at suniise and sunset but 
never before seen this far north. It 
occurs just as the sun’s first direct 
rays come over the knife-edge of the 
horizon—a sudden brilliant green 
flash of light which lasts only an in 
stant If 1 had so much as blinked, 
I would have missed it The flash 
was followed bv the sun’s red rays 
as they shot through the atmosphere 
It was beautiful 

My altitude was about yfiawK) feet 

when the balloon l>egan to climb 

graduallv as the gas expanded under 

the warmth of the sun’s rays Kv 

* 

San. I had reached 9 o,o(K) feet 

It was ten o’clock befoic I saw the 
fii St break in the we.ithcr westward, 
the direction in which I was drift¬ 
ing. Over Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
there was a deep hole in the clouds 
Through it I saw in the distance a 
north-south river that had to be the 
Missouri I wanted to drop down 
through the cloud gap I was tired 
Mv discomfort, after being sealed in 


the capsule for more than 35 
hours, had become a gnawing ache. 

But from the ground Otto or¬ 
dered me not to try a decent 
through the gap. To do so, he* 
pointed out, I would have to pass 
through a jet stream flowing east¬ 
ward at 50 m p h The wind would 
shove me into the thunderheads and 
the balloon could not take that To 
parachute would b^ equally hazar¬ 
dous 

It was 10 45. I had just given the 
ground team some radio direction 
readings. In the radio van Captain 
Erwin Archibald, project physioh/- 
gist who was watching for any clue 
that mv physical condition might be 
deteriorating, noticed that one of 
the bearings I reported was very in¬ 
accurate Also, Ck)loncl ^'Stapp be¬ 
came alarmed because 1 was talking 
.'ft a quarter of mv usual speed 

They asked for the level of carbon 
dioxide in the capsule The maxi¬ 
mum safe concentration of the dead¬ 
ly gas was three per cent I took a 
reading The level was four per cent 
My rate* of bre.ithing, normally 
12-14.1 minute, was 1^4 The carbon 
dioxide was afTecting me severely 

A|>parcntlv during the night, 
when the tcmjKTaturc dropped to 
i" , the chemical Jised for air re¬ 
generation had lost Its ability to ab¬ 
sorb c.irbon dioxide quickly Archi¬ 
bald radioed me to breathe pure 
oxygen from the emergency supply. 

I put on the mask, then took it off 
15 minutes later By that time the 
air regenerator had absorbed all but 
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two per cent of the carbon dioxide, 
and the atmosphere was safe to 
breathe. But with me exhaling into 
the cabin, the carbon dioxide 
gathered again quickly, and 1 had 
to repeat the oxygen mask process. 

To compound my problems, the 
balloon was rising and again had 
reached peak altitude. Although I 
valved out gas repeatedly, it did not 
come down. Since I was running 
low now on battery power, I was 
forced to cut off the capsule cooling 
system. The temperature crept up to 
29° C I was miserably hof the body 
cannot long stand temperatures of 
more than 27® C in a pressure suit 

At this point I was approaching 
panic. But as a doctor I knew 
what was causing my rising appre¬ 
hension. .Panic is one symptom of 
carbon dioxide poisoning, and the 
terrific heat was compounding that 
I stopped and gave myself a short 
lecture there is only one thing you 
can do, and that is to look at the facts 
and try to find a solution 

A.'tually, It was Otto who found 
the solution Valve off more gas, he 
suggested, to make the ballfxjii 
drop The air rushing by the capsule 
would cool It 

Now I saw another break in the 
clouds, but the balloon refused to 
respond to related valying of gas 
Then, from 95,0(X) feet, it began 
descending slowly. However, as I 
descended, the balloon picked up 
more heat, the remaining gas ex¬ 
panded and I rose again. Then for 
two hours I tracked a frustrating 
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stair-step pattern in the stratosphere, 
ending up at about 89,000 feet. 

Again I felt fear It is, after all, a 
frightening business to be that high 
and to sec no way of getting down. 

What was holding the balloon up 
I do not know It could have been 
a temperature inversion involving 
flipflopped layers of air in which 
hot air pushed the balloon -*up 
against a ceiling of cold air so that, 
alternately heating and cooling, the 
balloon kept rising and falling. At 
any rate, it was 2.16 before I was 
finally able to start a steady descent. 

At 5 32—^42 hours and 52 minutes 
after I had been hermetically sealed 
into mv own litde world, 32 hours 
and 10 minutes after leaving the 
earth—1 bumfied in^o the soft 
loamy soil of South Dakota The 
balloon, caught by the wind, tip|)e<l 
the catisulc on its side and dragged 
It 20 feet before I flipficd the switch 
which released it 

1 could see a farmer and his son 
on horseback galloping across the 
field I crawled out r>n mv hands 
.ind knees, removed mv helmet and 
said, “Hello, how aie \ou todav 
The furrnfr said “Ilowdv,” and 
tried to keep his horse from shying 
away from an approaching helicop¬ 
ter in which Otto and his wife, 
Oilonel Stapp and C>aptain Archi¬ 
bald had come to meet me 
“Lcx>k,” cried the boy, “there’s a 
helicopter J Tve always wanted to 
sec one ” The aluminium capsule 
which had just descended from the 
edge of space was lying at his feet 



For nearly 60 years this 
affectionate, mischievous and 
extraordinarily intelligent 
elephant delighted thousands 
of Australian circus-goers 

Exploits of illke, 
The Cireus Elephant 

By Bruce Hutton 


O NE DAY in 1912, when bullock 
teams were used for much of 
the rural hauling in Australia, a 
dray piled high with heavy bales 
of wool bogged down while crossing 
a railway crack near Tenterfield, 
New South Wales. An express was 
due any minute. In a freight yard 
near by, a 66-year-old Indian ele¬ 
phant named Alice was unloading 

An acior m Australia for 25 years, Biuce 
Hutton also contributed theatrical aruclcs to 
numerous magazines tor more than 20 years 
he was director of public relations for Wirths' 
Circus, and lectured throughout Australia on 
his duef intj:( St—animals 
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&cPLorrs OF auce, the circus elephant 


circus wagons from a string of goods 
trucks. Attracted by the shouts of 
the bullock driver, Alice eyed the 
straimng animals and then, without 
a word of command, lumbered over, 
braced her mighty forehead against 
the immobihzed dray and effort¬ 
lessly heaved it across the track. 
Moments later the express roared 
through. 

On another occasion, when a 
wheat wagon sank in sand near 
Berrigan, New South Wales, Alice 
stepped in after 14 powerful horses 
had struggled in vain for half an 
hour. She pushed the wagon on to 
solid ground m 30 seconds. A weigh¬ 
bridge showed that she had eased 
33 000 pounds out of the unwilling 
sand 

Alice was the most remarkable 
animal f have ever known. But it 
was not only for her intelligence 
and her might that two generations 
of Australian circus goers fondly 
remember her Equally fascinating 
was her playful side. At the end of 
one of our performances in Mel¬ 
bourne, a shy litdc girl was holding 
behind her back a floral tribute 
which she was to present to one of 
the peiformers. Alice sidled up 
noiselessly, snatched the bouquet 
and put It to use as a fly-swatter 

On anothef day, when the Big 
Top had been erected in a West 
Australian park, Alice ambled over 
to watch two small boys on a see¬ 
saw. One of the boys vacated his 
seal, the other stayed on. Where¬ 
upon Alice placed one ponderous 
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foot on the empty end of the board 
and bore it to the ground. Experi' 
mentally releasing me pressure, she 
watched the boy descend, then again 
gendy depressed her end. For some 
minutes she continued this game, 
apparently enjoving it thoroughly, 
until she was recalled to her chores^ 
Wirths’ Circus, one of the two 
oldest and largest in Australia, pur¬ 
chased Alice in 1899 from a circus in 
India. She was then 53 years old. 
She had had an elementary amount 
of ring training, and was reputed to 
have had some timber-working ex¬ 
perience in Burma. She was not in¬ 
ordinately large she weighed )ust 
under four tons and sto^ about 
eight feet six inches high Even at 
that age, she was still in her prime. 
The Wirths knew they had procured 
an unusual pachyderm; they pist 
didn’t know how unusual 
It was in 1902, after three ycai s of 
“visual training” working alongside 
Gunny Sah, the chief loading ele¬ 
phant, that Alice twik over .is queen 
of the herd Ciiinny Sah died, and it 
became Alice’s job to lead the d.in 
gcrous and ticklish business of mov¬ 
ing cages of wild animab uj) and 
down inclined skids between the 
ground and goods trucks, of plac¬ 
ing the cages so as to conserve every 
inch of space, of pushfng or h.iuling 
the weighty circus wagons. This 
was steady work, for the railway 
gauges in Australia’s ;ix diflercnt 
states vary, and a circus is compelled 
to switch trains many times in 
making a circuit of the continent. 
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What made Alice unusual even 
among elephants was the way she 
used mitiative to cope with emer¬ 
gencies. Once the front wheels of a 
heavily laden wagon that she was 
pushing ran off the edge of a goods 
truck. Half the vehicle hung peri¬ 
lously in mid-air. Without direction, 
Alice stepped to the ground and, 
with her trunk, lifted and jockeyed 
the* wagon back to its proper posi¬ 
tion. 

I often saw Alice move a five-ton 
lorry, laden with tents and other 
gear, from a railway truck to a plat¬ 
form alongside without guidance. 
First she lifted the front end diagon¬ 
ally on to the platform. Then she 
calmly trundled to the rear and re¬ 
peated the performance. Quicker 
than a mobile crane would have 
done It, she had that lorry off the 
train and ready to be driven aw.iy 

Alice was not only unexcelled at 
her job—she knew it, too. And 
despite her amiable nature, she occa¬ 
sionally revealed, human-likc, a 
flash ot professional jealousy Once, 
at Port Fairy, Victoria, she had 
stopped work for breakfast when 
she heard the second loading ele¬ 
phant being ordered about by Char¬ 
lie West, the circus’s transport boss 
She raced to the scene, butted her 
understudy away and did tiie job 
herself. 

Charlie claimed that Alice under¬ 
stood everything he said. During 
lulls m her work she would regu¬ 
larly sidle up to him for a quiet 
“chiat.” Often, when he was talking 


to somebody else, Alice would inter¬ 
rupt with her strange **pratdmg.” 
“Shut up,” West would say, “I’m 
not talking to you I’’ Alice would 
shut up and, what’s more, wait until 
she was spoken to. 

Alice’s presence of mind saved the 
life of Eiieen Wirth about 12 years 
ago.'Another elephant had knocked 
Eileen to the ground and would 
have trampled her to death had not 
Alice rushed over and butted the 
murderous elephant away. 

There was also the classic episode 
of about 1914, in Sydney, still fre¬ 
quently recalled by circus folk. Dur¬ 
ing the Grand Parade in the.Big 
Top a tiny tot leapt out of the audi¬ 
ence and raced into the path of the 
oncoming elephants While women 
screamed, and others looked on, 
horrified, Alice calmly Ifrted the 
child* with her trunk and handed 
her back to her parents. 

Birds and small animals seemed 
to arouse Alice’s maternal instinct. 
Among the oddly assorted creatures 
she sheltered at various times were a 
lovebird, a cat, a three-legged bul¬ 
lock and a flock of geese. None of 
these animals had any qualms about 
their safety while near their gar¬ 
gantuan p otector; they seemingly 
revelled in the privilege. 

Keeping Alice tethered was a 
major pr^lem because of her love 
of mischief. No matter how the men 
schemed to confine her she fre¬ 
quently managed to undo her chains 
—as well as those of her closest 
friend, DoU. On a New Zealand 
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tour she once loosed her own and was about to leave Melbourne for a 


Doirs shackles, and the ungainly 
pair shambled into a near-by brick¬ 
yard There they upset pile after pile 
of bricks, and did considerable dam¬ 
age The brickyard proprietor called 
his lawyer, and both rushrd to the 
circus. When they got there, thev 
demanded to inspect the elephant 
line. Alice and Doll were in then 
accustomed places, as innocent-look¬ 
ing as the lest 

In 1946, on Alice’s looth birth¬ 
day,* we staged a special party at an 
evening performance in Melbourne. 
It was decided that Alice must cur 
her own birthday cake and that 
Jessie, another mcmbei of the herd, 
would toast her in champagne Ficd 
Schafer, then in charge of the ele¬ 
phants, trained Alice for her task of 
pulling the cork bv making her 
practise on a bottle with a carrot in 
the neck 

The parts was a sjx;ctacular suc¬ 
cess. When Alice was led to the fivc- 
foot-high c.ike to cut it with a large 
knife, she was extremely nervous 
but she did the job as she had betn 
tauglit, and also drew the cork from 
the champ.igne bottle without mis¬ 
hap i\n<*ther elephant, Eil\. then 
wished Alice “Happy Birthday” by 
tiumpeting into the rnicrojihonc 
And when the band struck up “For 
She's a Jolly Good Fellow,” the au¬ 
dience rose to Its feet and shouted 
the song in a spirited ovation 

In November 1953, when Wirths’ 

* The noimal life spin of Indiar rleph.int« 
ranges from 45 to AO jearc Some live to 70 and 
o\er lew Ine be>ond 100 


New Zealand tour, it became evi¬ 
dent that old age was getting the 
belter of Alice. She was then 107, 
and had been with our circus for 54 
years So she was left behind for a 
rest at the Melbourne Zix>. 

Despite every care from tlie zoo, 
Alice fretted so much at being ab¬ 
sent from her old friends that slje be¬ 
came ill She refused to cat or to 
associate with other elephants, and 
passed her days stinding motion¬ 
less When the circus canu b.ick, 
she was m a pitiable condition 

I h i\ e often watched the return of 
animals to the circus alter an illness, 
and the welcome accorded them by 
their mates is a jov to behold With 
Alice, It was a jiartiCiilarlv moving 
experience 

A trailer truck was sent to the 
/fK> to collect her, and even before 
the otlier clcph.inls ccnild see her 
they jiicked up her scent and licgan 
trumjicting their welcome Hack 
in the herd, Aluc immedi.ilclv 
responded b\ fondly caicssing the 
others with bet trunk lici listle^- 
ness fell away as if b\ magic, a 
sprightliiif ss returned to her stej). 

Alice never worked or jicrformcd 
again, boweve*' The spirit was rmirc 
than willing, but the failing l>ody 
could not respond For three years, 
until Ajiril 1956, Alice travelled as 
“guest of honour” with the circus 
But during this jicrio^ she lost mc-e 
than h ilf a ton in weight, and had to 
be co.ixed from (dace to place It was 
painful to see her making the efTort 
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of placing one leg ever so slowly 
and shakily m front of another. 

On the last day of the 1956 Easter 
season in Sydney, Alice ate her hay 
as usual. But at 6 p.m., when the 
circus was packing up to leave, she 
swayed on her feet while being 
coaxed to st^ up into her lorry. 
Plainly the effort was beyond her. 

Doll was brought alongside to 
help maintain her balance, but to 
no avail Soon afterwards, with legs 
crossed and looking as though her 
bones had turned to jelly, Alice col¬ 
lapsed completely 

One of Australia’s best veterinary 


surgeons was called m, and a rapid 
inspection sufficed to tell him that 
the feeble old lady would never be 
able to rise again. He recommended 
that she be put out of her misery. 
With the Wirths’ sorrowful concur¬ 
rence, and as hardened circus men 
stood by weeping unashamedly, 
Alice was shot through the centre of 
the forehead. 

Alice’s passing was reported in 
newspapers all across Australia. 
Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
of sympathy reached us. We had lost 
not only our most extraordinary 
but our most lovable performer 


Cartoon Quips 


Typist showing huge electronic 
machine to co-worker “The darned 
thing won the office sweepstake •” 

- Daiiirl Alnin in Look 

♦< 

Small bos to librarian “Do you 
have anything on the parent from 

1035 -J Monahan ui Fafiit/y CiM 

* 

Woman, watching football match in 
pouring rain, to^ husband. “This is 
probably another one of my silly ques¬ 
tions Why don’t we go home’” 

— Lichty 

One soung thing to another. “We’re 
having a litth disagreement—I want a 
big church wedding and he wants to 
break off the engagement.” -CoUte^'s 


Woman to customs official closing 
her bags “Docs that mean you give 

up?” —Gardner Rta in Look 

Chiio to mother scolding her for 
not letting friend play with doll “I’m 
not being selfish I I’m teaching her not 
to be selfish ” —oison 

Exhausted mother, whose house is 
a shambles, to homc-commg husband 
“What do you mean didn’t I get any 
thing done today? I got everything 
done at least twelve times'” 

—H Williams in Ladies' Home Journal 

Woman to friend in art gallery. 
“My legs always give out in the 
middle of the i8th century.” —Look 



Texas Rangers 

Still Ride the Trail 


Texans like to tell 
this story about their 
Rangers • 

A county sheriff 
telegraphed to the gov¬ 
ernor for troops to 
quell a mob that was trying to break 
into his gaol. Instead of the expected 
militia battalion, a single Texas 
Ranger stepped off the train. “They 
send man to break up a mob?” 
exclaimed the sheriff. “Why not?” 
the Ranger drawled, hitching up his 
pistol belt. “There’s just one mob, 
ain’t there?” He quickly dispersed it. 

This story illustrates not only the 
awed respect with which Texans re¬ 
gard their Rangers but also the su¬ 
preme self-confidence of this small 
company of big men who help up 
hold the law and subdue the lawless 
in the Lone Star State Only 51 of 
them cover Texas’s 800-milc length, 
most of thcip in one-man posts That 
IS enough. If they arc not the best 
police in the world, as Texans 
claim, they rank very near ilie top 
Consider the episode last year 
when a Texas city was trying to 
open a school to coloured children. 


This crack police force 
numbers only 5i, but 
each Ranger is a horseman^ 
marksman, tracker, 
and detective 


By Karl Detzer 
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An ugly crowd gathered. Both sides 
in the dispute were guilty of belli¬ 
cose actions which, if unchecked, 
might have led to bloodshed. Scores 
of uneasy city police, deputy sheriffs 
and state highway patrolmen tried 
to deal with the situation. When 
noisy lawlessness continued, local 
officers appealed to Ranger head- 
quadcers near Austin. 

Next day a Ranger captain and 
two of his men drove quietly into 
town Leaving his men at the far 
end of the street, the captain walked 
forward alone Rangers wear no 
regulation uniform but are easily 
recognizable This captain wore a 
wide-bnmmed hat, a tan shirt with 
his star pinned over his heart, gab¬ 
ardine trousers tucked into high 
boots, and two Colt 45’s in the hol¬ 
sters of his gun belt. 

He also wore an unmistakable air 
of authority As he strode firmly 
towards the hooting mob, his blue 
eyes focused on the ringleaders, the 
shouting died down, and the crowd, 
suddenly uneasy, began to back 
away In a calm voice he announced 
that he hid been sent to maintain 
peace and intended to do ]ust that 
was not taking sides, he said, 
except the side of law and order. 
He was prepared to deal personally 
with any nun or woman of what¬ 
ever colour who continued to make 
trouble. He also expressed his opin¬ 
ion that a trbuble-maker was one 
who shoved hit, threw objects, 
threatened bv voice or manner, or 
blocked free passage to anyone on a 


legitimate errand. While that was 
sinking in, he silendy eyed the 
crowd. It broke ranks and dispersed. 

The Rangers remained in town 
for three days. Then the captain an¬ 
nounced that they were leaving, and 
he hoped it would not be necessary 
to return. It was not necessary. 

For 134 years, ever since pioneer 
Stephen Austin hired a troop of 
hard-riding frontiersmen to guard 
isolated setidcrsfromtheRcdIndians. 
Texas has depended in times of 
stress on these soft-spoken, straight¬ 
shooting custodians of peace and 
justice. The Rangers are today one 
of 15 divisions of the Texas Public 
Safety Department, all branches of 
which co-operate closely. Available 
to the Rangers, for example, are 
such valuable aids as the depart¬ 
ment’s^ excellent crime laboratory 
and criminal records system The 
force also co-operates with all local 
officers, with the F B I, the Border 
Patiol and other federal agencies, 
and with the police of other states 

On call 24 hours a day, the aver¬ 
age Ranger covers, by car and horse¬ 
back, an area slightly smaller than 
Tripura The force last year averaged 
741 working hours per week—^with 
no overtime pav The state provides 
cacii man with a radio cjr, but every 
Ranger owns his own horse and also 
his own small arms. 

If Rangers’ reports omit detail, it 
IS because they have litde time for 
paperwork. The 1956 records of 
j S Nance at his one-man post in 
Sieria Blanca, for instance, cover 
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i66 criminal cases, includmg two 
bank robberies, four murders, 68 
burglaries, several armed hold-ups 
and a kidnapping. Ranger J. A. 

• Sikes, assigned to die border region, 
worked on 8i cases in 20 counties, 
putting in 2,055 day and 821 night 
hours, plus 200 hours scouting on 
the Rio Grande. 

The brevity and restraint with 
which Rangers record their activi¬ 
ties leaves much to the imagination. 
When, in July 1956, a man shot a 
deputy sheriff and got away, officials 
notifira Ranger headquarters. Be¬ 
cause Rangers consider the shooting 
of a law officer a matter to be dealt 
with thoroughly, three men instead 
of the customary one went to settle 
the matter Ranger John Klcven 
hagen d^ribed the outcome in 26 
words • 

“Searched on foot, horseback and 
m cars After 275 hours located sub- 
)cct in Yegua River bottom Subject 
resisted andfiied on Ranger Klcven- 
hagen Subject was killed ” That 
closed the case 

Two vears ago, at Rusk, Texas, 80 
inmates of an institution for violent 
criminals noted and stabbed five 
guards with home-made weajjons 
Then they held the superintendent 
and two warcjprs as hostages and 
took possession of the main build¬ 
ing Guards, depuiv sheriffs and 
highway patrolmen surrounded the 
building but were warned by the 
rioters that the hostages would die 
if anyone attempted to use force 

Naturally the Rangers were 


called. A tall, big-boncd captain 
walked alone into the prison yard 
and called to the ringleaders. He 
was coming in, he told diem, and 
if they did not w.mt trouble they 
would release the hostages and 
throw all weapons into a pile out¬ 
side the windows. The rioters came 
out, hands in the air. 

Penologists shudder at the 
thought of armed officials going 
into any prison, no matter what the 
emergency They fear that inmates 
will overwhelm the officers and arm 
themselves When questioned about 
the wisdom of permitting their cap¬ 
tain to carry his six-shooters into the 
prison, senior Rangi rs were baffled 
“You wouldn’t expect a Ranger to 
leave his guns outside*’’ they ex¬ 
claimed “No Ranger ever lost his 
gun*’’ 

Actually Rangers seldom dc]x.‘nd 
exclusively on shooting 110ns. Wus, 
fierscverance and ihcir f«wn brand 
of psychology enter into most cases 
In 195^ an i8-vcai-fild high-school 
girl vanished There were no elues 
The most jiromising leasl among 
?oo persons questioned was an An 
Force cadet who had been with the 
gill on the last evening He under 
went a lie-detector test which was 
inconclusive After further investi¬ 
gation, the Rangers talked to the 
youth earnestly, convinced that if 
he was guilty and if they talked 
long and persuasively enough his 
conscience might join them in tlicii; 
arguments. Finally, just as they 
were starting a second lie-detector 
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test, the cadet asked for a minister. 
After consulting the clergyman, the 
conscience-stricken suspect con¬ 
fessed and led the way to the cotton 
patch where he had buried the body. 

One word closed this case in the 
Ranger files* “Executed.” They 
might have added the favourite Ran¬ 
ger motto: “No man in the wrong 
cqn stand up against a fellow that’s 
in the right and keeps a-coming.” 

Last year the Rangers handled 
5,832 complaints, returned $759,000 
worth of stolen property to owners 
(cattle were a big item), sent 601 
persons to prison They arc proud 
not only of their record of scoun¬ 
drels brought to justice, however, 
but of innocent persons cleared In 
1955 of their strangest cases be¬ 
gan when a 42-ycar-old woman re¬ 
ported to a Ranger that she had 
killed her husband on a lonelv 
island in the (iulf of Mexico 

“I told her to meet me in front of 
the post ollicc so we could talk it 
over,” the Ranger rcjxirtcd There 
she unfolded a strange talc Her 
husband had made her sign over 
$50,iKxi to him, then had taken her 
and their.small daughter to a deso¬ 
late s|X)t on the island and, at gun 
point, oidcrcd her to dig a grave for 
ncrselt and the child 

She said her husband had often 
hvpnoti/ed her or forced her to 
swallow tablets that left her uncon¬ 
scious Thi,s time, when she had fin¬ 
ished digging and he approached, 
she lunged with the shovel and 
knocked the gun from his hand 


Retrieving it, she killed and buried 
him. 

Rangers dug up the body. After 
hours of questioning, the woman 
clung to her implausible tale, which ^ 
no one believecl. But careful exami¬ 
nation of the man’s body, the made, 
the area round the grave and finally 
of the couple’s bank accounts proved 
beyond doubt that the woman was 
telling the truth. The Rangers were 
happy to release her. 

£>espitc long hours, low pay and 
the fact that they live with danger, 
there is always a waiting list for ap¬ 
pointment to the Rangers To be 
considered for the job, a man must 
be a Texas citizen of unblemished 
reputation, with at least four years’ 
experience as “an officer with a 
bona fide law-enforcement agency 
engaged principally in the investiga¬ 
tion of major crime ” He must also 
prove that he is versatile with horse 
and with six-shooter and, if neces¬ 
sary, he must be able to work effi- 
cientlv for two days and nights 
without sleep He must know how 
to live off the land, and must be 
quick to read faint marks in the 
dust of a border trail 

There is no immediate prospect 
of enlargement of the force. When 
Chief Robert Crowder was asked 
\\ hether they needed more men, 
he hesitated. “Well,” he finally 
drawled, “there arc times when we 
might use two or three more.” 

To measure up to their fellow 
members, they would have to be 
very, very good. 




ROTTERDAM: A City Reborn 

By George Kent 

O N May 14, 1940, Nazi bombers and the heart of the city had ceased 
striick without warning at to exist All that remained was the 
Rotterdam and its name became a shell of ancient St Lawrence 
word meaning disaster. Church, the city hall, a few other 

People were just finishing lunch buildings and a tall windmill which 
when the planes flew over, so low had continued revolving as if every- 
that one coul<l see their swastika in- thing were normal 
sigma. Rotterdam had no anti- Twenty-five thousand homes, 
aircraft, no fighter planes. The 21 churches, 13 hospitals, i,2ck) fac- 
bombers moved methodically back tones and workshops, 69 schools, 12 
and forth, like tractors ploughing a cinemas were demolishdl. Seventy- 
field. eight thousand people were without 

In 40 minutes they were gone, a roof, 900 were dead It was the 
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most terrifying example of concen¬ 
trated bombing the world had yet 
known. 

To any but a people accustomed 
to dealing with disaster the situa¬ 
tion would have appeared hopeless. 
But for the Dutch, who have been 
ravaged by the sea a thousand times, 
there was only one thing to do. 
clean up the mess and start afresh. 

They did precisely that, with a 
speed and vigour that have aroused 
the admiration of people every¬ 
where Today Rotterdam stands 
high and lovely, the most modern 
city on earth, the one best adapted 
to the needs of this last half of the 
20th century 

There is twice as much empty 
space in the city’s centre as there was 
before (Although there arc just as 
many people, the buildings now rise 
higher ) 'Fhcrc arc acres of broad 
avenues exclusively for pedestrians 
There arc charming shopping cen¬ 
tres, bright with flowers and mod¬ 
ern sculpture Thoroughfares are 
straight, st)me of them ^oo feet wide 
Loirics cannot block trafilc because 
most streets have service alleys for 
loading and unloading 

An airport for hclicfipters lies 
within easy walk of the city hall 
Factories are sited on sjiccial plots on 
the outskirts of the town Instead of 
a hodge-jxxlgcof warehouses there is 
one vast nine-storey building where 
2(X) wholesalers do business. This, 
the largest commercial building in 
Europe—i 3oo,<xx) square feet of 
floor space—has ramps for lorries to 


drive up, a garage for 400 cars, a post 
office, bank, six bowlmg alleys, 
snack bars, a restaurant. 

The port, Hfe-blood of Rotterdam, 
a shambles after it was blown up 
later (in 1944), today one of the' 
busiest ports in the world. Ships can 
be loaded and unloaded faster and at 
lower cost here than anywhere else. 
It IS also, thanks to seven radar 
stations, the safest to navigate. 

The bill for rebuilding city and 
port—about Rs 248 crores—is being 
paid by the Dutch Government and 
the city of Rotterdam, with help 
from private enterpiise. This total is 
enormous for a small country But 
the Dutch consider it the best invest¬ 
ment they ever made. 

Smoke w4 S still rolling up from 
the bombardment when Rotter¬ 
dam’s buigomastcr. Professor P J. 
Olid, and the president and secre¬ 
tary of the Chamber of Oiminerce, 
K P. van der Mandele and P'ran/ 
Lichtenaucr, met with other key 
citizens in a garden outside the city 
to lay plans for rebuilding There 
were no tc.iis “Our grief had gone 
far beyond weeping,” says Lich- 
tcnaiier 

The following day gangs of work¬ 
men —mostly men who had lost 
their jobs in the caustrophe clcrxs, 
w.uters, carpenters, stevedores— 
moved in to clear the wrcck.igc. 
They tore down tottering walls, 
shovelled rubble into trucks Some 
of the debris was poured into no- 
longer-used canals to make new 
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streets. When petrol Mve out, they 
used horses; later they had only 
wheelbarrows and handcarts. 

Rotterdam, because of its wet and 
peaty soil, was built on piles, mostly 
wooden. The workers grubbed up 
160,000 of them, from 30 to 60 feet 
long They knocked the cement off 
the steel tubing in reinforced con¬ 
crete, piled up 65,000 tons of scrap 
iron and scraped the old mortar 
from 52 million bricks With Eng¬ 
land ^ing battered and the United 
States neutral, the hope of deliver¬ 
ance seemed remote. But the Dutch 
believed that someday, somehow, 
they would be free again. While 
they used some of these materials 
during the war, they floated the re¬ 
maining piles down the canals and 
hid them from the Germans in re¬ 
mote lakes They buried iron and 
steel, and stacked bricks behind a 
thousand hedgerows It was a hoard 
of building material that was later 
to prove beyond price. 

Ten days after the bombing the 
city fatlicrs Ux^k a drastic step they 
anrK>unccd that 415 acres of property 
in the devastated area and on the 
outskirts w.is expropriated to the 
cit) Under ordinary circumstances a 
howl of protest would have arisen, 
followed bv bitter ctjurt action Rot 
terdam’s property-owners accepted 
the decree, thus clearing the wa) for 
the planners of the future to make a 
truly new citv 

For months the Rotterdammers 
rebuilt feverishly, usinn the old 
bricks for some 1,600 dwellings. 
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a few strings of shops and the 
foundations for a large bank. The 
Nazi occupiers were being gentle, 
but any day there might be a 
change By 1942 the change had 
come. The Ge/mans had replaced 
the burgomaster and his city council 
with quislings, banned all building 
and begun shipping woikers and 
craftsmen to Germany. A silence 
setded over the city, now barren of 
rubble. Cirass, weeds and wild 
flowers sprang up where once a city 
thrived 

The men who had been city le id- 
ers did not meet openly now, but at 
weddings and anniversaries, with an 
car cocked for the click of the Nazi 
]ackbcK>t, they exchanged ideas. The 
city architect had been working on 
plans for a new Rotterdam. He had 
come up with a scheme for a city 
built more solidly, but basically 
much as it had been Rotterdammers 
m memory loved their hodgc-pxlge 
of hijuscs, ihcir winding streets that 
were bettei adajilcd to hoises than 
cars Now, as gr.iss gicw higher in 
the squares, nostalgia for the old 
gave way tf) realism, and thinightlul 
people began asking, “Aien’t we 
missing the chance of a lifetime^ 
Why not build • 

_y 

Earl> m 1944, Oud, Van dcr Man- 
dele and Oirnc'lius v,m Traa, an en¬ 
gineer of great vision (now in charge 
of city planning), decided that the 
time had come to plan a city radical 
Iv diflerent from the cJd Van Traa 
made a basic pl.m of wide streets, 
into which architects could fit their 
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own conceptions. For weeks he car¬ 
ried his plan, rolled up under his 
arm, to show to everybody who 
would listen to him. He was inter¬ 
ested in their views, for he believed 
that "‘a city is not stones and steel; 
It is ideas, emotion, life—^a collabor¬ 
ation of many lives.’* 

It was while this planning for a 
new city was taking shape ^at the 
new and staggering blow came. In 
September 1944 the Germans, 
pressed by die Allied invasion, 
smashed Rotterdam’s most precious 
possession, its harbour, blasting the 
seawalls and the docks, tumbling 
the soaring cranes and gram eleva¬ 
tors into the water. When word of 
this fresh disaster reached the Dutch 
Government-in-exilc in London, it 
sent a message through the under¬ 
ground to the director of the port, 
Nicolaas Theodorus Koomans, ask¬ 
ing him to come to London 
It was this journev that made pos¬ 
sible the incredibly swift reconstruc¬ 
tion of the |X)rt Following Koo- 
mans’s suggestions, the Govern- 
ment-m-cxile began st(x:kpiling steel 
and other needed items In addition 
it signed contracts with three British 
construction companies to Like part 
in the rebuilding of the port The 
result was that Rotterdam had the 
materials it needed long before any 
other damaged city 

On the day of liberation. May 5, 
1945, the people of the city joyfully 
lit bonfires of blackout material and 
German orders and swastika flags 
Immediately they le-installed their 


revered Professor Oud as burgomas¬ 
ter. And they flung themselves at 
once into reconstruction. 

But there were (Ostades. Trained 
manpower had, for the most part, 
been shipped off to Germany. So the 
Dutch Government set up centres 
for training the unskilled, and in a 
surprisingly short time had a pool 
of competent labour. 

Though thousands of citizens 
were living in congested discomfort, 
none argued when the city fathers 
decided that the building of new 
homes and shops would have to wait 
upon reconstruction of the harbour. 

As the port work neared an end 
the question arose of where to place 
the docks of the Holland America 
Line. Koomans and Van Traa want¬ 
ed the Line’s big ships to dock where 
they would be visible from the main 
stccet.'^he official representative of 
the Dutch Government scoffed at 
the idea as sheer sentimentality and 
said he would veto it. The afternoon 
he made this statement, the Nteuw 
Amsterdam came up the river to 
dock 

Once this proud ship had gleamed 
white and spick-and-span Now, 
after years of war service as a troop¬ 
ship, she was dirty and battered and 
grey. Along the quaysides the people 
of this seafaring city stood and 
watched and wept openly. Among 
those watching was the govern¬ 
ment official. “I sec what you 
mean,” he muttered, clearing his 
throat And he withdrew his veto. 

The Van Traa plan limited the 
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number of homes m the city's centre 
to 12,000. To make for compactness 
the shops of craftsmen and repair¬ 
men were grouped in two buildings, 
the wholesalers in another; medical 
services occupied a fourth. On the 
outskirts of the aty were placed a 
series of residential units, each ac¬ 
commodating 20,000 people, each 
alive with gardens, greenery and 
playgrounds. Most of them have 
separate sub-sections of one-storey 
houses for the old people; instead of 
being isolated with their contempo¬ 
raries, the elderly are part of a com¬ 
munity of people of all ages. 

City planners and architects from 
many countries have come to look 
at and admire Rotterchim. In the 
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light of the difficulties encountered. 
It IS an extraordinary achievement- 
one of the few examples of a lar^ 
city whose heart has been entirdy 
rebuilt. Only the Church of St. 
Lawrence follows its old lines. Here 
sculptors and stonemasons are re¬ 
producing the work of the ancient 
builders. 

Today Rotterdammers k^ow 
more about Rotterdam than Lon¬ 
doners about London, New Yorkers 
about New York. The city tours 
that have been organized by the 
municipal government draw ioo,ooo 
ticket-buyers annually, of whom 90 
per cent are local residents. As one 
man said to me proudly, “We 
love our new home.” 
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• Quotable Quotes 

A LOT OF friction on the roads is caused by half the drivers trying to go 
fast enough to thrill their girl friends and the other half trying to go slow 
enough to placate their wives. —b Vaughnn 

The point to remember is that what the government gives, it .nust first 
take away —J S Col<*ninn m Uuoh 

A CHAIRMAN of a meeting is like the minor offirul at a bullfight whose 
main function is to open and close the gates to let the hull in and out 

I ) 1 fLiiiiii 

The DiciioNARY IS the only place where success comes before work. 

-\Mhut Biisbanr 4|ur>tc<l hv Brnntit Cerf * 

A RUMoyR IS about as hard to unspread as butter Magazmi 

In ENGLAND I would rather be a man, a horse, a dog or a woman, in that 
order. In America I think the order would be reversed. 

—Biuce Gould, Editor of Ladte^' Home hurnal 

^ Short skirts have a tendency to make men polite. Have you ever seen . 
. a man get on a bus ahead of one^ 


—Mel Ferrer quoted in Evening Standard I ondon 
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h it fabulous mtelhgeme, heredity, ”madness**^ 
Here is an unusual assessment of the qualities u'kidi cause 
a man to Unver above the millions 


By Robert Heilbroner 


H\T IS II that a Beethoven, 
^ a Shakcspeaie, a Leonardo 
da Vinci has that ordinary mortals 
do not havt ? What is the mysterious 
quality which lifts a certain indi¬ 
vidual sky high above the rest of iis' 
As long as ()idinar\ jx'oplc have 
Ux>ked at extraordinarv ones, the 
question, “What is geniushas 
fascinated and perplexed mankind 
One le'ason win the e|ucstion is s^> 
perplexing is that we tend to lump 
together all soils ot people who have 
remarkable abilities, as if sheer \ii- 
tuositv were the sign of genius It 
IS not, as witness the kind of abilitv 
displayed by so-called “idiot 
savants”—in Iividuals without for¬ 
mal education who can perform 


dizzying mental stunts Zerah Col¬ 
burn, the son of a iqth-century 
Vermont farmer, possessed nearly 
unbelievable powers of mental calcu¬ 
lation On one occasion when he was 
being examined bs a body ot 
scholars he was asked to raise the 
number eight to its sixteenth power 
When he calculated the answer in 
his head (28i,^74,97(),7io,656), the 
audience wept Zerah Colburn was 
then jL St eight years old Similarly, 
Jean Flcwrv, an untcachablc and re 
fractor) inmate of Armenticres Asy¬ 
lum in France, could give the square 
rfx)t of a four-figure number in four 
seconds; the cube root of a six-figure 
number took him six seconds. One 
day in 1912 he was told the date arid 
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the day of the week and asked what 
day May 22,1908, had been. He gave 
the correct answer—^Friday—in five 
seconds. 

Clearly idiot savants offer starding 
testimony to the potential “trick” 
abilities of the human brain. Yet 
they arc not creative—the yardstick 
of a genius. They are astounding 
calculators, but not the originators 
of astounding concepts. 

A second class of virtuosos whom 
we wrongly tend to call geniuses are 
(hild prodigies. Some prodigies may 
develop into geniuses. J(^n Stuart 
Mill, who read Greek classics at six, 
went on to become a world- 
renowned political economist and 
philosopher. Mozart, whp played the 
piano at four and composed musicat 
five, became one of the great musi¬ 
cal creators of all time. But if a few 
child prodigies flower in this way, 
more simply fizzle out. Who now 
hears of Andrew Nastell, a musician 
at two, or of June Masters of Folke¬ 
stone in Kent, who conducted an 
orchestra at five ^ And who has not 
heatd of the precocious university 
graduates who end up washing 
dishes^ 

What ts perhaps even more to the 
point IS that prodigious ability in 
childhood does not seem to be essen¬ 
tial to adujt. genius. Childhood 
“genius” tends tobe teebmeal rather 
than creative. Child prodigies are 
good at chess, but not at wnting 
plays. They may perform superbly, 
but they do not have the life experi¬ 
ences necessary for the creation of 


superb ideas. And later on these 
teramcal abilities may not matter so 
much. Albert Einstein always had 
trouble with higher mathematics, 
and eventually got more gifted 
mathematicians to work out his 
problems for him. Darwin com¬ 
plained all his life of his popr 
memory. 

If neither sheer talent nor preco* 
city IS the mark of the genius, then 
what is^ Lctis look at two quite dif¬ 
ferent geniuses. 

One of them is a man whose name 
would appear on few popular lists of 

f eniuses. He was a short, stout, ill- 
empt Indian named Srinivasa 
Ramanujan, the son of a poor family 
of Madras. At school he excelled in 
arithmetic, and at 15 he attempted 
■to enter university. He failed his 
English entrance examination—and 
ended his formal education. 

However, someone had given him 
a textbook which summarized the 
mam areas of mathematical know¬ 
ledge up to about i860. Ramanujan 
soon mastered the text, then set 
about exploring mathematics on his 
own. He produced some queer-look¬ 
ing results which interested mathe¬ 
maticians enough to get him invited 
to Cambridge University in 1914. 
Now here is the extraordinary 
thing' when Ramanujan got to 
England, he still lacked some of the 
ABC’s of higher mathematics; nev¬ 
ertheless, he was not only abreast of 
contemporary Europead thinking tn 
the field, but tn some areas far ahead 
of tt. All by himself he had caught 
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up with and surpassed a brilliant 
half centuty of mathematical pro- 
gress • “One may doubt,” comments 
James Newman, “that so prodigious 
a feat had ever before been accom¬ 
plished m the history of thought.” 

A world apart from Ramanujan 
IS that handsome, urbane man-of- 
the-i6fh-century-world, Leonardo 
da Vinci. He was a city planner, an 
architect, an ordnance expert He 
designed the parachute before there 
were aeroplanes, and the aeroplane, 
perhaps to justify the parachute He 
invented, among a hundred other 
things, the modern chimney and the 
self-closing door As a theorist he 
discussed the law ot motion of fall¬ 
ing bodies two centuries before 
Newton. Ct^mparing the tongues of 
the W(xk1 pecker, the crocodile and 
the human being, he recognized a 
common prototyjie and thus pio 
neered in comparative anatomy 
And in betwcc*n these and a dozen 
other pursuits he painted a few pic¬ 
tures, including 1 he Last Supper 
and the Mona lasa 

I’his IS the stature of genius beside 
which mere talent shrinks to its 
projKir si/t 

Hut bow do you “explain" th( 
genius ot jieoplc such as Ramamijan 
and Leonardo^ Mans serious at¬ 
tempts attribute it to a fabulous in- 
inteihgencc. According to the stan¬ 
dard Intelligence Quotient rating, 
anyone who gets a score abose 140 
IS “very sufierior,” and indeed only 
one per cent ot us gets into this 
bracket Hut it is doubtful it there 


are that many people who even 
they’re geniuses. 

The truth, curiously enough, is 
that I.Q. seems to have relatively 
little to do with genius. According 
to a recent study by Dr. Catherine 
Morris Cox, many geniuses haven’t 
had particularly remarkable l.Q.’s. 
Dr Cox and hei associates carefully 
researched the works and careers of 
their subjects to estimate what I Q 
would most reasonably account for 
the recorded facts. While there were 
no low scores in their estimates, 
there were only a few extraordinary 
scores. (Leibnitz the philosopher, 
Goethe the poet, and Grotius the 
great Dutch jurist all topped 190 ) 
But some of the greatest geniuses, it 
appeared, had only averagel> good 
intelligences Cervantes, who wrote 
Don Quixote^ scored an estimated 
110,-Copernicus the astronomer only 
130, Rembrandt 135, Bach, Darwin 
and Lincoln 140 Leonardo himself 
was rated at only i^o. 

Following “brains” as an explana¬ 
tion of genius comes heredity It is 
true that bright parents tend to ha\c 
bright children, and some kinds of 
sjKtial .ibihtics follow family lines 
Mozart and Mendelssohn came of 
musical backgrounds The Bach 
famiH was practically a living or 
chestra Huxley and .Darwin both 
had scientihcallv gifted ancestors 
But mans, if not most, geniuses 
have come from undistinguished 
stock. Shakespeare’s parents were 
small-town burgheis Stendhal’s 
were provincial nobodies. Leonardo 
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was the natural son of a Florentine 
lawyer and a peasant girl. 

“Why are not germs of genius 
transmitted in a race?’* Trclawny 
once wrote to Shelley, to which the 
poet replied, “It woul^ be a more 
intolerable wrong of nature than 
any which man has dcvis<*d. The 
sons of foolish parents would have 
no hope.” 

Yet another theory of genius is 
that great creativity is a more or less 
benign form of insanity. The “mad 
genius’’ of the cinema is a popular 
stereotype But are geniuses mad? 
Melville, Van Gogh, Dostoevsky, 
Nietzsche were all undeniably vic¬ 
tims of severe emotional afflictions. 
Such extreme cases can be counter¬ 
balanced, however, by'such as Soc¬ 
rates, whose life was a model of 
saneness At best, it might be said 
that geniuses are “possessed” by 
their creative urges and that they 
manifest a strong and sometimes un¬ 
usual personalitv as a result. This is 
a far erv from madness. 

What, then, shall wc take to be 
the origin of genius? It may help if 
wt focus on just two kev^charac- 
tcrisLics 

The hrst is the ttrnfic concentra¬ 
tion of genius, (ieniuses, without 
exception, arc absorbed, drowned 
almost, in their work Edison—and 
others—pooii-poohed the inspira¬ 
tion theory of genius and empha 
sized the perspiration theory But 
what enables a genius to carry a 
project in his mind for ycais without 
tiring of it? What enables him to 
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focus his whole personality on it? 

Certainly this betokens a deep in¬ 
ner psychological unity, an ability to 
marshal all one’s conscious and 
unconscious energies for a single 
purpose. How this is done, and why 
certain people can do it so superla- 
uvely well, remains a mystery—and 
yet a mystery into which wc all pene¬ 
trate on those ^Kcasions when we 
feel that everything inside us y* m 
place, that wc are “clicking,” and 
when—curious phrase—wc lo^e our¬ 
selves in our work. 

The second quality evident in the 
work of genius is the ability to see a 
pattern in things. The philosopher 
Schopenhauer said, “Always to see 
the general in the particular is the 
very foundation of genius.” Thus 
Leonardo, wandering over the Mari¬ 
time Alps, came across some fossil 
ized mussels and used this unex¬ 
pected observation to speculate on 
what wc would call palaeontology— 
the life of j) ist geologic pcricxls 

All geniuses, in one form or an¬ 
other, have this capacitv to [x nctratc 
the dull fa^ad( of reality and to rep¬ 
resent It in new and startling fash 
ion Thus Sliak( sj)carc wrings new 
meanings from old language, De 
hussy expresses new m<X)ds from old 
notes, Newton finds a new iiniforili 
ity of nature from old obscrVrition< 

What IS It that en<f(»ws the genius 
with this insight? Dr Ernest Jones, 
the famous psychiatrist, suggests 
that It IS credulousnev Most gen¬ 
iuses, Jones pmnts out, go beyond a 
mercK questioning and sceptical 
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cast of mind to outright gullibility. 
He means that they look at the 
world with the fresh and wondering 
vision of the child rather than with 
the tired eyes of the adult. 

Jones was not the first to make 
this observation. Long ago the Ger¬ 
man poet Schiller remarked that if 
we all lived up to the promises of 
our infancies we should all be gen- 
lusi^s. For the child is indeed a kind 
of genius. “One may be amazed at 
his extraordinary capaaty for origi¬ 
nal activity, invention and discov¬ 
ery,” writes Dr. Arnold Gesell— 
practically spelling out the diction¬ 
ary definition of genius. 

What happens to the genius in the 
child? In some individuals, perhaps, 
it is not accomplished by enough 
talent, enough “brains,” enough 
giftedness to lift them beyond die 
levels of ordinary achievement. In 
others the inner psychic balance to 
produce the concentration of genius 
may be lacking. With still others the 
vision and creativeness of childhood 
get worn away by the friction of ex¬ 
perience, dulled by the necessary 
formalities of “education.” How 
few of m retain the sense of chal¬ 
lenge and newness • As we grow old 
we grow “wise”; the world becomes 
boringly familiar; we settle into 


comfortable mental and emotional 
routines. 

For some mysterious reason a few 
do not. And this gives us one final 
insight into genius. Far too many of 
us think o^ geniuses as something 
totally apart, as if they spoke a lan¬ 
guage far above the heads of every¬ 
one In fact, geniuses are marvellous¬ 
ly human; they speak not only to us 
but for us. A contemporary genius 
will bafHe us with his ideas at first. 
But wait a generation or two. Our 
children will feel as much at home 
with his ideas as we do when we 
read John Keats or look at the can¬ 
vases of Cezanne or study Darwin 
—^all “baffling” geniuses of their 
day. The lens which a genius grinds 
becomes the glass through which 
we all learn to look at things. In¬ 
deed, It IS no longer his lens, but 
ours. It IS “our” poetry, music, 
paindng or thoughts which genius 
seems to express 

And thus if the innermost nature 
of genius IS still a mystery, its fasci¬ 
nation is not. Genius is us, magni¬ 
fied If It were not, we could not 
grasp Its works, enjoy its creations. 
In genius we see something of our 
own selves—a thousand per cen: 
brightei, wiser, more creative than 
we arc, but ourselves none the less. 


r/'HY DO insurance companies, when they want to describe an act of 
God, pick on something which sounds much more like an act of the 
Devil? One would think that God was exclusiv^ concerned in makmg 
hurricanes, smallpox, thunderbolts and dry rot Tney seem to forget that 
He also r'anufactures rainbows, apple-blossom and Siamese kittens. 


—Beverley Nichoia, Sunlight on the Lmon (Cnpe) 



How screaming jet aircraft intercepted 
the Spirit of Christmas and brought it down to l ,500 children 
at a lonely air base in North Afru a 


CHRISTMA 
IN THE DESERT 


By Francts and Katharine Dral(e 


' N A DESOLATE patch o£ mid- 
‘ Moroccan desert, where the 
15 .S Air Force bastion of 
Nouasseur had shot up almost over¬ 
night, a conference was taking 
place Inside a barrack hut a naked 
light bulb glared down on seven Air 
Force uniforms, profuse with 
badges, insignia and combat rib¬ 
bons. In session was the Council of 
Sergeants, an august body, Master 
Sergeant Raymond Baker presiding 
It was New Year’s night, 1954 
There arc two reasons why this 
conference may be entitled to a 
niche in history. First, it exposed lo 
foreign scrutiny, quite unintcntion 
ally, a U.S. weapon of considerable 
potential—^a cross-section of the 
American heart. Second, it demon- 
strutted that old-fashioned human 


kindness, giass-roots variety, is still 
a factor to be reckoned with in in¬ 
ternational relationships. 

The issue before the Council sur¬ 
prisingly concerned the inalienable 
rights of small children to have 
a merry Christmas The do-without 
Christmas of .1 week before had 
been a hcartbreaker-no toys, no 
Santa, no tree, nothing for the 
voungsters lo o()cn but brown paj.Tcr 
bags containing chewing gum and 
candy Neither the Moslem inark^ ts 
nor the base stores carried Christ¬ 
mas “fixings,” and packages from 
home had not arrived 

Sergeant Baker picked up a mem 
orandum “This,” he remarked, 
“scrapes bottom . ^tf^/ec/'—Dalc 
Hocfiner; Status —Male dejiend- 
ant; Age —5*4 ] Comment —‘Pop, 

53 
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is Africa too far away for Santa 
Claus?”’ 

There was a stony silence. 

“That line of thought,” said 
Technical Sergeant John Mitchell 
Bnally, “should be nipped in the 
bud.” 

“Christmas in deserts,” observed 
Master Sergeant Lou Carney, 
“doe^'n’t just happen Looks like ad¬ 
vance manoeuvring is indicated ” 

“Tactics and strategy are indi¬ 
cated first,” said Sergeant Baker, un¬ 
folding a large Plans and Oj^erations 
worksheet, tie scrawled “Project 
X” across the top. “X for X-mas,” 
he said "‘Specification —Old-fash¬ 
ioned American tyjx?. Days rewain- 
wg —358, Atsets Zero . Let’s 
get cracking 

In this manner was hatched the 
plot which was to unite more than 
4,000 people- Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, Negro, Moslem—in a labour of 
love requiring nearly 12 months to 
consummate It r.itecl no headlines 
Its only achievement was to keep 
bright for a group of homesick 
children a belosed tradition 

Pu>jtct X’s sole chance ioi success 
la\ in Western (leimanv, where 
Nouasstui airciaft made frequent 
stojK»\eis Soon Sergeant Carnes’s 
cTiws began spending then free 
time thcie scouting (lerman tc)\ 
maikets Meanwhile', at Noiiasseur, 
the tauincirs call to arms had 
aroused the entire adult population 
of the base A mastei plan was 
shajsed to invite all local children to 
share the Christmas celebiation— 


American, French, Arab—approxi¬ 
mately 1,500. 

Next came the drive for funds. 
Master Sergeant Dion Brown, secre¬ 
tary of the treasury, set sights at 
$2,000, a stratospheric level consid¬ 
ering demands on service pay 
cheques. Soon Nouasseur began to 
hum with money-making enter¬ 
prises Project X pickle-jars invited 
contributions in clubs, mess-halls, 
base stores, recreation centres tacked 
up lengths of adhesive tape, started 
dimes and nickels climbing up 
them tithes came from card games 
By April, receipts warranted the 
first down payments to the German 
toy manufacturers 

Project X advanced through the 
suffocating summer (temperature 
54*’ C , air conditioning none) The 
base had no band (reveille and re¬ 
treat sounded to an ancient portable 
gramophone, hand-wound), so 
Qimniunications undertook a 
('.hristmas-music tape recording 
Sergeant Clarenic Potter’s com¬ 
mittee (Base Decorations) be 
laboured its one source of raw 
material -the junk pile Strange 
objects tound then wa) behind “No 
Admittance’’ sign. at women’s 
quarters—iHittlc caps, typewriter 
sj>fK)ls, burnt-out light bulbs, -.craps 
of parachute nylon, a box of stale 
marshmallows Waste bins imploied 
[Msseis-by tor foil from candy 
bars, cotton-wool from pill bottles 
Smells of paint and glue, sounds 
of saw and hammer, filled the 
night air 




By I^ovember the orders in Ger¬ 
many were rapidly nearing comple¬ 
tion. Then came a real headache- 
how, minus all priority, to finesse 
hundreds of children’s toys on to 
priority-conscious military aircraft 
in lime for Chiistmas But IVoject 
X had not advanced this far for 
nothing Freni h customs officials in 
Moroctowerescandalized to see Red 
Indian war bonnets peeping through 
incoming tractor frames, tcxldy 
bears swinging from wheel assem¬ 
blies, Mama dolls nestling among 
jet-engme parts But when apprised 
of Project X, they scattered OK 
marks around with reckless hands. 

Storage presented another poser- 
how, on a damp, cramped, inscct- 


infested base to stow away nearly 
2,0(Kj presents without arousing 
official rejirimaiids oi juvenile 
suspicions^ History (and least of 
all Mastci Sergeant Paul Simmons) 
dots not relate how a large barrack 
hut hap|x.ncd to bi vualcd sf» for- 
tuitouslv, nor how inspLCtors over¬ 
looked the incissaiil turmoil whnh 
envt loped if 

During the last fiw weeks cijses 
boiled up which had ill hands 
emergent V status Dooiliells lan;’, 
wires bu//xd, tension mounud to 
an all time (r..sc(ndo Hut .it 3 p m. 
on I'hrisfmas E\t, Sergeant Ikikcr, 
his hair noticcahl) thinner, lould find 
only one snag 'Fhe Walt Disney 
film, scheduled for showing on 
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Christmas afternoon, had not ar¬ 
rived 

At 6 p.ni. began the preparation 
of the Big Hangar for its first date 
with a destiny unconnected with six 
atom-bombers. Out went the planes, 
assisted by loo volunteers from 
Maintenance. In came the **stage,*’ a 
40-foot fiat-bed truck, dramatically 
disguised with bunting. Communi- 
cat^ns hurried in a radio truck, un¬ 
coiled cables, hooked up loudspeak¬ 
ers. At 7 p.m. the fn^ce de resistance, 
a 22-foot spruce, made an entrance, 
the first live Christmas tree ever to 
hitch a plane ride into Morocco. 
Tenderly it was raised to the fiat-bed 
and checked for the vertical by En¬ 
gineering. Soon the first layer of 
“snow” from the cotton-wool bins 
was falling around it. Huge “Happy 
Christmas” signs blotted out the cat- 
walks. An airman scaled the 50-foot 
riggings to lower the pride of the 
H(%by Shop, a Star of Bethlehem, 
jumb^size, transformed into solid 
gold by Midas touches from the 
Masking Shops 

At 10 p m. the ladies arrived, pale 
but triumphant from a four-^ay 
siege of parcel wrapping Now be¬ 
gan the time-honoured ceremony of 
trimming the tree. The privilege 
Went to unmarried men and those 
whose families were back home. Up 
to the summit soared the angel, 
wings of parachute nylon, halo of 
dashboard wires, robes spattered 
with starduiif from Body Resurfac¬ 
ing. Soon botde-cap chains looped 
gracefully from bough to bough. 


stainless-steel Tcicles (derived boat 
scouring pads) quivered and shone. 
Reborn in glory were the ignoble 
objects from the junk piles. The 
burnt-out light bulbs had changed 
nuraculously into the shining apples 
of the Hespendes, the typewriter 
spools into fairy wheels for Cinder- 
ella*s coach and, most singular of 
all, the tired marshmallows were 
now transfigured into the exultant 
faces of snowmen, pixies, gnomes. 

It was midnight when the cere¬ 
mony was finished. Then, without 
warning, the arc lights glaring over¬ 
head aickcd off abrupdy. The 
hangar was pitch-black. 

** Testing f'* came a disembodied 
voice through the loudspeakers. In 
the same nunute the Christmas tree 
lit up. To the weary men and 
women in the hangar, these do- 
withouters in an alien land) it was 
an unforgettable moment. They 
stared dumbfounded at their tree, 
unearthly m its radiance, outlined 
against the blue-black night like 
some celestial spue. As they stared, 
hearts turning over, the sweet old 
melody of “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” throbbed from the loud¬ 
speakers and Boated upward to the 
aesert stars. 

The months of work that had 
gone into the making of this mo¬ 
ment, all the frustratiohs, the little 
sacrifices, were now forgotten in the 
sheer wonder of fulfilment. 

At 8 a.m. on Christmas Day the 
round-up began. Guests of honour 
were scattered over 100 square miles. 



From quarters off-base, French or¬ 
phanages, native settlements, even 
irom isolated hovels, children 
poured forth to the collecuon cen¬ 
tres. Embarkation in the “Santa 


strut and pressed a button. "Hie 
hangar doors began to slide apart. 

To the children, it was as if the 
gales of heaven were opening. There 
stood the Christmas tree in all its 


Claus specials,” dnven by French 
and Arab volunteers, was strictly 
sardine-fashion; squeals, giggles, 
hand-waves spoke an international 
tongue. Old Testament scenes 
flashed by—shepherds tending their 
flocks, veiled women filling leather 
pails at wells, bearded men yoked to 
wooden ploughs. All smiled and 
waved back at the children. 


splendour, the smiling angel, the 
shimmering ornaments, the incredi¬ 
ble snow. Christmas chimes began 
to peal into 1,500 pairs of ears; the 
strains of “O Come, All Ye Faith 
ful” proclaimed to one and al^ a 
joyous welcome High over every¬ 
thing shone the symbol of goodwill 
and peace—the Star of Bethlehem. 

With the children finally settled 


Arriving at Nouasseur, they round the tree, impresario Baker, 

found the harsh military skyline flanked by French and Arab inter- 

eclipsed by extraordinary camou- preters, mounted the stage. First 

flage. Athwart the roof of Maintcn- item on the programme was one 

ance appeared a 35'fbot sleigh, which had given the sergeants and 

drawn by two spirited camds. the sound technicians an arduous 

Hand-in-hand over Food Service woik-out. 

pranced*seven bearded dwarfs, each The scenario called for an 
rosy face alight with wdcome. introductory “briefing” for the 

Alongside the Chapel was a life- guests Subject —Santa Chus; 

sized tableau—Joseph and Mary hsue —Would Santa visit Nouas 

bent over the Infant in the manger, seur this year^ . . In a nutshell, 

while a milk-white ass and two announced Sergeant Baker, this 


snowy lambs gazed reverently on 
And in front of the Big Hangar, 
facing the flight line, had arisen a 
triumphal archway, spanned by 
candy-stick letters which read 
“Through These Portals Pass the 
Finest Kids in the World.” 

Manoeuvring 1,500 small fry, jab¬ 
bering in three languages, all skip¬ 
ping, hopping, escaping, required 
time. But finally even infants in 
arms faced front and centre. Now 
Sergeant Baker reached behind a 


seemed to be the situation • Thule 
Air H.ise, guarding the jxilar skies, 
had reported a mysterious .iircr.ifl 
streaking down (j\cr Ciretnland, 
aiming for Europe Nouasseur Air 
Base, wenting Santa, had decided 
upon a bold mny/c—tnterceptwnf If 
only Santa could be fold about the 
children waiting in Morocco, he 
would undoubtedly change his 
flight plans and detour*into Africa. 
Jets, already on the flight line^ 
waited only for the “Scramble*” 
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signal to spring to such an mtercep- 
tive challenge. 

“And now,” concluded Sergeant 
Baker, hopeful that his associates 
(lurking back in the hangar office) 
would neither fluff their lines nor 
mix their microphones, “Santa’s ra¬ 
dio operates on Carol wavelength 
He might just be able to hear 
Nouasaeur singing*” 

|n no time at all, a tumult of song 
swam|)ed the Big Hangar as the 
children’s voices reached for the 
rafters like an exaltation of young 
larks “Hark* the herald angels 
sing,” shrilled Americans. “Da da- 
da da da-da da,” echoed the French 
and Arabs. 

Then the programme was inter¬ 
rupted by the crackle of loud¬ 
speakers “Tower to Hangar—At¬ 
tention pleasef santa is siGinni* 

. . . Altitude 60,000, speed 1,000, 
Gibraltar heading Interception 
now believed possible^" 

“Roger 1 ” acknowledged Sergeant 
Raker formally His eyes swept (»ver 
the aire of anxious faces, white, 
brown, black. “Stand bv, kids This 
IS it^” Seizing the microphone, he 
shouted “Attention, Interceptoi 
Squadron Scrambii * *” 

I’he order had barely left his lips 
when (sparked by frantic semaphor 
mg trom the office wlndows^ twin 
puffs of smoke erupted at the far 
end of the runwav A banshee 
screaming rent the air Deprned of 
tip-tanks for more dramatic speed, 
or gun-plugs for more electrifying 
sound, the two F-86’s complied 


DeMnH^ 

faithfully with stage directions call¬ 
ing for a “red-hot start.” They 
sizzled up the runway, while the 
audience hugged itself ecstatically. 
The jets skimmed over the hangar 
roof at deck level, zoomed, 
vanished 

Sergeant Baker looked reflective. 
“Ticklish business, interception,” 
he informed the children Then his 
face brightened “Faith," he de¬ 
clared, “that’s what we need right 
now; faith can move mountains; 
All together, now—let’s tell the 
world our faith in Santa Claus * ” 
“SANTA f" shrieked the chil¬ 
dren Forests of arms waved, feet 
pounded, small chests expanded in 
fanatical protestations of good faith 
That did it The loudspeakers 
came alive almost immediately The 
back office pitched into its final 
lines]^ith superb histrionic abandon 
“santa is INIERCEPIED SANTA IS 
COMING HERE * Landing Nouas- 
seiir five minute f Over 

One minute there was the rope 
which had been slung across the 
hangar entrance to contain the 
guests The next moment it was 
gone Out on to the ramp swarmed 
the children, necks craned Soon an 
onriishing vapour trail was visible to 
all, and nobody could doubt who 
made it Who but Santa Claus 
could cut such merry capers, zoom 
into such chandelles, toss off such 
barrel rolls ^ Even the children of 
the USAF, a critical fratern^tv, 
could find no flaw. 

For reasons best known to the 


THE READER'S DISEST 
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management, Santa Claus touched 
down behind a group of buildings, 
out of sight. But almost immediate- 
ly he re-emerged, and now a thrill¬ 
ing procession came taxi-mg to¬ 
wards the hangar. In the lead, sirens 
shrieking, was the base fire engine, 
piled Himalaya-high with pai kages 
Behind that came the “Follow Me” 
jeep, drawing a trailer similarly 
laden Finally, cynosure of all e)cs, 
came the T 33 of Santa Claus 
Decorated from stem to stern, one 
could but marvel at the master hand 
which had towed paper streamers all 
the way from the North Pole at 
speeds in excess of sound. Mainten¬ 
ance rushed up the boarding ladder 
The cockpit canopy swung open, 
and there on the Nouasseur ramp 
stood Santa Claus, tn person, red 
nose, snowy whiskers, fur-trimmcd 
suit, nothing missing—just the way 
dimming memories had treasured 
him, only ten times, a hundred 
times more wonderful 
“Mtrry Christmas, everybody^'' 
b<x>mcd Santa, opening wide his 
arn)S And that was the last that 
anvbodv saw of him for some time- - 
the venerable patriareh disappeared 
behind a rush of children that would 
have unnerved men of lesser calibre 
Finally, Maintenance cleared a path 
just wide enough for Santa Claus (if 
possible a trifle redder in thr face) to 
pass triumphantly into the hangar 
A pinaforcd young lady was astride 
his back, stars in hjr eves; two Arab 
urchins proudly bore his sack 
On the platform waited the Base 


Commander, Colonel Charles 
Wilhs. Saluting, he declaimed 
words that few commanders speak 
so cheerily * 

“Under Provision AFR number 
24 dash one, 1 ck> hereby relinquish 
command of Nouasseur Air Base,” 
said the colonel. “C'ommand passes 
to the friend and champion of all 
children —Santa Claiss 


Base Qimmandcr Santa lost^110 
time taking advantage of his new 
military status 

“I command cvci v boy and girl to 
husde up here and get a present*” 
he bcximcd, puffing out his cheeks 


Eve* y body 
first*” 


youngest 


Halt an hour later the Big 
Hangar presented a scene of utter 
pandemonium Balloons by the 
hundred collided overhead, under¬ 
foot was coloured pajxrr knee- 
deep Assaulting cars was Lscdlam, 
emanating from squeakers, snap- 
|K*rs, rattles and i, 5(K) pairs of Ixiis- 
terous young lungs Jyxcitcd Arab 
lads, whose feet had never known 
shoe-leather, hurled theniselves at 
long led (.hristnias stockings 
filled with bewildering cKldments, 
whistles, puzzles, candies, gcKxJies 
of all descriptions Neat I'rcnch 
orphans (almost ecjually dissolved 
I'l bliss and lollijwps) rushed hithe» 
and thithiT, exhibiting fxisscssions 
Mohammedan ecjwboys crc»ppcd up 
like mirages, cavorting with pale- 
faced Indians and app4nlic*ns from 
outer space 

Around the perimeter of bobbing 



heads the grown-ups, many of 
whom had just met, were already on 
A familiar footing. Watching the 
children abandoned to such happi¬ 
ness seemed to have drawn all 
three nationalities close together. 
Eyes met with a new depth of 
understanding, smiles and hand¬ 
clasps were warm with neighbourly 
friendliness. Arab employees of the 
base, who had volunteered to clean 
up the mess, contemplated the on¬ 
coming chore with expressions of 
unhedged approval. For the first 
time in 358 days even the stoic 
features of impresario Baker were 
at peace. 

Behind the ribbons on his tunic 
reposed a note, rushed over from 
Headquarters. “Relax •” it said, 
“The Disney movie got here ” 

At 4 pm., still pleasantly dis¬ 
tended from the cake and ice-cream 
banquet (which had overflowed 
three mess-halls), minds still in 
wonderland with film dwarfs and 
fames, the children reassembled by 


the Nativity scene at the Chapel. 
It was the hour of retreat. The sink¬ 
ing sun had washed a terra-cotta 
glow across the huts, the straggling 
palms, the ugly sand wastes, when 
the bugle sounded: “To the 
colours Traffic halted. Uniforms 
stood stiffly at attention. The gritty 
old gramophone ground out “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

Old Glory was folded m a hush. 
Emotion crowded the hearts of the 
Americans as, with bowed heads, 
they asked God’s blessing on fami¬ 
lies and friends back home, on little 
towns and villages far away. The 
French orphans turned for a last 
look at the Virgin, compassionate 
mother of all litde waifs, crossing 
themselves in humble gratitude. 
From a minaret far off in a village 
mosque, faint as a whisper, came 
the chant of the muezzin cafling the 
faithful to prayer 

'"Allahu A^harf” he cried across 
the glowing desert. ''Allahu Wahtd 
—God IS most great. . God is One.” 



Powt of No Return 

c^ix-YEARoiD Jamc'* waN the only one at home when the doctor tele¬ 
phoned. “Could you take a message for your father^” asked the doctor. 
“Yes, sir,” said James. “Wait till I get a pencil.” The doctor wailed. James 
returned to the telephone “TTie point is broken I’ll get another one.” 

The doctor waited James came back, “I’m here,” he said, “but do you 
know wha*^?” 

“No,” S': id the doctor. 

“I can’t wnte,” said James. 


—AP 
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Winston Churchill was lecturing 
in Toronto when the amplifying sys¬ 
tem broke down. Angry cries of 
**Louderl louder began at once. 
Churchill raised his hands for quiet. 
Grasping the portable microphone 
which hung from his lapel, he held it 
aloft for all to see, and with a dramatic 
gesture flung it to the ground where 
It smashed in pieces Then he thun- 
dered, “Now that we have exhausted 
the resources of science, we shall fall 
back upon Mother Nature I” 

—Current History and forum 

Maurice Evans was discussing with 
Margaret Webster a revival of Henry 
IV “You’ll do Hotspur, of course,” 
she said Hotspur is the romantic role 

Evans shook his head “I want to do 
Falstafl,” he said 

“Rut Maurice, are you big and fat 
and lustv?” 

“No,’ he said, “but I can act ” 

—Maunre Zfilotnw 

A COUPLE of theatre-happy students 
caught Sir Cedne Hardwicke in his 
dressing-room backstage and gushai. 
“Sir Cciiric, ^c're fiom the Dramatic 
Arts School, and we think you’re 
wonderful As we want to act so much, 
will you show us how you do it?” 

Sir Cedne arched a regal eyebrow,. 
murmured, “Gladly,” and began 


drawing on a pair of gloves “Tbe 
door IS the most important piece of 
equipment in the theatre, and how 
one handles that door is the measure 
of one’s acting ability. After drawing 
on one’s gloves, one worms his way 
into his overcoat, ihusly. Next, One 
sets the hat upon his head at a jaunty 
angle. Then one places his hand to the 
door-knob, opens the door, thusly, 

nods farewell, thusly, and-” The 

door was closed • 

The students stood transflxed, wait¬ 
ing for Sir Cedric to reappear. They 
waited. And waited. And waited 

— Vit rriJcmki 

When ^5 women arrived ten min¬ 
utes after the curtain went up in the 
theatre, actw Arthur Treacher paused 
in his lines, stepped into the aisles and 
helped an usher to sc<it the women “I 
suppose It would help you to know 
what has gone on before,” he said on 
returning to the stage He began a de¬ 
tailed explanation, but then said, 
“Let’s start the play over again.” ai* 

Victor Borge was playing at the 
Waldoif when a waiter slipped him a 
note which itad “Laurii/ Melchior 
and Jean Hcrsholt Iwth at ringside ” 

“I rarely introduce big names from 
the stage,” says Borge, “but in this 
lase, since both visitors were old 
friends and fellow Danish Amu lean*., 
I made an exception ‘I have the piivi* 
lege of introducing two great Danish 
artists,’ I said, 'I honesUy don’t know 
in what order to introduce them. So 
I’m sure that Jean Hcrsholt won’t 
mind if I mention Lauritz Melchior 
first.’ ” 

- \ ictnr Borgr as told to Dran Jcruiiniti 
in the Saturday Evemng Post 
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The story of an irascible perfectionist and his masterpiece 

—the fastest liner (float 



By Rtthard Austin Smith 


E vfn shore the heroine showed 
up, It was plain that this w«ts a 
dctidedlv unusual love atTair The 
time was o a m , and the scene was 
the wide road that runs along lower 
New York hurbour A few gulls 
wheeled above the oily chop of the 
near-by Narrows, and to the north 
Manhattan lose, coldly prismatic, 
62 


out of the harbour mists As for the 
hero, his big Cadillac limousine sug¬ 
gested wealth and circumstance sin 
gularly at odds with h's appearance 
A tall, thin man, going on 71, be 
wore a battered hat, an old trench 
coat, cracked black shoes and an ex¬ 
pression of pleasurable cussedness 
“Can you see her^“ he rasped 


Candtnted from Fortune 
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impatiently to his chauffeur. “Well, 
let’s go on down a little farther.” 

A rfoment later the lady in ques¬ 
tion made her appearance—^the 
United States^ the world’s fleetest, 
finest passenger ship, moving m 
from the Atlantic with the litheness 
of a yacht. Her running lights still 
burned from bridge and masthead, 
while half-way up her raking black 
bow was the mark of seas parted at 
30 knots in another unrivalled cross- 
mg. 

“I know her fairly well by sight,” 
the old man remarked, the light in 
his taciturn brown eyes giving no 
indication that this ship was the em¬ 
bodiment of 30 years of dreaming. 
Ever since her outlines first appeared 
on his drawing-board in 1913, he 
never rested until she was built 
Now hi% love fof her gives him no 
rest Every morning during her pas¬ 
sages across the Adantic he tele¬ 
phones her captain and chief engi¬ 
neer to learn how she is doing On 
the days when she is due in New 
York, he gets up at 4 4*5 a.m to 
wat- h hei come into the harbour 
He is oiie of the first aboard her on 
arrival, and the last to leave her on 
sailing days 

This love affair between man and 
ship had Its origin when John 
Franklin, president of United States 
Lines, decided to build the best ship 
afloat To design it he got the best 
naval architect in America. William 
Francis Gibbs The firm of Gibbs Sc 
Cox, with a pay-roll of 1,000, is the 
biggest firm of independent naval 


architects anywhere Over the past 
20 years they have prepared designs 
or working plans (or botii) for some 
6,450 ships, ranging from mine¬ 
sweepers and destroyer^ to passenger 
liners Of Gibbs himself, Vice- 
Admiral Emory Scott Land, former 
U.S. Maritime Commissioner, says 
flatly “He is a genius.” 

No naval architect knows for cer¬ 
tain, of course, how successfully, a 
ton of paper will transmute into 
50,000-odd tons of steel Even Gibbs, 
the master, after having made the 
toughest decision of them all—the 
dimensions of the vessel-to-be— 
could be found brooding around the 
half-built United States^ his mind 
still filled with the question “Am I 
right?” 

Gibbs wuK right On her great 
maiden voyage in 1052—a crossing 
made at an average speed of 35.59 
knots (better than 40 miles an hour) 
—the United States shattered the 
Queen Mary’s lecord .md captured 
a [Hisitum of sfx.ed suprematy 
which IJritain had held for almost a 
centurv .Since then, Gibbs’s ship has 
broken the Mary's old recc^rd more 
than a scoie of times in routine o})cr- 
ation, and has never been fully let 
out 

Far ahead of her time, the United 
Slates outmoded all vessels, and sc 
raised the level of the attainable that 
no new ship will be built for the 
North Atlantic without her perfec¬ 
tions in mind The record of her 
first lOfj voyages (July 1952—Decern; 
her 1956) disclosed that she had been 
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run 734*000 miles at an average 
speed of roughly 35 miles per hour; 
had (at almost 95 per cent of capac¬ 
ity) averaged more passengers per 
voyage than either of the Queens; 
and had been out of service for over¬ 
haul only half the time of the giant 
Cunarders. Small wonder that a 
man obsessed with the designing of 
*ships should have formed so pas¬ 
sionate an attachment for this, his 
masterpiece. 

Gibbs himself is almost as com¬ 
plicated as the ship he created. His 
most obvious characteristics, apart 
from such patencies as brilliance of 
mind and singleness of purpose, arc 
courage, integrity, absolutism and 
contentiousness. He wanted to build 
ships but, because his father con¬ 
sidered engineers improvident and 
impractical, he took only scattered 
university courses in the field of 
naval architecture. It was only after 
tjfiree years at Harvard and three of 
law at Columbia University that he 
was finally able to tike his place at a 
drawing-board. 

Throughout his 40-year profes¬ 
sional life Gibbs has fought for what 
he wanted with everything in him, 
and been damned far and wide for 
intransigence. There is no such 
thing as controlling him So tough 
was he in making the Cramp Ship¬ 
building Co. live up to specifications 
in the building of the Gibbs- 
dcsigned Malolo, at that time (1927) 
the United States’s largest merchant 
ship, that some four million dollars 
in unanticipated costs pushed the 


already iiard-pressed yard into bank¬ 
ruptcy. The Newport News Ship¬ 
building and Drydock Co. similarly 
lost Its shirt on the first go-round 
with Gibbs, his first big job, the re¬ 
conditioning of the Leviathan. That 
company’s subsequent experiences 
with Gibbs’s ships can be summed 
up by a yard executive’s angry obser¬ 
vation . “He costs us plenty 1 ” 

Yet in the midst of all the sulphu¬ 
rous condemnation, Gibbs’s reputa¬ 
tion for integrity has remained 
unimpaired. Rear-Admiral A. M. 
Morgan of the Division for Ship De¬ 
sign and Research, Bureau of Ships, 
with which Gibbs & Cox docs 90 
per cent of its business, summed up: 
“I’ve nc^'er known him to take a 
position solely for financial gam. 
He’s working for the good of his 
country and for the fun of it, 
thoijgh*’—smiling—“as an enemy of 
his remarked, if there weren’t any 
money in it there wouldn’t be any 
fun.’’ 

In Gibbs’s New York office three 
secretaries struggle to last out his 
ten-hour days, maintaining exact 
records of whatever is said, cursed 
at or acted on by the boss in connec¬ 
tion with every design. With his 
subordinates, he’ll chop off discus¬ 
sion with the finality of a meat axe. 
Even an important ’shipowner will 
sometimes get the back of Gibbs’s 
hand. Once a young Grace Line 
executive got as far as saying, “My 
idea ...,’’ when he was cut short 
with, “Now, now, young man, if 
you had any good ideas, you would 
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be working for Gibbs 6c Cox.” 

Around die U.S. Navy EJepart- 
ment, Gibbs’s cagey manoeuvnngs 
arc a familiar story. He will press 
his viewpoint for all he’s worth, 
thch, if baulked, go into the ‘‘blue- 
book routine.” Every detail of his 
position and that of his opponents 
on any given design is carefully 
written down. If subsequent events 
demonstrate Gibbs to be wrong, 
nothing more is heard ot the affair 
But if he is right (and legal training 
on top of technical brilliance has 
given him a high batting average), 
there’s a loud noise in die depart¬ 
ment and sometimes a sympathetic 
detonation in government circles. 

One early item in Gibbs’s blue 
book that scorched U S Navy repu¬ 
tations like a boiler blast earned him 
some Hfclcmg enemies He had 
warned that the new / 4 nf/mo»-class 
destroyers would be top-heavy and 
lean far over on tight turns They 
did, and the chief of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair tried to 
blame (ubbs Gibbs simply reached 
for hi** blue book and produced a 
memorandum which documented 
his opposition from far back m the 
planning stages. 

Why do shipbuilders keep coming 
back for second helpings of Gibbs’s 
cussedness^*‘‘The answer is,” he 
says, “they know they’re going to 
get high quality and performance.” 
Gibbs’s contributions to naval archi¬ 
tecture—in fireproofing, in high- 
pressure, high-temperature steam, in 
compartition—^havc been epochal 
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The soundness of his views on 
compartition was dramatically con¬ 
firmed when, in 1927, the brand- 
new Malolo was rammed broadside 
at full speed by a Norwegian collier. 
The Malolo’s accident exactly dupli¬ 
cated that which, in 1914, had sent 
the Empress of Ireland to the bottom 
of the St. Lawrence in ten minutes 
with a loss of some 1,000 lives. The 
Gibbs-designed ship not only re¬ 
mained afloat but was towed back 
to port with a list of less than five 
degrees 

“You have to regard yourself as a 
trustee of the public when you build 
a ship,” said Gibbs. “The public 
doesn’t give a damn about safety, so 
if I’m going to do ships, I’ll do them 
to suit me If a fellow doesn’t want 
a ship properly subdividi'd he can go 
somewhere else ” 

An interesting footnote to this 
view occurred in July 1956 when a 
group of shipbuilders vainly tried to 
enlist Gibbs’s support for a relaxa¬ 
tion of U S compartment require 
ments, the strictest ami costliest in 
the world A few weeks later the 
Andrea Dorta^ a vcsst‘l of minimal 
safety compliance, sank “(iibbs,” 
one of the ex-drumbeaters conceded 
in a rueful telephone call, “you’fc 
always right ” Gibbs allowed th.jil 
he was. 

As to fircpioofing, the combusti¬ 
bility of most ships gives Gibbs 
the horrors, partici 4 arly when 
the interiors glow with beautifyl 
wood panelling. All Gibbs’s vessels' 
are fine examples of fireproofing, but 
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in the United States, with the gov¬ 
ernment wanting a noncombustible 
troopship in return for footing more 
than half the cost, he was at last able 
to go whole hog. The only wood 
aboard is in the pianos and the 
butcher’s blocks. When he took 
three leading British naval architects 
through the ship, non-combiistible 
even down to her paint and draper¬ 
ies,' “their faces clouded over,’’ he 
recalls. “They realized they’d have 
to redesign everything in their ships, 
from the keel up, to equal its stand¬ 
ards No wonder it made them 
mad I ’’ 

Gibbs’s third major contribution 
to his profession, a successful drive 
to get the U.S. Navy to use higher- 
pressure, higher-temperature steam 
turbines, was probably the most 
courageous of his career, for it was 
undertaken in the depths of the De¬ 
pression, when Gibbs & Cox badly 
needed business, not controversy. 
Navy diehards fought the innova¬ 
tion for fear it would bring greater 
danger into their engine rooms. 
Shipyards opposed it, too, even 
though such turbines were proving 
outstandingly successful in land 
power plants 

* Gibbs sailed into battle as if he 
had an order book in the millions 
When Charles Edison, then U.S.Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, came round to 
the idea and began knocking heads 
together, Gibbs had won the day. 

C/ooi) taste IS better than bad taste, 

at all. 


The use of the new turbines made 
U.S. Navy destroyers exceptionally 
“long-legged,” eventually raismg 
their cruising radius an astonishing 
25 per cent. It was a memorable vic¬ 
tory not only for warships but for 
merchant ships as well, for in 
America, unlike Britain, the com¬ 
mercial shipyards take their cue 
from the Navy. 

Away from his drawing-board, 
Gibbs’s favourite sport, according to 
Mrs. Gibbs, is “walking through en¬ 
gine rooms.” Curiously, the set face 
he wears when stalking around his 
office is entirely absent once he sets 
foot on “the” ship, the United 
States His cordiality there embraces 
not only old friends like Chief En¬ 
gineer William Kaiser but scores of 
stewards and other crew members. 

Gibbs’s wife long ago gave up the 
thought that her husband, full of 
honours, might retire. To him, 
things have never looked rosier than 
now The greatest shipbuilding 
boom in peacetime history is under 
way; Gibbs & Cox has more business 
than ever, he has the happy prospect 
of designing a sister ship for the 
United States 

Once such a man produces such 
a masterpiece, he becomes in many 
wavs Its captive. But most likely 
William Francis Gibbs would say, 
“If this be captivity, let’s have more 
of it, for It has brought me the 
greatest happiness of my life.” 

but bad taste is better than no taste 

—^Arnold Bennett 




T^his month’s test words are taken from the industrial columns of the daily press. 
First write down your own definitions of those words you think you know. Then 
tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest tn meaning to the key word Answers 

arc on the next page 


(1) exacting (eg aakt' uig)—A accurate 
B long-drawn-out C severe and trying 
D irrititing. 

(2) demise (dl mizc')— h* modesty H 
death C plan D legal oath 

^3) solicit (so lis' It)—A to woiry B 
comrnind C sympathize with D ask 
for 

(4) mandatory (man' dSt ri)—A strong- 
willed B oHensive C obligatory D 
huge 

tSj dilemma (di 1cm' a)—A frenzy B 
quandary C decision D drama 

(6j segment (seg' rnent)—^ bulge B 
pith ot the matter C connection I) 
section 

(7) impasse (im pass' or nn' pa^s) \ 
stubbornness B that which is out of 
date C ptedicament atiording no escape 
D intolerance 

(8) dawdle (Saw' d’l;—\ to move iaaily 
B flirt C hang down D ir>nfound 

(9) ruction (rfik' shun)—A uproar B 
wear C strength D ruin 

(10) inundate (in' un date)—A to impose 
upon B repeat L flood D emphasize 


(11) contingent (kon tin' )cnt)~‘'\ ad- 
)oming B agreed upon ( strict. D* 
dependent 

(t2) equitably (ck' wl ta bll) —A equally. 
B fairly richly 1> calmly 

(13) invoke (in voke')- - \ to anger B 
call upon for suppir^ ( ti,peit D bless. 

(14) panacea (pan a sc' a)--A bodily 
organ B high praise ( cure-all 1> act 
of vengeance 

(15) augment (awg merit')— A to in- 
ctc<isr B urge ( lose 1) dispute 

(1h) negligible (neg' li )i b‘l) \ care¬ 
less B useless ( abandoned O tiithng 

(17) beneficiary (lien t fish' I fr ()- -A 
wise fKrson B recipient of iKnetit ( 
piu|xr i) generous peison 

(18) prevail (pii vale')—A lo be witV- 

spread B besfcch C prevent I) se/zar. 

• 

(19) realignment fre a line' mem; - \ ex¬ 
tension B jwarcncss ( new division 
or gnjuping D ac* of realizing 

(20) diversified (dl vui4 si flJe)- n 
varied B amused C warped O con¬ 
fused 


6? 
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/'IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) exacting—C Severe and trving in its 
demands, as, an exacting task Latin 
extgm^ "to demand ” 

(2) iemise—Death of a person or 
thing, as, the demise of the chairman of 
the company Old French desme/tre, "to 
send away ” 

(3) solicit—D To ask for, try to obtain 
by request, as, to toluit proxy votes 
Latin solhcitare 

(4) mandatory—C Obligatory, as, "The 
contract provides for mandatory pay¬ 
ments ” Latin mandate^ “to order, com¬ 
mand ” 

(5) dilemma—A perplexing choice 
between two unsatisfactory alternatives, 
a quandary, as, "Our dilemma is how to 
keep prices down without cutting quality 
Or lowering wages ’’ Greek dilemma 

(6) segment—D Section or division, ss, 
a uzment ot the having public Latin 
segmentum, "a piece cut off ” 

(7) impasse—C \ predicimcnt affording 
no tsiipc, as, an impaise in strike 
ncgoti itions 

(8' dawdle —\ To move or act hzilv, 
w tstc time , as, to dawdle on the job 

(9) ruction—\ An uproar, noisy out¬ 
break, quarrel, as, a rtkUon at a share¬ 
holders’ meeting 

(’0) inundate-r-C To flwid, deluge, as, 
to inundate the market with unwanted 
models La>. n mundare siame meaning 
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(11) contingent—D Dependent (upon an 
uncertam event or situation); as, "Pro¬ 
duction 18 contingent upon labour peace," 
Latin contingfre^ "to happen.” 

(12) equitably—B Fairly and justly, im 
partially, as, to be equitably compensated 
for loss Latin aequus^ "just ” 

(13) invoke—^B To call upon for aid or 
support, as, to invoke emergency meas¬ 
ures Latin invocare^ “to call upon ” 

(14) panacea—C A cure-all, remedy for 
all diseases or evib, as, “There is no 
quick panacea for inflation ” Greek 
panakeia^ from panakeSf "all-healing ” 

(15) augment—A To increase, enlarge, 
as, to augment sales Latin auepientare, "to 
increase ” 

(16) negligible—D Trifling or inconsid¬ 
erable, something that can be disregard¬ 
ed, as, negligible profits Latin nev}igere^ 
"to pay no heed to ’’ 

(17) }>eneficiary—^B Recipient of benefit, 
privilege or advantage, as, a henefictafy 
of government subsidy Latin benefictarius, 
“one receiving a favour ” 

(18) prevail -\ To be widespread or 
common, exist gencrilly, as, "Miy 
courtesy fnreiatl ’’ Latin praevalere, “to be 
strong ” 

(19) realignment--( A new' division or 
grouping, as, a reahufl/nent of public 
opinum From rr-, “agon,” and the 
French aligner, "align ” 

(20) diversified—A \a^icd, as in form 
or character, as, direrriped products 

I ’ocabulaiy Ratings 

20-18 correct excellent 

17-15 correct good 

14-13 correct fair 



Six Western nations have taken two significant steps 
towards the realization of a centurics-oId dream 



By Andre Visson 


AST March, on Rome’s 
Capitoline Hill, six 
Conti nent.ll statesmen 
signed two histone 
treaties designed to re¬ 
shape the structure of Europe.Thus, 
with !l few strokes of their peaceful 
pens, these men took two big steps 
toward the ac( omplishment of some¬ 
thing th It t'aesar, Napoleon and 
Hitler h.id been unable to aehieve 
with their swords—European unifi 
e ition 

Fr.ince, Western Germanv, Ital>, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux¬ 
embourg agreed to ertate two revo 
iulionars organi/..itions a “dufv 
free” Common Market, and “Lur.!- 
tom,” a p(x>i of their lesources t«) 
develop atoitiie energy for peaceful 
use Europe.in units, the dream of 
eenturies, was on its wav to becom 

4 

ing a realits 

But the men who signed the tiea- 
ties knew that the next step would 


be the toughest ratification by the 
parliaments of the six eountries All 
eyes fcxrused on France; would she 
agree to such close co-operation with 
her old enemy, Ccimany? In July 
the French Nation.il Assembly rati¬ 
fied the treaties b\ .1 surprisingly 
large m.ijority The result was the 
same in (krnianv and It.iK, and the 
other countries will lx: following 
suit b) the end of the v< ar 
Ever sine< the Seeoinl World War 
m.iny prominent luiiopcans liad 
been .ulvocaling iiniiKatioii But 
none h ul lought h.iukr loi n than 
I’linci’s ban Monmt and Bel¬ 
gium’s Paul-Hcnn Spaak 
Short, sturdy Je.in Monnet had 
already fathered the first Furopean 
oigani/aiion of fcTlcral structure* 
the (>)al and Steel (^immunity, set 
up in i<)52 to [)ool Western Europe’s 
rw'o key commodities^ It was. Moa¬ 
ner hopc<l, a pilot scheme -the first 
move toward^ Euro|x*an fcderatibn. 
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As coal and steel production 
climbed, under the control of an in¬ 
dependent commission appointed 
by the six countries, Monnet began 
campaigning behind the closed 
doors of government offices and 
among committees of industrial ex¬ 
perts for some further form of um- 
ncation. 

A^the same time, burly, dynamic 
Paul-Henri Spaak, then Belgium’s 
Foreign Minister, was working 
equally hard for unification by tak- 
mg it up in international assemblies 
and lecture halls 

As a short-cut to federation, Mon¬ 
net and Spaak backed the ambitious 
European Defence Community, 
which would have established a six- 
country army under a common 
command But the French National 
Assembly, fearful of losing control 
of Its own army and hesitant to in¬ 
clude soldiers from Germany, re¬ 
jected It in i9'^4. Ii was a major set¬ 
back for the “Euro|x:ans ” 

Monnet and Spaak refused to ac¬ 
knowledge defeat Since the idea of 
a Kuropean army had proved too 
loaded with emotional issues, they 
decided to try a new approach 
They reasoned that if the economic 
bafriers between the countries could 
be successfully ovcrctime, the poli¬ 
tical barriers would eventually fall 
They knew, too, that Western Eu¬ 
rope’s most pressing economic prob¬ 
lem is electric ^x>wer The only great 
industrial region ot the world which 
docs not produce all the energy 
necessary for its growth. Western 


Europe has to import an ever larger 
amount of Middle Eastern fuel at 
ever higher costs. To Monnet and 
Spaak die only practical solution lay 
in atomic energy. 

European scientists had contri¬ 
buted greatiy to ♦^he discovery of 
atomic energy. But war and national 
boundaries had prevented them 
from working together to put it to 
practical use. Now, Monnet and 
Spaak reasoned, the six countries 
could pool their scientific, industrial 
and miancial resources, and m a 
comparatively short time develop 
the atomic capacity needed by their 
economies. 

Thus Euratom was born. Spaak 
and Monnet blazoned this name on 
the banner upder which they hoped 
to lead the people of Western Eu¬ 
rope towards unity A wonderful 
new vehicle for technical and indus¬ 
trial progress, Euratom would also 
open new political horizons, for the 
six countries would have to co 
operate as never before. 

As Spaak and Monnet raised the 
Euratom banner, they saw clearly 
diat It was also practical to raise one 
for a “Common Market ’’ If the six 
nations, whtisc borders were already 
o{)en to coal and steel, would now 
lx open to atomic energy, wouldn’t 
they let all commodities'’enjoy the 
same barrier-free market? But to 
abolish customs duties and other 
trade restrictions by which the na¬ 
tions had for years been protecting 
their industries would mean step¬ 
ping on many toes. Here was a 
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project loaded with booby traps. 
None the less, Spaak and Monnet 
decided to tackle it. 

The scheme was helped when the 
closing of the Suez Canal last 
autumn brought home to Western 
Europeans some extremely unpleas¬ 
ant facts. Squeezed out of odier con¬ 
tinents, the European nations, in 
order to maintain their higher stan¬ 
dard of living, must close ranks 

Capitalizing on this inability to 
depend on Middle Eastern fuel, 
Spaak and Monnet finally made 
their points The treaty-signing in 
Rome was a great tiiumph for the 
“Europeans ’’ 

The two new European Com¬ 
munities—Euratom 'and Common 
Market—roughly follow the federal 
pattern of the Coal and Stec* Com¬ 
munity Each has a Commission 
whose members are appointed bv 
their governments for a term of four 
years but who are to a great extent 
independent of their governments in 
the exercise of their functions 

This Commission is responsible 
to the Assembly of 142 members— 
36 each from France, Germans an<l 
Ital), 14 fiom Belgium and the 
Netherlands, six from Luxembourg 
The members of the Assembly, ini¬ 
tially chosen by the six parliaments, 
will eventually be elected by direct 
universal suffrage. 

The two communities have a com¬ 
mon judiciary branch —a Court of 
j[ustice, with seven judges who will 
interpret the treaties and hand 
down decisions enforceable in the 


territories of the six nations. This 
Cx>urt of JustiLC mav one day be¬ 
come the High Court of Europe. 

The Common Market Commu¬ 
nity, the mort ambitious of the two 
treaties, plans to achieve its objec¬ 
tive in three stages lasting a total of 
12 t<j 15 years. In the first stage, 
which will take lour to s’x vears, 
the SIX nations will retipiocallv re¬ 
duce all customs duties by 36 per 
cent, in the second (four years), 
duties will be reduced hv another 30 
per cent, in the final stage (four to 
five years), the last 40 per cent will 

Other trade restnclions, such as 
iinfiort quotas and tontrol over 
money transfers from one country 
to another, will gradually l>e elimi¬ 
nated And at the end of the final 
stage, all g(Kxls, services, capital and 
l.ibour should be able to move freely 
across the borders of the six nations. 
(Each country will continue to use 
Its own currency, but a sufxrrvisory 
committee wib keep (omp.irativc 
v'aliies in line ) 

'riie designers of the (>>mmon 
Market have attempted to ff»rescr all 
possible stumlding blocks 7 hey 
know that at first, foi example, a 
tarilT-protccted factory in one Om- 
mon Mark< t country mav l>e unable 
to compete in a fret market with a 
more efficient one in another. To 
handle such minor—but inevitable 
—problems, the Coijimon Market 
has funds available to help each 
country, and each industry, adjust to 
the changes wrought by the treaty. 
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The over-all economic advantages 
o£ co-opcration are staggering. 
There will now be one Community 
whose members m 1956 produced 
goods and services valued at an esti¬ 
mated jf47,ooo million (Rs. 62,600 
crores)~nearly seven-eighths as 
much as the U S.S R. They pro¬ 
duced one-cighth of the world’s elec¬ 
tricity, one-seventh of the world s 
coal, one-fifth of the world’s steel 
And they held first place in world 
trade, handling almost seven times 
the goods handled by the U S.S R., 
and 40 per cent more than the 
United States By pooling their re 
sources they are certain to better this 
record and raise their living stan¬ 
dards 

But great as the economic goals 
are, the political possibilities are even 
greater For example, France and 
Germany, enemies for generations, 
now find themselves together in a 
federal-type tconomic system, the 
entrance hall to political federation 
It IS a ma)oi contribution to peace 
in Europe. No wonder C'hancellor 
Adenauer hailed it as “the most im 
portant post-war event ’’ 

While the Common Market is a 
“gradual’’ revolution, Ruratom ivan 
“outright” revolution It can imme¬ 
diately begin building a new atomic 
industry that will from the start en- 
)Ov all the privileges of the Common 
Market Its immediate target is nu¬ 
clear power plants to produce three 
million kilov’/atts of electric energy 
This goal may be achieved by 1964, 
perhaps sooner. For the following 


three years the Euratom nations will 
continue adding atomic power 
plants until they have attained a 
total capacity of 15 million kilo¬ 
watts. This will make them con¬ 
siderably less dependent on foreign 
fuel for industrial use. 

It is the most ambitious pro¬ 
gramme for the peaceful use of 
atomic power ever devised. Con¬ 
struction of the nuclear jx>wer plants 
alone will cost some 2,000 million 
(Rs 2,600 crores); another £yoo 
million (Rs 930 crores) will be sfx^nt 
for nuclear material But Euratom’s 
technical and financial experts do 
nor ask for any foreign aid The six 
countries will provide all the funds 
needed 

The men striving for European 
unity today face a harder task, i'hey 
must^jersuade their peoples to make 
many revolutionary changes in their 
lives to free themselves of centuries- 
old practices and prejudices, to 
break out of their tight national 
shells which in today’s world offer 
no protection and little opportunity, 
to rid themselves of resentments 
over past sufferings, most of all, to 
face the future with hope and 
courage. 

As Paul-Hcnri Spaak has de¬ 
clared ‘ Millions of Europeans now 
realize that if the inhabitants of this 
little promontory of Asia wish to 
survive and preserve some of their 
past greatness, they cannot go on 
killing and maiming each other. 
They must live together and prosper 
together—or perish • ” 



^ 

n Towards more Picturesque Speech 

j:__ _ . . <■ 


cz/trst Imprcsstons She appeared to 
be standing nearer to me than I was 

to her (Roderick Mann in the Sunday Expretx, 
London) . . A smilc With nothing be¬ 
hind It but teeth (j Lee) . Her shorts 
allowed for “standing room only” 
(Virginia Sanders) . An atOmiC bomb 
dress with a 20 per cent fall-out nvier 
Graves) She went to the door with 
a motion cats spend years trying to 
perfect (Duk Powtii) 

Patter All the world loves a lover 
—unless he’s in a telephone call box 
(Dave Tom^^eh) Time marchcs on, and 
I, for one, feel trampled (r MrCahiii) 

. The shock absorbers on buses are 
sometimes known as passengers 

(Changing Times, The htplinger A\tagazine) 


Family Album The dishes in the 
sink cast dirty looks in my direction 
(Jams Walters; Rainy days are when 
Mothei s littlt jewels art only semi¬ 
precious (llcivd Milltr in Lnok) , A 
baby growing by creeps and scmrids 
(Ritlnrd Be itliia) A little dog tiying 
to hide behind h’s bark (Vera Smith; 
Woolly dresses, good for rcmosing 
dog hairs frofn sofas (Carl Buci tic m Th, 
Saturday Eientng Post) . A (Upboard 
packed so tight there were motns m it 
that hadn't learnt ^o fly (Bryon tub m 
Family Circle) . . Somc callers can stay 
longer in an hour than others do in a 
week (W D Howells) 


Ctacl{ing the Omp You can’t tell 
him anything—he’s got a soundproof 

head (Mike Connolly in The HoUvii'ood tie 


porter) Hc makes you feel nidre 
danced against than with (c; lonmn 

quoted by Walter Wmthell) As subtle as 
a sailor with a six-hour jiass (Muhari 
O’Shea) He thinks himself a wit— 
and he is half right (The l«>e Mona) . . . 
He secs lx*auiy in her fate -by reading 
between the lines tCi a Beaton m Cat<alier) 


Their marriage was subjected to 
too much stress and strayin’ (Tom ivmo 
. . When she enters a room, wives 

stop, l(K)k and bristle (Kmistme Matthews) 
He’s a model husband in es'ery 
resjsect but one—lie isn’t working 
model (Bill (fold) 


All About Ft/e When a woman says 
she won’t l>e a minute, she’s usually 
light (Dm lleriniit) . Shc ga\t tllC 
reckless motorist a horn lashing ijrnMc 
Oliver; Wdini n slioppiiig for j>re 
fabric itcd iigiiics {r).iniei 1 npi/i All 
girls should Icain how to do house- 
woik, for some of them may never 
have .1 husband (Ircinkhn Jonrs in T/it 
Saturday htening Post) 


Contnliutions, gtvirtg source and date. 
should b.- ?ddr<*SNrd to ‘'Picturesque 
Speech” Fditor, The Reader's Dige't, 25 
Berkeley Square, London, W.r Payment 
at our usual rues Rejected contributions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned 
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A Lover’s Flight to Russia 

By Edwin Muller 

f, Hix Urun (iRfH’ER lefl his at the station, exficcting that she 
iicwlv married Russian wite would )oin him in London as soon 
in Moscow that da), it hardly as he got settled in the new )ob 
occurred to either of them that they They had met two years belorc, 
might ncvci sec each other again in 1931, at a party m Grozny, a 
For one thing, they were a happy-go town in the South Russian oil fields, 
iucky pair, not the sort who jiccr where lirian was foreman cf an oil- 
into the future for trouble For an- drilling crew. Brian, an Englishman 
other. It was during one of those of 30, was tall and re'd-haired He 
brief interludes in the history of the had an honours degree in engincer- 
U S.S R. when the Kremlin was ing from Cambridge. Elena Petrov- 
assuring thp West that we could all na, a nurse at the local hospital, was, 
co-cxist cosily in one world with her dark-gold curls and blue 

Brian and Elena kissed good-bye eyes, the prettiest girl at the party. 
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Brian saw rather more of Elena 
than did the other engineers at 
Grozny, partly because he had 
learnt to speak Russian quite well. 

Elena had never met anybody like 
'Brian. He was a rolling stone, had 
been everywhere in the oil business 
Sarawak, Trinidad, California . . . 
She wondered what the girls he had 
met in such places were like. Any¬ 
way she was sure of one thing: none 
of them could cook as well as she 
could. She demonstrated her skill at 
some of the parties. 

After two years Brian’s contract 
ended and he had to leave. That was 
how the oil business was * you kept 
moving When the engineers and 
the girls gave him a farewell party, 
It was quite a send-off Everyone was 
gay—especially Elena If she v'ept, 
she waitdd until she was alone in her 
own room 

Brian’s next job was a short mis¬ 
sion to Moscow. It was all right, but 
he began to grow discontented Al¬ 
ways nc had lived exclusively in the 
present Now he began to look back 
And the more he looked back the 
more he came to feel that he had 
been a fool Finally he wrote a long 
letter to Elena, asking her to come 
to Moscow and marry him She an¬ 
swered by telegram 

The honeymbon in Moscow was 
all that a honeymoon should be, ex¬ 
cept that It was too short, for Brian’s 
job was soon Hnirhed. But he had 
good prospects for another, more 
permanent one, m London. 

They made plans. As soon as he 


landed the job, he would arrange 
for her visa, send her money for her 
ticket to London. They knew how 
hard it was for Soviet citizens to get 
visas to go “out ” Still, the British 
Embassy would help 
So they were as gay as ever at the 
parting. But as Elena watched the 
tram disappear down the line, a 
spasm of fear clutched at her heart. 

In London, Brian applied fbr 
Elena’s visa. The waiting seemed 
interminable, he m sited the Soviet 
consulate every few days Finally he 
got the bad news. Mrs Grover, he 
was told, was still a Soviet citizen; 
she would not be [permitted to leave 
her country. The British Foreign 
Office promised to do wliat it could, 
but It wasn’t hopeful. I'hcre had 
been other such cases. 

In her letters Elena tried to keep 
out any note of anxiety, told Brian 
that he wasn’t to worry—she was 
sure they would scxin be together 
again Brian applied for a short 
leave from his company He would 
go to Moscow to sec his wife 
Hut again he ran into a blank wall 
at the Russi.in consulate He was 
denied a vis.i 

Months went by, then years. In 
five years after he had left 
Elena, Brian made a desjxratc re¬ 
solve 5 ?omchow, illeg.dly, he would 
get to Moscow, find his wife For a 
long time he had had no letters from 
her. He had no way of knowing 
even if she was still alive. 

He considered the possible means 
and decided that the best bet was to 
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fly a small plane across tlie frontier 
and as near to Moscow as he could 
get. So he took flying lessons and 
after 11 hours' dual, three and a half 
solo—which was all he could afford 
—^he got his pilot’s licence. 

He went shopping for a plane. He 
found a thoroughly used craft, a 
singlc'Cnginc, low-wing monoplane 
of 80 horse-power whose top speed 
Wiis about 70 m p h. Not good 
enough, but it was the best he could 
afford. And perhaps he would have 
a tail wind. 

.He reckoned that his best route 
would be to Sweden and then across 
the Baltic. From Stockholm to Mos¬ 
cow was 750 miles. He engaged a 
pilot to guide him to Stockholm 
When the pilot saw what he had to 
fly he wanted to back out, but Brian 
talked him into going on 

They took off on November 4, 
1938. Over the Channel the engine 
started to miss The pilot shouted 
that they would have to ditch, but 
as they neared the water the engine 
picked up. I’hev re.ichcd Stockholm 
at dusk Brian paid ofl the pilot and 
settled down to wail for a cloudv 
day, so that his flight would be un¬ 
observed 

On Novcmbci i ^ he woke to find 
the skv covered with clouds He 
hutricd out to the air[X)rt A sign 
was posted “No fl\ing tcxlav for 
aircraft without radio ’’ 

Brian talked the control tower 
into letting him take off for a circuit 
of the a*-port under the i,ooO'foot 
ceiling. As soon as he was off the 


ground, he headed up through the 
ceiling. At 3,500 feet he came out in¬ 
to bright sunshine, levelled off and 
set a compass course for Moscow. 

The first 200 miles were over wa¬ 
ter, the broadest stretch of the.Bal-* 
tic. Hour after hour the blanket of 
cloud was solid beneath him The 
engine never missed, but at 2.30 
dusk began coming on—^at that 
latitude the days are short in No¬ 
vember—and fuel was running low 

Brian started to let down. The 
plane seemed to labour. Brian sus¬ 
pected that the wings were icing up. 
After what seemed like hours the 
clouds began to thin, and at 500 feet 
Brian saw to his vast relief that he 
was over land 

But It was all forest He flew on 
and on in what he hoped was the 
direction of Moscow, finally spotted 
a-clearing, circled, went down and 
bumped to a landing Three-quar¬ 
ters of an inch of ice was on the 
wings 

A gang of small boys came racing 
to the plane From them Brian 
learnt that he had landed on a So¬ 
viet Lollective farm, ic > miles from 
Moscow The old c raft had done 650 
of the 750 miles, almost right on the 
beam* The people on the farm 
trcitcd Brian well, though obviously 
thc\ didn’t believe hi« story The 
manager, while getting word 
through to Moscow, kept Brian at 
his house. 

Next night the secret police came 
They put Brian tn a lorry and 
started for Moscow- Brian’s heart 
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sank when he recognized the grey 
stone walls of Lyubyanka Prison. 

There he was put in a cell where, 
he soon realized, he was watched 
through an eyehole. Next day he 
was taken to a big, barren room 
where a dozen men at a long table 
questioned him. Their chief, a 
wooden-featured man with the most 
out-jutting law Brian had ever seen, 
thrust his face within six inches of 
Brian’s and demanded, “Who is the 
other spy you brought with you?” 

When Brian shook his head, they 
asked him endlessly about every 
part of his life Brian gave them 
straightforward, unvarying answers, 
never departing from the truth. But 
always the chief carac back to the 
same question “Who and where is 
the other sp) ?” 

On ncccmbci 31 Brian went “on 
trial” in Lvubvanka before three 
impassive judges After an hour or 
moie of questioning, reading of evi¬ 
dence, the judges conterred brieflv, 
gave a signal Brian was taken to .in 
emplv r(M)m and kejn standing, tw(i 
guards close behind him For a long 
time nothing happened 

Then a man entered I b wasshort, 
stocks, wore rimless glasses, h.id an 
unmistakable air of authority Brian 
recognized him instantly Lavrenti 
Beria, chietof the secret jiolicc 

Bena stared intently at Brian, then 
broke into a grin He clapped Brian 
on the back “Well, well,” he said, 
“what a fellow yOu arc Now when 
would you like to see your wife and 
take her with you to England?” 


Later in the day, during the for* 
malities of his release from prison, 
Brian heard the court’s sentence. He 
was fined the exact amount he had 
in his pockets when he landed. His 
aeroplane was confiscated He was 
to be expelled from Russia. 

He left LMib)anka at 10 p.m. 
Following directions that had been 
given him, he took the last train to 
Bolshevo, a suburb of Moscow, 
trudged through the snow, at last 
found Elena’s house There was 
a light behind the shutters. He 
knocked at the d(X)r After a kyig 
dcLi) it opened a crack 'I’lic terri¬ 
fied woman who jx:cied iiut saw a 
gaunt, wild-eycd man with a great 
red beard, ciying, “Elena, Elena, 
don’t you know m*. ? Ltt me in ” 
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WiiirN Brian and Elena reached 
London they found themselves ce¬ 
lebrities, on the front pages of all the 
newspapers Now it was possible to 
pK*ce together what had happened. 

The Russians had lonvinted 
themselves that Brian was telling 
the tiuth They h.ul eheeked and 
re*-ehe*eki'fl--]n (irei/ny, London, 
Slockheilm- every statement he h.id 
m.ide 'I’hev had grilled hkna, 
cheeking her '.tatemeiits .igainsi his 
'I he \ h.id tried to frighten her bv 
telling her th.il Bnaiiji.ul Kaitessed 
to iKing a spy 

Finally the high ujis in the Krem¬ 
lin had seen 111 Biiaii and Elena a 
chance iar a useful [)ie\( of j)ropa 
gand.i. The bhxKl-jiiirge jicriexl was 
over Here was an opportunity to 
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pick up cheaply some goodwill m 
Britain. And what theme so effec¬ 
tive as “All the world loves a lover” ? 

Brian and Elena Grover told me 
this story recendy as we sat on the 
lawn outside their farmhouse in 
Kenya. On the far horizon were the 
jagged peaks of Mount Elgon, on 
the Uganda border. From there a 
vast jungle sloped down to the clear¬ 
ing of this isolated farm. 

The Grovers had worn well. 
Now in his 50’s, Brian looks as 
stiong as one of his own oxen, all 
bone and muscle. Elena still has her 
pretty dark-gold hair, though there 
are lines round her gay blue eyes. 


You can see that both of them have 
put a lot of hard work into the farm. 

Brian served in the R.A.F. during 
the war. Then they went back to the 
roving life. On a prospecting trip to 
Uganda they saw this farm, deaded 
to rove no more. Their two sons are 
now old enough to work on the 
farm, which they all love. It’s remote 
—they hardly ever get to Nairobi or 
anywhere else. But as Peter, the 
younger boy, says, so much happens 
on the farm that you don’t have to 
go anywhere for excitement 

As for the Grovers, they are still 
a happy-go-lucky pair. Above all, 
happy—and they’ve already had all 
the “excitement” they want. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

T hl drawing on our cover has been inspired by “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas,” one of the oldest Christmas carols—so old that its origin has 
been lost The words describe a gift for each of the Twelve Days of Christ¬ 
mas twelve lords a-leaping, eleven ladies dancing; ten pipers piping, nine 
drummers drumming, eight maids a-milking, seven swans a-swimming, six 
geese a-laying, five gold rings, four colly birds, three French hens, two 
turtle do\es; a partridge in a jiear tree 
Some Scholars suggest that the rhymes are derived from an ancient Latin 
hymn, that “paitridge in a pear tree” was once “jiariurit in aperto”—^a 
reference to Mary’s being in labour in an open place when Joseph could find 
no rtxim in Bethlehem, that “four colly birds, three Frencn hens” was 
“collibus descendens”—"coming down from the hills ” Others say that since 
the {Kar was an emblem of fertility and the partridge of the Evil One, the 
song derives from pagan symbolism 

The Twelve Days are in fact both Christian and pagan, for one of the 
great strengths of the early Christian Church was that it took the best of 
pagan customs and adapted them to Christian usage, thereby sanctifying 
them The Twelve Days trace back to the great pagan festival of the winter 
solstice when dancing and feasting culminated on Twelfth Night—^which 
coincides, with Christian Epiphany, when the Three Kings brought their 
gifts to the Intant Jesus 

Drawtng by Fred Mtddlehurst 
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A view from the South of Notre-Dame de Chartres 


“The Christinas story told in stone" 

The Miracle of Chartres 

By Donald and Loutse Peattie 


uiH-WEST of Pans, some 
5 omilesoutin theancient 
province of Beauce, wide 
and windy under an 
arching sky, there nscs one of man's 
grandest works—^the Cathedral of 
Chartres. Alone and searching 
heaven with its two tail spires, it 
looks from a distance like some 
mighty vessel breasting the seas of 


grain. Seen closer, it donunntes all 
the little city of which it is the heart, 
as for centuries its pervading spiilt 
has reigned over the hearts of men 
For Notre-Damc de Chartres is ded¬ 
icated to Mary,mothcrofChnst, and 
the whole vast cathedral, inside and 
out, is filled With details of this ador¬ 
ation. Well has Chartres been called 
“the Christmas story told in stone.” 
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Whatever his faith, a man must be 
uplifted as he approaches the royal 
portal, triple-arched, sustained by 
statue-pillars, and raises his eyes to 
the two soaring spires—^the one of a 
plain and sturdy grace, the other 
wondrously carved. Within those 
doors is a radiant gloom Here are 
windows, more glorious in colour 
and light than any jewels, that stain 
with soft rainbows the dusky inte¬ 
rior. And everywhere are to be 
found tributes to the blessed Mary 
She appears here, m stone or glass, 
over 100 times So the whole church 
and Its message pluck at the deepest 
heartstrings of humanity. For older 
than Christianity itself is worship of 
mother and new-born child. 

It was in the Dark Ages that a 
Christian place of worship first rose 
on this site, and early the Queen of 
Heaven was enshrined here, for a 
king of France in 876 brought to 
Chartres a reliquary believed to con¬ 
tain the veil worn by her on the day 
of the Annunciation This treasure 
nourished at the very root the love 
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of Mary which was to flower in the 
lofty vaulted heights, the three glow¬ 
ing rose-shaped windows, the in¬ 
finitely detailed srulpture that aie 
Chartres Cathedral today Not in a 
year, not in a century did this great 
stone blossoming untold 

Three times in ^00 years was the 
• church of Chartres swept by flames. 
Its timbers Thrashing in ruin. Each 
time It was rebuilt, taller, stronger, 
and nc doubt more fair Then, in 
June of I194, once again fire broke 


out in the rich little city huddled 
round its beloved place of worship. 
The sparks flew to the wooden 
spires, the beams caught alight; in 
the intense heat the very stones 
cracked, the roof fell in. The lead 
m the stained glass windows melted, 
the glass crashed in pieces. Only the 
western facade, with its royal portal 
and three windows, escaped this 
holocaust. 

But while the people of Chartres 
gathered weeping about the hot and 
smoking ruins, a miraculous sight 
amazed them. Three cleiics had 
been caught by the flames while in 
the crypt, and now they emerged 
out of that fiery furnace, bearing 
with them the reliquary that held 
the Virgin’s veil To the Chartrains 
this was a sign like a smile from her 
very self 

- It happened that a legate of the 
Pope was on that da) at Chartres, 
Cardinal Melior of Pisa He sum¬ 
moned together the clergy and tlic 
congregation, and passionately called 
upon them to raise here the noblest 
edifice that ever man had built, 
.is a gift to the mother of Christ 
The people of Chartres set to work 
while the ruins still smouldered 

If ever the Christmas spirit of 
Icving and giving moved the hearts 
of men, it w'as then It seized upon 
a whole city, a whole countryside, 
and impelled these jieople of long 
ago to an incredible engineering 
achievement Men and women 
pitted the slight strength of their 
bodies against the heardess weight 
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of stone to bring out of the quarries of Ber- 
ch^res, seven long hard miles away, die 
heavy limestone blocks that today rise into 
Chartres Cathedral. Noblemen from far off 
came to join in the tremendous effort. Chil¬ 
dren added each his frail mite to the united 
strength of a devoted band. And every¬ 
where the most perfect democracy, in this 
strict feudal society, prevailed throughout 
the effort 

“Who has ever seen—who has ever heard 
tell,” asks an astonished chronicler, “that 
powerful princes, that nobles, men and 
women, have bent their proud and haughty 
necks to the harnesses of the carts and 
dragged to the abode of Christ these wag¬ 
ons loaded with stone ^ When a thousand 
persons are attached to these chariots they 
march in such silence that not a murmur is 
heard.” 

Nor was it enough to strain muscle and 
bend the neck; the heart, too, must bow If 
any toiler did not now sincerely pardon his 
enemies and repent his sins, he was ex- 
eluded from the light to draw the mighty 
stones to their place, or his offerings for the 
construction of the church were rejected 
as impure and thrown from the carts. 

Ardour turned the enterprise into a cele¬ 
bration “One sees,’ the chronicle goes on, 
“old people, young people, litde cnildren, 
calling on the Lord with words of glc»ry 
and praise And after the people h,ivc re¬ 
sumed their road, the march is made with 
such ease that no obstacle can retard it. 
When they have reached the church they 
arrange the wagons about it like a spintuzd 
camp, and during the whole night they cele¬ 
brate the watch by hymns and canticles.” 

So, rapturously as song nsing to the 

Detail from the U est Portal 
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stars, laboriously as human flesh 
drags weight, the great church rose, 
stone by stone, year by year The 
time It t<Kjk was, by the usual meas¬ 
ure of such building, a mere mo¬ 
ment only 40 years The style in 
which It grew was one then new— 
the soaring style of the pointed arch 
and thi flying buttress which today 
we call Clothic 

By vaulted ceilings kkj fett high 
over the fluir, and by climbing 
steeple, Notre I^ame di ('harlrcs 
lifted Its head .ibove ihc plains of 
lk*.'\uct Hy n ivc .ind by aisles, bv 
choir and n trochoir it took form--a 
Latin cioss |oo feet in length and 
200 fee I through the “arms” or tian 
sept.s liy faith .iiid bv love, through 
the visum of ardiitcits nameless 
now and the united tiTorls of the 
anonynums manv, it rose into 
mighty being--almost tht first, .ind 
many think the greatest, Clothic 
cathedtal in th( world 

Massive lluuigh it stands, strtngth- 
cned bv its tiij>le tieied buttresses, 
half the glorv of (diiitris is light 
Peril ips now hen in the woild is 
then staiiud glass «>! mkIi r uli iiKi 
The \ei\ wills ol inse and choir 
are built of luminous colour is rmu h 
a«f ol solid stone and tsin higher 
glow flu lose windows Thiough ill 
Streams the changing light, golden, 
rtd, VKjht, blue - ibove .ill, blue 
Thiswoloiir of the Virgin's robe, the 
de'ep celesti il tints that are he r t>wn 
won for (diaitrcs \ partuiil u tame 

*To lill the e mbrasures left for it 
with such glass was a costlv work. 


taking two centuries to complete. 
Queen Blanche, wife of Louis VIII, 
gave a stained-glass window King 
Ferdinand of Castile donated one, 
and the Duke of Brittany and his 
wife gave another Though France 
and Engl.ind were then at war, 
emissaries for Chartres Cathedral 
were granted safe-conduct passes 
and went to b'nglaiid on a fund¬ 
raising campaign So the Arch¬ 
bishop of C'anterbury was moved to 
give a window also 

I’he 22 artisan guilds of Chartres 
donated 42 windows Thus lure, 
each depicting a tr.ide, arc to be 
found the butchcis’ window, the 
bakers’, the shoemakers’, th( car¬ 
pi liters’ windows, and the funiers’, 
armourers , blacksmiths’, and coop- 
t rs' windows 

It w'as for those who could not 
rod that the c.ithcdial wascniiclud 
bv the hundred and more wonder 
till windows the thoiis inds of sculp 
tilted figUKs In th( Middle .\g( s 
such piopli included all but the 
VI r\ rich,the highlv born, tlu dti plv 
monkish \tt heie in their g’e.it 
ihurch thi\ could see, in eirvtn 
stom, in brilliant leidcd glass, the 
Bibh spelt out bett>ri then wmndcr- 
ingcvcs Ivspcciallv cleirlv 'sMa-v's 
store told, over and over again from 
her birth to her death and her coro¬ 
nation in ho i\er. 

I leie, as .1 child, she is brought to 
the temple, and bravelv ascends the 
steps bv hcisclf Here, as a girl, she 
g.i/cs in prrmonitorv wonder at her 
cousin fcli 7 abcth, great with child 
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Here she is m.irncd to Joseph, be¬ 
fore witnesses The angel comes, 
anil she kneels to hear the great an¬ 
nunciation Now she sits sewing, 
surclv on clothes for the baby to 
come And here is the NatiMtv, the 
immortal dawn of the first Christ 
mas morning, with the ox and ass 
patiently ittcnding, and little fat 
angds worshipping the Child 
For this was Marv born, for this 
the ihurch ol Chaitres was raised 
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It still stands to the glory of that fiirst 
Noil, and in it, again and again, 
can he seen the shejsherds learning 
the news, the Wise Men coming 
with gifts lor th Child, the happy 
mother showing Him to them Un¬ 
like most ot the great churches of 
the world, Chartits C.ithcdral holds 
in Its vast depths not one single 
t<imh It is 1 mighty olTering votive, 
father, to the birth ol C'hiist which 
promises salv.ition to all mankind 


II niN X (OMitMM civil sorvanl, discouratrtd by his lailun to get*3 
long promised prornolion, .iskcd loi a fransiir to another dcpartintnt. 
Ills Ixoss lost his tcm|Mr Diiinig the dispute th.it tollovstd, in envelojit 
nnrkiii ‘Siruily Personal” was iltlivcicd to iht iiatohoiK Insule was this 
f th'< loldhy Ttnmssiy md kmtinkx moimtainci ts 
(Mice ilitrc was i King and he lined a prophti to piop'iet him the 
\vi ithu \nil oiu txciiing the Kmg.uitud to go iishing and tlu likeliest 
[)lait was neht close 'o his hcsi gnl’s house, so the King noiioncel to 

weai his Iv s' liothts ^o he askeel his |)ro[)hcr was it li ilde t<> tain Anel 

the projilui siys ‘No, Kitig, hir ain't a cornin' on, not exen a si//U- 
si//k ’ So the King hr puf on his Ixst tlotlies atiel staitnl towauis the 
lishing pliu \iul along came a hrnur nding a lael-ass ami the faimei he 
say > “King, li you un’t aimin’ lo ge i the m e lotln s we tie il, you’el lx st go 

home Ixi ius< hit sa lomm’ on lo ram i tiasli moxti and a yiilly washer ” 

'\nd rile King says, “I hind i highvsaged prophet te> pie)|>iici me my 
citler, ind he illowed hit ain't i (oniin’on not ixtn i si/zk sa/zie 
'so 'i< King, In went ahe i<] And ii eome em t tr.idiino.et iiiil a g'llly 
'X is)i( r. md tin King’s Joihes were xvertei! inel his Inst gul, sin sf<n 
him md laiiglnei Anel the Kint' went hnk home ind throw'cel e»nt his 
pre)p!icr and he .lys me th it die re larrnei,” atnl tiny ft li in el 

him \nd the King says ‘ rarnnr, I tliroxved out rny propInt anel I aitTi* 
to hire you to propIn t nn nu vse iilnr ” 

Aini^lu firmtrsiys "King, I nn’t no [irophe i Mi 1 elennc Aas to Iixik 
at my )ai.kass, Ixeausc if hit's i tomin' on to ram, his tars lop down, 
anel the lower they ie>ffs, the harele r hit’s afornin’ ejii ram, and this 
exenin’ they xsas a lavin arnl a-loppin' " So tin King says “Co home, 
farmer, anel I'll hire nit a jae kass ' • 

Ami that's how ir started Arnl the latkasses haxc Ixm holelin’ all the; 
high'WageeJ gox'merit jobs exer since 

The civil sctxaiiT got his iransfe r —jeny Kimo 
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I wnni to tell you about myself, my trials 
and tribulations 

I was born millions and millions of yj:ars ago 
My origin was fronflots and lots of animal and 
plant mattci which decayed in stagnant watei 
these were my ancestors, who eventually tinned 
into the waxy residium that I am—AOlPOCbRI 

I am fahulouslv iich in tatty acids I am 
llabbv, shapeless and iingainlv, and 1 don i think 
von could do without me, neither can the bacteria 
which keep attacking me When they do, my body 
ivleases hvdrocarbeMis—light, medium and heavy 
Ihe cofiesponding physical states of these are gas, 
liquid petreilciim and wax Ihc petroleum part 
ot me IS squeezed into an> contiguous poie>us 
material, ustiall> sand oi limestone, where it 
lemains until some cra/v geologist irom an ' 
oil company decides to look for me 
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Rndlng mt k costIi| businass 

says Adipocere 

The oilman's search for oil—that’s me in one form or 
another—IS a never ending, expensive business 
Exploration, involving both geological and geophysical 
surveys, costs on an average, one million rupees per month 
per survey group Stanvac, I am told, are trying to pin-point 
me in an area of 10,000 sq miles in West Bengal They h%ve 
already spent three years and many millions of rupees, 
but have yet to find me You may be interested to know that 
only one out of ten wells drilled ever produces oil, and even 
then, to be profitable, the oil must be of a special grade. ^ 
Once I am located, an enormous structure called a drilling 
rig goes into operation By drilling oilmen pump me out of 
the earth I am then channelled into a ma/e of pipelines 
and transported to an oil refinery—to be icfined ' 
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Refrne/u 


MY NEW HOME 


re/oices Adipocere 
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You should see a lefinery ' It is « ma/c of 
gleaming pipelines and towers 

At the refinciy, more than a thousand scpaiatc 
pioduds ot oil arcrcxtracted out of me, such as the 
high qualitv gasoline that powers sour car 

I undetgo three maiot changes namtls. Fiactional 
Distillation, ( at ilstis ('racking and ficating 

i ractional Distillation is a heating process \shich 
breaks me into various ustable fractions and oilmen 
can dctcimmc how much of me will go to make 
gasoline kerosene and other oil products C atalsiK 
( racking ensures a higher vield of these pioducts 
bv inducing tcguired chemical changes m me 
Treating helps rcmr'vc all cortosise and odorou-. 
impuiiiics fiom me I rom here on—1 m Refined ' 
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I AM NOW 


refinad 


am! i ill pace tv looks ahead 


Afitr successive plages of explora¬ 
tion dulling and lefining, 1 lake mv 
final shape or shapes Guess what 
I am ttanslormed into various 
petroleum prodiieis the ma|or ones 
being uasoline, kerosene liiel oils 
and asphalt 

In other woids I am now' refined 
and reMdv foi the long haul All 
th.ii crudeness’ is no moie and>ou 
no longer recogni/e vour old fiicnd 

Xdipottri' 

Once I •im ichiud, I arri stored in 
the finished ptodiM 'tank laim” 

I lie here is serene until the fast- 
moving, action-hapnv marketing 
men come along 
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Hcic they come—(he marketing men—-in their sleek trueks and 
wagons with a big I lying Red Horse painted all o\cr I hc> have 
come to take me, in my vaiious forms, to the market Mind you, 
this IS not the type oi inaikct you are thinking of Oilmen use 
this word to describe my movement fiom the 'ctinery to sou, the 
consumer My destiny, hereon, is worked out by a highly 
organised group which has been supplying India with quility 
pel I oleum pioducts for well over 60 years 

Slanvac have supplied to Indian consumers many million gallons 
ol gasoline, keioscne and mdusirial fuel, through tour territory 
ollices, seven sales otliccs in strategic places throughout the 
country, nine depots and nearly 2000 dealers and agents located 
in every conceivable pail oi the country 

— the name that \tamis for piogres-i 

STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY lncorpora(*d m th« U S A with Limitctf Liability 
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attirm\ 4 liipot ere 


From deep down hclow the cailh, whcic I htwc lein.imcd for 
millions ot years. I am located and pumped out, lelincd and 
distributed in seveial foims I aeh one ol these ioims has a 
si^mlieant mflucnee on soiii life 

I he pun of an iiiiomohile oi the thioh of ,in aeroplane is 
like the heat of my pulse foi 1 power them hoih and luhiieatc 
their mechanism I piopei them with m\ life-hlood and carry you 
on vour way 

The hght of your lamp is m\ hiiflianee —the working of the 

machines that give \ou your clothes tin tractor that harvests 

youi food and the facioncs that feed y >u with life’s necessities— 

ail these arc my comiibution to your happin<,s*> <ind welfare 
• • 

I am omnipresent—limitless in performance and possihihiv 

1 am the Prime Mover • 
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Unforgettable Character 


Tve Met 


Hv Harland Manchester 


T r w\s \ Siinclav aftermx)!! ten 
vears ago when a small, bion/e 
skiniKtl lv)v in tlungaiecs and a 
(urioiis Ui than like hcail dress kd 
me to a paitl\ rtH*ud building on the 
outskirts i)f Limi, IViii Hus was his 
scluHil, he inoininctd proudU, and 
Sthor jinis vsas his it.ichei lie 
gimled mt to the “otHce," a Spartan 
l.ltlc room with a home made desk 
and bench,* Isooks stacked on the 
rttK>r and a cot where the teacher 
slept. There i met Hcrnardino IinJs, 


a slight, gentle, smiling Quechea 
Indi in, with the strong nose, white 
teeth and high clutkbones of hs 
aocunt I ICC 

Senot lines had founded th s 
stho«)i He h,id sought out the most 
hopeless of the homeless bovs on the 
streets of Lima and had led them 
forth on a great adsenture. 
Thiough the windows we could sec 
them weeding patches of mai/.e and 
Ivans, tending chickens and ducks 
“ riiev grow all their own food,” 







THE MOST UNFORGETTABCE CHARACTER TVE MET 


explained Jines. Their beds, school 
benches and dining tables were 
open to the sky (Ram rarely falls on 
Lima) “Some day we will have 
roofs,” said Jints “They do it all 
themselves, and it takes time.” 

Three years before, these boys had 
been tough, suspicious oudaws 
known as pdjaros fruteros (fruit 
birds), for they lived mainly on fruit 
stolen from the stalls of La Parada, 
Lima’s wholesale food market. 
Jnes, a new employee in the Minis¬ 
try of Education, had been strolling 
through the market when one of 
them, about ten, wearing what 
looked like an Arab head-dress, 
crashed into him in his l|ight from 
a shopkeeper Later Jines watched 
another hoy wearing the odd turban 
—a rag wound round his head with 
a long loop hanging at the side— 
deftly steal a mango and drop it into 
the loop Jincs saw that the head- 
gear was a shoplifting device 
In his Indian village and in the 
country schools where he had 
taug^’% Jim's had known poverts, 
but this ' MS degradation of a differ¬ 
ent kind I)a\ after dav he n turned 
to tlu m irkc t to studs these out 
casts The nuirc he saw the more 
horrihcd he became 
For liehind i cocks, happv-go- 
lucks fai^aclc, the fiuit birds ol La 
Parada lived in deadly fear both of 
the authorities and c/f pickpcKkcts, 
who sometimes rcc uitcd them it 
the point of a knife ind hidcouslv 
maimed an\ bo\ who informed 
on them Jims svould sometimes 
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overhear the murmur, ’’Yara, yara^ 
Vtene la parcaf” (“Look out, l(X)k 
out* Death is coming*”) And sud¬ 
denly the fruit birds would disap¬ 
pear as though the pavement had 
swallowed them 

Said Jmes, “These hard, bitter 
boys, reared in sewers of life which 
I had to force myself to look at— 
their need was the most desperate I 
had ever seen I decided that 1 Ifad 
found my life’s work ” 

Getting to know these boys was 
like taming forest animals Hut Jincs 
is a patient man Slowly he became 
a fixture among them They were 
startled w'hcn he told them he was a 
teacher, but he lived it down “The 
Doll” and “The Omodile” were 
the first lo accept him, then “The 
Shirt,” “Kangaroo” and “Man of 
Mystery”- boys from S to i6 

Jincs got his first real chance when 
one of the fruit birds muttered, ‘If 
only we had a place* lo play foot 
ball ” The next day Jincs brought 
a ball As th». gang followed him to 
a playground, other children joined 
them, and th< rc was soon a hilarious 
piocessioii ol 2<H) riiev had never 
heard of mu'* and tlic gime ^'ncitd 
in a Slone throwing brawl 

Hut a kind ot inform.il athletf* 
club toc*k sb.ipe, embiacing the 25 
members ot ibis paAKulai toteric 
of fruit birds Soon line's suggested 
that thev set up a schm*! of their 
own Then was a lot r^f explaining 
to do, school IS not taken for granted 
m Peru, w'hcrc approximateK 
per emt of the jxcjple arc illiterate. 
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In San Miguel the '‘fruit birds" build a school and find that they are 
building a new life as well 


and half the children never see the 
inside of a classroom. But there was 
one school these boys knew about. 
It was a place with locks and guards : 
the Instituto de Menores^ a reform 
school. To the fruit birds, walls and 
locks were like death itself. 

Jines has a tough, practical mind. 
While he was'leading the boys to¬ 
wards schooling, he was also negoti¬ 
ating with the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion. He was offered the use of a 
building. “When the time was 
iipc,” he told me, “I asked the boys 
whether we should rent a house, or 
find some land, camp out in the 
open and perhaps later build our 
own house. They shouted, ‘In the 
open, so that they can’t lock us up • ’ 
That settled it, and I told the Minis¬ 
ter we needed only a piece of land." 

When word came from the Min¬ 
istry that his plan was approved, 
bncs went to the big willow tree 
which was their rendezvous, to an¬ 
nounce the great news. ‘‘We drew 


up a compact," he said. "There were 
to be no inspectors, the police were 
to stay away; no outsiders would 
interfere; the boys vrare to be free to 
leave whenever they wished; they 
were to build the house themselves, 
groviTthe crops, take part in all de¬ 
cisions. We solemnly shook hands, 
and at once they appointed commit¬ 
tee heads for the various jobs.” 

On May 2, 1945, the boldest and 
hardiest fruit birds set out with Jines 
for the suburb of San Miguel—their 
promised land—^with mats, blankets, 
pots and pans and a stock of fruit 
and vegetables which for the first 
time the boys had paid for. The story 
of the band’s struggle for existence 
during the two years that followed 
is a little epic of human aspiration. 
The most important need was food. 
Before the bmlding was started, the 
boys scratched open the hard ground 
to plant maize and be^ns. For three 
months Jines drew on his own 
slender savings to feed the gang. 
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All WdS not sweetness and light- 
Therc were the usual number of bul¬ 
lies and loafers—and some mighty 
rows. After a few hints the boys 
set up a sort of court of justice, and 
things went more smoothly 

Music helped to pass the lightless 
cvtnings jincs played his violin, 
and the boys sang 

A small sum was advanced by the 
Ministry of Public Education for 
building, .md the gang set to work 
Few of them had ever held a tool 
befoic, but ihcv learnt cageily 

*For nearly a year the boys carried 
water through the streets Then 
came the great news that the Pcni- 
vian-U S Cki-upcrativc Education 
Service was U) hcip in installing 
running water “The day the water 
was turned on” became a date in 
school histoi V T he boys made a 
fiesta of It, and sci ubbed until their 
skins smarted 

As jiiKs told nu this stoiy, a 
jx>kcr-f ued ins|>cctiori committee ot 
bt>ys sidled into hisofiiK and looked 
me over Jinesexplained me and my 
visit. “Thev have to know everv- 
thing,” he said “You ni’ght Iw 
someone who wants to lock them 
up ” Reassured, the boys showed 
iTic the chickens, geese, fig trees and 
grape-vines Each boy iiad his own 
plot They ex'plained that a part t)f 
each boy’s crop went to the school 
kitchen; the rest he could sell 

“When I jvas new here,” one boy 
said, “1 asked for shoes. Senor Jines 
said, ‘First wc plant the seed, then 
we grow the croj), then we harvest 


and sell, then we buy shoes.’ Nov. I 
have shoes ’’ 

An attractive house with cement 

walls and tiled floors was slowlv 

_ # 

growing round them. They showed 
me the new second-floor dormitory 
which some day would have a roof. 
On Its walls, open to sun and stars, 
they had painted the words, “Ahora 
vivtmos tal como hemos pensado **— 
“Now we live as we have dreamed.” 

Thar was ten years ago. 

Jines has just sent me a snapshot 
of the school as it stands today—a 
handsome white stucco building 
shaded by palms and shrubs. In my 
statistical North American way I 
had asked him for a progress report 

“I have never learnt how to 
measure happiness,” he replied, 
“but I now have 223 boys and six 
teachers and the total enrolment 
since we began is 1,006 Many boys 
have left for advanced schools Some 
hope to lx:come engineers, some 
work in shops, and one has even 
joined the police force • The work 
has gone too slowly, for there are 
thousands of iiomeless boy*’ But 
gr(‘at things are coming, for now we 
have land for a second school ” 

On the new tract of 15 acies Jines 
plans a school for the older boys, 
with small, homelike cabins, each 
in charge of a married couple A 
women’s club in Lima staged a 
benefit play to start the building 
programme “It will take time,” he 
writes, “but 1 am only 51. The 
school will become stronger, and I 
hope to become wiser.” 
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LIFE'S LIKE THAT 

\ * 
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Sauntering round the airport I was 
' nearly run down by a young mother 
and her htdc boy who were hurrying 
towards “Ladies.” At that moment, a 
father with two young daughters in 
\ tow arrived on the scene in front of 
“Gentlemen.” I could sec the thought 
that flashed into the minds of the two 
adults at the same time. 

The woman spoke first. “Let’s swap 
kids for a few minutes,” she said 
With a smile of relief the min mur¬ 
mured, “Perfect*” — K S Hinr\ 

I 

I 

My NEidkBOT/R was telling me how 
worried she was about the late hours 
her teen-agers often kept As we talked, 
her son breezed by and called out, 
“Don’t wait up for me, Mum—I prob¬ 
ably won’t get m until about three 
o’clock ” 

She snook her head irritably and re¬ 
peated, “Tnree o’clock • Why, when I 
was his age . .” She paused and then 
looked at m2 amazed. “When I was 

his age he was six months old ” 

—Mrs H E (Iood 

Engrosslu, lye listened to the president 
of a women's book club reading aloud 
from a book whose heroine made even 
the famous sirens of the Madame du 
Barry variety look pretty tame 
“And,” she read, “the other women 
looked on enviously, wondering what 
great charms her words held to keep 


four men enchanted at her feet all the 
afternoon.” 

When she paused here, a member 
raised her hand “Does it say what the 

words were?” she asked wistfully. 

—Wyn Esselborn 

At the funeral of a friend who had 
been a schoolteacher for years, the 
priest had many fine things to say 
about her character, ending on the 
theme that she is probably carrying on 
her work in heaven. 

The teacher sitting next to me leant 
over and snorted in my ear, “Good 
heavens, don’t we ever get away from 

It?” —r M(GRATlt 

Hardi ^ a week goes by in our office 
when we aren’t putting up money for 
a draw—rating, football, pii/e-iights-- 
but I was completely floored by the 
latest one “It’s the Asian flu draw,” 
the fellow who was toilet ting ex¬ 
plained “The hr>t jierson in the otfice 

to go down with it wins the pot ” 

--EnwARU Waldhans 

Spliing vatuum cleaners from door to 
door, I had the pit asure of talking to 
one housewife who cordially invited 
me into her Ining room and listened 
most attentisely to rny patter I felt 
sure I’d made a sale, and when I fin¬ 
ished, sat back confidentfy 
She excused herself for a moment, 
left the room and returned lugging a 
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tape-rccoidin^ machine “Look,” she 
stated matter-of-factly, “would you 
lease repeal what you just said? My 
usband also sells vacuum cleaners— 
bur your line is much more convinc¬ 
ing than his ” I hank Gawns 

My most recent brush with Southern 
hospitality was at an Alabama barbe¬ 
cue I had eaten a staggering amount 
off be cl, Brunswick stew and all the 
trimmings and was looking round for 
a rubbish bin, to throw away my paper 
plate Running into my host, I said, 
“What shall I do with this empty 
plate?” 

“Why, Sugar,” he bcametl, “just fill 
’crupl” — Iahs hiw 

Whiv wi stopped lor the night at a 
small motel in the C)/arks, the owners 
noted our foreign accents and asked 
where we were from Hungary, wc 
said, and a lively discussion took place, 
since the Hungarian revolution was 
the news of the day Wc, in turn, 
Icaint that the owners lame from 
Geoigia, and they inlighttncil us 
about tht Ament an Cavil War 

As Wf. wert about to sign the rcgis- 
tci we ivaictd tint we wcien’t being 
thaigtd iht full rate “That’s all right, 
lolks,” our hosttss said “Only hall 
<hai}.'e to ytui it’s time v\c rebels 
skirled hilpingcMth other 

( lit nil 1 M M \ \' 

On s sight seeing tour through the 
cases ihcrt was a spot where the guide 
turned oil all the lights After we had 
stooil then a moment in the oser- 
whelining hlivkness, he announced 
“5s cservone leaily tor the lights to 
come on^ I’se found it’s always better 
to ask ” — J Wiion 


My sister teaches at a small college 
that has had the faithful services of a 
now elderly janitor for most of his life. 
Passing him on the campus, she sang 
out, “Working hard, Uncle Summy?” 

“Well, ma’am,” he replied, “not so 
hard—^jest so dreadful regular*” 

—R Brandon 

A LETTLR to my wife from some 
neighbours of ours who had been 
transferred to Saudi Arabia enclosed a 
cheque and a request on my record¬ 
ing machine, would 1 pleaje capture 
three specific sounds that they longed 
to hear, and send the tape to them ? To 
forestall grumbling on my part, my 
wife decided to withhold from me the 
details until the appropriate times 
One morning she got me up before 
dawn to record birdcalls in the woods 
behind our house The second lequest 
w'as a bit more trying I had to ride 
on the school bus and tape the chatter, 
laughter and songs of the youngsters 
hven that was fun in a way But when 
my wife woke me in the middle of a 
stormy night, I was really angry 
“If you were m Saudi Arabia,” she 
asked brightly, “what would you like 
to h'ar most of all?” 

“A lullaby,” I groaned “What 
could they possibly w.int to hear now 
that couldn’t w'ait until moii.ing^” 
“Listen she said “Don t you heai 
that wonderful sound oi lain rushing 
dow n the drainpijac?” i \ iwhis 
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What it's like to hurtle through space 
close to the speed of sound, six miles 
up, with a 200-ton bomber only 45 
feet away refuelling from your tail—a 
dramatic eye-witness account by the 
first civilian re|X)rter ever to fly in one 
of these extraordinary new aeroplanes 

JOIN ME IN ONE OF THE 
NEW JET TANKERS 

By John Huhbell 

^ THE END of tl IS ycAT Hicrcase in striking piwcr is not a 

^ the US Stral gic Air new wea[x)n but a new addition to 

~ ^Command's » metables the free world’s Number Ont wea- 
J 'T-. for instant retaliation at jxins system—SAC^’s B-52, the long- 
) 5 riJll(llJfl'i 'Ji'the far ends of the range jet bomber whieh last January 
earth will undergo sweeping revi- streaked around the globe in 45 
Sion. The lisr of targets SAC can hours and 19 minutes This new ad- 
reach, if the need arises, will be con- dition is the KC-i 35 Stratotankcr, a 
siderably’lengthened “We’ll soon sleek, jet-pbwered g»nt of an aero¬ 
be capable of reaching, with greater plane which can refuel the B-52 
speed, every important military tar- without making the bomber deviate 
get m the Soviet sphere of in- from its course, speed or altitude, 
fluence,” says a high ranking SAC “If we had had the KC 135 last* 
officer. January,” a pilot at SAC headquar* 

The* source of this tremendous ters told me, “we could have cut four 

Condensed from Air Force roj 
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to SIX hours off that round-the-world 
flight.” 

Mid-air refuelling from propeller- 
driven tankers has long been rou¬ 
tine But It is a tricky, hair-raising 
operation to hang a aoo-ton jet 
bomber on the end of a boom 15 
yards long, then hold it m precisely 
the right jxjsition for 18 to 25 min¬ 
uses, while thousands of gallons of 
highly volatile fuel are pumped into 
It from another aeroplane It is a job 
that needs the utmost confidence, 
the most exacting flying skill Dis¬ 
astrous collision IS never more than 
a deep breath awa\ 

Recently I got permission from 
the U S Air Force to become the 
first outside civilian to flv in the KC- 
I ^5 I went to Seattle where the new 
tankers were coming off the Boeing 
Airplane Ck>’s assembly lines 

“Until now our B-52 and B-47 
bombcis have h.id to come down 
20,000 or ^0,000 feet to rendezvous 
with the tankers ” oplamecl Majoi 
Erieh Schleicr, chief of air fi rcc 
flight test opci.itions at Hoeing 
“The tanker could not ahvavs get 
cbovc bad weather, and the bomber 
'voiilcl sfH-'nd a lot of time hunting 
about lot the l.mker between cloud 
Lt^ers When thev hooked up with 
the H-47 ’s thev often hjcltodive and 
keep diving tb pick up speed, be¬ 
cause even whe'n the tanker was at 
full throttle tiie bomber was on the 
.edge of a sfall Sometimes when 
things got too rough thev had to 
bfeiK contact and stirt again Or, 
worse vet, the mission had to be 


abandoned ” The KC-135, Schleitr 
pointed out, can fly above bad 
weather and meet the bomber at its 
own speed and altitude. 

I signed a form absolving the 
government of all responsibility in 
case of accident A sergeant found 
me a flying suit, tied a Mac West 
round me, and 1 pulled a parachute 
harness over my shoulders “Good 
luck and don’t worry,” the sergeant 
said “The sea’s warm at this time 
of year ” 

Ed Hartz, Boeing’s chief project 
pilot for our KC-135—the third one 
built—met me at the flight line 
The ranker’s bullet-shajica fuselage, 
128 feet long, seemed to lean for¬ 
ward—an impression created by the 
wings, which swept back at a 35- 
dcgrec angle The tips of the wings, 
130 feet apart, had a slight droop but 
thev would straighten out during 
take off'and their flexibility would 
act .IS a shock .ibsorber against the 
“bumps” m the air 

Below each wing hung two 
streamlinc'd pods with large round 
mouths Each encased a Pr.itt &. 
Whitnev J-57 turbo-jet engine which 
devclojis a io,ooo-{)ound thrust 

Two metal “tracks” feet apart 
ran .ilong the underside of the fuse¬ 
lage Each carried sets of letter.-, 
and lights to guide the pilot of the 
plane receiving fuel “It is up to the 
bomber pilot to keep his fuselage 
centred between the tracks,” Hartz 
said “If he drifts more than 15 de¬ 
grees right or left, or gets too high 
or low, contact will be aiitomaticall> 
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broken and well have to start all 
over again. It’s the toughest kind of 
flying for bomber pilots because they 
aren’t used to holding such tight 
formation.” 

We climbed into the KC-T35 and 
Hartz revved up his engines Soon 
we were booming down the runway 
in front of i8 screaming tons of jet 
thrust in six minutes we were at 
30,000 feet, over Puget Sound 

I went back through the cavern¬ 
ous interior of the plane with Hank 
Prgbst, a veteran boom operator 
whose job it is to lest the booms 
on new Boeing tankers Near the 
tail we climbed down through a 
hatch and stretched out on our stom¬ 
achs on soft leather pallets, facing a 
window about four teet square We 
had a clear view of the world below 
We wouldn’t see the B-52, however, 
until It was almost m refuelling posi¬ 
tion, because it was flying at the 
same altitude and would be hidden 
by our huge tail assembly 

“Depth perception and voice clar¬ 
ity arc the mam requirements for 
handling the boom,” Probst said, 
“You must be able to judge exactly 
how far awav the receiver plane is, 
because you are handling a i5-)ard- 
long steel boom that telescopes out¬ 
wards like a p^e driver »You’ve got 
to lay It in there gently If yon hit 
him hard, someone is liable to get 
hurt. And vou’ve got to speak clear- 
’ly so that ever) one will understand 
ygu the first time. You might not 
have a second chance.” 

Probst released the boom, which 


fell out behind us like a big steS 
tail. Two small, black steel vanes 
came out of a bulge in the end. 
These were the “ruddervators,” so 
called because they act as rudders 
and elevators in guiding the boom 
into the receptacle atop the receiver 
plane. 

Gripping the control stick, Probst 
moved it up and the boom rose until 
It extended straight out behind us 
He pushed down and the boom 
went down. It moved easily, right 
and left, responding to his signals 
With his left hand he pushed a sec¬ 
ond stick forward and the boom be¬ 
gan telescoping out He squeezed a 
trigger and it shot back in. The con¬ 
trols were feather-sensitive This 
was not a job for heavy hands or 
slow reflexes 

On an electronic panel below the 
front edge of the pallet were lights 
and dials. Besides manoeuvring the 
boom, the operator must keep a 
sharp eye on this panel, for it shows 
him the exact position of the boom 
and whether or not the receiver 
plane is properly aligned If any 
emeigency develops, he must be 
ready to flick his disconnect switch 

Now wc were ^3,000 feet over the 
Pacific, west of Portland, Oregon 
Our speed was close to 600 miles 
an hour Until now, refuelling had 
always been done at about 250 miles 
an hour. 

Hartz informed Probst that the 
receiver plane was coming into po¬ 
sition. 

“Readyfor contact,’’Probst replied. 
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“Receiver plane ready,” Sandy slighriy as the air rushed past if. 
McMurray, the pilot, said from Probst pushed his stick forward and 
somewhere the end of the telescope struck at the 

Then I saw it The huge 200-ton receptacle like a steel snake, 
plane dropped into sight behind our “Contact • ” Probst said, 

tail It was a frightening spectacle. A mechanism in the bomber’s re- 
Its wings spread out 185 feet, the ceptacle gripped the end of the tele- 

tail was four storeys high It moved scope It would not let go until the 

up closer, closer receiver pilot or the boom operator 

“Forward 50,” Probst said calmly, touched his disconnect switch. 


He was telling McMurray to jockey 
in 50 feet farther towards us I 
thought we were certain to collide 
Blit McMurray bore in on us, su¬ 
premely confident in Probst’s in¬ 
structions 

“Forwaid 40,” Probst continued. 
“To your right eight Forward <0 
To your right five ” 

Probst was working his control 
sticks now, and the end of the boom 
groped through the sky towards a 
shallow, V-shaped alley on the 
B-52 ’s fuselage 

Hartz had to work the controls 
of the KC-i^ 5 because the nose of 
the enormous bomber created a 
wave of air that made our tail want 
to lift. McMurray faced the same 
problem in reverse he caught a 
downwash from the tanker and had 
to fight his bomber’s tendency to 
nose down 

“Forward 15,” Probst said The 
telescope moved out slowly, seem¬ 
ing to strain for the V-shaped alley 
The giant bomber came in so close 
•it looked asnt it would crash into 
oyi mid section 

The telescotxr w.is touching the 
front end of the allev now. wiggling 


It takes less than half an hour to 
replenish a B-52, but these were the 
longest minutes I ever lived. Mc¬ 
Murray, the bomber pilot, was not 
more than 12 yards from me and I 
could see his eyes move across the 
director panel on the belly of the 
tanker He was much too close for 
comfort I had never been so nervous 
in my life as in that moment, cruis¬ 
ing at a fantastic speed, some six 
miles high, while these two mam¬ 
moth aeroplanes carried out the most 
taxing )ob in flying f 

Rarely did the B-52 waver from 
dead centre, and before it was inches 
.iwav McMuirav was bringing it 
back Probst’s face was lined with 
concentration and his hands stayed 
constantly on the controls, sensing 
each slight movement of the huge 
aeroplanes 

Suddenly the B-52 began moving 
forward beneath us and its t ul 
headed for our window like an of¬ 
fice building on wheels. It had 
picked up nearly 20 feet on us Dis¬ 
aster seemed imminent 

“Back 20,” Probst said, evenly 
The bomber started to fall behind 
“Back 15,” Probst said “Back ten ” 
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the bomber was again in 
perfect posiuon. It was beautiful, 
nerveless flying. 

Finally McMurray said, “Receiv¬ 
er ready for disconnect.” 

“Ifanker ready for disconnect,” 
Probst answered. He touched his dis¬ 
connect switch. A )olt shuddeicd 
our compartment as the telescope 
)umped out of the receptacle and 
rammed up into the boom. Soon 
Probst had the boom stowed in the 


log 

lower half of our fuselage again. 

The B-52 turned off behind us 
and drifted out of sight. Minutes 
later, Hartz set us down gently on 
Boeing Field 

Every three and .1 half minutes 
somewhere in the world a U S. 
Strategic Air Command bomber is 
refuelled. With jet-to-jet refuelling 
now a reality, new power has been 
added to the free world’s biggeSt 
Sunday punch. 



Grozv7?ig Pains 

My SM^LL daughter had been warned to be on her best bchaMour, so I 
was upset when she asked my caller her age. 

“Oh, I’m ]ust as old as your mother,” was the tactful reply, and I re¬ 
laxed —z little too ooon. 

After a short pause, spent in a quick appraisal of my portly guest, my 
daughter commented m her most grown-up manner, “You’re large for 
your age, aren’t you^” — C ontnbuU J hv Mtanor K>mmti 

The Tell-tale Look 

Tiifc defendant was charged with murdering a btautilul girl ”1 hough 
her bi>dy had never been found, the prosecution had woven a tight net of 
circumsta-itial evidence. Meanwhile, the defence lawyer kept harping on 
the theory of reasonable doubt, and, in his adflrcss to the fury, he began 
talking about *he dead girl Then he exclaimctl dramatically as he pointed 
towards the courtroom door “There she is now 

Every member of the jury turned to look “What*more piocif of doubt 
that this girl was murdered,” the lawyer demanded, “than that every one 
of you turned to see if she had walked into this room?” 

Nevertheless the jury returned a verdict of guilty 

“But you looked,” protested the defence lawyer. “Everyorife in the 
courtroom did •” 

“Everyone,” said the foreman, “but your client ” 

—Grant Cooper, quoted in Ia>8 Angeles Times 
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Want to Get 

% 

Back to Sleep? 


Move those mental blocks and 
give yourself room to swing 
the Clergyman’s Cat 


By Peg Bracken 

HERE ARE probably as many 
ways of going back to sleep as 
there aie of staying awake. 
It IS a personal thing, and perhaps 
the techniques I’ve worked out for 
mvself—3 to 5 a.m. is my personal 
beat—won’t work for anyone else 
Howtver, in this matter as in the 
telling of after-dinner stones, it is al¬ 
ways nice to enlarge one’s repertoire 
One th*ng first disregard the ex¬ 
perts They tell you to take a walk 
down the road, drink hot cocoa, read 
poetry This is all very well before 
you turn in. Bur it gets you nowhere 
when you wake at three in the 
morning, because by the time you’ve 
finished, the glad day is dawning 
and you might as well dawn with it 


Then there is the one about relax- 
mg your muscles one by one. I’ve 
known only one person m my life 
who could really do it. (She also 
came top of the class in gym.) Prac¬ 
tically the only muscles I’ve ever 
been able to locate on me arc my 
biceps If you he there at 3 a.m. 
slowly flexing your biceps, it’s going 
to scare your husband terribly. 

The negative side of gomg-back- 
to-sleep IS as important as the posi¬ 
tive. There are certain things you 
don’t dare think about For instance, 
your husband. There he lies, happily 
unconscious beside you, the great 
peasant. It is only a short step from 
this to bitter reflections on the way 
he always disappears to wash his 
hands at the precise moment you put 
dinner on the table, and the way he 
but perhaps you follow me 
Noi can you think about your 
friends Start thinking about far¬ 
away friends and you end up think¬ 
ing about the letters you owe them. 
Think about near-by friends and 
either you think, “Now exactly what 
did Miriam mean when she said my 
new blouse-back dress was wonder¬ 
ful, especially for my type of figure? 
Why, that so-and-so*’’ or you think 
about thc'Doakscs and what nice 
people they are and you really do 
owe them a dinner Let’s see, per¬ 
haps a nice roast and that Parmesan 
rice, or, no, we had that last time. 
Let’s sec . • • 

I have found that money is equal¬ 
ly bad to think about, because if I 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
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don’t have any, I stay awake think¬ 
ing of how I can get some; and if I 
do have some, it is too exciting to 
think of how I’m going to spend it. 
No, there is a certain T-for-Tran- 
quillity zone one must stay within. 
Soothing, soporific, sleep-making 
gimmicks are what you want. 

One of the handiest is a good de¬ 
pendable Mental Block. If you don’t 
nave‘one, get one. My own is the 
name of my best friend’s doctor I 
just can’t remember it. It’s a longish, 
rather awkward name, like Bech- 
hofef. Or is it Baumhalter? Maybe 
it doesn’t begin with a B after all. 
Kiekhofer? Feuchtersleben ? Volks¬ 
wagen^ Five minutes of this puts 
me to sleep out of sheer exasperation. 

I recommend thinking up Mys¬ 
tery Tides, too. One day, as I stared 
at a newsstand pocket-book display. 
It occurred to me that the way mys¬ 
tery writers get their titles is simply 
to take any common phrase and 
murder it. This turned into a fine 
gomg-to-sleep game A CotpsG of 
Another Colour Three {Winding 
Sheets to the Wind Murder Ma- 
chree When one of the titles strikes 
you as funny (it is icmarkablc what 
can do that at three in the morning), 
you*can nudge vour husband awake 
and tell it to him Then, .for some 
reason, you always go promptly 
back to sleep while he takes over 

Best of all, though, arc the Alpha- 
•bet Games Jusj look at all you can 
do with those 26 letters’ 

For instance, the Name Game. 
Somewhere I’ve read that the people 


whose names come most trippmgly 
off the tongue are those whose 
Christian names and surnames be¬ 
gin with successive letters. Alan Bur¬ 
gess, Charles Dickens, Eddie Foy. 
So the game is this: starting with A, 
make up just any old people. Arthur 
Brown, Bob Collins, Charlie Davis 
. . . Notice the hypnotic, effordess 
flow? And don’t worry if you’re not 
asleep by the time you hit Yehudi 
Zalaha, because you’ve still got the 
girls Annie Baker, Betty Cramden, 
Cathy Drake . .. 

All right So you’re still awake 
Start a sentence with A and see how 
far you can go. A Beautiful Chicago 
Doll, Entertaining Friends, Grew 
Ha/y ... and if you get past Q you 
are a mental giant. 

The most satisfactory alphabet 
game from all standpoints is Clergy¬ 
man’s Cat. I’m not sure whether 
Clergyman's Cat is just a family 
term or not My grandfather was a 
minister, and he loved cats, and he 
suffered from insomnia, so he may 
well have invented it. No matter. 
Your classic Clergyman’s Cat works 
every time. 

The Clergyman’s Cat is an aris¬ 
tocratic cat who adores anchovies. 

The Clergyman’s Cat is a bad 
cat who bites birds 

The Clergyman’s Cat is a curious 
cat who cuddles canaries. 

The Clergyman’s Cat is a dirty 
cat who digs ditches 

The Clergyman’s Cat is an 
earnest cat . . . who . . emulates 
Emerson. 

The .. . Clergyman’s Cat. . . 



The story of the brilliant tslcuthing that 
finally snared the king of the underworld 


How 'Hie 'i 'ax Men 
Hit (’oslello's Jack]K>t 


By Lester Velte 


RANK Costello, the old 
prime minister of the un- 
derwoild, has finally been 
sent to gaol after one of the'biggest, 
most difficult tax cases since the In¬ 
ternal Revenue sleuths proved A* 
Capone a tax-dodger 
For years Costello had been the 
most investigated man in the United 
States Yet the law had been unable 
to incriminate him in any way. The 
only rap against him was a gun- 
toting ''onviction 37 years before, 
when he was 17 

Then, one June day in 1952, 
Frank Kennedy, chief of New 
York’s regional Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion, called m two of his Treasury 
agents wh6 had a talent all their own 
—a razor-keen scent for hidden 
money 

“This IS the big one,” Kennedy 
tpld his agents “Washington thinks 
we can make a tax case on Costello ’’ 
Here ’was what was thrown in the 


agents’ laps from 1946 to 1949 Cos¬ 
tello had reported an average yearly 
income of $39,000, but he lived on a 
scale far beyond this figure. A man 
who earns $39,000 and pays his 
taxes can’t maintain a lush New 
York flat and a Long Island estate, 
drive Cadillacs, travel to costly holi 
day resorts, give thousands to chanty 
and buy heavily in property specula¬ 
tions But to prove beyond a reason¬ 
able doubt that Costello spent “hot” 
unreported money, the agents would 
have to try to track down every dol- 
l.ir he had spent for four years 
Even the dumbest mug knows 
how to hid? “hot” money from 
“Uncle”—the Internal Revenue Ser- 
sice. You pay with cjfsh to leave no 
trail of cancelled cheques You use 
fronts to hide your deals. And Frank 
Costello was no ordinary mug He 
once called himself ‘Icing of the 
slots” (slot machines) Big-shot 
Louis “Lepke” Buchalter died in the 
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electric chair cursing Costello as his 
betrayer. White-slave boss Lucky 
Luciano, on his way into exile, em¬ 
braced Frank Costello on the dock- 
side. A New York race track, seeking 
to rid Itself of underworld bookies, 
hired Fiank Costello to do it. Obvi¬ 
ously a big man in the rackets, Cos¬ 
tello would know every trick in the 
book—and some, besides, that law¬ 
yers taught him. 

But every mug has some weak¬ 
ness. Costello’s weakness would be 
another man’s virtue He was a 
strong family man who couldn’t say 
no to his wife. He gave her what 
he denied himself—a bank account 
And so she left a dainty, perfumed 
spending trail, which turned out to 
DC perhaps the most fruitful of the 
maze of trails followed by the 
Treasury agents in a two-year money 
hunt. 

The first thing the agents did was 
to spread a paper dragnet To banks 
in states where Cyostcllo transacted 
business or went holidaying, to in¬ 
surance companies, stockbrokers 
and shops went circulars W'anted 
mont y iiitormation about Frank 
Costello or those close to him—his 
wife. Ills brother-in-law, his undcr- 
woi Id business partnt rs, his lawyers 

Back trickled leads that tiwk the 
agents through musts land record 
ofTices and shops, tlirough a lavish 
Louisiana gambling casino and a 
barber’s shop, through expensive 
Arkansas hotels and a Detroit 
assembly line, through a New York 
flower shojT—to 1 cemetery 


Here, with a lead from Mrs. Cos¬ 
tello, dead men told a tale on Frank 
Costello. 

Dredged up was a cheque issued 
by Mrs. Costello. Printed* from a 
bank’s filmed records, the name of 
the payee was illegible. The amount 
was only $5, but years of plodding 
routine had taught Agent Murphy 
to overlook no possibilities. He 
hastened to the bank 

Yes, the bank could identify the 
cheque. It had been made out to a 
New York flower shop. 

At the flower shop the pickings 
were meagre—only $20 worth of 
flowers purchased by the Costellos 
in 12 months. Turning to leave, the 
agent asked a routine question 
“Where did the flowers go?*’’ 

The manager’s records showed 
they had been sent to St Michael’s 
Cemetery. Agent Murphy headed 
for the burial ground 

“The Costellos'’’’ asked the ceme¬ 
tery superintendent He leafed 
through a register of plot owners. 
“Ah yes, here we are Mrs Loretta 
Costello We sold her a plot. Cost 
$ 4 , 888 .” 

When Agent Murphy asked for a 
record of the cemetery’s bank depos¬ 
its for the month in which the Cos¬ 
tello plot was purchased he struck 
oil With his wife as a front, Cos¬ 
tello had paid cash for the burial plot 
to conceal the outlay—and to con¬ 
ceal the income that had made the 
outlay possible 

But Agent Murphy had just be¬ 
gun to dig. On the Costello plot he 
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found a splendid marble mauso* 
leum. How much did it cost? How 
had It been paid for? Getting the 
name of the mausoleum contractor 
was easy But the contractor had no 
record of any dealing with the Cos¬ 
tellos He had put up the mauso¬ 
leum for a Mr Amilcaie Festa. 

Festa turned out to be an elderly 
min who lived down the street from 
Frank Costello’s mother. Thi> was 
the story he told 

One day a young man had come 
to him with a mausoleum blueprint 
and asked whether Festa could get 
bids on the structure and order the 
work “If you need money,” the 
young man said, “ycj ring this 
number ” He handed Festa a slip of 
paper. The man at the other end of 
the phone, Festa testified later, was 
Frank Costello. 

Soon at Festa’s door there was a 
messenger with the down payment 
30 bills of $100 each As the mauso¬ 
leum work piogressed, Festa rang 
Costello again Another messenger 
appeared, this time with fifty $100 
bills Later still another came with 
the same amount, and finally with 
the last bundle of cash—15,615 

Mrs. Costello’s five-dollar cheque, 
innocently given to a florist, had 
shown the way to the spending of 
$23,503 of unexplained cash 

Now Agent Murphy contem¬ 
plated the mausoleum. Inside, as be¬ 
fits a solid frmily man, Costello had 
enshrined his father, his mother-in- 
law, his father-in-law, a brother-in- 
law and a nephew There were large 


displays of flowers. Obviously the^ 
flowers had not come from the shop 
that had led to the cemetery; and 
tracing further cheques of Mrs. Cos¬ 
tello’s revealed nothing. Murphy de¬ 
cided the time had come to follow a 
lead he had tucked away in his mind 
and almost forgotten. 

Over in Brooklyn, Costello’s pal, 
Frank Erickson, “king of the book¬ 
makers,” was being tried on charges 
of tax fraud In that case, Intelli-. 
gence Division agents had turned up 
a flower shop among Erickson’s 
assets It stcx)d to reason, Murphy 
reckoned, that Costello would do his 
flower buying at his pal’s. When no 
one at the shop knew of Mr. or Mrs. 
Costello, Murphy asked for a list of 
the flower shop’s customers There 
were no Costellos, but staring at him 
from the ledger was a name that 
made him pause C Frank 

Murphy Icxiked up former em¬ 
ployees of the shop One, a Japanese 
girl, verified his suspicions C Frank 
was none other than Frank C —the 
underworld’s nickname for Frank 
Costello His yearly outlay for 
flowers—most of it in cash—ex¬ 
ceeded $2,000. 

Bit bv bit Agents Leath and 
Murphy pieced together a picture of 
lavish spending that could have been 
sustained only by a rich and secret 
flow of income to Costello Armed 
with Mrs Costello’s cheques, they 
visited scores of retailers Hats for 
the gangster’s lady had come from 
famed Hattie Carnegie and from ex¬ 
clusive Mr. John at $60 apiece At 
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Wilma Gowns Mrs. Costello had 
bought a “beaded dress” for $561, a 
“white broadtail gown” for $450, a 
“navy dress” for $408. In this one 
shop, in one year, Costello had lav- 
ished $4,900 on his wife’s wardrobe. 
Naturally, Mrs. Costello’s jewellery 
came from Tiffany’s. Her car was a 
Cadillac. 

When the agents took to tailing 
Costello to see what hot money he 
might lead them to, they found that 
in addition to being generous to his 
wife, he was a citizen of sober and 
regular habits. Daily at 9 a.m he 
would emerge from the maisonette 
overlooking New York’s Central 
Park for which he paid $4,800 yearly 
rental. Dressed in a blue pm striped 
suit with hand stitching (tailor’s 
bill $270), silk hand-made shirt 
($35)1 and fine felt hat ($30), he 
would step into a waiting car with 
his burly bodyguard and diivc to the 
Waldorf Astoria, where he spent 
his mornings. At the lobby news 
stand, he would buy each of the 
New York morning ncw-spajicrs 
Next he’d head for the barliei ’s shop 
where he’d have the same barber 
who had ministered to him daily for 
15 years Here C>ostello got the 
works shave $i 25, manicure $i 50, 
shocshine 25 cents, hair.ut (once a 
week) $1.50. Tip brought the tital 
to $6 

Now, jxiwdcrtd and impeccable, 
Costello would s^ieitd several leis- 
unly hours in the corridor outside 
the barber’s shop, surrounded b) un¬ 
smiling mugs Here, seemingly, was 


his business office. In skyscrapers all 
about him men were transacting 
legitimate business behind closed 
omce doors and guarded from in¬ 
truders by secretaries. Costello, 
transacung secret business that half 
a dozen law-enforcement agencies 
would have given much to know, 
chose to do it in a crowded hotel 
lobby. 

Costello had reported $35,049 of 
income in 1946. Part of this was a 
$6,555 salary as president of “79 
Wall Street Corporation.” To buy 
the building at 79 Wall Street, the 
agents discovered, Costello had 
made a $52,500 down payment—^m 
cash. Where did this cash come 
from ^ Ever more puzzling was the 
fact that Costello didn’t keep the 
salary, he gave most of it to cjhanty. 
What other rich sources of cash, not 
listed on Costello’s return, allowed 
him to do this ? 

Costello’s tax returns also showed 
income from a “Louisiana Mint 
('ompany,” and from a “Beverly 
Hills Country Club” in the same 
state The mint company placed slot 
machines in shops and bars through¬ 
out Louisiana The Beverly Hills 
was a gambling joint outside New 
Orleans which Costello owned in 
partnership with a convirtcd swin¬ 
dler, ‘ Dandy Phil” Kastel, and with 
an Eastern gangster, Jake Lansky. 

When the tax men asked the two 
companies to produce their records, 
thev obliged with nine tons’ worth. 
Looking for the needle of earnings 
in the haystack of paper, the agents'* 
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what a picture 

HE IS! 

MS certainly is a picture of health 
and happiness, thanks to Glaxo' When 
his mother found she couldn't breast¬ 
feed him she wisely put him on to 
Glaxo, and he\ made splendid pro¬ 
gress ever since That, of course, is 
because Glaxo has all the goodness of 
mother’s milk at its best 
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were up against businessmen who 
had their own, original way of doing 
business. The slot machine company 
didn’t even have a bank account. 
Costello got his share of the earn¬ 
ings in cash. The accountant who 
brought It to him was never allowed 
to check up on the cash taken from 
the slot machines As for the Beverly 
Hills Country Club, its income was 
entered in some books—once a year 
Yet both the slot machine outfit and 
the gambling joint saved every scrap 
of paper that could prove a business 
expense In the mountain of pajier, 
the agents even found receipts for 
electric light bulbs and vouchers for 
pennies spc*nt on newspaj'^rs 
The tax men could only suspect 
but could not prove that the cash 
Cxistcllo said he got in occasional 
$5,000 hatches from the slot 
machines and g.miblmg casino was 
only a fractK'n of his real take 
That’s whv (Costello’s income had to 
be proved through his sjicnding 
The rccoid of this sj^cnding, as 
rcconsti 111 ted hv Agents Lcath and 
Murph\, finally readied a federal 
grand jury nwim In four vears the 
Costellos Sad doled out at least 
$140,000 more than their reported 
income, and the agents knew that 
there was more they courdn’t trace 
Here the U S Attorne\’s offii e in 


New York stepped m to marshal a^ 
criminal case against (Costello. Its 
agents spent a year digging out evi¬ 
dence from tons of records, inter¬ 
viewing scores of witnesses. At the 
trial 144 witnesses were called on 
and over 500 documents introduced 
in evidence. Costello was convicted 
and sentenced to five years 
While out on bail—^before his con¬ 
viction and sentence were upheld in 
the U S. Supreme (Douri—(Costello 
was as great a money mystery as 
ever Although without visible 
means of support, since his Louisi¬ 
ana gambling ventures are now shut 
down, Costello still lived like a man 
of means He maintained his New 
York flat and his Long Island home 
And he h.id money to hire some of 
the country’s most gifted Itgai brains 
to keep the U S Attornes’s office 
busy <k:fending technical submis¬ 
sions in the ap|)eals courts One of 
his challenges was that evidence 
was obtained illcgalK through the 
use of wircpipping 
Where is the money for this liti 
gation lorning from^ About this, 
Costello IS silent Hut abc'ut erne 
matter he was quite willing to talk 
“Wh.it lessons have I learnt from 
all this^” he reflected w'lth ie[x>rtcrs 
after he wms sentenced. “Don’t pav 
for anything b\ cheque ’’ 


J. NINE YESR 01 1) won Ills first literary pri7e tor a school composition on 
Manners “I ha\c good manneis,” he wrote “1 say good night and good 
morning an*’ hello and good bvc, and when I sec dead things lying round 
the house I burs them ” -S^holastu Ttacher 
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A BRIDI; TO'BL hjd ]USt shoWIl J 
friend the list ol wedding guests 
“Isn’t It strange," asked the friend, 
"that you’\e included only, married 
couples'*" 

“Oh, that w'as jack’s idea," the 
bride-to lie replied. “He says that if \vi 
iiniu only married people, the pres 
cuts will be all tlear piolit " fV ii 

Tiih CLASS whieh in\ biothei itaehes 
was holding a maga/int-siibseription 
sale The morning after the s.ile, started 
one bfiy reportetl that he had .ilrcady 
sold eight subscriptions 

“How did you manage to sell a) 
many sn quickly?” my brother asked 
“1 sold tl m ill to one f >md\, ’ the 
boy replied "Their dog bit mt 

- r.nilributtilt'V Mti'\ lt\Ur 

Dm >oii hear about the Texan who 
ju^l bought'his son a cowboy outfit - 
a 20,000-acrc ranch, i .000 head of cat¬ 
tle and 2(Hy horses? Bum 

SoMFOME asked Groucho Marx if 
the new house he is builuing is stucco 
“Stucco?" cried Groueho “I’ll say 
we’re getting stucco We’re getting 


stucco^so good our bathroom will cost 
more than Boulder Damf” 

—Mrlirida Mant m Parade 

Thl < AR PARK owner called the three 
attendants together ‘Look, boys,” he 
said, “we haven’t had one single com¬ 
plaint about a dented wing all week " 
He paused to let his words sink in. 
“Now tell me,” he bellowed, “how can 
wc make any money leasing that 
much space?” 

Contiibutt J by Il.il C h.idMiik 

Hot 1 > WOOD actor to pretty girl at a 
party “You look like the outdoor 
type—let’s go out on the patio.” 

Sidney hkoUk\ in Niw 'S ork /'flit 

A iivr-siAR Oil) showed up at kin- 
dcigiftcn one ilay tlres’ied in laded 
bkie. )cans under a fully pcttnoat and 
a beautiful luflKl party ilress Pinned 
to the dress was this note from her 
mothir “1 ho|K y<ru don’t think this 
W.KWVule.l'’ K !• Collins 

‘N’rns, my dear,” said a business¬ 
man w'ho hill mar/ltd his snretaiy, 
‘ I must get sfiiTitone to repl.nc vou at 
the olliec " 

“I’velxcn thinking of that,” replied 
the hridi “\lv cousin is ]ust leaving 
sehcKil." 

"What’s h( r name ?" 

“john Henry Smith," s^id the brida 

Mutitrcnl Star 

‘Wfii,” exclaimed the voung eloe- 
toi as lu joined ,1 colle.iguc in the 
hospital canteen, ‘1 reitainly jxr- 
foi med that last opcratioo in the niek 
of time Another kw hours and the 
patient w'ould h.ist rerovcreel withouf 
it*’ -p I 1 
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Eleanor Wilson’s parishioners live in the far-flung islands of the 
Pacific She trusts in God and her own seamanship to reach them 

By Clarence Hall 


W HEN THE STORM StfUck— OnC 
of those violent eruptions of 
wind and wave for which the mid- 
Pacific IS noted—the 6o-foot ketch 
was tossed about like an eggshell 
n^nng Niagara Falls. 

Drenched with spray, I clung to 
the gunwale—and forgot my fears, 


watching the 65-ytar'ol(l woman at 
her post behind the helmsman. Clad 
in oilskins, her white hair whipping 
from beneath her sou’wester, she 
was issuing calm commands which 
sent her dark-hued creW scuttling 
about the plunging decks and up 
the crazily weaving rigging. 


, «7 
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This was the Morntng Star VII, 
latest m a long line of missionary 
ships which hayc plied the waters 
of Micronesia for me past century, 
serving the churches and people of 
Its myriad islands and atolls—^and 
helping to make the Marshalls and 
Carolines among the most thor¬ 
oughly christianized areas in the 
world 

•And this was the fabled Eleanor 
Wilson, lady skipper and ordained 
minister whose name is known 
from Cuam m the Mananas to 
KTapmgamarangi in the Carolines, 
from Eniwetok to Ebon in the Mar¬ 
shalls, and whose ship’s wake today 
IS inscribing one of the most auda¬ 
cious pages in missionary history.* 

Gentle Miss Wilson seems better 
suited to doing petit point in some 
secluded drawing-room than to 
piloting a ship through some of the 
most dangerous waters in the world 
Born into a New England family 
heavy with the names of educators 
and college presidents, she became 
secretary to a professor at Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
Nothing was further from her mind 
than being a missionarv, unless it 
was being a ship’s captain But 
when, in it)2r, a friend challenged 
her by saving, “Eleanor, you’re now 
30, and what are you doing to make 
the world better^’’ she began to do 

•\Jnuril Chestei Niniit"' wrott during the 
wnr *‘We hove seen the enduring evidince of 
the Morning ofor missionaries Thev ha\e 
idnnted a seed of faith \^hiih the ciuel strain 
tit rnem> conquest could not wither We are 
proud to follow their trails only 8orr\ that we 
cannot do so w h their weapons '* 


some serious think mg. She enrolled 
in New York’s Biblical Seminary, 
became a YWCA director of educa¬ 
tion, then for eight years was presi¬ 
dent of the Women’s Evangelistic 
School in Kobe, Japan. 

In 1933 she was summoned to 
Boston as associate secretary for the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Her job to 
find missionaries for far and difficult 
places To her desk one day came an 
appeal for a teacher willing to go out 
to Kusaie in the Caroline Islands, 
then under Japanese mandate. 
“When I found recruiting diffi¬ 
cult,’’ she says, “my conscience de¬ 
manded to know why I was asking 
others to go where I was unwilling 
to go myself ’’ She went, paying her 
own fare and taking all her savings 
to sustain her for a year Except for 
die war years she has been in the 
islands ever since, leaching in mis¬ 
sion schools dn Kusaie, Truk and 
Ponape in the eastern Carolines, at 
Jaluit, Uliga and Rong Rong in the 
M irshalls 

She became a ladv skipper, abrupt¬ 
ly, in 1950 A sailor from the U S 
C'oast Guard stition at Rcng Rong 
came running through the palms, a 
cablegram m his hand, and saluted 
with exaggerated smartness “Gotta 
call you Captain now, ma’am, he 
“You just got yourself a 

The cablegram said that the mis¬ 
sionary who had been skipperisg 
the Morning Star VI had been called 
home The ship was berthed at 


grinned 

ship*’’ 
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Kwa)alem; there was nobody else 
available to serve as captain. She 
read the message three times before 
she realized that she, who knew 
nothing about navigation and held 
in respectful fear the unmarked, 
reef-ridden, shark-infested waters 
beyond the placid lagoons, was be¬ 
ing handed the )ob. What in heav? 
cn’s name was the Board thinking 
of? • 

She had no time to ponder. “Bet¬ 
ter get ready, ma’am,” said the 
sailor, “I’m to take you b) launch 
to Uliga, where you tan catch the 
navy plane to Kwaj ” 

At Kwajalein her heart sank fur¬ 
ther when she saw the Star. Its sails 
were rotting, its auxiliary engine out 
of repair, and its radio generator 


corroded and useless. The crew was 
plainly aghast that she was taking 
over. She summoned them to the 
afterdeck. “The ways of the Lord,” 
she said (adding under her breathy 
“and of the Board”), “are past un¬ 
derstanding. But you all know how 
our churches and people have de¬ 
pended upon ‘God’s litde white 
ships’ to bring them the gospel, sup¬ 
plies and transport for students and 
pastors If the Lord means us— 
you and me together—^to sail the 
Star and do His work. He will pro¬ 
tect us. Let’s remember Psalm 97 
‘The Lord reigneth .. let the multi¬ 
tude of isles be glad thereof.’ ” 

The crewmen muttered, “Amen.” 
She surveyed their craggy, daik 
faces a moment, then added, “I’m 
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going to see if the navy will hel^ us 
to make the Star seaworthy Mean¬ 
while, 1 want you to scrub the decks, 
polish all brass, spray the cabins 
with DDT—^and make God’s ship 
one He won’t be ashamed of * ” 

While waiting for the repairs and 
new parts, Eleanor Wilson studied 
navigation manuals, and talked an 
air force navigator into teaching her 
how to use a sextant and plot a 
course After several trial runs in 
the atoll’s 6o-mile lagoon to try out 
her new knowledge, she laid a 
course for Jaluit, 20 u miles south¬ 
east, and headed for the ofien sea 
Going over a bar, a sailor on another 
ship hailed her, “Where you bound, 
ma’am W'hen she told him he 
shouted, “Who's your navigator^’’ 
She jabbed a forefinger proudly at 
herself “Cilory*’’ ht cxclainictl 
‘Tm glad I’m not aboard 

She dclivctd hei ship lo Jaliiit 
without mishap 

Little by littk sht gtit th< crew to 
te.ich her their own ancient sailing 
lore This knowledge, handed dow'n 
foi hiindieds of years h\ then an¬ 
cestors who had navigated trail out- 
riggei caiKKs across thousands of 
miles of ojicn sea, enabled her men 
to plot a course b\ w.ivt jutteins, 
cloud toimations, the thgliL of birds 
She learnt the hazards ot her job — 
the treacherv of gieen water indicat 
ing reels that could rip the bottom 
‘ttorn her craft, the sudden squalls 
and tnekv currents that could throw 
her-miles off course. 

One evening, arriving at an island 


too late to get over the bar, she gave 
orders to shorten sail, keep the ship 
on a slow course parallel to the reef. 
In the middle of the night, feeling 
vaguely uneasy, she went on deck to 
find her helmsman fast asleep, the 
wheel lashed, the Star drifting to¬ 
ward the reef only a few yards away 
Swifdy, without disturbing the 
sleeper, she unlashed the helm and 
steered the ship out of danger. When 
the new watch apjieared two hours 
later, she refused to turn over the 
wheel, manning it herself till day¬ 
light. None of the ashamed crew¬ 
men has ever again been caught 
asleep on duty 

Skippering the Morning Star en¬ 
tails not only sailing prowess but 
wideh varied pastoral services 
ashore Anv visit lo one of the hun¬ 
dreds of islands compiising Miss 
Wilson’i> s;oo,()oo sc|uarc-milc parish 
plunges her info a round of church 
services, marriages, funerals, chnst 
cnings, plus conferenecs with the 
native jiastor (who often is the 
island chief as vv:ll) and teachers in 
the mission school 

The Star's visit is a long-antici¬ 
pated event When we arrived at 
Kill, the lovelv little island to which 
the Hikini people had Iseen trans 
ferred—a holiday was declared The 
people fkx'ked out from shore in 
their outriggers, led by King Judah, 
the chief Ashore we were seated in 
a large thatched-roof auditorium, 
lets thrown about our necks. Then, 
lustil) singing a Marshallese wel¬ 
come song, the islanders placed gifts 
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before us—baskets full of rare shells, 
intricately woven hats and purses, 
mat bunches of bananas, bread' 
iruit, pandanus, taro and roast 
chickens. 

Since transport through these ini' 
mense watery reaches is virtually 
non-existent save by outrigger 
canoe, the Morning Star has been for 
years the islanders’ favourite means 
of ^tting about. No charge for pas¬ 
sage is made. The itinerants bring 
their own food, and sleep on deck 
anud great mounds of belongings. 
Says Miss Wilson, “They consider 
it their ship—^and of course they’re 


nght. The Star can take 20 p«>ple,^ 
plus five tons of freigjbt; it’s mrst 
come, first carried.” 

The Star's crew, made up from 
members of the Marshallese Church, 
IS like no other on any ship or any 
sea. Membership in the Church—a 
self-governing, self-supporting body 
which makes its own stringent rules 
—^is no frivolous matter. While 
most islanders are baptized Chris¬ 
tians and regular attendants at 
church, membership is permitted 
only to those who do not smoke, 
drink, dance or trifle with the 
seventh commandment. No excep¬ 
tions are made. Re- 
cendy a king of 
Majuro Island was 
expelled for smoking, 
and got back only 
after public confes¬ 
sion and a promise to 
mend his ways. 

Historically the 
islanders have con¬ 
sidered their vessel a 
holy b.irque, freely at 
the service of all will¬ 
ing to comport them¬ 
selves as in a church 
(In 1889 Robert Louis 
Stevenson and some 
companionsrequesteJ 
passage from Hono¬ 
lulu to Micronesia, 
but when informed of 
the rules hastily with¬ 
drew the request.) 
Prayers and services 
are conducted twice 


Momtng Star VII, latest of the Christian missionary 
ships to serve the peoples of Micronesia 
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There is a village m Mysore 
which lives by weaving silk 
sarees Some years ago wht n 
electricity came to the village 
It was met with scorn Nut for 
long, however I’lrst <ine 
weaver, and then another 
thought of buying a loom 
driven by power Improve¬ 
ment v\as immediate Othei 
weavers followed and soon, 
looms were being wuiked with 
power in nearly 400 homes 
Each iamily’s procluLtion 
went up aiiel so did income 

K In'^ Second Plan peiiod, 
7500 mure \i]la;;t s and 


towns will be fe^ with power 
and machines will be 
provide d to small 
producers so that they may 
raise' their t arniiigs by using 
belter tec hniques 

Walk into a small jaii fac toiy 
at Surat, a weave r’s home 
in M>soie. or a village miller’s 
shed in Bihat, and you will 
see the name Dunlop for 
Dunlop belting sen'c s not 
only giant industius, it w^ill also 
Ik lotind in ic mote cornets of 
India wht le c Ic c ti ir pow< i 
and mat hinc rv arc he Ifiing to 
be tic I the lot ol thi little man 

7 he Dwilof) 
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daily. The men break into hymn- 
singing spontaneously — hymns 
heavy with assurance of God’s care. 
When they lift their harmonious 
voices m‘'Ta tman t jaje l(to, bwelen 
dre^a wor a\ Ian" (Unknown 
waves before me roll, hiding rocks 
and treacherous shoal) you know 
they are singing of deep, familiar 
reality, not poetic symbolism. 

Between voyages, Eleanor Wilson 
supervises the church’s intermediate 
boarding school at Jabwor, on Jaluit 
Atoll and also docs some teaching 
When on trips she often takes along 
her senior pupils and holds classes 
on board, using these sea jaunts to 
teach them about the outer world. 
Dr Robert Gibson, director of edu¬ 
cation for the U.S Trust Tciritory, 
told me. *‘Of all the dedicated and 
inspiring teachers I’ve seen in ac¬ 
tion anywhere, Eleanor Wilson tops 
them all.” 

Miss Wilson spent the war years 
in the United States, lecturing about 
the people on the unknown specks 
of coral then being thrust into the 
headlines. With an aching heart she 
read of the bombings of the islands 
she knew so well She wept upon 
hearing how her Marshallese had 
replied wh^n asked what they 
wanted and needed most. ‘‘Just 
send us back our missionaries,” the) 
said 

After the war she did go back. She 
stayed until mid-1951, when she left 
her ship in the hands of a Canadian 
missionary captain serving in Oki¬ 
nawa and too'- a long-overdue leave. 


Some months later she received jolt¬ 
ing news * the Star had foundered 
in a storm. She was now a skipper 
without a ship. 

Then one day a friend found an 
adequate ship available in Japan for 
$17,000 (approx. Rs.80,750) and she 
decided to put her need before the 
churches. Telling her story across 
the United States, she recounted 
how in 1904, together with thou¬ 
sands of other children, she had 
been one of the owners of the Morn¬ 
ing Star V ‘‘Little did I dream as I 
clutched my ten-cent share certifi¬ 
cate,” she told her audiences, “that 
I’d one day be a Star skipper • ” She 
raised $20,000 (approx. Rs.95,000), 
much of It from die piggy banks of 
Sunday-school children who gave 
just as she had done. 

In five months she was back m 
the Marshalls, where she and the 
new Star were wildly welcomed by 
singing islanders. At the navy base 
on Kwajalein the commanding 
officer insisted on a proper christen¬ 
ing of the vessel Island women gaily 
festooned the Star’s rigging with 
colourful strips of cloth, a huge let 
ot fragrant flowers was flung over 
the bow, another round the lady 
skipper’s neck Then, with solemn 
ceremony, a bottle of coconut juice 
was smashed against the bow. 

As a fitting climax, before the 
litde ship moved out, the voices of 
400 islanders broke into a hymn 
sung at everv 5 /ar christening foi 
the past 100 years “Waft, waft, ye 
winds. His story.” 



a doctor, I don*t believe there is such a thing as a 
platonic relationship between a man and w'oman who 
are alone together a good deal" 


What Women Don’t Know 

About Being Female 

By Dr. Marton Htlltard 


SEDATE young woman, un¬ 
married, came mto my 
office with symptoms of 
headaches and sleeplessness She 
talked round the subject for a while 
and then began telling me about a 
man she had been seeing lately 
Suddenly I became aware that she 
had stopped talking My attention 
had wandered and I hadn’t heard a 
w’ord for some minutes I decided to 
blulT “Well, then he asked you to 
his flat What did you say 

Dr M\ri^w Hiiii\Ki> bccamf a Mcmh^ 
of tht Ro\al ^''illcge ot Surgions Loniioi 
when shr uas only ih, ami ha>< Imiii (Miuf > 
ObsttlDCs and (lynarcolo^y at VSonun's ( c 
Itge Hospital, Toronto, sintt jq47 Iki 
rntdiial skill has brought her world fame, 
notably in Vienni and Budapest whirr she 
did sDLCul work before the war, her advici 
as a lecturer and wnta has earned her such 
gratitude among w'omen that, rccentU many 
whom she has htljHrd staitcd a Marion 
Hilliard Fund for her to use as she wishes 
for the bcncFt of Medicine 


The woman’s jaw dropped. 
“How did you know? I was just 
going to tell you that • ’’ 

1 knew because I’vt heard myriad 
variations of the tale in my 20 years’ 
practite, and they all end the same 
wav No matter who tells it, plain or 
pretty, tht re comes the inevitable in¬ 
vitation. .uitl to each of »hem it is an 
astonishing development 
“I’m not that kind of girl,” they 
explain 'Phis is nonsense Except 
lor a handful who ha\c alintirmally 
low mel.iholisms, every female ts 
that kind ol girl 

E.ich ol these women has made 
the (oninlon mistake of iindcrcsli- 
mating Iwr biology ('rcation has 
gone tt> considerable trouble to grant 
her certain glands and desires and 
an aura to enhance her in the eves of 
males And then she-is full ot inno¬ 
cent siirjirisc and wonderment when 
these attributes work 


Condensed from Woman's Otn Li ndo 
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Some women seem to have the 
impression that being female is a 
bundle of tricks, such as squealing 
at mice or being poor at arithmetic. 
Femaleness, as any doctor will tell 
you, IS savage Woman is equipped 
with a reproductive system which 
dominates her fibre It has vicious 
power that can leap out of control 
without the slightest warning, when 
a man and a woman merely share a 
companionable chuckle or happen to 
touch hands Involuntarily the 
woman is jwistcd inside with an¬ 
guish and longing 

When I was a younger dcKtor, 
caring for unmarried women about 
to have babies, I used to ask the 
more intelligent and sensible of 
them, “How could this have hap¬ 
pened to vou^“ The girl would an 
swer simply, “I couldn’t help my¬ 
self “ I was sceptical I believed then, 
as most women do, that a woman 
contiollcd he I relationship with a 
man It became intim ite be cause she 
deliberately chose to let it 

I’m wiser novs and I know this 
isn’t ti ue 'rhe rc c an come a moment 
bctwcdi a min and a woman when 
contiol and pidgenient arc im|X)s 
siblc 

A woman’s first protection against 
this bctiayal is Uj appreciate that the 
spc'cd up ot he r emotions is not only 
jHissiblc but natural and notmal 
Her Ix’st delencc is to have no con 
fidentcatall m her ability to say nay 
at the appropriate moment The be 
lict that anv woman can ccxdly halt 
lovcmakin^, at some (xxnt before she 


IS wholly committed is a tiger trap. 

For this reason women have to 
safeguard themselves with a stand¬ 
ard of conduct that may seem quaint 
and archaic. The freedom a modern 
girl allows herself is a delusion —\* 
gives her no freedom of choice 
I cannot be so unrealistic as to 
suggest that teen-agers, for example, 
should never k»ss. But not enough 
mothers warn their daughters that 
kissing IS intended by nature to be 
an appetizer, not an entire meal 
Human passion is no toy to be used 
when a couple is bored It frightens 
me that films, songs and noy els often 
portray only the passion side of love, 
giving adolescents the false impies- 
sion that this is love in its entirety 
Nothing could be more wrong Real 
love IS affection, the enduring ele¬ 
ment in any man-woman associa¬ 
tion, and It can last a lifetime 
Mamed women, tex), can be shat 
tercel if they fail torcsficct the power 
ot their biology Wives, trustingly 
suic that “nothing can happc*n’’ bc- 
c uisc they arc with a g<H»d friend or 
ncighboui, sometimes seek to nour¬ 
ish their egos with easv kisses and 
embrace s They can set in motion a 
Molcncc beyond contiol I know I 
h.ivc delncrcd the children born of 
these atf.iirs .md listened to the de¬ 
tails ot their divorces “1 co.ildn’t 
help mvself,’’ thev wail 
A few years ago a patient of mine 
came to our hospital to have her 
second baby Her best friend, she 
told me, was taking a fortnight’s 
holiday to care for her first child and 
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prepare meals for her husband. 
•“Thit’s just fine 1 ” I thought. A few 
months later my heartbroken patient 
had instigated divorce proceedings, 
naming her best friend as co-re¬ 
spondent. “How could she^” sobbed 
my patient. But she had brought 
the situation on herself by jiutting 
her husband and friend in an inti¬ 
mate arrangement. As a doctor, I 
don’t believe there is such a thing as 
a platonic relationship between a 
man and a woman who are alone 
together a good deal 

Much of my practice has been 
with unman led career women 
“Doctor,” they ask me, “what do I 
do with my sex 

This is as ridiculous as asking 
what to do with lungs. Tht sex drive 
IS as natural a part of a woman as 
the need for oxygen and it is capable 
oi giving her great radiance It’s the 
force within her that makes her 
gentle with childicn, it’s a power 
that call knock the cover ofT a golf 
ball. It’s part of the passion she feels 
when an animal is mistreated, it’s 
in th»* understanding she can give 
another human being who is lonely 
She uses it, propcrlv channelled, hn 
enriching her life 

Tht humai' needs that a wom.m 
cannot do without don’t include 
physical love at all They are affec¬ 
tion, a sense of achievement, status 
and security These four are the 
permanent necessities; the need for 
;cx IS a transient longing. To be 
sure, it’i a deep and terrible tor¬ 
ment But It can be dealt with b\ 


exhausting physical activity, by 
plunging into a professional chal¬ 
lenge that is almost tcK>big to handle. 

Having an affair is not the an¬ 
swer A patient told me that she was 
thinking of having an affair with a 
married man. I tried to tell her what 
It would mean She would have to 
give up her friends and he to her 
relatives She would have to accept" 
the fact that she was a part-time, 
illicit wife, while a real wire, bearing 
children, existed She would have to 
begin the affair knowing it would 
end in a few years, leaving .her 
alone My patient had thought her 
way through these agonies and she 
was prepared for them all 

“Come back to me in three years 
when it IS over,” I told her “I’ll try 
to help you put your life back to¬ 
gether again ” 

She came back, drained and pas¬ 
sive, almost cx.ittlv three vears latei. 
The affair had ended and she was 
paying a bleak price 

it a woman, mairicd 01 single, is 
to arrive s.ifcly in her 5'»’s with hci 
conscience intact, much dcficnds on 
how she uses her biology thiough 
the years when it lav.igcs her eon 
t( ntment It she icsjx*cts the enor- 
niit; f)t Its powei to defeat her judge 
meni, her biology will not harm her 
It she iisfs’its force -to help <ithers 
and herself, sprt.iding its vitality 
and warmth among those who need 
gentleness, then her life will be rich 
and rewarding Femafc biology can 
illuminate or desolate—but it can 
never be* underestimated 
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Each garden usually makes about 12grades oi 
tea which include the well-known types— 
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In North-East India there are over 1,100 tea 
gardens, situated in Assam, Darjeeling, 
Dooars, Cachar, Teiai and Tripura In this 
area alone the annual crop averages over 
500,000,000 lbs 

Each week m the Calcutta auctions approxi¬ 
mately 65,000 chests of tea are sold A large 
proportion of these are foi Export 

In the Calcutta auctions lots are sold at the 
rate of four per minute 

Aa experienced tea taster may taste and 
value about 600 pots a day 

In an average Brooke Bond blend there may 
be teas from 40 to 50 gardens 

In Brooke Bond’s five blending and packing 
factories over 2,10,00,000 packets per vveek 
are produced 
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The nefarious activities 
of this Soviet 
terrorist are proof 
tlidt the Kremlin will 
stop at nothing to 
gain Its ends 


By Jerome Wilson 

HE 20,000 ton ocean dangerous mishaps Were they just 
liner Empress of Can- accidents ? ()r, given the s ital imjjor- 
atia burnt at her dock tance of Allied shipping to the 
in Liverpool on Janu- piosctution ot the Korean War, 
ary 25, 195^ On January 28 and 29, were thc\ perhaps enemv-contnsed 
fires broke out in the liner Queen sabotage ^ 

Elizabeth, and on January 30 otlicr Meanwhile, similai mysterious 
potentiallv serious “incidents” oc- fiits burnt in a shij> in Hamburg, 
curred in the aircraft carriers swept tiic harbour installations, dt 
Triumph and Warrior A few da\s strovtd pail of a major sliipvard 
latci a hcjw evplosion ripjicd o[H.n Although iht oiiibieiks wc u lalcr 
the car ler/ni/ow/ra/'/e, cn route to ofl'Kiillv dismissed in Britain as 
Malta, injuring ^f) biirthtr unnsoal “ac».id( nls,’ spokesmen foi the 
disniptif ns, unexplained at tlu Bonn Republic declared that ('oin- 
time, were senm reported in the munisl [dotted sabotage had bec*n 
Royal Nav\’s earner Centaur^ the an im|M>rtant factor in a strangely 
destroser Duchess and the frigate “coincidental” accumulation of mis 
Termagant adventures iii Allied shipping 

Not since the Second World War Months later, after numerous similar 
had the Roval Nav\ and merchant ship fires in British and Orrnan 
baarine vessels in Fhitish ports suf jiorts, an official Bonn report noted 
fered such a rapid succession of that “only ships and installations of 
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countries actively facing up to Soviet 
aggression in Korea were mvoilved ” 
It added significantly that *‘the parts 
of the ships in which fires broke out 
and the type of incendiary used'* in¬ 
dicated a single directing hand 

That single directing hand be¬ 
longs to a squat, gorilla-headed 
thug named Ernst Wollweber, a life¬ 
long Red-underground conspirator 
whom Western counter-intelligence 
officers rate as “Europe’s most de¬ 
structive Communist “ Behind 
Wollweber’s prevent official title— 
Bast Germany’s Minister for State 
Security—lie 35 years of ruthless 
criminal versatility devoted to the 
Soviet’s largest and most dangerous 
underground operations against 
Western Europe 

Now in his fifth year as front-7one 
commander of this Moscow-dict.itcd 
ojxrration, Wollweber is in direct 
charge of (r) sabotage of NATO 
ships and harbour installations 
throughout Western h.urope, (2) 
cspionagi bv Geiinan agents inside 
the Bonn Republic and against its 
NAl’O defence forces, and {]) the 
C icI man Camimunists’underground, 
which s|x.'ci.ili/es in political kid- 
n.ippings and inuider 
, Wollweber’s chaiaclcr is cmi 
nentlv suited to this triple-threat 
assignment One ol his lefoimed ex- 
collaboiators s,.\s "V* cdlwelxT has 
absoliiteb no tcehng for men’s lives 
His hole method is to rule bv tear ” 
He,doesn't inerclv command, he 
hreatens 

" “You wiM get this man as if \ou 



Z ttist Wollweber 


were a torpedo,’’ he once growled 
at a frightened underling “Do you 
know what a torpedo is^ It’s an 
object shot at a target If it hits, it 
has fulfilled its task If not, it sinks 
and IS never seen again Now do 
\ou understand^’’ 

Foi veats the jxilice in half a doz¬ 
en countries have listed W’^ollwtbcr 
as V will) In the 20’s he was a 
Communist agent in (Jermanv, bent 
on action designed to destrov the 
Weimar Republic Then, with the 
Nazis’ seizure of top German Reds 
in ig^3, he became the German 
Communists* chief underground 
commander with headquarters ulti¬ 
mately in Copenhagen During th^ 
Spanish war Sweden’s police alone 
traced a majoritv of 17 destrov cd 



FARMERS WHO RIDE 
INSTEAD OF WALK 


Instead of ploughing on foot, 
farmers can ride—get more 
done in less time. That’s better* 
ness. And Timken bearings 
help you get it. 

Timken made*in*U.S.A. 
tapered roller bearings practi* 
cally eliminate friction on the 
wheels and axles oT farm 
machinery. Because they’re 
tapered, they take loads from 
any direction. Machines work 
better smoother, faster. 

Every United States make of 
farm tractor uses Timken made* 
in«U.S.A. bearings. Look for 
them wherever wheels and 
shafts turn. Better*ness rolls on 
I imken bearings. WorldAVide 
Availahiht>. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, U.S.A Cable address: 
“Timkosco”. 
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merchant vessels to his Scandina¬ 
vian sabotage ring • 

Such ship-burning crimes finally 
led to his arrest m Sweden in 1940— 
his only enforced retirement behind 
bars Moscow exerted ambassadorial 
pressure for his extradition on the 
trumped-up claim that Wollweber, 
as a Soviet citizen, was wanted in 
Russia for cmbc/zling slate funds 
But the Swedes did not yield, and 
Wollweber served out his term of 
three and a half years 
Rcrnobilized by the Russians aflti 
the? war, Oimr ide Brnst served suc- 
eessivcly as the IList Zone’s director 
of shipping and of transport, posts 
whose* undugioLind ramifications 
aie obvious He remained virtralh 
hiddtn fo)m public view, however, 
until 105^, when his Russian bosses, 
panicked bv the June 17 East Bci 
!in workers’ riots, appointed him 
lIiicI of the Sox let Zone’s badly 
shaken seertt [>olicc This job was 
made to ortlcr for Comi.ide Ernst 
He restored the SSD’s sUcl-fisttd 
lontrol over some 18 million East 
(leimins, ind did it with such sue 
lesshil ruthlessness that two years 
later he was boosted into his pre sent 
status as Mmisiei hir State Seciinlv 
•I)cspiie' his ministerial Iront, 
Wollwtlxi still indiil^ies his “ncu- 
lotic passion 'lor explosives” His 
sabotage agents iontinue to hit Wt st 
C»eiman jvtnts with sporadic “jirac 
^ lice c’screises ” One such projcc'tcd 
lehearsal rccentlx backliicd it Ham 
Iniig, demolishing a suburban Hat 
and cnablin^ the (lolkc* to locate and 


raid large Red underground supply 
depots—and to verify that the in-’ 
cendiary materials came from SSD 
sources in East Berlin 

From the testimony of arrested 
“graduates” of Wollwcber’s Soviet- 
financed maritime-sabotage schools 
in East Germany, Western security 
officials have learnt how he oper¬ 
ates Reports one defected graduate 
“We studied diagrams of every type 
of ship Experts taught us how to 
use incendiaries which looked like 
pieces of coal or iron ore Other ex¬ 
plosives would pass for wheat or 
sugar, and we were given a cleverly 
faked ‘fountain pen’ to be slid under 
seat cushions or mattresses aboard 
ship ” After completing such 
courses, 96 British Communist sea¬ 
men and 18 dock workers were 
smuggled back to their home ports 
late in 1952—with the aforemen¬ 
tioned results in Biitish shipping in 

Another sector of Wollweber’s 
maritime-front operations concen- 
trites on hitting Western (Jerman 
ship production and hcavv industries 
bv conspiring to foment strikes. At 
a Ir.'de unionists’ session in J iiiuarx 
Wollw'cbcr IS reported to have 
said that he had more than 1,000 
trained strike ixTsonncl placed in¬ 
side Bonn’s free unions 

The perverted talents of this mas¬ 
ter gangster thrive particularlv on 
his second major underground re¬ 
sponsibility, that of German-manned 
espionage, undoubtedlv Moscow’s 
hugest mass-espionage offensive in 



Jingle bells, jingle bells. 

What a happy day. 

See those ^Kodak' cameras 
On Father Christmas’ sleigh > ” 
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Beginnot or prof< ssional, for wouUrful 
snaps indoors or out — theif’s a ‘Kodak’ 
cam< ra to m it rvtryom at jiiircs to 
Sint fvery pi''ktt’ Takr a tjp from Father 
Christmas, and make vour present a 
‘Kodak’ camera And renitmbrr, there’s no 
law against giving yourst^H a present You’!! 
certainly want to once yov’ve seen the 
wonderful range with your Kodak dealer* 
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Europe Among recent examples of 
this widespread activity were two 
spy rings near Karlsruhe and Stutt¬ 
gart, each furnished with clandes¬ 
tine radio stations which transmitted 
information directly to East Berlin 
An intercepted wire-tapping job on 
the relugee office of the Social 
Democrats’ anti-Communist “East- 
bureau” resulted in the seizure of an 
SSD-hired telephone worker, Alfred 
Geisler, who is now facing trial for 
treason An engineei-spy sentenced 
in Stuttgart was equipjxfd with two 
micro-cameras, a piinting machine, 
a two-way radio, 22,700 m.irks 
(Rs.25,oot)) in cash and a new 
Volkswagen * 

Allied and Cierman countersp> 
forces have arrested stores of Woll- 
weber's hired tiaitors—most of 
them low-level—and spv trials occur 
with almost monotonous frequency 
Ont fact that must give Wollwcber 
and Moscow endless nightmares is 
that man) Red agents, after being 
caught, willinglv serve as secret 
double .igeiits for the West Woll- 
welxr’s recruitment mt thods, which 
rely htaviK on blackmail and 
bribciv, [uomote a high jxrceniagt 
ot such ck'tcclion 

\Vhe n he Ixtarne JsSl) chiel, Woll- 
weber <'\pan<led his criminal reper- 
toiic to another Soviet '»ccict-polite 
s|Xcialit\ —political kidnapping B\ 
fanuais ic)«;7 West Berlin's polite 
alone listed a total of i8f> Red plotted 
abductions, with another 77 al- 
tcmjits thwaited These wholesale 
abdiKtUMis have a double objective 


to wreak vengeance upon leaders of 
anti-Commumst organizations, and*, 
to provide potential defectors with 
nerve-curdling reminders that “if 
you go West, we’ll get vou • ” 
Through evidence obtained by 
Western counter-intelligence, the 
SSD has been linked again and 
again to terrorist kidnappings The 
case of Dr Walter Linse of the Free 
Jurists’ investigation committee is 
typical Accosted by two men and 
asked for a match as he left his West 
Berlin home in July 1952, Linse was 
slugged and pulled unconscious into 
a wailing car which sjxd away at 
60 m p h Witnessing the assault, a 
dcliverv-van driver courageously 
gave chase Sov let Zone guards, who 
by prearrangement had their street 
barrier raised lowered it behind the 
abductor’s car, which was immcdi- 
.lUly taken under convoy by two 
cars with scci ct-jsolicc licence plates 
Sent to Russia six months later. Dr 
Lmse has not been heard of since 
Although ambush and physical 
assault are then favourite tactics, 
Wollwebtr’s n-rrorists employ gang- 
sterdom’s gamut ol ruses and treach¬ 
eries Dunks are “doctoicJ" with 
narcotics, victims aic lured by 
“filends,” male and female Mrs 
Lisa Stem, an emplovee of West Ber¬ 
lin’s RIAS ladio station, had an 
amazing escape Just betoie she left 
work {)nc day, she was offered—^.ind 
att —some piisoned candy Tht 
pMson was supposed to take effect 
while she was on the street, being 
II iiled bv her would-lie abductor’s 
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"VJJiJV ^ Pangolin—Hindi; Bo/ra-Kft 

The most distmtnve character of 4 Panjolm 
Wfl i' »t8 armour ol protecting scales In defence . 
■Qf ihe animal curls itself into an armoured 

fff ha'I and defies all attempts to unroll it 

“Doctor, Doctor,’ moaned the old lady, “my son curls 
him&elf on his bed like a itightened Pangolin, and teluses 
to attend even social lunctions’’ The psychtatiist ptobed 
into the boy's///itiu, searched toi signs ot oedipm complex, 
questioned him closely on his dreams, and then said, “The 
boy IS obsiously suffering from an acute sense of infeiioiity 
lake him to the nearest Binny’s cloth shop, for Binny’s svill 
give him the self-confidence that comes only to people who 
know they arc supremely welldresscd” 


Th* Buckingham B Carnatic Co. Ltd . 
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car. When it reacted less quickly 
than was predicted, the alarmed 
SSD agent abandoned his victim 
Mrs. Stein collapsed on her own 
doorstep, and was rushed bv neigh¬ 
bours to the hospital, where she lay 
unconscious for 48 hours 
A final resort—one which sealed 
the doom of Hein? Kuhne, a former 
Socialist East-bureau ofTicial—is an 
iq^ection of morphine Kuhne’s kid¬ 
napping was capped by a 25-)ear, 
living-death sentence to Siberia In 
another vengeance kidnapping of a 
defected member of the SSD, the 
two abductors, later seized in West 
Berlin, admitted they had each re¬ 
ceived rewards of 50,000 marks, ot 
about Rs 57,fKKh -cl(»quent testi¬ 
mony of the im|M>rtaiu e attached bv 
Moscow to such kidnappings 
This power-craving minister, with 
9,000 SSD jicrstinnel and thous.inds 
of Red underground agents at his 
command, lives in a style which be¬ 
fits his station For short about town 
sorties he feels adcquatelv protected 
in his handsome, bulletprcxif lim¬ 
ousine, on longer trips he travels 
in a heavily armed, SSD-guarded 
three-car convov Instead of sharing 
lesideiue with other pupfX't regime 
big shots in tluir tcnctd-olT “Little 
(lovcrnment Town,” Wollwelicr 


lives in the super-secure, barbed- 
wire SSD compound constant!; 
guarded by squads of secret police, 
or at his villa on Oranke Lake, 
which IS under round-the-clock sur¬ 
veillance by armed SSD agents 
Secure as he may feel behind 
barbed wire, Wollweber’s neck is 
mortgaged to the Kremlin For Red 
regimes have one striking consist¬ 
ency as Yagoda, Bena and others 
discovered, the Soviets have a way 
of retiring their secret-police chiefs 
by executing them. 

Meanwhile, as one Western expert 
remarks, “No matter what smiles 
Moscow may turn on, and with or 
without WoHweber, the Soviets’ un¬ 
derground warfare seems certain to 
go on indefinite!) ’’ The efforts of 
the Kremlin’s rulers to conejuer 
(Icrmany from within will continue 
so long as Moscow regards CJci- 
marrv as the key to Communist 
domination of Europe 
“Communism is politically dead 
in Western (Tcrmanv,” says Stephan 
Thomas, chief rif the Social Demo¬ 
crats’ hard-hitting anti Rcil organi- 
/.ition “But It will stav dead onlv 
as long as an eneigetic fight against 
Its revival is niaintamed ’’ The litc- 
long activities of Ernst Wollwebcr 
pistifv that statement 


.//v ip lAR oLDgr iiulson told me that his class was stud)ingChurchill’s 
of the hngli\k-Spcal{ing People^ Some of us are going to write 
him a letter, ’ he .aid 

“I’m sure Sir Winston will be pleased,’’ 1 commented 
“Well, I don’t knowhe replied. “Wc’rc going to ask him not to write 
any more oooks ’’ —Contnbutea bs Mar> Marsn 



__—- 

Personal Glimpses 

- -— 4 —- 

An event which deserves to be recalled 
IS the mad act of Edward Dickinson 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, the father 
of Emily Dickinson, who thus records 
It “We were all startled by a violent 
Bre bell ringing, and thinking of 
nothing but fire we rushed out into the 
street to see A lovely evening sky 
coloured gorgeously with pink and 
gold displayed itself to the wondering 
and admiring people who issued from 
the houses at Father’s authoritative 
summons Father had happened to see 
the sunset first, and rang the fire bell 

to call our attention to it ” 

—Hdiforii Luiiotk Like 4 Mightv 4rm\ 

(Oxforit) 

• 

(iiNERAL Eisi-NHowi-R was paying a 
Msit to front line troops in tht Sc*oiid 
World War, aetompanied by the 
major-general in command It was a 
rainy day, and the mud was inkle 
deep Eiseiihowei addressed the men 
from a makt shift platform, them, as he 
got off, slipj;>ed and spiawled in the 
mud The soldieis howled with glee 
The maior-gcncral, covered with 
confusion, helped Ike to hi> feet, apolo- 
' gluing piofuicly lor the* liehaviour of 
his men “It\ all right,” Eiscnhow-er 
said “That;fall probably helped their 

morale more than the speech ” 

V E ItiKtr 

,On THt I'VE of the i<^7 Casals Music 
Festival in Puerto Rico, the* great Pablo 
Cflsals suffered a heart attack An 
urgent call was put in to Dr Paul 


Dudley White, the internationally- 
known jieart specialist As Di White 
entereel the octogenarian cellist’s room 
and bent over him, Casals opened his 
eyes “Why, you arc Dr Paul Dudley 
White, the doctor vs ho treated Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower You are famous •’’ 
Dr While modestly waved a hand 
“Fll never be as famous as you. Mae¬ 
stro ’’ 

Casals sighed “That’s true,’’ he said. 

—Contributed by Bob Schulman 

• 

Tony Gsiento astonished the boxing 
world by ujiending the great Joe Louis 
with a hay-making left Before the 
referee could s»art his count, Louie* 
bouncai back and sijuarcd up again 
At the end of the rt>und Tiainer 
Jack Blackburn looked at Joe reproach¬ 
fully “I keef> teaching you to take a 
eount when you’re knenked dowm. 
Now why didii t you stay down for 
nine like I’ve always taught you?’’ 

“What,” snapped Joe, “and let him 
get all that rest?” ii i Mum 

When Wiiiiam Howard Taft ran for 
leelcition in 1912, he suffcretl the 
worst defeat of his jxilitu il career, 
LOining in .> jKior thud Isehind Wilson 
aiuniieodore Roosevelt “Well, I have 
one consol ition,’ lommcntcd Taft 
“No candidin wms ev«r tlcctcrl e*x 
president l»y sueh a large mj|e>riiy*” 

l I IMk >r 

(iii'sv Kosi Lii flew to ^eattl( will" 
h« r son hric to help exploit her new 
autobiography, 6/p»v A secjuie asked 
Miss I.ec il she e'ver used ghost 
writers “Listen, yon,” (Jipsy replieel 
indignantly, “1 write my^own Iweiks 
catch mv own fish, and Eric here isn't 
an adopted i hilcl ” lxon.ir<i iA(m<» . 
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What was the secret af Ae otd 
Chinese masters . . . 


A 500-year-old Idea 

that helped to create a 



It IS difficult to ascertain exactly where 
or when lacquer was originated Certain 
evidence indicates that it was probably 
first used in China, a thousand years ago 

There is no doubt, however, that Chinese 
lacquerwork attained unsurpassed ex¬ 
cellence during the 14th Century Ming 
dynasty Relics of this age, preserved 
in museums and private collections, bear 
testimony to the magnificent craftsman¬ 
ship ot old Chinese masters 

What IS perhaps most amaring about 
these articles is the quality ol the lacquer 
Itself Even afier nearly five hundred 
>cars their high gloss is untarnished , 
the colours are still as delicately fresh as 
ever and their toughness and durability 
IS unaffected 

Lacquerwork, like many other crafts, 
a'os hereditify in ancient China and 
with the gradual extinction of old 
families, the secrets ol lacquerwork 
became lost to future generations 

The unfaded lustre of Ming lacquerwork 
was a tantalizing challenge to modern 
paintmakers With all the aids of 
modern science at their disposal, they set 
out to re-create the fabulous lacquer 
which dcticd time for centuries 
1^2 


At last the lacquer was perfected In 
richness, gloss and durability, it cou’d 
easily compare with the original As a 
fitting tribute to the ancient Chinese 
masters, the new lacquer was named 
Ming Chinese Lacquer 

Today, Ming Chinese Lacquor is acclai¬ 
med as the best modern finish fur almost 
^any wood or metal surface It has a 
distinct added advantage over its ori¬ 
ginal because no technical knowledge is 
required for its use When applied, it 
flows out fieely and smooths its^'lL 
leaving no brushmarks When dry, it 
forms a hard gem-like covering on the 
article which retains its high gloss for 
>ears Ming Chinese Lacquer comes m 
a wide range of exciting colours, such as 
Blossom Pink, Dragon Red, Ivory, 
Nankin Blue, Vangtse Yellow, Jade 
Typhoon Grey and Manchu Gold 

Ming Chinese Lacquer is made by the 
London Varnish & Enamel Company 
Limited (Incorporated in England with 
limited liability) Selling agents in 
North India Shaw Wallace & Co Ltd ,*• 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay, Dibiu- 
garh In South India Parry & Co 
Ltd, Madras, Cochm, Madura and 
Coimbatore. lv/p/ss 
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By Annabelle Whttford Bu<han 






r Blue Beard, a musical evtrava- 
gan/a starring Eddie Fov, was 
playing at Chicago’s beautiful new 
Ifiociuois Theatre that Wednesday after- 
nt>on, December 30, 190^ We had an 

Av.Miin, WMitroki., atur th» harniwin^; tx 
pcriinu iIcMnbtd in tli. jmicIi, vv<ni r,n to Iitainir 
i Zuirffld loHns^Mrl Sht Htthc ,.„o uhci. 

she nurniil I), I dwar.l Hiuhan, on, ol iJ„ doctois 
on ksluc work in t)it Iroouor dixast.i 
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over-capacity audience, 8o per cent 
of whom were women and children, 
and the theatre echoed with childish 
laughter. As I prepared to leave my 
upstairs dressing-room for the sec¬ 
ond act finale—^my role was Stella, 
queen of the fames—I suddenly 
heard a commotion below which I 
realized was not part of the play I 
went to an iron balcony in the wings 
above the stage and looked down 

On the stage the double octet was 
singing the “Pale Moonlight” song 
in a mistily beautiful setting of 
gauzy, transparent drops and bril¬ 
liant backings that had been im¬ 
ported, with the play, from Lon¬ 
don's Drury Lane. Almost directly 
below me was a small platform 
where an electrician operated two 
carbon lamps that threw “moon¬ 
light” on the singers 1 saw tongues 
of flame flaring up from that plat¬ 
form. 

One of the lamps had set fire to 
the tormentor—a painted canvas 
wing at the edge of the stage that 
projected out of sight of the audi¬ 
ence Just how it happened was 
never learnt. Later, at the coroner’s 
inquest, the lamp ojierator was 
charged with criminal negligence 
I’m not qualified to judge that, but 
1 do know that, instead of slapping 
out the litde blaze or pulling down 
the tormentor, the lamp operator let 
the fire climb upwards into the 
flimsy transparencies and painted 
jTivftlin drops that hung in the stage 
kft ovcr’’cad Flames seamed almost 
to explode through the thousands 


of yards of highly mflammablis 
material. In seconds the whole loft 
was ablaze. Then I saw fire runmng 
along die painted muslin fly border 
and hearci excited stagehands cry, 
“Slap It out! Slap it out*” Men 
struck at it savagely. 

Now, slowly, the fire curtain 
started to come clown But a few feet 
above the stage it stuck, blocked by 
a wire that ran from the stage to the 
balcony This was the wire to which 
a member of the aerial ballet was 
attached by a shoulder harness when 
she flew out over the audience 

A piece of burning fabric from 
the loft fell to the stage That was 
the first hint the audience had of 
fire It was also my first warning of 
personal danger. My costume had 
an eight-foot train which-would 
burn like tinder Throwing the train 
ov« mv shoulder, I hurried down 
the iron stairs 

Bits of burning wcxxl were falling 
n<jw. As I started to cross the stage 
to get out, I saw the audience shrink¬ 
ing back n fascinated honor Then 
there was a blcxxl-chilling shuck 
from the balcony, another from the 
mam floor At that instant the dra¬ 
peries beside the fire curtain burst 
into flame, and everybexly leapt for 
the exits, children screaming 

Terrified, I ran for the stage door 
Many of our cast of 250 were 
jammed in front of it The door was 
not only locked but opened inwards 
Here was the same sort of death trap 
that in minutes would kill hundreds' 
of women and children 
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That 

Cow & Gate 
Look 



You can always tell a Cow & Gate baby by the clear eyes, 
the straight sturdy body and firm flesh covering well-formed 
bones Cow & Gate is a natural food, building bone and 


flesh ‘1 nu/ura/proportions It is so easy 
to digest that baby is always happy and 
contented 

Insist*on Cow & Gate for YOUR baby. 


COW»GA.TE»m 

i ' XFOODo/’ROYAL babies 
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The whole stage was burning 
now What had been a mystic fairy¬ 
land had turned into a blazing in¬ 
ferno. The heat was stifling, the 
smoke suffocating In another min¬ 
ute we who were backstage would 
have been in panic if the stagehands 
hadn’t broken open the door with a 
heavy steel trapeze standard Then 
they did the same thing to the big 
double doors in the rear through 
which scenery was brought in 

Opening these dcxjrs was what let 
dii»'ough the rush of air that blew 
the flames under the stuck fire cur¬ 
tain and Ignited everything burn¬ 
able in the auditorium That “firc- 
pr(X)f” curtain also burnt. 

After we got out, one of the stage¬ 
hands ran to the fire station a few 
streets away Thctc was no fire- 
alaim box in the theatre, nor were 
there any fire-buckets, hoses or effec¬ 
tive file extinguishers 

It was bitterly cold— 8 ° below 
zero--and most of the girls were in 
the thinnest of costumes liut the 
(x.*oplc gathered in the street were 
very kind and gave us their over 
coats Someone pointed to mv head 
l^lrt of m\ hail was burnt—and I 
didn’t lemembcr slapping it «>ut 
Some of us were hvsterual, but we 
realized even^hen how'much more 
fortunate than the audience w’c wci c 

There were no stagehands out 
front to break dowm inward-oiKrn- 
ing doors We learnt later that mere 
'''efe few theatre emplovees there— 
most of 'he ushers had fled More¬ 
over, It wa» brought out afterwards 


that of the ten alley exits in thti 
theatre only two were readily usable. 
The rest were either locked or 
baried. Some, in fact, since the 
theatre was only two weeks old, 
were still natled shut. So, with the 
back of the house jammed with the 
standing-only audience and with 
people in the aisles, a deadly firetrap 
was set—in a theatre advertised as 
“absolutely fireproof ’’ Terrified, 
stifled and gasping, men, women 
and children struggled to escape 
Some fell in the aisles Those who 
reached the locked or barred doors 
were crushed against them 

With some 2,000 people fighting, 
clawing, screaming and cursing in 
an insane stampede, many unburned 
were suffocated or trampled to 
death When firemen burst through 
the theatre’s main portal into die 
Wer, whcic beautiful marble stair¬ 
cases curved upw'ard to balcony and 
gallerv, the\ couldn’t open some of 
the doors into the auditorium—th' 
dcKHs were barricaded with bodies 

Michae^ Corrigan, now a retired 
Flic Commissioner but then lust a 
reel lilt, called to a fellow fireman 
who wMs helping him to cxtiicatc 
btxlics “1 just felt one move under 
mv fool He’s alive Let’s get him 
out ’’ It proved to be a woman with 
all her clothes torn off When thev 
pulled her out, unhurt, she jerked 
away and started to run, screaming 
Thev caught her and wrapped her 
in a blanket 

Once the firemen got inside they 
quenched the fire in 20 minutes. 
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But in only half that time flames 
and hot gases had turned a'huge 
new theatre into a death chamber. 

A terrible struggle had occurred 
among the occupants of the two 
balconies Scores of women rushed 
frantically through some of the few 
open doors to the outside fire es- 
capes But the fire escapes were only 
iron platforms No ladders had yet 
been attached ^ The first arrivals 
fought to maintain footing until fire¬ 
men arrived with ladders, but mad¬ 
dened women crowding out from 
the inside pushed them off or caused 
them to leap in desperation, to be 
killed on the pavement below. 

As word of the fire spread, thou¬ 
sands flocked to the scene, interfer¬ 
ing with the work of the firemen 
and rescue squads Fire equipment 
and wagons carrying away the in¬ 
jured and dc.id had to fight for room 
in the street People wild with grief 
.surged about the front of the theatre, 
or moaned with fear as they went 
from one temjxirary mortuar\ to 
another, dreading what they might 
find Ghouls and thieves, in the 
guise of mourncis searching for 
their loved ones, snatched watches, 
purses, jewel Icrv from the dead 
Women’s ears were toin to get ear 
rings, their fingeis cut for rings 

The morning after the tragedy 
the ChicagoTnhttne headlined, tire 

IN THE IRlX^UOIS THEATRE KILLS 57I, 
INJURES 35O/ and devoted its entire 
. frcait page to listing the names of 
the dead who had been identified. 

Now resentment began to mount 


Charges of carelessness, evasion of 
building regulations, criminal negli^ 
gence were made. City officials were 
publicly condemned for permitting 
a play to be performed in an un^n- 
ished building The Iroquois 
Theatre’s owner and manager, 
Harry Powers, v/as accused of man¬ 
slaughter for permitting the theatre 
to be overcrowded—^tickets had been 
sold to 300 more than capacity 
At the coroner’s inquest. Building 
Commissioner George Williams ad¬ 
mitted that the building laws had 
not been enforced at the Jroquois 
His reason for neglecting his duty 
“Too much work.” The inquest also 
brought out that boys, not men, 
served as ushers at the Iroquois 
They had had no instruction in 
their duties beyond being told to 
show people to their seats In the end 
there was no legal punishment for 
anyone 

Final count of the disaster was 
Totil dead- *590, unidentified—4 
Today all that remains of the Iro¬ 
quois Theatre is a plaque in the 
lobby of a Chicago office building 

IN MEMORI\!l 

December 30, 1903 
Placed here by 

The Iroquois Memorial Association 

•I 

Determined that such a catastro¬ 
phe should never happen again, the 
city closed 19 theatres which (ailed 
to meet safety requirements. And 
the steps that Chicago took towards 
future fire prevention have been fol¬ 
lowed by many other cities. 
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Bom to Give 

from the hooi^ '' 

' John D Rocf^efcUer, Jr A Portrait” 

Raymond Fosdick has written a 
fascinating biography of one of 
the world’s greatest philan¬ 
thropists At the age of 36, 
modest, retiring John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, Jr ,gave up big business to 
ckvote himself wholeheartedly 
to “the constructive use of a 
great foiiuiic for the well-being 
and ad'-ancementof mankind “ 
Under I'hc Rtx:kcfeller I'oun 
datum millions of dollars have 
been exj^ended for the imfirove- 
nent of medicine and education 
111 riain countries Other im¬ 
mense schemes resulting from 
[DR Ii.’** imaginativegcncrositv 
iiuludc the restoration of the 
palace of Versailles, the build¬ 
ing ot Radio Citv Music Hall, 
and the purchase ol the site for 
the United Nationsheadcjuarters 
on the East River, New York 
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Condensed from 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: A Portrait 

BY RAYMOND FOSDICK 


T his is the story of 
a man born to ad¬ 
versity who rose to 
greatness. The handi¬ 
caps that sha{x^ human 
life take many forms — 
poverty, detormily, ill 
health, an unhappy cn 
vitonmcnt In the case 
of John 1 ) Rcxkc 
feller, jr, the I andicap 
was wealth--a stifling kind of 
wealth that might h.ivc sipped his 
energies and blighted his life. 

“I was bwn into it,’* he said in 
later >cars, “and there was nothing 
I could do alxjiit it. It was there like 
aK or food or anv other element.” 

Despite the elTorts of his parents 
r6a 


to protect him, the 
pressures of wealth sur¬ 
rounded his childhood. 
He went to university 
labelled as the son of 
the richest man in the 
world. Entering his 
father s office, he was 
greeted with the public 
scepticism reserved for 
those whose success is 
unrelated to anv real talent 
He learnt the bitter taste of syco¬ 
phancy, ind the disillusionment of 
tiiendships based only on selfish 
hopes He was deprived of many of 
the normal contacts that bring bal¬ 
ance and perspective to a man’s life. 
To many children of wealth such 


'John Rockefeller, Jr A Portrait," by Raymond Fosdick, 

It pubhthea by Harper it Bros , New York 
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handicaps have brought only cyni- 
' cism, frustration and demoralizing 
idleness. Yet the younger Rocke¬ 
feller emerged as a man of sim¬ 
plicity, m(^$ty and democratic 
tastes. He became obsessed with the 
idea that the wealth he had in¬ 
herited must be employed to pro¬ 
mote the well-being of mankind; 
and he devoted himself to that pur¬ 
pose with imagination, courage and 
infinite pauence. His name, quite 
apart from his father’s,'became an 
integral part of the social history of 
our times. 

What enabled this man to make 
the Rockefeller name and the Rocke¬ 
feller fortune honoured round the 
world as symbols of an enlightened 
generosity unparalleled in history 
The answer to that question is a life 
story of strong faidi, unfiinching 
courage and dedication to an ideal 
that can be described only as the 
brotherhood of man 

^'VJoHN Damson Rockefellfr, 
who was to amass one of America’s 
greatest fortunes, started work at i6, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant 
b(x>k-keeper in a firm of whole¬ 
salers. The year was 1855, and 
Cleveland was sorm gripped by the 
excitement of newly discovered oil 
fields Rockefeller became interested 
in the infant industry known as **oil 
refining.” In 1870 he helped to orga¬ 
nize, and became president of. the 
■ Standard Oil Company, a concern 
which at once assumed a dominant 
place in the refining business of 


Cleveland—^and Cleveland was then 
the • chief oil-rcfinmg centre of 
America. Thus at 31 John D*. Rocke¬ 
feller had already laid the founda¬ 
tions for his future vast wealth. 

Four years later, on the mornmg 
of January 29,1874, Mr. Rockefeller 
burst into his office and joyfully an¬ 
nounced great news Following four 
daughters (one of whom had died 
in infancy), he at last had a son «nd 
heir—John Davison Rockefeller, Jr. 

At Forest Hill, the Rockefellers’ 
country place four miles east of the 
city, the rx)y had everything—except 
other boys to play with. His early 
childhood was spent Lirgcly in a 
girls’ world that really belonged to 
his elder sisters. 

He had one “beloved companion” 
—his father. Although he was a very 
busy man, Mr Rockefeller tried to 
spend n great deal of lime with his 
children I Ic entered into their 
games enthusiastically, taught them 
to swim, skate, row and ride “He 
never told us what to do or what 
not to do,” John retailed. “I le was 
one of us.” 

By the time John was tin, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s business required him 
to s{)end most of his time in New 
York; so in 1884 he purchased a 
house in a quiet, exclusive residen¬ 
tial section of the eny, and moved 
his family there 

4 

RoCKI. 1 FLLERs avcrc clevoutly • 
religious Mr. Rockefeller \ims a 
man of deep piety and extraordinary 
self-disciphne; J.aura Spelman 
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Rockefeller, his gentle, gracious 
wife, was determined that her chil¬ 
dren should reflect the values and 
ideals of the Christian faith, and she 
refused to accept any of the social 
prestige of wealth. 

These strict Christian ideals had 
a great effect of young John’s daily 
life Dancing, card-playing, even 
theatre-going, were rorbidden, be¬ 
fore the boy was in his teens he had 
signed a pledge to abstain from 
alcohol, tobacco and jirofanity all 
hi,s ,lifc. (>nly through music did he 
first glimpse another, quite different 
realm, and he leaint to play the 
violin with gcnuint feeling and joy. 

While Mr Rocketeller left to his 
wife the responsibility for the chil¬ 
dren’s upbringing, there was alw.iys 
a strong and aflcctionatc bond be¬ 
tween f.ither .ind son John saw his 
father .is a man oi heroic projTortions 
—courageous, gtncious, disciplined 
IncMtahlv flic son’s character was 
stamped with mans of rhe fathci's 
habits aiul ideals 

He acquired his falhei’s passion 
for detail, and his views on how 
monev sliould lx sased and spent 
He .ulopttd his father’s h.ibit of 
kt^'ping a nietuulous account ot 
d.ul\ expenditures On famiU tups 
he was given the responsibility of 
buying tickets, pa\ing bills, keeping 
track of expenses 

Mr Rockefcllci loveci to traxcl, 
‘find Irccjuenuv packed the entire 
f.vrauv into a private railway car- 
n.ige and journexed across the 
United St.itcs In 1887 John was 


taken to Europe for the first ame., 
His travel diary comments mainly 
on sightseeing in London. There 
were visits to museums and art gal¬ 
leries There was an elephant ride at 
the Zoo, a visit to Madame Tus- 
saud’s waxworks, which, John says, 
disappointed him, and a view of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee procession 
from a room overlooking Piccadilly. 

But travel was for education and 
culture as well as pleasure When 
the Rockefellers went abroad their 
behaviour was in marked contrast 
to that of many wealthy Americans 
who were making a luxurious splash 
acioss Europe in those da\s Leisure, 
like money, was a trust, the Rcxke- 
fellcis frowned upon piodigality 
and shunned display 
Young Rockefeller’s bo\hord was 
In any standard austere He grew 
up .1 shy, loneh, inhibited boy in an 
adult x^orld dominated h\ jircacheis 
and itfoimcrs The wonder is that 
his caiK eiiMroninent did nor suflo- 
cate or estrange him, or sow the 
seeds of later icbelhon That it did 
not sjxaks well for the spirit of in- 
dcjx?ndcnce instilled in him by his 
p.ircnts, and for his own giowing 
acceptance of peisonal rcsponsibilitv 
He grew up in a s(»cial v.icuum. But 
he was trained to do the tilings he 
ought to do—and to do them with¬ 
out feeling compulsion or fearing 
punishment “M\ mother and fa¬ 
ther,” he said, ‘‘asked but one quc.s- 
tion—‘Is It right, is it duty^’ ” 

For the rest of his life he was to 
go on asking himself that question. 
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1893 John entered Brown Uni¬ 
versity in Providence, Rhode Island, 
and suddenly a whole new life 
opened up before him. The warm 
Informality of college life amazed 
him He was now mingling with a 
wide variety of men, both rich and 
poor, religious and irreligious, some 
to be admired and odiers to be 
tolerated. They laughed at his fru¬ 
gal habits of counting his pennies 
and mending his own clothes, but 
he took It good-naturedly. By the 
end of his first year he had lost some 
of his shyness and acquired a nick¬ 
name—Johnny Rock 

He was even persuaded to accept 
a few invitations to Providence so¬ 
cial affairs At first he shied awa> 
from dances and went tjnly to small 
“mustcal evenings ” He considered 
Providence girls frivolous “Stand¬ 
ing around talking nonsense isn’t in 
mv line,” he wrote to his mother, 
“and I fear it never will be ” 

A change came in his second vear 
Dreading the experience, he accept¬ 
ed an invitation t(* 1 dance I’hat 
evening a friend walt/cd him round 
the dormitorv to “[xilish off” his 
dancing When he arrived at the 
dance he found as a partner a girl 
considerabl) taller than himself, and 
a beautirul dancer John was grate¬ 
ful for the security “The floor was 
very glassy,” he said, “and I was 
fearful I might fall down. She held 
me up ” 

What had seemed an ordeal 
turned out to be a memorable occa¬ 
sion. It was that evening that John 
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first met the gay and ixipular Provi¬ 
dence belle, Miss Abbv Aldrich. 

“She treated me as if I had all the 
sat/otr-fatre in the world,” he said. 
“Her confidence did me a lot of 
good—although I didn’t dance with 
her. From that time on I began to 
enjoy the sotiai aspects of college 
life thoroughly.” 

Abby Aldrich showed all ^thc 
sophistication and charm of a family 
background that was in sharp con¬ 
trast to his own Yet he was strongly 
attracted by her warm humour,-im 
pulsivc gaiety and deep sense of 
responsibility She, in turn, admired 
his serious mannei, obvious sincerity 
and quiet humoui 

From then on the cnti), “Flowcis, 
Abby,” Ixrgan to apjKar in John’s ai 
count hooks, and hi became a fre 
quint calltr at the Aldriih home. 

By the time he was 111 his th»rd 
ycai, Johnny RiKk had nMne a long 
wav Oimparcii with the .iveragc 
student, he was still strait laced and 
inhihiteil But h( was also popular 
and certainly rcspeetid 

While he never “driltcd far from 
the pattern of duty,” he began learn¬ 
ing that the pattern could nt)t he 
diagramme-d as rigidjy as he* had 
onee thought He attended the Bap¬ 
tist church in Providence, and con¬ 
ducted the boys’ Bible class for two 
years, but he was also attending the 
churches of other denominations. 
“Mv ideas change, I find,” he wrote' 
to his Grandmother Spclman. “I 
would stickle less for the letter'of 
the law now, more for the ^irit.” 


t 
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John graduated with high aca¬ 
demic honours His feelings on 
leaving Brown were of sadness and 
regret. It had given him new con¬ 
fidence. He had enjoyed independ¬ 
ence and friendships that might be 
difficult to find again He knew that 
a different life, full of trials and 
disappointments, lay ahead. 

He did not disclose the real depth 
of h*s feelings until many years later 
At the 50th reunion of the class of 
’97 he said “Only here did I enjoy 
a completely free personality. There 
has'been nothing in my life since, 
like this kind of comradeship. 
That’s why I like to come back to 
these reunions where we all meet on 
the oldtime footing and again, to 
you, I am only Johnny Rock.’’ 

OHN D RoCK.FI FLLFR, Jr., Went 
to work m his father’s office at 26 
Broadway in New York City in the 
autumn of i&jy, and was imme¬ 
diately plunged into a life for which 
he felt ill-equippcd He had never 
given any thought to a career of his 
own From bovhocxl his onlv desne 
had been to help his father in every 
w’ay possible Now, as he tried to 
familian/e himself with the exten¬ 
sive Rockefeller entei prises, he felt 
overwhelmed bv the gap between his 
father’s towering abilities and his 
own inadequacies. 

He was also awed and over- 
‘■hadowed by Frederick Gates, the 
former Baptist clergyman who had 
become the close associate of Mr 
Rockefeller, Sr Gates was a man of 


great intellect and driving energy, 
utterly fearless and outspoken. Few 
people could withstand his com¬ 
manding presence. Daily contact 
with Mr. Gates did little to dissipate 
young Rockefeller’s self-doubts. 

Often he would look with envy 
at the clerks and secretaries in the 
office. They were earning their own 
way, proving their worth to them¬ 
selves. That was an advantage he 
would never have. 

“I wasn’t in a race with anyone,’’ 
he said “I didn’t have to worry that 
someone would get my job. I was 
really in a race with myself and my 
own conscience.’’ 

From the day he entered his fa¬ 
ther’s office the Press, which, like 
his associates, now began calling 
him JDR Jr, tried to rejx)rt every¬ 
thing he did No detail was too 
smalj—the kind of tics he wore, the 
coloui of his clothes, his office hours, 
even how much he spent for lunch. 

Publicity brought to his door all 
soils of people who wanted financial 
help for every conceivable purpose 
Businessmen sought his acquain¬ 
tance and curried his favour for sel 
fish reasons Henry Cooper, a frienc 
at Brown, was sickened by the 
“toadying” his friend had to endure. 
Said he “It would have rained a 
man with less character.” 

M\NY of his Contem¬ 
poraries, Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., was 
never a large speculator in the stock 
market. “I suppose if I were to give 
advice,” he once said, “it would be 
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to keep out of Wall Street.” Appar¬ 
ently, however, he never gave this 
advice to his son; as a result, JDR 
Jr. once became involved in an ex¬ 
tensive speculation and suffered 
losses amounting to nearly a million 
dollars—which he did not have. 
Ashamed and humiliated, he went 
to hid father and told the whole 
story Mr. Rockefeller listened pa¬ 
tiently, asked many questions, but 
uttered no word of rebuke. 

“All right, John,” he said simply 
“Dpn’t worry. I’ll sec )»ou through.” 

That was all. JDR Jr. was never 
to forget that moment. Later he 
wrote to his father “Most fathers 
would have upbraided and stormed, 
and justly Because of your forbear¬ 
ance and gendencss, you have 
caused me to feel the more deeply 
the lesson this has taught 1 would 
rather have had my right hand cut 
off than to have caused you this 
anxiety ” Lrttci he infoimed a 
cousin “Since that time I have m- 
vested, but carefully avoided specu¬ 
lation ” 

JDR }r could not turn his back 
com(i!ctclv on tlu* gay, carefree 
world he had known at Brown I le 
still had one strong tic to Provi¬ 
dence, Rhixle Island—Abby Al¬ 
drich Frecjiiently, after a busy dav, 
he would go to Providence for a 
sociable evening But these visits 
were all too brief, and he was always 
•'‘mindful that he had to catch the 
;nidi'iighr tram Besides, Abby h.id 
nnmerous suitors, and John was 
frankly jealous Three vears after 


their first meeting, the young couple ^ 
were undecided. By mutual agree¬ 
ment they did not see each other for 
SIX months. John was aware that by 
temperament and training they 
were extreme opposites, and he was 
torn by doubts. Was he the right 
person for her ? Could he make her 
nappy ? 

One night John decided to talk 
things over with his mother (“She 
was infinitely wise, and never ex- 
ressed an opinion until 1 asked 
er outright ”) Mrs Rockefeller 
laughed “Of course, you love Miss 
Aldrich,” she said “Why don’t you 
go at once and tell her so^*” Instead 
John went to see Abby’s father, U S. 
Senator Aldrich 

When the nervous suitor made his 
request, the Senator replied, “I am 
only interested in what will make 
my daughter happy,” and pointed 
out that this was something only 
Abbv could decide Three days later 

* 4 

the engagement was announced 

“My happiness grows each da), ’ 
John wrote to his mother “It knows 
no bounds*” 

Of couise, there were times when 
the scrious-minded young man 
found It dilTiculc to understand his 
high-spinted fiancee, he was never 
sura what she might sa\ or. do next. 
Shortly alter they became engaged 
he sat beside Abby in the library of 
the Aldrich home Suddenly she an¬ 
nounced that there was something 
he must know about her before they* 
married 

As John braced himself for some 
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shocking disclosure, Abby raised her 
hand and detached a curl that dan¬ 
gled over her forehead. 

**lt's false t ** she said. 

Whatever else life might be with 
Abby Aldrich, John decided, it cer¬ 
tainly would never be dull. 

WEDDING took place on a 
bright day in October 1901, and 
after a month’s honeymoon on the 
Rockefeller estate m Pocantico 
Hills, New York, the couple moved 
into a house in New York City. The 
bridegroom went back to work. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., now m his 
sixties, came to the office only infre¬ 
quently. Rcsjxinsibility was shifted 
increasingly to his son. ]DR Jr. 
found himself with full authority 
and no instructions. When he asked 
his father for advice the answer was. 
“Do what you think best,” or, “Fol¬ 
low your own good judgement.” 

During this j.x:nod the financier 
and philanthropist. J P. Morgan, 
was busy forming the United States 
Steel Corporation, and he became in¬ 
terested in the Rockefellers’ Mesabi 
iron interests, which included the 
Bessemer Steamship Company. JDR 
Jr. was summoned to the Morgan 
office. 

When he wus ushered in, Mr. 
Morgan, seated at his desk, paid no 
attention. Suddenly he looked up 
and fixed young Rockefeller with 
•'his bull-like glare. “Well,” he thun- 
dci’ea, “what’s your priced” 
if the eruption was intended to 
frighten the younger man, it failed 


in its purpose. “Mr. Morgan, I fhmk 
there must be some mistake,” JDR 
Jr. said calmly. “I did not come here 
to sell. I understood you wished to 
buy.” There was a long silence as 
the two men confronted each other 
with a steady gaze. Then Morgan 
switched to a friendlier tone and 
negotiations got under way. 

When Mr. Rockefeller heard the 
story he was delighted. “Great 
Caesar!” he exclaimed “John is a 
trump 1 ” 

JDR Jr., maturing rapidly, was 
justifying his father’s boundless 
faith in him. “Certainly,” he said, “I 
have never heard of any other father 
allowing his son such a free hand.” 

^ 55 he colossal wealth of the Rocke¬ 
fellers worried Frederick Gates. 
Watching it pile up, he fearlessly 
h^angued the elder Rockefeller, his 
blue eyes blazing under shaggy 
white brows 

“Your fortune,” he thundered, “is 
rolling up like an avalanche ^ You 
must distribute it faster than it 
grows! If you do not, it will crush 
you and your children and )Our 
children’s children!” 

From boyhood the elder Rocke¬ 
feller had always been a giver. 
When he started as a teen-kge clerk 
he regularly set aside a portion of his 
wages for church and chanties. “I 
was trained to work and save and 
give,” he said. And his gifts m- 
creased proportionately with his 
income. By the early 1900’s his bene¬ 
factions reached huge proportions, 
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and iifduded the founding of the 
University of Chicago. 

But m the Rockefeller credo ex¬ 
travagance and waste were cardinal 
sins: Mr. Rockefeller was prepared 
to give away millions, but the gifts 
had to be for worthy and construc¬ 
tive purposes. By such standards, 
the spending of his vast fortune 
represented a staggering problem 

Frederick Gates happened to pick 
up Osier’s monumental tpxtbook. 
Principles and Practice of Medicine 
“When I laid down this book I had 
begun to realize how woefully 
neglected had been the scientific 
study of medicine in the United 
States,” he said “Here was an op- 
portunitv for Mr Rockefeller to do 
an immense servKc to his countrv 
and perhaps to the world ” 

Gates wrote a memorandum to 
Mr Rockefeller “Medicine can 
hardly hope to become a science un 
til It can be endowed, and qualified 
men enabled to give themselves to 
uninterrupted studv and investiga¬ 
tion, on ample salary, entirely inde¬ 
pendent of practice ” 'I'hat kev sen 
tcnce became the philosophy behind 
the RcKkcfcller Institute for Medical 
Research 

But the elder Rockefeller was 
never one to move impulsively He 
asked his son to explore Gates’s 
proposed plan systematically JDR 
tr rounded up a group of outstand- 
injr medical scientists to advise him 

Their first recommendatum in 
1901 was extremely modest 
$200,000 to be spent for research 
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grants,over a ten-year period. But 
the following year JDR Jr., en his 
father’s behalf, pledged a million 
dollars, and person illy set out to lo¬ 
cate and buy a site lor the buildings 
of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research By 1906 he was 
informing his father that “the Insti¬ 
tute will require not less than five 
million dollars.” Later Rockefeller 
gifts totalling more than 60 million 
dollars made the Institute one of the 
greatest centres of medical research 
in the world. 

< 5 ? 1 n 1903, With an initial gift of a 
million dollais, JDR Jr launched 
the CJeneral Education Board, dedi¬ 
cated to “the promotion oi education 
within the United States without 
distinction of race, colour or creed.” 
The project cvcntii.illy received 
more than 129 million dollars from 
the Rockcfclli rs and had a p*'ofound 
elTcct on American education 

But hv 1005 Frederick Gates was 
still dissatisfied with the rate at 
which the Rockefeller fortune was 
being distributed After several con¬ 
fidential talks with JDR |r, he 
wrote Ml Rockclelkr, Sr, a letter 
which was to have historic ronse-* 
quences 

“ 7 ‘wo courses are open to you,” 
fiates wrote “One is that you and 
vour children, while living, should 
make final disposition of this great 
fortune in the form of permanent 
corfx>ratc philanthropies for flic 
good of mankind Or, at the close of 
a few lives now in being, it jnust 

I 
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simply pass into the unknown, like 
some other great fortunes, with un¬ 
measured and perhaps sinister pos¬ 
sibilities.” 

With convincing logic. Gates ad¬ 
vocated the first course. “Any other 
course than this,” he said, “is mor¬ 
ally indefensible.” Then he proceed¬ 
ed to outline a philanthropic pro- 
that went far beyond 
that had ever been con- 

“A great fund for the promotion 
of higher education in the United 
States.. . A fund for the promotion 
of medical research throughout the 
world.. A fund for the promotion 
of the fine arts and the refinement 
of tastes in the United States. . . A 
fund for the promotion of scientific 
agriculture and the enrichment of 
rural life . A fund for the promo¬ 
tion of Christian ethics and Chris¬ 
tian civilization throughout the 
world .. A fund for the promotion 
of intelligent citizenship and civic 
virtue in the United States ” 

Perhaps by pre-arrangement, JDR 
Jr followed this with a letter of his 
own “Mr (Jates’s letter to you 
seems to me a powerful and un¬ 
answerable argument, and I endorse 
It most heartily. I very much hojx: it 
may seem wise to c^rry out this 
plan.” 

The elder Rockefeller was clearly 
impressed Within two weeks he 
gave an additional ten million dol- 
laiS to the Cicneral Education 
Boaid. followed shortly by another 
gift of 32 million. Large sums began 


gramme 

ahything 


to flow m the Rockefeller Institutjp 
for Medical Research. The stage was 
being set for something even greater 
—The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Frederick Gates was the dreamer 
and architect; JDR Jr. was the 
builder, although he modestly called 
himself “the salesman—the go-be¬ 
tween with Father at the opportune 
moment.” For nearly eight years 
after Gates presented his ambitious 
blueprint, it was JDR Jr. who wres¬ 
tled with the immense problem of 
finding “a single group of men who 
could be expected to have know¬ 
ledge and interest along so many 
different lines.” 

f2)uiiiNG THIS period JDR Jr. 
reached what he called ‘.‘one of the 
most important decisions of my 
life ” He resigned his directorships 
af corporations, including Standard 
Oil and United States Steel, retain¬ 
ing for the time being only his place 
on the board of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company 

Behind this decision lay months 
of stormy inner conflict “I was feel¬ 
ing my way,” he explained, “tiying 
lo find out how a man can square 
his own life with his ideals ” 

While he had become an excellent 
businessman, the making of money, 
which had fascinated his father, had 
no special appeal for him. Frequent¬ 
ly he was repelled by the ruthless 
tactics he saw in business. Finally he 
decided that his energies could best 
be spent in other fields. 

JDR Jr. had only one worry: How 
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would the decision affect his father? 
Obviously, It would be a final blow 
to any hopes Mr. Rockefeller might 
have of seeing his son head the m- 
dustnal empire he had created. Mr. 
Rockefeller, however, received the 
news with his customary calm. 
“John,” he said, “I want you to do 
whit you think is right.” 

Thus, at the age of 36, JDR Jr. 
severed his ties with corporate busi¬ 
ness, although as stockholder and 
an heir to the Rockefeller fortune he 
avould still be a controversial figure 
often in the years ahead, lie now felt 
free to devote himself wholeheart¬ 
edly to what he considered the most 
challenging task of his lifetime—the 
constructive use of a great fortune 
for the well-being and advancement 
of mankind. 

The decision drew mixed and 
somewhat puzzled reactions from 
the Press; but at least one editorial 
made this prophetic observation 
“Mr. Rockefeller will be a much 
more important man to the United 
States and the world than he could 
ever become as a financial magnate ” 

June 29, 1909, John D 
Rockefeller, Sr, signed a deed turn¬ 
ing over to three initial trustees— 
JDR Jr, Mr. Gates and Harold Mc¬ 
Cormick—shares ot the Standard 
Oil Company valued at 50 million 
dollars for The Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion and difected them to apply for a 
suKable corporate charter In 1913 
the New York state legislature 
passed an act incorporating The 


Rockefeller Foundation. The pui^ 
pose was described by Frederick 
Gates m a phrase which was to be 
the Foundation’s guiding star over 
the years* “To promote the well¬ 
being of mankind throughout the 
world.” 

Now the trustees were faced with 
the question * What constitutes “the 
well-being of mankind”? Frederick 
Gates had the ready answers. He in¬ 
sisted that the Foundation should 
confine itself “to projects too large 
or otherwise unlikely to be under¬ 
taken by other agencies.” As a vast 
primary target he suggested disease, 
which he described as “the mam 
source of almost all other human 
ills—poverty, crime, ignorance, vice, 
inefficiency.” 

Thus public health was given a 
top priority While the Foundation 
was still in the planning stage, JDR 
Jr. and his father had created the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, 
which did a spectacular job in the' 
U.S South by eradicating hook¬ 
worm—an anaemia producing di¬ 
sease which sapped vitality and 
handicapped, crippled, and even 
killed millions of people in the hot, 
moist regions of the world Now the 
work was taken over by the new 
Fcund.ition’s International Health 
Division and extended to 52 coun¬ 
tries in six continents, including 
large areas of the British dominion t 
and colonies Later, other scourges 
—^malaria, yellow fever, etc —^were 
added to the programme. 

The China Medical Board was 
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formed, and work started on Pckyig 
Union Medical College, which be¬ 
came the outpost of modern medi- 
ane in the Far East Then, just as 
Osler*s book had stirred Gates’s im¬ 
agination and led to the creation of 
‘the Rockefeller Institute, another 
book captured his alert mind and 
furnished another major target for 
The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Abraham Flcxner’s Medical Edu¬ 
cation in the United States and 
Canada was published in 1910, and 
created a sensation. Flexner had in¬ 
vestigated 155 medical schools and 
found only about half a dozen giv¬ 
ing students anything approaching 
an adequate medical education. Lab¬ 
oratories and clinical and hospital 
facilities were non-existent in most 
instances. Entrance requirements 
were so low that it seemed anyone 
could become a doctor. 

Gates invited Flexner to his office 
and asked him what he would do 
for medical education in the United 
States if he had a million dollars. 
Flexner replied instantly that he 
would give It to Dr Welch of Johns 
Hopkins University. The answer de¬ 
lighted Gates, and Flexner was sent 
to Baltimore to consult Welch 

That trip to Baltimore launched 
both the Genera^ Education Board 
and The Rockefeller Foundation on 
a loo-million-dollar piogramme that 
revolutionized medical education in 
tlie United States. “The revolu- 
tipn,” Abnham Flexner said later, 
‘ “brought American medicine from 
the bottom of the pile to the top.” 


This programme, too, was 'ex¬ 
tended far Ixyond the borders of the 
United States. The first of many 
countries to benefit from it was 
Great Britain. A grant of five mil¬ 
lion dollars was made to University 
College Hospital School, in London, 
for building and equipment, and en¬ 
dowments for teaching. “It is incon¬ 
ceivable,” said King George V, in 
dedicating the new buildings in 
1923, “that Englishmen should de¬ 
cline to welcome this generous chal¬ 
lenge from our kinsmen across the 
Adantic to a friendly rivalry in 
medical skill, devotion and benefi¬ 
cence.” Grants were also made to 
the medical schools of other London 
hospitals, of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh universities, and to 
the Welsh National School of Medi¬ 
cine in Cardiff. 

4ll 

G@ompi.etfly absorbed by these 
vast interests, JDR Jr began to un¬ 
dergo an extraordinary intellectual 
development. Again, as he had at 
college, he was “meeting many men 
and associating with them”; but 
now the men were Ameiica’s fore¬ 
most scientists, scholars and educa¬ 
tors Many became not only his 
closest associates but lifelong friends. 

His personal life, also, had been 
changed and enlarged by Abby Aid- 
rich Rockefiillcr. Despite differences 
of temperament, background and 
interest^ they were bound together 
by deep love and mutual respect. 
Abby had lost none of her gaiety, 
independence or unpredictable 
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•ways.* Even on their honeymoon, 
when he offered what he considered 
good advice, he ran up against 
her firm independence. 

*‘1 think It would be wise,” he 
gently suggested, “i£ you formed the 
habit of keeping an account of your 
expenses each week ” 

“I won’t • ” said Abby, and the re 
form programme was nipped in the 
bud. 

Again, apropos of nothing at all, 
she turned to him suddenly and de¬ 
clared “Do you know, John, that if 
you should ever strike me I would 
leave you?” 

The unthinkable idea left him 

gasping “But, darling, I love you,” 

he said at last “I would never strike 

vou Wh.tt an idea •” 

/ 

“I don’t suppose you would,” said 
Abby fjensively. “I’m just warning 
vou of what would happen if you 
fltd ” 

Between and 1915 six chil¬ 
dren were born to the young Rocke¬ 
fellers—one daughter, Abhv, and 
five s(*ns, John 3rd, Nelson, Laur- 
ance, WiPthrop and David 

“It IS a wonderful thing, this busi¬ 
ness of being a father,” JI)R Jr once 
observed “To have given the world 
one clean, honest. God-fearing son, 
with an active sense of his responsi¬ 
bilities and obligations, is about as 
large a contribution to our day and 
•generation as any father can make ” 
, He was determined to pass on to 
his children the wonderful heritage 
he had from his father—love, com¬ 
panionship and, above all, high 
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standards of integrity and honour. 
Family prayers, grace befortf meals, 
regular church attendance, the wise 
saving and generous giving of 
money were as much parts of his 
children’s early environment as they 
had been of his own 
Still, JDR Jr. recognized that 
times had changed Some of the 
strict discipline of his own boyhgod 
could be applied no longer Healthy 
youngsters now played tennis on 
Sundays, for example, so JDR jr. 
tempered his views of strict observ¬ 
ance of die Sabbath 
Mis Rockefeller was staunchly 
loyal to her husband’s hopes and 
ideals for his children, and she up¬ 
held them even in the small details 
that were foreign to her own nature. 

“Don’t forget to keep your ac¬ 
counts,” she warned the boys. “Papa 
will want to examine them ” 
Rockefeller was also vitally in¬ 
terested in the problems of securing 
industrial peace and safeguarding 
the rights of labour In i<)22, when 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, was 
torn bv an angry coal strike, he 
wired the jircsident of the Consoli 
dated Coal Oimpany, in which the 
Rockefellers had substantial inter¬ 
ests “Earnestly urge that imme¬ 
diate measures be tAen to relieve 
situation in Somerset County The 
conditions that exist there seem to 
me both unfortunate ^nd unneces¬ 
sary. The time has long gone by 
when emplovccs can be dcniea ahy< 
voice in their working conditions 
and adequate machinery to adjust 
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their grievances.” He released a 
letter t@ the Press in which he ex¬ 
pounded this point of view with un¬ 
mistakable clarity and vehemence. 
The letter created an enormous sen¬ 
sation. As one newspaper expressed 
It; “When the son of the richest 
man in the world upholds the side of 
the stnkers in one of his compames, 
the world is bound to sit up and take 
notice.” As a result of his statement 
and of the skilful work of the indus¬ 
trial relations specialist he sent to 
the area, the strike was ended. The 
settlement, which some of the oper¬ 
ators signed most reluctantly, was 
far from ideal; but for Somerset, at 
least. It was a distinct advance in 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s original em- 
ployee-representauon plan has now 
necome outdated. But his idea of 40 
years ago was a bold advance on the 
side of progress. And the fact that 
in a period of rapidly changing con¬ 
ditions he threw the great weight of 
his name and influence behind cer¬ 
tain general concepts of fair play 
profoundly affected the industrial 
picture of his generation. 

RixrKEbELLfcRs attended the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York, and three vears after he 
left Brown JDR Jr became the 
leader of the men’s Bible class. The 
broad interdenominational view- 
' point, which began forming while 
he li^as at college, took sharper focus 
in his nand. Creeds, he decided, do 
not cpnstitute true religion. “All 


these pomts of difference over*theo-. 
logy have arisen since Christ’s time,” 
he said. “I doubt if ever a man was 
kept out of heaven through honest 
differences of belief in creeds.” • 

During the First World War, as 
chairman of the United War Work 
Campaign of New York, he went 
through the gruelling experience of 
welding the various Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish agencies mto 
one effecuve organization. When 
the )ob was done he saw it as a giant 
object lesson in what could be ac¬ 
complished through intcr-faiih co¬ 
operation. He began to dream of a 
reborn church capable of meeting 
the problems of the post-war world. 

“It would pronounce ordinance, 
ritual, creed all non-e&s«itial for 
admission into the Kingdom of God 
or His Church,” he told the Baptist 
Social Union in 1917. “A life, not a 
creed, would be its test.” 

JDR Jr. had caught a vision, and 
he described it eloquently * “What 
an opportunity* What a privilege* 
What a duty * ” he cried. “In God’s 
name, does anyone dare let it pass?” 

By 1922 the Fifth Avenue church 
had erected a new ediiice on Park 
Avenue at 64th Street and changed 
Its name to the Park Avenue Bap¬ 
tist Church. When the time came to 
select a minister to succeed the re¬ 
tiring pastor, the congregation de¬ 
cided to And a churchman whose 
views would be as liberal as those of 
his predecessor. JDR Jr’s choice was 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

When JDR Jr., cmi behalf of the 
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trustees, offered him the appoint¬ 
ment, however, Dr. Fosdick refused. 

“Why?” asked JDR Jr. 

“While the Park Avenue Church 
has an associate membership for un- 
immetsed Christians,” Fo^ick ex¬ 
plained, “baptism by immersion is 
required for full membership. I am 
unwilling to conduct a pastorate 
under such a restriction.” 

Mr. Rockefeller nodded thought¬ 
fully. Suppose that restriction were 
removed? Fosdick’s answer was 
sttU, “No ” Mr. Rockefeller pressed 
for a reason. 

“The Park Avenue Church seats 
only about 800 people,” F'osdick an¬ 
swered. “It is situated in the swank¬ 
iest residential section of the city. 1 
would be justifiably accused of sur¬ 
rendering a real opportunity for 
public influence to become private 
chaplain to a sm.ill group of finan¬ 
cially privileged people.” 

Mr. Rockefeller again nodded 
understandingly, but his next ques¬ 
tion took Fosdick’s breath away 
Suppose the congregation moved to 
another site and built a larger 
church, .imply equipped to serve the 
mctiopolitan community ? 

“I’hcy had just built the Park 
Avenue edihce,” Fosdick explained 
later. “It was incrediole that the 
church would do what he suggested 
But, even if they did,” he added, “I 
would not become their pastor ” 

Once more Rockefeller asked why 

“Because you arc too wealthy*” 
Fosdicl replied “And I do not 
want ^to be known as the pastor of 


the richest man m the country!”, 

“1 like your frankness,” said JDR 
Jr. “But do you think more people 
will cnticize you on account of my 
wealth than will criticize me on lac- 
count of your theology?” 

The laughter that followed 
marked the beginning of a lifelong 
friendship—and the birth of the 
Riverside Church in New York 
City. 

October 5, 1930, more than 
6,000 people sought admission to the 
opening services of the huge new 
church on Riverside Drive Many 
were startled by the architecture and 
iconography. Figures of Eastern re¬ 
ligious leaders were placed beside 
the traditional saints of Christianity 
The Greek philosophers were there; 
so too were Kant, Hegel, Emerson. 
Protestant reformers stood beside 
Catholic saints, and the Catholic 
poet Dante ranked with Milton 
The Riverside Church was to be an 
interdenominational institution, ad¬ 
mitting ill people, allowing them 
the forms and customs of their heri- 
tage 

From the beginning, the cxjien- 
ment has more than fulfilled the 
dreams of the founders. More than 
3c denominations are represented in 
the membership. The ritual of ad¬ 
mission follows the form and cus¬ 
tom of the applicant’s own church. 
Each week several different types of 
services are conducted—^a Congrega¬ 
tional preaching service, a liturgical* 
service, a Quaker service, etc*. 
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0RJr., as chairman of the bpiild- 
ing conMnittee, took personal joy in 
supervising every detail of River¬ 
side’s construction. The 400-foot 
bell-tower, containing the world’s 
largest carillon in number of bells, 
is a memorial to his mother. The 
bells are English and include the 
great 3,880-pound Bourdon Bell, the 
largest ever to be cast in England. 

However, while he remained the 
church’s most generous supporter, 
he never made any attempt to dom¬ 
inate Its policies or the minister’s 
utterances. On the contrary, says 
Dr. Fosdick, *‘hc has always leant 
over backwards to avoid cither.” 

The Riverside Church has not 
solved all the problems of mterde- 
nominationalism, by any means. But 
it has demonstrated, on a local level 
at least, the potentialities of Chris¬ 
tian unity. 

Kamn, long a patron of the 
opera, came to JDR Jr. in 1928 with 
an unusual proposal The anti¬ 
quated and inconveniendy located 
Metropolitan Opera House, he said, 
had outlived its usefulness. A new 
opera house was needed in New 
Y irk Caiy, preferably facing a love¬ 
ly public square which could be¬ 
come part of the city’s park system. 
Would Mr. Rockefeller be inter¬ 
ested 111 sup^xirting such a project^ 

Quite apart from his interest m 
the opera, jt)R Jr saw in the pro- 
posiS a great opportunity for civic 
improvement, and decided to carry 
It mrough. But two events in 1929 


complicated the ambitious uhder- 
taking and made it unexpectedly 
arduous. First, the Metropolitan 
Opera found that it would have to 
dispose of its present property be¬ 
fore embarking on the new venture. 
Second, the panic of 1929 brought 
the business of the whole nation to 
a grinding halt. 

But by then JDR Jr. had already 
signed a lease with Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, owners of the new site, com¬ 
mitting him to pay an annual rental 
of $3,300,000, qflite apart from 
taxes. Income from rentals of the 
old buildings amounted to only 
$300,000. To undertake the whole 
development alone, with the nation 
heading into a depression, would be 
extremely hazardous. Thc»»e was no 
doubt, however, that the gigantic 
enterprise would give employment 
to*thousands of workers in an in¬ 
dustry which had been hard hit. 

After weeks of anxious thought 
he reached a decision He would go 
It alone. He had boundless faith m 
the Ameiican future, even in the 
bleak da vs of 1950. But when some¬ 
one asked him if it didn’t recuirc 
considerable courage to tackle such 
a huge enterprise singlehanded, he 
answered candidly* “I don’t know 
whether it is courage or not. Often a 
man gets into a situation v/hcre 
there is just one thing to do So he 
goes ahead on the only course that is 
open, and people call it courage.” 

To design and construct the great 
aggregation of 14 buildings and 
theatres, he brought together three 
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leading architectural firms and an 
able gi:l>up of builders. To replace 
the opera, which was now depres¬ 
sion-bound in Its old home, the 
radio industry became the major 
tenant and the project acquired a 
name. Radio City. 

Despite daily anxieties, there were 
compensations which JDR Jr. 
thoroughly enjoyed. He was liter¬ 
ally living knee-deep in blueprints, 
and the four-foot folding rule which 
he habitually carried was seldom 
dlit of his hand. He examined and 
approved all plans, and gave meticu¬ 
lous attention to the designs for the 
great Music Hall When architects 
disagreed, Mr. Rockefeller was the 
final arbiter He had an inborn pas¬ 
sion for building, and few men have 
ever had an opportunity to indulge 
It on such a massive scale. 

On November i, 19^9, JDR Jr. 
hammered home the last of the ten 
million rivets used m the construc¬ 
tion ot the 14 huge buildings And 
because his assocuates disliked the 
name Radio Citv, he agreed most 
reluctantly—for he disapproved of 
havng the family name “plastered 
on a real estate development”—to 
call it RolIvc teller ('entre The ven 
ture had lost him 125 million 
dollars 

G^horti y bei ore he died in 1929, 
Frederick Crates was still worrying 
aboyt the elder Rockefeller’s for- 
' tune, confided to his private 
paj^ers “Of a gieat fortune lie was 
the creator Of his colossal fortune 


he IS the victim. He cannot* give* 
away more than he is doing withrout 
high probability of doing more 
harm than good. He cannot spend 
his wealth.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, however, had su¬ 
preme confidence in his son’s char¬ 
acter, and m his ability to use this 
wealth “for the benefitof mankind.” 
He continued to overwhelm him 
with the magnitude of his gifts until 
at last the entire burden of the 
Rockefeller fortune rested on the 
shoulders of the younger man. 

By 1937 the elder Rockefeller had 
seen much of Gates’s original plan 
realized, and he was proudly aware 
that the execution ot it was largely 
John’s handiwork “My greatest for¬ 
tune in life,” he said, “hafi been my 
son ” 

The huge foundations created and 
fijstained by his generosity were 
serving mankind in 93 countries 
They were helping to conquer dis¬ 
ease, to advance elementary and 
higher education, to widen horizons 
m every branch of knowledge— 
medicine, biology, physics, psychia¬ 
try, the social sciences and the arts 

The eifectivencss of Rockefeller 
philanthropies has been attributed 
to many factors, but behind them all 
tnerc lies a jicculiar wisdom that re¬ 
flects the chaiacter of the elder 
Rockefeller He made his gifts 
shrewdly, cautiously, and only after ^ 
careful study had established th^ 
worthiness of the project, once the^ 
grant was made he did not believe 
in trying to control or influence ^ 



AdverfisemeMt 


Are you tired of 

that certain colour ? 


^ olour monotony and colour 
fatigue are inseparable Con¬ 
tinuous exposure to certain colours, say 
scientists, can produce prolonged 
fatigue, and this can happen wherever 
you may be, at home, at school, in 
the office or at the factory 

Colour consultants have found that 
relief can be provided by variation, 
which can 4e achieved by colour-styling 
a homo»or office or colour-conditioning 
a factory or a school or an institution 

It IS a well-known fact that some 
colours are easier on the eyes than 
others—but even with the * easy” 
colours there can be monotony and 
some relief is desirable In the home 
this r'lief can be an antidote for 
dullness, perhaps even boredom In a 
school, office or factory its effect is of 
even more practical value 

Many factories, for instance, have 
found thaf increases in production have 
followed colour-conditioning 

The functions of colours in a factory 
*are to create a good working atmos- 
4>here, to diffuse and increase light if 
.necessao^, to prevent glare and eye- 
strain, to counteract fatigue and 
irritability, to lessen the occurrence of 


accidents and to increase worjcing 
efficiency 

All of these functions are of the 
practical order and do not take any 
sort of aesthetic appeal into considera*- 
tion But in point of fact, if the 
practical functions listed are fulfilled, it 
follows almost inevitably that the visual 
appeal of the resultant colour schemes 
will be pleasant 

Colour consultants always have at the 
back of their minds a sort of sleepless 
watch-dog who sees to it that even the 
most severely practical and functional 
of schemes are agreeable to the eye. 
Indeed, this agreeable element is essen* 
tial to a good working atmosphere, for 
no one can maintain working efficiency 
in disturbing and depressing colour 
surroundings, even if they are not 
consciously aware ol the adverse effect 
on them 

a 

It IS becoming more and more recog¬ 
nized that variety of colour and its 
application plays an increasingly 
important part in both the home and 

the industrial life of a community, 

'* « 

Write to Jenson & Nicholson ((pdia) 

Lid , Department D, Post Box No 50 

for more information on colour in the 

home or in the workshop. jn/»/ioi 

' iHo ' 
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the‘work. C‘Cut the strings when 
the gi£t«is made.”) 

He was keenly aware that e£Eec- 
dve philanthropy was not some¬ 
thing that anyone with good inten- 
tions could handle. “John, we have 
the money,'* he cautioned his son, 
“but It will have no value to man¬ 
kind unless we can find able men 
with ideas, imagination and courage 
to put It into productive use.” 

The younger Rockefeller had de¬ 
voted himself to finding the men; as 
a«fiesult, his father could write to 
him: “What a Providence that your 
hfe should have been spared to take 
over responsibilities as 1 lay them 
down. 1 could never have antici¬ 
pated in earlier years that they 
would have been so great, nor could 
1 have dreamed that you would 
come so promptly and satisfactorily 
to meet them, and to go beyond.. 

On May 23, 1937, at the age of 98, 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., died at his 
winter home in Ormond Beach, 
Florida. “Life without him will 
seem a different thing,” his son 
wrote. Now he made a decision to 
which he adhered rigidly. As his 
father’s son, he would always he 
John D. Rockeleller, Jr There was 
but one John D Rockefeller, he 
said; there could never be another 

THE AGE of 6*), JDR Jr. was liv¬ 
ing “a life of crowded variety.” He 
” never had a tew irons in the fire, he 
bad dozens, and he approached 
them al* with zest, hard work and 
a re,<diiy shifted concentration. 


Business affairs, born of his wealthy < 
claimed much of his time; but in 
addition to the great foundations 
launched in his father’s time, he was 
involved in many huge project^-— 
hospitals, colleges, museums, nation¬ 
al parks, conservation schemes— 
that were entirely his own. 

“I never know where John is any 
more,” his wife remarked, “but he’s 
out saving the world somewhere.” 

In all his activities, however, 'he 
always tried to stay inconspicuously 
m the background. “I really don’t 
think that it is necessary for your 
father to be quite so modest as he is,” 
Abby Rockefeller once told her sons. 
Yet JDR Jr. remained shy and mod¬ 
est, and was happiest when people 
were unaware of his ident ty or ac¬ 
cepted him simply for himse’f. 

Once, at the family summer place 
in Seal Harbour, Maine, he came 
upon a group of removal men who 
were struggling to get a grand piano 
into the house. “He), Mac*” one 
worker called “Give us a hand I” 

JDR Jr eagerly put his shoulder 
to the task, and when it was done 
the workman rewa*‘ded him with a 
remark he was long to cherish. 

“Thanks, Mac,” he said “Now 
we got to go and find Rockefeller*” 

After the First World War, JDR 
Jr. had financed the restoration of 
the palace at Versailles. When he ar¬ 
rived in Pans in 1927, he immedi¬ 
ately motored out to Versailles, but 
arrived unannounced at four o’clock* 
in the afternoon just as the gates* 
were being closed. He accepted the 



BORN TO GIVE 


sitiwtion quietly, and motored back 
to Pans. 

But someone had apparently rec¬ 
ognized him, and the harassed offi- 
c^ls were soon tracking him to his 
hotel. The story became headline 
news all over France—the Ameri¬ 
can millionaire who had given two 
million dollars for the restoration 
had allowed himself to be turned 
away at the gate without even a 
word of protest * 

Later, jDR Jr. was asked why he 
had not identified himself to the 
guard at the gate. I’he suggestion 
puzzled him “I can’t imagine my¬ 
self doing such a thing 

f 

ir^LL HIS life JDR Jr has been an 
ardent ^lacifist— until, as he wrote 
bcfoie America’s entry into the 
Second World War, “all pe.iceful 
methrKls have failed and the issue 
was worth fighting for at any price 
It IS m) firm conviction,” he 
Went e»n, “that the people of the 
United States should set this conflict 
through, that we should stand h\ 
the dntish Empire to the limit anel 
at any cost ” In 1941 Pearl Harbour 
settltd the issue for him He was 
then yoar^ (ild, but once again, as 
ht had in the Fust World War, he 
plunged into war work, this time 
with the United Service Organiza¬ 
tions 

The Second World .War ncccs- 
sarilv affected the help which the 
Rockefeller Foundation had for 
many years 'oeen giving to students 
in Europe But in 1941 and 1942 the 


Fo|^ndation brought to Amenca a 
group of 50 Bntish medical students 
whose training had been mflkrrupted 
by the war. Provided with two-year 
scholarships, the^ found welcome in 
23 medic^ schools in the United 
States and C'anada It was an extra¬ 
ordinary experiment which made 
possible the continuation of a high 
standard of training for young men 
chosen to represent the futufe of 
British medicine, at a time when the 
outlook seemed ominously black. 
And It bound by even closer tiejilbe 
unity that has always characterized 
British and American medicine. 

It was also a grant from thc^ 
Rockefeller Foundation that enabled 
Sir Howard Florey lo visit the 
United States in the crucial days of 
1941, to explain to American scien¬ 
tists the experience of th< Oxford 
Laboratory in the [iiodiiction of 
penicillin. 

1 ivF Rockefeller s«)ns were 
actively serving their « ounliy Nel¬ 
son (later lo become Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State) had Ixf n (a>-ordinafor 
of Inter-Amcric.in Affairs since 
1940 John ^rd and Lauraiue wcie 
in the Nav\, and Winthrop ^nd 
David were in the Army Mr and 
Mrs Rockefeller s^xiit hours jH^r- 
ing over ncwspajieis and maps “try 
ing to guess where our most beloved 
arc ” Abby wrote to them “I sjxind 
my whole life these efays striving t*>* 
understand at least somethin^aboyt 
what I sujipose you call k^istic^ ” 

Often she would steal cm| of bed , 

T ( 
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late ak night or m the early hour^of 
the morning **to sit on the edge of 
the bathmb** and listen to radio re¬ 
ports of the campaigns in which her 
sons were taking part. During the 
invasion of Guam she listened 
anxiously for news of Wmthrop’s 
outfit on the beachhead. “1 still have 
^the feeling/’ she said fretfully, “that 
once m a while they might at least 
men&on the 77th!’’ 

But by the spring of 1946 the 
llockefellers were surrounded again 
'by their six children and 17 grand- 
'cnildren. The Rockefeller brothcis 
had their own ideas of how to sefve 
the “well-being of mankind” in a 
changing world. They launched the 
International Basic Economy Cor¬ 
poration to develop industry and 
agriculture in Latin America in 
partnership with local capital; and 
the American Internauonal Associa¬ 
tion for Economic and Social De¬ 
velopment to perform non-profit 
health, educational and social ser¬ 
vices m the same countries 

John ^rd, modest and retiring like 
his father, assumed the burden of 
the family philanthropies and be¬ 
came chairm.in of the Iviard of The 
Rockctcllcr I'oundation Nelson, 
dedicated to public service, was ac¬ 
tive 111 the managemc nt ot Rocke 
feller Centre and the brothers’ ven¬ 
tures in Latin America. 

Laurance, a businessman like his 
grandfather, also became president 
of tlie Memorial Centre for Cancer 
and Allied Diseases in New York. 
Winthr'ip took over his father's 


responsibilities in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, which JDR Jr. had restor¬ 
ed to its original colonial character; 
later, he launched a major develop¬ 
mental project in the state of Ajt- 
kansas. David (the family Ph.D.) 
went into banking and served as 
president of die Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute. 

Individually and as a group, the 
Rockefellers ot this new generation 
t(X)k up their responsibilities with a 
sense of dedication that made JDR 
Jr immensely proud. 

N Decemblr 9, 1946, Nelson 
Rockefeller, flying home from Mex¬ 
ico, *Was greeted at the airport with 
news that the search for an accept¬ 
able site for the United Natii*ns had 
1 cached a sad imp.issc The filled-in 
swamp land at Lake Success, which 
was the best New York City could 
offer, had liecn found unsuitable 
and too lostl) tor building With the 
deadline foi a decision less than 48 
hours awav, it looked as it the U N 
delegates would have to .icccpt the 
offer from Philadelphia 

“Nevertheless,*’ an aide inforrred 
Nelson, “the delegates are deter- 
mindcd to remain in New York if 
ihc) can get a site *’ 

The following morning Nelson 
called a meeting in his olfiic with 
Wallace Harrison, architect; Jc.hn 
Lockwood, attorney; and Francis 
Jamieson, public relations chief of 
the brothers’ enterprises. 

“There must be something we can 
do,” said Nelson. “What is it?” 
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Someone made a bold suggestion: 
How about the family estate m Po- 
cantico Hills, on the Hudson River 
near Tarrytown? Nelson consulted 
his brothers (Wmthrop was in South 
America and was voted in by proxy), 
and then telephoned his father. The 
Rockefellers were willing to give up 
their homes and the traditional 
family estate to the U.N. The rest of 
the Jay was spent telephoning estate 
agents in the Tarrytown area in 
an elTort to get options on enough 
additional land to round out an ade¬ 
quate tract. 

At seven o’clock that evening, 
.with the deadline only 15 hours 
away. Nelson telephoned his father 
to say that plans for a 2,000-acre 
tract were complete. 

“Is this what the United Nations 
prefers!^’’ asked JDR Jr. “Is it the 
ideal location 

“No,” said Nelson. 

“What IS 

“New York Citv,” Nelson re- 
plied 

There was a pause, and then JDR 
Jr .isked about the “Zeckendorf 
piopcrtv,” a tract of land along the 
East River between 42nd and 48th 
streets on which William Zfcktn- 
dorf, New \ork property dealer, 
planned tobuild'a i25-million-dollar 
“dream city ” Architect Harrison 
supplied the answer • the U N had 
^^ed the site ^nviously, but Zeeken- 
'aorf’s price—e’ght or nine million 
dolhr^- placed it beyond the reach 
of the world organization. 

“WM'/’askcd JDR Jr .“shouldn’t 


1 give this site to the United Na¬ 
tions?” 

Recalling that tense moment later, 
Harrison commented. “Of course^I 
could hear only one side of the con¬ 
versation, but I shall never forget 
Nelson’s delighted exclamation * 
‘Why, Pal’” 

Within the few hours left, Nelson 
and his associates worked feverishly. 
Zeckendorf was trac.d to a New 
York night club where he was giv¬ 
ing a dinner, and an option was 
written on the back of a blueprint. 
With the help of Senator Warren 
Austin, representing the United Na¬ 
tions, and Mayor William O’Uwyer 
and Rc.bert Moses representing the 
City of New York, the intricate le¬ 
gal details were resolved ovtrnight 
The next morning at breakfast Mr 
Rockefeller signed the papers The 
U N had Its home at last 

When the gratitude of the whole 
world was ofTcred to him, JDR Jr 
merclv said laconically “I hope it 
heljxrd ” 

Later he said “The real values ol 
life arc not piiichasable with money 
You can’t bay {leace and goodwill 
If vou could, the problems that face 
us would be simple. All you can do 
is to help provide an atmosphcie, a 
soil, perhaps, where these values can 
have at least a chance to grow ” 

Rockefellers spent several 
months in Arizona in the winter of 
1948, then returned to New York 
looking foiward to Williamsburg in 
the spring Abby was trying to learn 
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T/je man who ^ 

ate well but unwisely ! 


H e was typical of 
miliions of people all 
“over the world who enjoy 
good food but suffer for 
their pleasure Indigestion, 
stomach upset, flatulence— 
call It what you will—it 
spoils a good meal and it 
means ‘over acidity' 

Then he discovered that 
Eno Truit Salt* relieves 
upset stomach in just 8 
seconds^ Now he eats what 


he likes, and lots of it, 
without fear of discomfort 

Millions oi people all 
over the world have cause 
to be grateful for this won¬ 
derful remedy For stomach 
upsets, ‘morning mouth', 
nausea—and just for sheer 
refreshment—theie's noth¬ 
ing like I,no ‘Fruit Salt’ 

and It IS good for 
all the family, adults and 
children alike 



FruH Salt 

the sparkltng aniaciJ 


The words ‘I NO and IRUIl SALl* 
are registered I rade M arks 

Group Laboratories (India) Private Ltd 
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to rest-something she had alwoys 
found ir|tsome in a busy life. 

On the first Friday in April they 
drove up to Pocantico for a family 
reunion. She was radiantly happy— 
the gardens and trees were alive 
with springtime, and the house was 
swarming with grandchildren. On 
Sunday afternoon, as they were get¬ 
ting, ready to return to New York, 
she decided to get ail dressed up. 

“I’ve got to wear something en¬ 
tirely new,” she declared. “For I’ve 
neVtr been so happy in all my life 1 ” 
The mood remained with her 
!hrough the evening. “I just canj 
X!ar this day to end,” she tol^ 
ter husband. Before going to bed 
hat night she telephoned her sister 
.^ucy in Providence to say that this 
lad surely been the happiest day in 
11 of her 74 years. 

“It was a day of fulfilment,” says 
ler biographer, Mary Ellen Chase, 
and her last on earth. She died 
arly the next morning, the 5th of 
ipril, 1948 ” 

9s IN ALi cases where companion- 
up and devotion have been ce- 
icnted by long years of marriage, 
hby Rockcfellei’s death left her 
usband a bereft and iont.ly man. 
Ic turned to Woik and still more 
ork as a kind of .com^iensation or 
itidote. Bui there was no self-pity 
him. Rathpr he seemed to grow 
gendeness and understanding 
“We know hide of the sources of 
’cngtly' he told a friend, “physical 
wel^^ as spiritual, that await our 


need and our seeking them, ^ut 
they are there. I have mund them.” 

Perhaps, like many before him, he 
had caught a glimpse of sorrow n^t 
j|| an isolated, individual matter, but 
as an all-embracing experience—^the 
great commotik denominator of hu¬ 
man life. But, whatever his mner 
philosophy, he remained an inevit¬ 
ably lonely man. 

Then, three years later, happiness * 
came into his life again. He married 
Martha Baird Allen, widow of Ar¬ 
thur Allen, his old fri'*nd and class¬ 
mate at Brown University. They 
had known each other for years She 
was a talented pianist, and she 
brought into his life not only the de¬ 
voted companionship he needed but 
a renewal of the old love «rf music 
which had brightened the- austere 
years of his boyhood 

So, now, at the age of 83, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is happily living still 
another stage of his life—alert, busv, 
full of dynamic faith, conscious al¬ 
ways of the opportunities which the 
unique circumstances of his life 
aflord him—even to this diy. 

Over the years he has been ex¬ 
posed to extravagant praise and to 
vindictive abuse, yet praise never 
confused him, nor did the abuse em¬ 
bitter him. That he succumbed to no 
Maecenas-like attitude of patronage, 
no Medici complex of power, but re¬ 
mained a sincerely humble man 
dominated by a single purpose—^all 
this may be a happy accident or, as 
the man himself might terii) it, one 
of the Providences of history. 








